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COMPANIONS    TO    THE    PRESENT    VOLUME. 

In  one  thick  volume  of  r,3oo  f^^iges,  crown  8tv. 
hal/'Roxourghtf  -t^s.  bd. 

THE     READER'S     HANDBOOK 

OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  &  STORIES. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  BREWER. 

*  Dr.  Brewer  has  produced  a  wonderfully  comprehensive  dictionary  of 
references  to  matters  which  are  always  crooping  up  in  conversation  and 
in  evervday  life,  and  writers  generally  will  nave  reason  to  feel  grateful  to 
the  author  for  a  most  handy  volume,  supplement  ng  in  a  hundred  ways 

their  own  knowledge  or  ignorance,  as  the  .ase  may  be It  is  something 

more  than  a  mere  dictionary  of  quotations,  though  a  most  useful  companion 
to  any  work  of  that  kind,  being  a  dictionary  of  most  of  the  allusions, 
references,  plots,  stories,  and  characters  which  occur  in  the  classical  poems, 
pla)*t,  novels,  romances.  &c.,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  most 
nations,  ancient  and  modem.' — Times. 

'  A  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  what  may  be  termed  the  reallv  handy 
reference  books,  combiiiing  as  it  does  a  dictionary  of  literature  with  a  con- 
densed encyclopaedia,  interspersed  with  items  one  usiiaMy  looks  for  in 
commonplace  books.  The  appendices  contain  the  dates  of  celebrated  and 
well-known  dramas,  operas,  poems,  and  novels,  with  the  names  of  their 
authors. '—  Spbctator. 
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like.  Begun  (but  left  unfinished)  by  WILLIAM  A.  WHEELER.  Author 
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vi  PREFACE, 


gives  it  as  404  feet,  and  the  others  varied  from  356  to  410  feet. 
To  ascertain  with  absolute  certainty,  I  applied  to  the  surveyor  of 
the  Cathedral,  whose  assistant,  Mr.  George  McDowel,  informed 
me  in  reply  that,  having  personally  measured  the  building,  he  was 
able  to  state  positively  that  the  height  from  the  level  of  the  street 
on  the  south  side  is  365  feet.  This  statement  differs  from  every 
one  of  the  atUhorilies  I  had  consulted. 

In  some  instances,  where  I  found  that  opinions  and  state- 
ments as  to  one  subject  varied  very  considerably,  I  have  cited 
the  different  authorities ;  in  others  I  have  given  the  explanation 
which  appeared  to  be  the  best  supported.  Other  instances  are 
those  in  which  the  evidence  did  not  appear  to  be  strong,  enough  to 
warrant  a  positive  expression  of  opinion.  In  these  cases  I  have 
used  the  expressions  '  perhaps/  '  probably,'  '  there  seems  reason  to 
believe/  and  others,  to  denote  that  the  explanations  given  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  conclusive. 

The  accurate  character  of  the  contents  of  the  book  has,  of 
course,  been  my  chief  object.  I  have,  however,  endeavoured  as 
much  to  make  the  manner  attractive  as  to  render  the  matter  ti-ust- 
worthy.  But,  after  all,  although  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  book 
is  free  from  serious  error,  I  am  quite  aware  that  faults  both  of 
manner  and  matter  will  be  discovered.  I  can  only  say  in  respect 
of  these,  that  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  those  who  detect  error,  or  can 
suggest  improvement,  will  kindly  communicate  with  me,  so  that, 
in  future  editions,  defects  may  be  remedied. 

E.  Edwards. 
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A.  Up  to  a  recent  period  it  was  considered  correct  to  use  the 
article  'an'  before  every  word  beginning  with  ti,  whether  the 
sound  were  long  or  short.  Dr.  Johnson  always  so  nsed  it,  saying 
'  an  useful  artide/  kc.  The  rule  is  now  relaxed.  It  is  held  that 
the  sound  of  the  ti,  as  in  the  word  just  quoted,  should  be  the  guide 
rather  than  the  orthography ;  and  as  the  sound  in  the  word  '  use- 
ful '  is  identical  with  that  in  '  youth/  the  article  '  a '  is  proper  in 
both  cases.  AU  words,  therefore,  b^inniug  with  a  long  u  should 
be  treated  as  though  commencing  with  y;  the  'a'  being  in- 
variably used. 

A  1.  This  is  the  symbol  of  a  fii*st-class  vessel  at  Lloyd's.  The 
letter  A  refers  to  the  character  of  the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  is 
assigned  to  a  new  ship  for  a  number  of  years  varying  from  four 
to  fifteen,  according  to  the  material  used  and  the  workmanship. 
After  the  original  term  has  expired,  the  '  A '  may  be  '  continued ' 
for  a  further  specific  term,  on  condition  of  certain  specified  repairs, 
kc  The  figure  1  refers  to  the  state  of  anchors,  cables,  and  other 
fittings.  Vessels  of  inferior  character  are  classified  under  the 
letters  ^  E  &  L  The  term  A  1  has  latterly  come  into  common 
use,  to  denote  anything  of  undoubtedly  good  quality. 

Abaft.    See  Aft. 

Abandon.  From  the  Latin  ah,  from,  and  handum,  a  flag ;  mean- 
ing '  to  desert  one's  colours.' 

Abbeys.  The  first  abbey  founded  in  Britain  was  at  Bangor, 
in  the  year  560.  One  hundred  and  ninety  abbeys  were  suppressed 
by  Henry  VIIL,  in  1539.  They  contained  nearly  50,000  persons, 
and  their  united  annual  incomes  amounted  to  2,853,000^. 

Abbot.  From  a  SyrLic  word,  ahha,  signifying  *  father.'  The 
word '  abba '  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  verse  Komai^  \m«  \i>. 
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A  CCORD. 


widi  a  sword,  and  addressing  him  by  his  christian  name,  bidding 
him  rise,  as  '  Arise,  Sir  John.'  - 

Accord.  From  the  Latin  ad^  to,  and  chorda,  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument.  Thus  things  that  are  in  accord  are  in  unison 
or  harmony. 

According  to  Gonter.  In  America  this  phrase  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  ihe  English  '  according  to  Cocker.'  Gunter  was  an 
English  mathematician  of  great  eminence,  who  died  in  1626.  His 
name  is  known  in  connection  with  *  Gunter's  scale,'  and  the  survey- 
ing chain,  which  is  always  spoken  of  as  '  Gunter's  chain.' 

Accouchement.     From  the  French  d,  to,  and  coudt^,  a  bed. 

Account  Cnrrent.  The  symbol  ajc  means  'account  current.' 
Tt  is  often  improperly  used  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  word '  account,' 
in  the  sense  of  description  or  narrative. 

Accnmnlate.    From  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  cumulus,  a  heap. 

Ace  at  Cards.     From  the  Latin  a^,  a  unit. 

Acerbity.  From  the  Latin  acerhus,  unripe ;  inferentially  *  sour, 
rough.' 

Aches.  Isaac  D'Israeli,  in  the  '  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  says : 
*3wifb's  own  edition  of  "  The  City  Shower  "  has  "  old  a-ches  throb." 
A-ches  is  two  syllables,  but  modem  printers  who  had  lost  the  right 
pronunciation  have  aches  as  one  syllable,  and  then  to  complete  the 
metre  have  foisted  in  **  aches  urill  throb."  Thus  what  the  poet  and 
the  linguist  wish  to  preserve  is  altered  and  finally  lost.' 

Butler  uses  it  as  a  dissyllable : — 

Can  by  their  pains  and  a-ches  find 
All  turas  and  changes  of  the  wind. 

HudibraB,  iU.  2,  407. 

and  Shakespeare  in  the  '  Tempest '  makes  Frospero  threaten  Cali- 
ban:— 

If  thou  neglect*8t  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  Til  rack  thee  with  old  cramps, 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  a-ches  ;  make  thee  roar 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  the  din. 

John  Kemble  always  pronounced  the  word  as  a  dissyllable,  but 
endured  much  ridicule  for  doing  so.  The  word  seems  now  to  be 
finally  settled  as  a  monosyllable. 

Acom.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  a^,  the  oak,  and  com,  grain, 
or  fruit. 

Aere,    The  word  '  acre,'  which  comes  from  the  Latin  ager^  a 


ACTRESSES.  S 

field,  originally  meant  an  open  space — a  campaign,  without  re- 
ference to  its  size.  It  is  still  retained  in  that  sense  in  the  names  of 
places :  as  Castle-acre,  West-acre,  &c  '  GodVacre '  was  the  space 
aroimd  a  church,  llie  word  now  signiAes  a  definite  area.  The 
English  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet ;  the  Scotch,  6,150  square 
yards.  The  Irish  acre  is  equal  to  1  English  acre,  2  rods,  and  19 
perches.  The  Welsh  contains  about  2  acres  Englisli.  The  French 
acre  is  54,450  square  feet. 

Acrobat.     From  a  Greek  word  signifying  '  to  run  on  tiptoe.' 

Acropolis.  The  citadel  of  Athens.  At  first  Acropolis  was  the 
only  name  of  the  city,  which  was  so  called  from  Acrops,  the 
founder.  Afterwards  when  the  city  extended  over  the  adjoining 
plains,  the  name  Acropolis  was  confined  to  the  citadel  and  the 
hilly  ground  adjoining. 

Act  of  TTnif onnity.  This  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1661,  for 
regulating  public  worship,  &c.,  obliged  all  the  clergy  to  subsoibe 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Upwards  of  2,000  conscientious  ministers 
left  the  Church  of  England  and  became  dissenters,  rather  than 
submit. 

Actresses.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeara  the  female  characters 
were  always  acted  by  boys.  In  the  Epilogue  to  *  As  You  Like 
It,'  Kosalind  says,  *  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kias  as  many  of 
you,'  &c.,  which  proves  that  the  player  was  not  a  female. 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  female  performers  upon  the 
stage  occurs  in  Coryat's  *  Crudities,*  published  in  1611,  but  probably 
written  some  years  before.  When  Coryat  was  at  Venice,  he  went 
to  a  theatre,  and  he  says,  '  Here  I  observed  certain  things  that  I 
never  saw  before.  For  I  saw  women  acte,  a  thing  that  I  never  saw 
before,  though  I  have  heard  that  it  hath  sometimes  been  used  in 
London they  performed  with  as  good  a  grace,  action,  ges- 
ture ....  as  ever  I  saw  any  masculine  actor.' — Edition  1776, 
Tol.  iL 

Women  were  not  allowed  to  act  in  stage-plays,  in  England, 
until  after  the  Restoration.  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  granted  a  licence 
for  a  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  London.  One  of  the  clauses  of 
the  licence  was  as  follows : — '  Whereas  the  women's  parts  in  plays 
have  hitherto  been  acted  by  men  in  the  habits  of  women,  at  which 
some  have  taken  ofience,  we  do  permit  and  give  leave  for  the  time 
to  oome,  that  all  women's  parts  be  acted  by  women.' 

Mrs.   Coleman,  who  played  lanthe  in  DavenanV^  ^  ^<^^  ^^ 
Bbode%'  in  IB56,  was  probably  the  first  English  ac^xesa. 


ADAM  SMITH. 


Adam  Smith.  The  title  of  Smith's  great  work, '  The  Wealth  of 
Nations/  was  perhaps  suggested  by  Dryden^s  lines : — 

The  winds  were  hash'd,  the  waves  in  ranks  were  cast 
As  awfully  as  when  God's  people  passed, 
Those,  yet  uncertain  on  whose  sails  to  blow, 
These,  where  the  wazlth  of  nations  ought  to  flow. 

Ad  captandum.  This  Latin  phrase  means  '  in  such  a  plaasible 
manner  as  to  attract  notice.'  The  full  phrase  in  Latin  is  ad  cap- 
tandum  vtUgus,  to  catch  the  attention  of  common  or  ignorant 
people. 

Address  Cards.  The  enamel  of  address  cards  is  produced  by 
the  brushing  over  the  card  a  mixture  of  *  Kremnitz  white/  which 
is  a  fine  variety  of  white  lead.  When  dry,  the  surface  is  wiped 
with  flannel  dipped  in  powdered  talc,  and  polished  by  vigorous 
rubbing  with  a  hard  brush. 

Addle.  There  were  two  distinct  Anglo-Saxon  words  which 
have  been  modernised  into  this  form.  The  first,  A^ely  signified  a 
disease ;  from  this  we  get  addle,  rotten.  The  other,  jEblian,  to 
earn,  thrive,  or  gain,  is  still  in  use  as  addle  in  Lancashire  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  where  it  is  common  to  hear  a  man  say  he  '  cap 
addle  thirty  shillings  a  week.' 

I  addk  my  ninepcnoe  ever}*  day. 

Richard  ofJhdUm  Dale, 

In  the  sense  of  thriving,  Halliwell  quotes  from  Tusser : — 

Where  ivy  embraceth  a  tree  very  sore, 
KUl  ivy,  or  tree  will  addie  no  more. 

AdieiL  This  is  purely  French.  In  its  original  form  it  was 
it  Dieu  :  literally '  To  God,'  but  in  its  full  sense  expressing  '  To  God 
I  commend  you.' 

A^eotive.  From  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  j actus,  from  the  verb 
jado,  to  throw :  meaning  *  to  throw  or  change  the  noun  into  a 
descriptive  word,'  or  adjective.  All  adjectives  are  derived  from 
nouns. 

Adjourn.  From  the  French  it,  to,  and  jour,  a  day :  meaning 
*  to  put  off  or  postpone  to  (another)  day.' 

Adjutant.  From  the  Latin  adjutana,  assisting.  Hence  the 
Adjutant  of  a  regiment  is  one  who  assists  the  Major. 

Ad  libitum.  This  Latin  phrase,  or  its  contraction  ad  lib.,  is 
often  met  with  in  English  books  or  papera.  Its  literal  meaning 
is  '  at  pleasure ' ;  and  it  generally  means  '  as  much  as  you  please,' 
'  ss  far  08  yon  please,'  &o. 
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Admiral  is  from  Amir,  an  Arabic  word  for  'leader.'  Tho 
syllable  (d  is  sapposed  to  be  a  misplacexnent  of  the  Arabic  article 
oi; 'the' or 'an.' 

Admire.  The  Americans  retain  the  old  English  yxsi^  of  this 
word  in  the  sense  of  wonder  at,  Shakespeare  speaks  of  '  most 
admired  disorder,'  which  sounds  like  nonsense  to  modem  English 
ears,  bat  which  an  American  would  imderstand  to  mean  '  in  a 
wonderful,  or  extraordinary  state  of  disorder.'  They  also  use  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  to  desire  very  much.  Thus,  in  New  England, 
it  Ls  not  nncommon  to  hear  such  phrases  as  '  I  should  admire  to  go 
to  Paris,'  kc  It  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England  in  the 
sense  of  '  to  wonder  at.'  Not  long  ago  an  old  woman  in  Oxfordshire 
told  a  clergyman  that  '  if  he  saw  her  husband  he  would  quite 
admire  him,  he  looked  so  ill.' 

Ad  valorem.  This  is  a  Latin  phrase  signifying  '  according  to 
the  value.'  Thus,  an  ad  vaiorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  means  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Advent.  From  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  venio,  ventus,  to  come  ; 
applied  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Adverbs.  Adverbs  are,  speaking  generally,  only  convenient 
forms  of  abbreviation,  enabling  us  to  use  a  word  where  other- 
wise a  phrase  would  be  necessary.  Thus  we  say  here  instead  of 
*  in  this  place';  then,  for  *  at  that  time' ;  tJivSf  for  *  in  that  manner.' 
A  large  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding 
the  termination  It/,  which  means  like,  but  the  principle  of  abbrevia- 
tion still  holds  good ;  as  in  the  case  of  foolialdy,  for  '  in  a  foolish 
manner ' ;  hastily,  for  '  in  a  hasty  manner ' ;  and  wisely, '  like  a 
wise  man.' 

Advertise.  The  accent  was  formerly  placed  on  the  middle 
syllable  of  this  word.     Ben  Jonson  ('  Fox,'  iv.  1)  has  : — 

I  therefore 
Advertise  to  the  state,  how  fit  it  were,  &c 

and  Shakespeare  (*  3  Henry  VI.,'  act  iv.  sc.  5)  says  : — 

I  have  advertised  him  by  secret  means. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  Halliwell, 
was  'admonish.'  Ben  Jonson  used  it  in  this  sense,  in  the 
words  *Let  me  advertise  you,'  meaning  ^Ut  me  admonish 
you.' 

Advertisement.  The  earliest  known  advertisement  is  con- 
tained in  a  newspaper  entitled  *  Verfect  Occurrencies  of  tuery  ia\A\ 
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ioumaU  in  Parliament,  cmd  other  Moderate  InteUigencey  No.  13, 
From  Fiyday  March  the  26th  to  Fryday  April  the  2,  1647/  It 
is  the  advertisemont  of  a  book  called  *  The  Divine  Right  of  Ohurch 
Government,  Collected  by  sundry  eminent  Ministers  in  the  Citie  of 
London,  and  is  printed  and  published  for  Joseph  Hunscot  and 
George  Calvert.' 

Adult  Schools.  The  first  school  exclusively  for  adults  was 
established  at  Bala,  in  Merionethshire,  in  1811,  by  the  Bev.  T. 
Charles. 

A'erated.  This  word  is  often  spelled  by  printers  'aerated,* 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  It  is  a  word  of  four 
syllables,  and  should  be  pronounced  as  though  written  a-e-ra-ted. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  aeronaut,  aerial,  &c, 

JEstheties.  Probably  the  first  use  of  this  word  in  English 
literature  was  by  Carlyle  in  his  *  Essay  on  Richter '  (*  Edinburgh 
Review,*  1827),  where  he  accompanies  it  with  the  following  note  : 
*  From  ui tr Oar o fiat,  to  feel.  A  word  invented  by  Baumgarten 
(some  eighty  years  ago)  to  express  generally  tlie  Science  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  now  in  universal  use  among  the  Germans.  Perhaps  we 
also  might  as  well  adopt  it ;  at  least  if  any  such  science  should  arise 
among  us.* 

iEtheling,  a  geneml  title  given  to  the  king's  eldest  son  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  corresponding  to  the  modem  *  Prince  of  Wales.' 

Affidavit  is  based  upon  the  Latin  word  fdes,  faith.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  schoolmen  formed  the  word  affidare,  to  pledge 
one's  faith ;  hence  *  affidavit,'  a  certificate  that  some  one  has  pledged 
his  faith. 

Affinity  of  the  English  and  Dutch  Languages.  The  close 
resemblance  of  the  Friesic  dialect  to  modem  English  was  perhaps 
never  better  shown  than  in  a  song  translated  from  the  former  by 
Mr.  Bosworth,  and  published  in  the  '  Book  of  Beauty',  1834,  as 
follows : — 


Modern  Friesic. 

Hwat  bist  dhou  Libbcn  ? 
len  wirch  stribjen 

Fen  pine  noed  in  soargh. 
Lang  oeren  fen  smerte 
In  nochten-ho  koart ! 

Det  foetl  vine  de  mdars. 
Deadh  hwat  bist  dhou  ? 
Ta  hwaem  alien  boisge 

Fen  de  scepterde  kening  ta  da  dave  ; 
De  Isetst  biest  freon 
Om  uzts  Boargen  to  eingjen 
l^Iijrn  gebiet  is  in  t'^mf. 


Enoltsii. 
What  art  (l)e'8t)  thou,  Life  ? 
A  weary  strife 

Of  pain,  need  and  sorrow ; 
Long  hours  of  grief  (smart) 
And  joys — how  short  (curt) 

That  vanish  (fade)  on  the  morrow. 
Death,  what  art  thou  ? 
To  whom  all  bow, 

From  sceptred  king  to  slave ; 
The  last  best  friend. 
Our  carea  (sorrows)  to  end, 

Thy  empire  U  in  the  grave. 
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Affix,  Prefix.  An  '  affix '  in  grammar  is  a  syllable  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  by  wbich  \\&  exact  meaning  is  modified  or  made 
clearer.  A  '  prefix '  is  a  syllable  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
for  the  same  porpose.  Thus,  the  word  cUan  means  an  entire 
absence  of  dirt ;  the  affix  ly  alters  the  word  to  '  cleanly/  which 
means  a  person  free  from  dirty  habits.  The  prefix  un  completely 
reverses  the  meaning,  ns  the  word  '  unclean '  signifies  something 
dirty,  or  tho  opposite  of  clean. 

Affluence.  From  the  Latin  affluo^  affluenSf  to  flow  to.  Wealth 
may  be  said  to  flow  to  the  rich,  without  efibrt  on  their  part. 

Affiront.  From  the  Latin  frons^  the  forehead.  The  word 
means  '  to  meet  front  to  front;  to  encounter.' 

Afiraid.  This  word  originally  did  not  necessarily  convey  the 
idea  of  terror.  '  To  afiray '  meant '  to  startle  with  sadden  or  unex- 
pected noise  or  disturbance.'  Chaucer  uses  the  word  *  afraid '  to 
denote  being  awakened  by  the  singing  of  birds  :-^ 

Me  met  thns  in  my  bed  all  naked 
And  looked  for  the,  for  I  was  wakCd 
With  small  fonlcs  a  grete  hepe 
That  hod  afraide  me  oat  of  my  slepe 
Tbrongh  noise  and  sweteness  of  her  song. 

Afiricans.  The  children  of  the  blackest  Africans  are  bom 
white.  In  a  month  they  become  pale  yellow ;  in  a  year  brown  ; 
at  four  years,  dirty  black,  and  at  thirty,  glossy  black.  The 
blood  of  blacks  and  whites  is  of  the  same  colour.  The  colouring 
matter  of  blacks  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  bilious  secretions  in  the 
mucous  membranes  underneath  the  cuticle. — Sir  R,  FhiUips, 

Aft,  Abaft.  Both  these  are  nautical  terms  derived  from  the 
word  *  after,'  in  the  sense  of  *  behind.'  Thus  a  seaman  will  say  the 
captain  is  '  abaft  the  mainmast,'  when  he  is  between  the  mainmast 
and  the  stem;  or  'he  is  gone  a/t,*  signifying  that  he  is  gone 
towards  the  stem. 

After  TLB  the  Deluge.  This  was  a  saying  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour.    It  is  generally  attributed  to  Mettemich. 

Against,  Again.  '  To  ride  again,'  or  '  against,'  formerly  meant 
*  to  ride  to  meet.'     Chaucer  says  : — 

And  fraidc  hem  for  the  riden  again  the  queene 
The  honour  of  his  re^e  to  snstenc. 

Agate.  The  petiifaction  so  called  was  named  from  tll^  tWct 
Achates  in  Sicily;  where  it  was  £rst  found, 

jge  of  Women.    The  delicacy  as  to  mentioning  tVie  t^S^  ^ 
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women  is  no  piece  of  modem  sensitiveness.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
although  great  numbers  of  women  are  mentioned,  there  is  but  one 
— Sarah,  Abraham's  wife — ^whose  age  is  recorded. 

Agenda.  This  word  in  its  original  signification  relates  to  the 
order  of  the  offices  or  services  of  the  Church.  In  ordinary  life, 
it  is  the  memorandum  of  the  various  items  of  business  whidi  are 
to  be  brought  before  a  council,  or  committee,  for  discussion  or 
settlement. 

Aggravate.  From  the  Latin  ad^  to,  and  grama^  heavy ;  hence 
to  aggravate  a  trouble  is  to  make  it  heavier  to  bear.  Its  use  in 
the  sense  of  *  provoke  *  or  'irritate '  is  improper. 

Aghast.  Gdst  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  '  ghost '  or ' spirit.' 
To  *  stand  aghast  *  is  therefore  to  stand  as  though  frightened  by  the 
apparition  of  a  ghost. 

Agony.  Comes  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  contend  for 
a  prize,  or  to  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  a  prize-fight. 

Agriculture.  This  term  is  from  the  Latin  o^er,  a  field,  and 
cultural  cultivation. 

Ague,  from  the  French  ai/ju,  sharp.  The  French  say/«;rc- 
aigue — acute  fever.  In  English  the  word  aigu  has  been  altered 
to  *  ague,'  and  its  meaning  confined  to  intermittent  fevers. 

Air-bladder.  The  air-bladder  of  fishes  is  the  provision  within 
their  bodies  which  enables  them  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  water.  Near 
the  bottom,  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  waters  compresses 
the  air-bladder,  and  consequently  the  body  of  the  fish  shrinks 
until  its  bulk  is  of  equal  weight  with  the  water  it  displaces.  In 
the  middle  and  upper  r^ons  the  bladder  expands  in  proportion, 
so  that  the  body  of  the  fish  is  always  equiponderant  with  the  water 
in  which  it  floats.  Thus  according  to  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of 
the  air-bladder,  the  fish  can  regulate  its  depth  in  the  water  at 
pleasure. 

Airs.  Conceited  people  are  s:iid  to  'give  themselves  airs.' 
This  proverbial  saying  is  closely  allied  to  the  phrase,  *  pufied  up 
with  pride.' 

Aisle.  From  the  Latin  ala,  a  wing.  The  word  '  aisle '  means 
something  added  *  by  the  side  of,'  as  the  aisles  of  a  church,  which 
nm  by  the  side  of  the  nave.  The  word  as  used  to  denote  the  pas- 
sages by  which  the  seats  in  places  of  worship  are  approached  is  a 
corruption  of  allei/,  a  passage.  The  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  was  formerly  called  the  Chanter*$  alley.     *  Mr. 
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Olden  did  say  that  when  he  came  to  be  churchwarden  he  woold 
make  the  Puritans  come  np  the  middle  aiJUey  on  their  knees  to  the 
milfi.'— 1638.  WaUington,  Hist.  Notices,  L  70. 

A-kimbo.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  obscure.  It  is  pro- 
bably  related  to  the  Keltic  ham,  or  com,  crooked.  Cotgravey  in 
1611,  has  '  Carrie  his  armes  a-kemboll/  which  he  illustrates  by  com- 
paring the  attitude  to  the  two  handles  or  '  eares '  of  a  pot  or  cup. 
Mr.  Wedgwood  connects  it  with  the  Italian  {isehimbo,'  awry, 
crookedly.     Dryden  has  : — 

The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bearafoot  carred, 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  served. 

Halliwell  has  '  arms  on  kemboU,  i.e,  a-kimbo.' 

Al  is  an  Arabian  particle  corresponding  to  the  English  word 
'  the.'  It  is  a  prefix  of  many  English  words,  in  which  it  is  equivalent 
todefinitenesBy  as  Alkoran,  The  Koran. 

Alabama.  The  name  of  this  American  State  is  composed  of 
three  Indian  words,  signifjring  '  Here  we  rest.' 

Alabaster  is  so  called  from  Alabastron,  a  place  in  Egypt  where 
it  is  found  in  great  abundance. 

Alarum,  Alamm-bell,  &c.  Probably  from  the  old  Norman- 
French  word  larum,  a  thief.  One  can  easily  believe  that  in  the 
Norma  a  times  it  was  necessary  to  have  on  each  estate  a  larum 
bell,  that  is  a  thief-bell,  to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  robbers. 
Instead  of  the  modem  '  Stop  thief ! '  the  ancient  cry  would  be 
*  a  larum  !  a  larum  I '  Our  modem  word  *  alarm '  evidently  arose  in 
ihis  way.     The  modem  French  form  of  the  word  is  larron. 

Alas!  This  English  interjection  is  a  compound  of  the  Latin 
words,  at,  denoting  grief,  and  lassua,  weary. 

'  Alas,  Ifaster,  for  it  was  borrowed ! '  This,  from  2  Kings 
vL  5,  is  a  mistranslation.  The  Hebrew  words  veAu  shaul  signify 
'  and  it  hath  been  sought.'  The  true  meaning  of  the  text  is  '  Alas ! 
the  axe-head  is  fallen  into  the  water,  and  we  have  sought  for  it  in 
vain.' — Adam  Clarke, 

Albert  is  a  contraction  of  the  Old  English  name  Ethelbert. 
It  was  first  abbreviated  to  Ealbert,  and  afterwards  to  Albert. 
According  to  Verst^an,  it  means  'noble  conceited,  or  advised,  or 
of  noble  conceit  or  advisement/  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
the  word  '  conceit '  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  *  power  of 
apfMrehension,  understanding,  acumen,  judgment.' 

Albert  Chains.    When  Prince  Albert  visited  Binningham  va 
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1849,  the  jewellers  of  the  town  presented  him  with  a  watch  chain 
such  as  are  now  in  use.  They  have  ever  since  been  called 
*  Alberts.' 

Albino.  An  Albino  is  a  white  negro  {aXims^  white),  so  first 
called  by  the  Portuguese.  Albinoes  are  also  found  among  white 
people.  The  characteristics  are  extreme  whiteness  of  the  skin, 
white  or  very  pale  flaxen  hair,  and  pink  eyes.  The  wool  of  the 
negro  Albino  is  generally  perfectly  white.  It  is  now  known  that 
these  characteristics  are  the  result  of  a  peciiliar  disease,  to  which 
some  animals,  as  the  domestic  rabbit,  are  also  liable. 

Albiim  is  derived  from  the  Latin  alhiSy  white ;  hence  its  appli- 
cation to  unprinted  books  as  receptacles  for  manuscripts  or 
drawings. 

Alcohol  is  the  English  form  of  an  Arabic  word  cUkohl,  the 
spirit  or  essence.  In  the  original  the  word  exactly  corresponds  in 
meaning  with  our  word  *  ethereal.'  There  is  but  one  source  of 
alcohol — sugar.  From  whatever  vegetable  product  alcohol  has  its 
origin,  whether  grain,  fruit,  roots,  or  sap,  the  sugar  contained  in  it  is 
the  only  source  of  the  spirit.  In  some  plants  the  sugar  exists  in 
the  saccharine  condition ;  in  others,  as  in  grain,  it  is  present  in  the 
form  of  starch,  which  is  converted  by  artificial  means  into  sugar. 
The  feiTnentation  of  saccharine  fluids  produces  alcohol  in  a  diluted 
form.  It  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  watery  portion  of  the 
fluid  by  distillation. 

Alcove.  An  Arabic  word  which  comes  to  us  through  the 
Spanish  alcoba,  a  place  in  a  room  railed  off  to  hold  a  bed  of  state. 

Alderman.  Most  of  the  English  Dictionaries  derive  this  term 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  celder,  older,  and  man.  There  is, 
however,  strong  reason  to  believe,  with  Yerstegan,  that  it  means 
'of  aUthe  men  chief.'  Alder  was  a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying 
'  all  of  us,'  or  all  that  are  concerned,  and  cUderest  meant '  first  or 
chief  of  all '  in  a  company,  and  is  so  used  by  Chaucer,  in  many 
words,  one  of  which  completely  upsets  the  *  elder '  theory.  This  is 
the  word  alder-eldest.  Chaucer  would  not  be  likely  to  use  a  tau- 
tological form  like  this,  if  alder  had  meant '  elder.'  Then  he  makes 
the  Host  of  the  Tabard  propose  that  the  best  narrator  of  a  tale  shall 
have  a  supper  'at  our  alder-cost,'  meaning  at  the  cost  of  all,  and  it 
is  settled  that  the  Host,  on  their  setting  out  on  their  pilgrimage  in 
the  morning,  shall  lead  the  way  as  *  alder-cock,'  that  is  the  cock,  or 
leader,  of  all.  Halliwell  makes  the  case  stronger  by  quoting  the 
word  *  alder-youngest,'  a  term  which  upon  the  'elder'  tEeoiy 
wou^d  be  ahaoluielj  ridiculous. 
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Aldemey  Cowi.  There  are  oertainlj  not  a  hmMired  cows 
apjMxwiching  the  pure  Aldemey  breed  in  the  entire  island  of 
Aldemey ;  yet  one  dealer  advertases  in  the '  Times '  that  he  annn- 
ally  imports  *  from  the  island '  upwards  of  1,000  oows !  He  does 
not  tell  us  by  what  process  Uiey  are  produced. 

Ale.  This  name  for  malt  liqtKMr  was  probably  introdaced  into 
Rngland  by  the  Danes,  as  the  name  a/  is  still  the  name  for  malt 
Uqoor  among  the  Scandinavian  nations.  The  An^o-Saxcms  used 
the  word  hew  nntQ  the  irruption  of  the  Danes,  but  the  word  heer 
was  gradually  disused,  and  tbe  name  ciU  was  general  until  the  in- 
Iroduction  of  hops  from  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TIIL 
With  the  bops  came  again  into  use  the  CSerman  or  Saxcm  word, 
litTy  or  beer,  which  was  at  first  applied  only  to  the  ho|^)ed  liquor 
to  distinguish  it  from  ale — that  wluch  was  unhopped.  Although 
nnhopped  ale  is  no  longer  in  use,  both  names  are  retained,  but  are 
used  roughly  to  designate  strength.  In  some  counties  ale  signifies 
*■  weak,'  and  beer  is '  strong,'  but  generally  the  name  hter  is  a{^lied  to 
the  weaker  products  of  the  brewery,  and  aU  to  the  stronger,  the 
varying  d^rees  being  designated  by  X,  XX,  XXX,  and  so  on. 

Ale-conner  was  an  officer  appointed  by  Courts  Leet  or  Corpo- 
rations to  test  the  quality  of  the  ale  supplied  within  their  separate 
jurisdictions.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Kenner,  one  who 
kens  or  knows. — See  Flesh-conxeb. 

Alert  Erte  in  old  French  was  a  watch-tower.  Etirt  h  ferU 
was  '  to  be  on  the  watch ; '  hence  h  VerU,  alert,  watchful,  vigilant. 
See  Inert. 

Alexandria.  In  reading  or  speaking  in  Latin,  this  name  is 
pronounced  Alexan-dri'a,  but  in  English  it  is  properly  Alex-a'n- 
dria,  the  accent  being  placed  on  the  third  syllable. 

Aliens.  By  the  English  law  an  alien  is  one  bom  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  sovereign,  unless  his  father  be  a  British  subject. 
Formerly  aliens  were  subject  to  many  disabilities,  but  under  the 
Act  7  and  8  Yic.  c.  66,  these  were  much  mitigated.  An  alien  can 
now  acquire  nearly  all  the  rights  of  natural-bom  subjects,  by 
memonalising  the  Home  Secretary  and  taking  a  prescribed  oath. 
He  cannot,  however,  become  a  member  of  a  municipal  corporation, 
of  Parliament,  or  of  the  Privy  CounciL 

Aliquant,  Aliqnot  (in  arithmetic).  An  aliquant  part  of  a 
number  is  one  that  cannot  be  multiplied  so  as  to  produce  that 
number.  Thus  3  is  an  aliquant  part  of  10,  because  thrice  3  are 
9,  and  4  times  3  are  12*    An  aliquot  numba:|  on  the  contrarj^Sa 
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one  which  can  be  multiplied  so  as  to  produce  the  number;  thus,  5 
is  an  aliquot  of  15  and  20,  because  3  times  5  are  15,  and  4  times  5 
are  20. 

Alkali.  From  the  Arabic  a?,  the,  and  lcal%  the  plant  from  the 
ashes  of  which  soda  was  first  obtained. 

Alkanet  root  is  a  root  containing  a  stain  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
which  it  will  only  impart  to  oils,  fats,  and  spirits.  It  is  ased  for 
colouring  hair-oils,  and  for  deepening  the  colour  of  mahogany.  It 
will  only  impart  a  dirty-brown  tinge  to  water. 

Alley.  Bailey  defines  this  as  '  a  walk  in  a  garden.  Some  say 
that  an  "  alley  "  is  different  from  a  "  path  "  in  that  an  alley  should  bo 
only  broad  enough  for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast,  but  that  the 
breadth  of  a  path  is  not  determined.' 

Alligator.  The  name  arose  from  the  expression  of  a  Spanish 
sailor  on  board  an  English  ship,  who  seeing  an  alligator  in  one  of 
the  tropical  rivers  of  America,  said  *  that's  a  Xagarto^  lagarto  being 
the  Spanish  word  for  lizard. 

All  serene.  This  slang  expression  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
word  aerena,  which  is  used  in  Cuba  as  a  countersign  by  sentinels. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  English  phrase,  '  All's  well.' 

Allow.  This  word  formerly  had  the  meaning  of  *  approve.'  The 
baptismal  service  says  *  nothing  doubting  but  that  He  favourably 
cUloweth  this  charitable  work.'  Latimer  in  one  of  his  sermons 
(Parker  Society's  ed.  p.  176)  says,  'Ezekias  did  not  follow  the  steps 
of  his  father  Ahaz,  and  was  well  allowed  in  it.' 

Alloy.     We  derive  this  word  from  the  French  term  h  la  loi, 

*  according  to  law.'  The  meaning  is  gold  or  silver  reduced  in  value 
by  admixture  with  inferior  metals  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  law. 

Gold  and  silver  before  being  made  into  coins  are  alloyed  with 
baser  metals  to  increase  their  hardness  or  capacity  for  wear.     Thus 

*  standard  gold '  in  English  law  means  twenty-two  parts  of  pure 
gold  to  two  of  alloy,  and  one  pound  of  *  sterling  silver '  consists  of 
eleven  ounces,  two  pennyweights  of  'fine'  silver,  and  eighteen 
pennyweights  of  alloy. 

Allude.  This  word  is  gradually  losing  its  proper  signification, 
which  is  *  to  hint  at,  to  intimate  slightly,  to  suggest.'  Yet  in  news- 
papers we  daily  see  it  used  in  the  sense  of  *  to  mention,'  or  *  to  state.' 
Dean  Alford  once  wrote  '  I  did  not  allude  to  it,  1  distinctly  men- 
Honed  it* 
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Alma  Mater,  a  Latin  phrase  generally  applied  by  scholars  to 
the  University  at  which  they  graduated.  The  literal  meaning  is 
'  a  benign  mother.' 

Almack's.  This  well-known  place  of  assembly  in  King  Street, 
St.  James's,  was  built  by  one  Mac  Call,  a  tavern-keeper,  in  1759. 
He  was  originally  a  poor  Highlander,  who,  having  made  his  way 
to  London,  inverted  the  syllables  of  his  name  to  disguise  his 
Northern  origin.  As  Almtuik  he  opened  the  tavern  and  the  cele- 
brated rooms  which  were  known  as  Almack's  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  century.     They  were  afterwards  called  *  Willis's  Rooms.* 

Almanac.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  Some 
derive  it  from  the  Arabic  a/,  the,  and  mwMi  or  mandh^  a  reckoning 
or  diary.  Verstegan  derives  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  al-mocm- 
heed,  *  to  wit,  the  r^ard  or  observations  of  all  the  moons ;  hence 
is  derived  the  name  of  almanac.'  Another  derivation  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  AU  moruUh,  all  the  months.  The  earliest  known 
English  almanac  is  *  John  Somer's  Calendar,'  written  at  Oxford  in 
1380.  The  earliest  English  printed  almanac  was  published  by 
Richard  Pynson  in  1497.  *  Poor  Robin's  Almanac '  was  com- 
menced in  1652.  'Moore's  Almanac,'  for  many  years  the  most 
popular  in  England,  circulating  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  was 
established  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  (Haydn 
says,  '  1698  or  1713.')  On  October  20,  1603,  James  I.  granted 
a  patent  to  the  Stationers'  Company  'for  the  sole  printing  of 
Primers,  Psalms,  and  Almanacs,*  which  continued  in  force  until 
1775,  when  it  was  upset  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  fevour 
of  a  bookseller  named  Caman.  Almanacs  were  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  a  duty  of  1*.  Sd,  per  copy,  but  this  was  abolished  in  1834. 
In  all  legal  proceedings,  *  the  almanac  to  go  by  is  that  annexed  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' — Wharton. 

Alms.  This  word  is  a  curious  example  of  the  English  fashion 
of  shortening  words  in  common  use.  It  came  to  us  from  the 
Latin  eleemosyna,  which  in  the  form  eleemosynary  we  still  retain 
as  an  adjective.  The  noun  has  in  course  of  time  assumed  the  fol- 
lowing forms — almosine,  almosie,  almous,  almose,  almesse,  almoyn, 
almes,  and  finally,  as  at  present,  alms.  Johnson  says,  '  this  word 
has  no  singular';  while  Todd,  on  the  contrary,  says  it  is  '  without  a 
pluraL' 

Aloof.  This  is  a  nautical  term  slightly  altered.  To  luff 
a  ship  is  to  keep  her  closer  to  the  wind,  or  so  to  steer  as  to 
meet  the  wind.     In  the  case  of  a  hostile  vessel  of  war  being  di»- 
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oovered  to  leeward,  a  merchantman  would  Muff'  in  order  to  keep 
9loof, 

Alpha  and  Omega.  Alpha  is  the  first  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphahet,  and  Oniega  the  last.  '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first 
and  the  last '  (Rev.  i.  11). 

Alphabet.  This  word  is  composed  of  the  names  of  the  first  two 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet — Alpha  and  Beta.  It  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  English  'ABC/  as  in  the  phrase,  '  He  does  not 
know  his  A  B  0/  meaning  alphahet.  The  alphabets  of  dilTerent 
nations  vary  in  the  number  of  letters,  as  the  following  table  will 
show : — 

English 
French 
Italian 
Spanish 

Bentley,  in  whose  day  I  and  J,  and  XJ  and  V  were  considered 
identical,  says : — *  It  is  a  mathematical  demonstration  that  these 
twenty- four  letters  [that  is,  of  the  English  alphabet]  admit  of  so 
many  changes  in  their  order,  and  make  such  a  long  roll  of  differ- 
ently arranged  alphabets,  not  two  of  which  are  alike,  that  they 
could  not  be  exhausted,  though  a  million  of  million  of  writers 
ahould  each  write  a  thousand  alphabets  a  day  for  a  million  million 
of  years.' 

The  following  verse  contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
reckoning  I  and  J  as  one : — *  And  I,  even  I,  Artaxerxes  the  king,  do 
make  a  decree  to  all  the  treasurers  which  are  beyond  the  river,  that 
whatsoever  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  (Jod  of 
Heaven,  shall  require  of  you  it  shall  be  done  speedily'  (Ezra 
vii.  21). 

Alps.  The  word  Alp,  or  Alb,u  Keltic,  and  signifies  *  white.' 
Its  application  to  the  white  tops  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  is  a 
natural  one,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
great  mountains  of  the  earth  have  some  reference  to  their  snow- 
covered  summits.  Snowdon ;  Mont  Blanc ;  *Srirtfell,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man ;  Sneeuw  Bergen,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  SneehBiten 
(5ViOM7-hat),  in  Norway;  ASneekoppe  (Snowhead),  in  Bohemia; 
Weisshom  {WhUehovii)  and  T^te  Blanche  ( irAi^ehead),  in  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  the  names  of  many  other  mountains  in  lan- 
guages not  so  familiar,  all  show  that  they  are  of  a  descriptive 
character. 

AltO-rilievo,   Italian,   high  relief.     The  word  rilievo,   being 
Italian,  is  pronoimced  as  though  written  ree-le-aij-vo,  with  the 
^eaent  on  the  third  syllable. 
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AJL  or  M.A.  The  rule  followed  by  the  editors  of  both  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Chronicles  as  to  the  position  of  these 
initials^  is  that  where  the  context  is  in  Latin,  tibe  form  is  A.M.y 
and  where  English,  M.A.  For  instance,  in  the  table  '  Distribu- 
tiones  Foedorum '  we  find  *  A.M./  and  in  the  '  Lists  of  Members 
of  CoU^^ '  <  M.A.' 

Amalgamata  Metals  are  amalgamated  when  they  are  com- 
bined or  united  with  mercury.  Tin,  for  instance,  is  omalgarMUed 
with  mercnry  for  the  purpose  of  '  silvering '  looking-glasses. 
Geoi^  Hudson,  the  Railway  magnate  of  the  period  1843-50, 
used  this  word  to  denote  the  union  of  two  railway  companies.  At 
a  meeting  at  York  he  announced  that  the  '  North  Midland,'  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  had  '  amalgamated '  with  the  '  Midland,' 
which  then  ran  from  Derby  and  Nottingham  to  Kugby  only.  From 
that  time  the  word  has  come  into  general  use  in  a  similar  sense. 

Amateur,  originally  French,  from  the  Latin  amatory  a  lover. 
Hence  an  'amateur'  is  a  lover  of  any  particular  art,  but  does 
not  practise  it  profe&sionally. 

Amber  is  so  called  from  the  German  word  amber n,  from  an^ 
hrennen,  to  bum.  The  (German  name  for  the  fossil  is  bemsfein  or 
bnmstone.  Dr.  Girtanner  is  of  opinion  that  amber  is  an  animal 
substance  produced  by  ants,  as  wax  is  by  bees.  He  states  that 
the  old  pine  forests  are  inhabited  by  large  ants,  which  form  hills  of 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter ;  and  that  it  is  in  these  ancient  forests, 
or  in  places  where  they  have  been,  that  fossil  amber  is  usually 
found.  Freshly-formed  amber  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  or 
half-melted  wax;  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour;  gives  the  same  results 
on  analysis,  and  hardens  in  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  fact 
that  ants  are  found  more  frequently  than  other  insects  in  fossil 
amber  supports  Dr.  Girtanner's  theory. 

Ambidexter,  from  the  Latin  ambo,  both,  and  dexter,  skilful,  is  a 
term  applied  to  persons  who  can  use  the  right  and  left  hands  with 
equal  facility. 

Ambition,  from  the  Latin  word  amhioy  I  go  round.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  practice  among  the  ancient  Komans  of  going 
round  to  canvas  for  votes  by  a  person  desirous  or  ambitious  to 
obtain  a  certain  office. 

Ambush,  from  the  French  en,  in,  and  boisj  a  wood  or  bushes. 

Amen.  The  meaning  of  this  word  at  the  end  of  a  prayer  is  so 
he  U,  At  the  end  of  a  Creed  it  signifies  so  it  is.  The  word  ifi 
96bfew^  and  is  equivalent  to  ^jea/  or  '  truly/  used  \xi\ie;i!i&\N^^< 
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In  the  Prayer  Book  the  word  Amen  is  sometimes  printed  in  ordi- 
nary type,  and  sometimes  in  italics.  Dr.  Pinnock,  in  his  '  Laws 
and  Usages  of  the  Church/  gives  the  following  explanation : — 
'  When  the  Amen  is  in  the  same  type  as  the  text  to  which  it 
is  appended,  it  is  to  be  said  by  the  same  person  or  persons  who 
titter  the  text.  When  it  is  in  a  different  type  from  the  text,  it 
beoomes  a  response  by  itself,  and  is  to  be  said  by  the  congi*egation.' 

Amen  Comer.  Before  the  Reformation  the  clergy  walked  annu- 
ally in  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Corpus  Christi  Day. 
They  mustered  at  the  upper  endof  Cheapside,  and  there  commenced 
to  chant  the  FcUemoster,  which  they  continued  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  street,  thence  called  Paternoster  Bow,  pronouncing 
the  iimen  at  the  spot  now  called  Amen  Comer.  Then  commencing 
the  Ave  Maria,  they  turned  down  Ave  Maria  Lane.  After  crossing 
Ludgate  they  chanted  the  Credo  in  Creed  Lane.  Old  Stow  men- 
tions Creed  Lane,  and  adds  that  Amen  Lane  'is  lately  added 
thereto,'  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  processional  chant- 
ing ended  at  that  spot.     Amen  Lane  no  longer  exists. 

Amende  honorable.  This  phrase  now  signifies  a  manly  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  fault,  with  an  honorable  retractation,  apology,  and,  if 
necessary,  reparation.  Formerly  it  was  a  disgraceful  punishment 
for  offences  against  public  decency  or  morality.  Bailey  describes  it 
as  a  '  disgraceful  sort  of  punishment,  where  an  offender  is  delivered 
up  to  the  common  hangman,  who  having  stripped  him  to  his  shirt, 
and  put  a  rope  about  his  neck  and  a  wax  taper  in  his  hand,  leads 
him  to  the  court,  where  he  is  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  and 
the  court.* 

America,  the  name  applied  to  the  New  World,  is  derived  fix>m 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  native  of  Florence.  He  visited  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  western  hemisphere  a  few  years  after  their  discovery 
by  Columbus,  and  having  impudently  given  the  name  '  Tierra  de 
Amerigo '  to  the  newly-discovered  country  in  some  maps  that  he 
published,  the  name  was  adopted,  and  is  still  in  use.  The  earliest 
printed  book  in  reference  to  America  was  printed  at  Bome  by 
Silber  in  1493.  It  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  of  Columbus,  by  De 
Cosco,  into  Latin,  and  bears  the  title  *  Epistola  Christofori  Colom  : 
de  InsuHs  Lidiae  supra  Gangem  nuper  inuentis.'  It  was  published 
a  few  months  after  the  discovery  of  America.  There  is  a  copy  in 
the  British  Museum.  Printing  was  introduced  into  Mexico  and 
other  Spanish  settlements  at  a  very  early  period.  The  first  book 
printed  in  any  of  the  English  settlements  was  a  crown  octavo 
ediidon  of  the  Psalms.     The  title  ran  thus: — 'The  Psalms  in 
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Metre,  faithfully  translated  for  the  use,  edification,  and  comfort  of 
the  saints  in  puhlick  and  private,  especiallj  in  New  England, 
1640.'  The  book  was  printed  by  Stephen  Day  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  In  the  '  Fanning  title '  the  word  '  psalm '  stands  on 
each  left-hand  page,  but  on  the  opposite  or  right-hand  pages  it  is 
spelt  '  psalme.'     TKomaii  Hiatory  of  Printing  in  America. 

Amerieailisms.  A  large  number  of  words  and  phrases  not 
geoerally  to  be  found  in  English  dictionaries  are  used  colloquially 
in  America^  many  of  which  would  be  looked  upon  by  punsts  as 
valgariams,  and  indeed  are  so  classed  by  Americans.  If  the  origin 
of  these  peculiarities  be  traced,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  still  current,  or,  at  any  rate,  within  living 
memoiy  have  been  current  in  rural  localities  in  England.  The 
appellation  Ameriecmiam  is,  notwithstanding,  quite  correct.  The 
original  words  or  phrases  have,  for  the  most  part,  become  obsolete 
in  the  mother  countiy.  Their  survivorship,  therefore,  in  America 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  revival  or  of  a  new  life.  But  there  is 
another  class  in  which  entirely  new  words  and  phrases  have  been 
adopted  in  America  to  suit  the  varying  and  novel  exigencies  of  a 
new  country.  Such  words  or  phrases  are,  therefore,  true  Ameri- 
canianu.  Many  of  these  have  been  inserted  in  this  book,  but  their 
American  origin  has  been  distinctly  pointed  out  in  every  case. 
Few  persons  are  aware  that  the  peculiar  intonation  of  American 
speech  is  simply  a  survival  of  the  patois  of  the  East  Anglian 
districts,  from  which  the  earliest  settlers  emigrated.  Not  only  the 
nasal  sounds,  but  many  American  phrases  are  quite  common  in 
Suffolk  among  the  farmers  and  the  peasantry,  and  a  stranger  pass- 
ing an  afternoon  in  Woodbridge  market  might  fancy  himself  in 
Massachusetts. 

Amexican  Flag.  It  is  a  curious  faxit  that  the  stars  and 
stripes  are  both  to  be  found  on  George 
Washington's  shield.  The  engraving 
on  this  page  is  from  a  brass  in  the 
church  of  Brington  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  several  generations  of  the 
Washington  £unily  were  buried.  The 
stars  are  five-pointed,  and  the  stripes 
are  alternately  red  and  white  as  in 
the  flag.  This  coincidence  has  led  many 
to  suppose  that  the  devices  were  adopted 
in  compliment  to  Washington,  but  the 
flag  eeema  to  have  been  a  gradual  out- 
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growth,  and  in  its  original  form  was  merely  a  modification  of 
the  English,  the  Union  Jack  being  retained  and  the  red  field 
split  up  into  thirteen  stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white  to  re- 
present the  thirteen  colonies.  A  flag  almost  identical  with 
this  was  used  by  the  East  India  Company  as  for  back  as  1704, 
the  thirteen  stripes  being  the  same,  and  the  only  difference  being 
that  it  was  cantoned  wi&  St.  George's  cross  instead  of  with  the 
Union  Jack. 

American  Postage  Stamps.     The  portraits  on  the  varioas 
denominations  of  the  U.S.  postage  stamps  are  as  follows  :— 


Cent 

Cent. 

Cent. 

1    Franklin 

6    Lincoln 

15 

Webster 

2    Jackson 

7    Stanton 

24 

Scott 

8    Washington 

10    Jefferson 

30 

Hamilton 

6    Taylor 

12    Clay 

90 

Perry 

American  States.  The  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Wisconsin,  were  all 
so  called  &om  the  Indian  names  of  their  chief  rivers. 

Amethyst.  From  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  remedy  against 
drunkenness,  it  being  supposed  that  wine  drunk  from  a  cup  made 
of  amethyst  would  not  intoxicate. 

Ammonia.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  in  Egypt,  near  which  muriate  of  ammonia  was  first  made 
by  burning  the  dung  of  the  numerous  camels  belonging  to  pilgrims 
and  other  worshippers. 

Among  the  Oods.  This  expression  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  ceiling  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  formerly  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  a  blue  sky  and  fleeting  clouds,  among  which  great  numbers 
of  Cupids  were  disporting  themselves.  As  the  ceiling  extended 
over  the  gallery,  its  occupants  were  said  to  be  '  among  the  gods.' 

Amour  propre.  A  French  phrase,  literally  *  proper  love.'  Ap- 
plied in  English  to  that  proper  amount  of  self-respect  or  self-esteem 
which  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  disregard  or  intrude  upon. 

Amusement  formerly  meant  something  to  mu^ae  on,  or  to 
occupy  the  thoughts.  Bichardson  has,  ^  Here  I  put  my  pen  into 
the  inkhom,  and  fell  into  a  strong  and  deep  amusement^  revolving 
in  my  mind  with  great  perplexity  the  amazing  change  of  our 
afiairs.' 

Ancestor  '  differa  from  predecessor,  in  that  it  applies  to  a 
ziatural  person  and  his  progenitors,  whilst  the  latter  is  applied  to 
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a  corporation,  and  those  who  have  held  offices  before  those  who  now 
fill  XhsssL'— Wharton, 

Ancestry.  The  ascending  scale  of  lineal  ancestry  in  legal 
phraseology  formerly  ran  thus : — 1  Pater,  2  Avus,  3  Proavus, 
4  Abavns,  5  Atavus,  6  Tritavus,  7  Tritavipater,  8  Proavi- 
atavuB. — Wharton. 

Ancient  City  (hutoms.  The  origin  of  the  City  officers  counting 
horsenails,  &c.,  every  year  at  Westminster  Hall  is  thus  described 
in  Blount's  'Ancient  Tenures,'  1815  : — 

*  Walter  le  Brun,  farrier,  in  the  Strand,  in  Middlesex,  was  to 
have  a  piece  of  groimd  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement,  to  place  a 
forge  there,  he  rendering  six  horseshoes  for  it.  This  rent  was 
antiently  wont  to  be  paid  to  the  Exchequer  every  year ;  for  instance 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  when  Walter  Marescullus  paid  at 
the  crucem  lapideam  six  horseshoes  with  nails,  for  a  certain  build- 
ing which  he  held  of  the  King  in  capite  opposite  the  stone  cross ; 
in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  I. ;  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
King  Edward  II. ;  and  afterwarfls.  It  is  still  rendered  at  the  Ex- 
chequer by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  to  whom  in  process 
of  time  the  said  piece  of  ground  was  granted.' 

The  chopping  with  the  Whittle  is  thus  described  : — 

*  Walter  de  Aldeham  holds  land  of  the  King,  in  the  More  in  the 
oouniy  of  Salop  by  the  service  of  paying  to  the  King  yearly  at  his 
Exchequer  two  knives  [whittles]  whereof  one  ought  to  be  of  that 
value  or  goodness  that  at  the  first  stroke  it  would  cut  asunder 
in  the  middle  a  hasle  rod  of  a  years  growth  and  of  the  length  of 
a  cubit,  which  same  service  ought  to  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  presence  of  the  treasurer  and  barons  every  year 
on  the  morrow  of  St.  Michael ;  and  the  said  knives  to  be  delivered 
to  the  chamberlain  to  keep  ibr  the  Kings  use.' 

Ancient  Dancing  Custom.  By  a  note  in  Heed's  '  Shakespeare,' 
we  learn  that  in  dancing  '  A  Kiss  was  antiently  the  established 
fee  of  a  lady's  partner.*  So  in  LoveFs  '  Dialogue  betweene  Custom 
and  Veritie,'  1581— 

fiat  some  reply  what  foole  would  daunce, 

If  that  when  daunce  is  doone 
Ha  may  not  have  at  ladye's  lips. 

That  which  in  dannce  he  woonV 

Brand  %  Popular  Anti^itiet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 

Ancient  Dwelling  HOTises.  Wright,  in  his  <  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages,'  says  that  in  the  time  of  William  I.,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  ^et^  b\^^ 
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mainly  of  wood.  He  adds^ '  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
known  remains  of  a  stone  mansion  in  this  country  older  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.' 

Ancient  Games.  In  '  Erondells  French  Garden,'  published  in 
1605,  is  a  curious  list  of  games  then  in  use: — 'They  played  at 
cardea,  at  centf  at  privncoe,  at  trumpe,  at  dice,  at  tahles,  at  lurch,  at 
draughUy  at  perforce,  at  pleasant,  at  blowing  [qy.  blow-point  1],  at 
queenea-game,  at  chesses^  and  '  the  maydens  did  play  at  [cross]  pur- 
poses,  at  sales,  to  think,  at  wonders,  at  states^  at  vertue^,  at 
arutoer^.' 

Ancient  Law  as  to  Innkeepers.  By  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  if  a  man  lay  three  nights  at  an  inn,  the  host  was  answer- 
able if  he  afterwards  committed  any  offence.  The  furst  night — 
uncuth,  or  unknown  night — he  was  reckoned  a  stranger.  The 
second  night — '  twa  night ' — ^he  was  a  guest.  The  third  night  he 
was  looked  upon  as  an  agenhinde  or  domestic. 

Ancient  Lights  (law  term).  .The  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
daylight  and  air  for  ventilation  for  twenty  years  and  upwards 
gives  a  right  which  cannot  afterwards  be  disturbed. 

Ancient  Meal-Times.  Wright,  in  his  'Domestic  Manners 
of  the  Middle  Ages,'  &c.,  p.  155,  says — *  Until  comparatively  a  very 
recent  date,  the  hour  of  dinner,  even  among  the  highest  classes  of 
society,  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  There  was  an  old  proverb 
which  defined  the  divisions  of  the  domestic  day  as  follows : — 

Lever  k  six,  diner  h  dix, 
Souper  h  six,  coucher  h  dix ; 

which  is  preserved  in  a  still  older  and  more  complete  form  as 
follows : — 

Lever  k  cinq  ;  diner  h,  nenf ; 
Souper  h  cinq ;  coucher  k  neuf ; 
Fait  vivre  d*ans  nonante  et  neuf.' 

Which  may  be  translated — 

Get  up  at  five,  and  dine  at  nine ; 

Take  supper  at  five  ;  go  to  bed  at  nine. 

And  you'll  live  till  your  years  are  ninety  and  nine. 

In  Chaucer's  day  the  hour  of  prime  was  the  usual  dinner  time. 
Prime  was  one  of  the  canonical  hours  in  the  Homish  Church,  and 
was  probably  about  nine  o'clock.  In  the  '  Schippeman's  Tale '  the 
monk  calls  for  dinner  at  prime,  as  follows : — 

Goth  now  your  way,  quod  he,  al  stile  and  softe 
And  let  us  dyne  as  sono  as  ye  may, 
For  by  my  chilendre,  it  is  prime  of  day. 
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Ancieut  method  of  sealing  Deeds.  Yerstep^an  in  the  Glossary 
attached  to '  Restitution '  has '  Gewang,  the  cheeke  or  wang ;  hereof 
the  side  teeth  are  called  wang  teeth.  Before  the  use  of  Seales 
was  in  England,  divers  writings  had  the  wax  of  them  bitten  with 
the  wang  tooth  of  him  that  passed  them ;  which  was  also  men- 
tioned in  Rime,  as  thus — 

In  witness  of  the  sothe 

Ich  han  bitten  this  wax  with  my  wang  tothe.' 

Rntitution,  ^c^  edit  1655,  p.  174. 

Aneient  Money.  Silver  and  gold  coins  were  anciently  struck 
of  such  weights  that  one  of  them  represented  the  value  of  some 
animal.  Thus  the  word  kesUah  (Grenesis  Trriii.  19),  translated 
'  pieces  of  money,'  is  literally  a  lamb ;  and  the  Latin  pecunia,  from 
which  we  get  pecuniary ^  is  derived  from  pecua,  a  general  name  for 
sheep  and  smaller  animals.  In  early  times  coins  were  stamped 
with  the  figures  of  a  horse,  a  bull,  or  a  hog,  and  bore  the  names  of 
those  animals.  Afterwards,  as  values  changed,  the  figures  stamped 
on  the  coins  no  longer  represented  their  value  in  cattle,  and  then 
arose  the  angel,  the  rose,  the  eagle,  &c, 

Anenst  Chaucer  uses  this  word  in  the  sense  of  *  against,' 
and  Ben  Jonson  ('  Alchemist,'  act  ii)  has 

And  right  anentt  him  a  dog  marling-er. 

The  word  is  still  in  use  in  Warwickshire  in  the  sense  of  *  opposite.' 

AneroYd  Barometer.  This  barometer  measures  and  indicates 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  a  metallic  spring  of 
extreme  delicacy,  no  mercury,  alcohol,  or  other  liquid  being  used. 
The  word  is  properly  pronounced  an-e-r6-id. 

AngeL  This  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  English  coin,  origin- 
ally of  the  value  of  6«.  8^^. ;  but  for  a  long  period,  its  value  was 
lOs,  The  coin  was  so  called  from  its  obverse  bearing  the  figure  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  overcoming  the  Dragon.  An  old  verse  in 
which  its  name  appears  is  a  very  convenient  'ready  reckoner'; 
it  runs  thus : — 

Compote  but  the  pence 

Of  one  day's  expense, 

So  many  pounds,  angels^  groats,  and  pence, 

Are  spent  in  one  whole  year's  circumference. 

So  that  if  a  penny  a  day  be  spent,  the  amount  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  be  equal  to  one  pound,  one  angel,  one  groat,  and  one 
penny,  or  1^.  10«.  6d.  Twopence  a  day  is  equal  to  two  pounds, 
two  angels,  two  groats,  and  two  pennies,  or  3{.  Oa.  lOd.,  ttndL  eo  OTi« 
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Anglesey.  The  Angles  were  a  German  tribe  who  came  over 
with  the  Saxons  after  Uie  departure  of  the  Roman,  to  help  the 
Ancient  Britons  to  resist  the  Picts.  The  Angles  afterwards  took 
possession  of  the  northern,  and  the  Saxons  of  the  southern  parts 
of  England.  The  Angles  also  founded  a  colony  in  the  island  of 
Mona^  which  thenceforward  became  known  as  Anglesey,  or 
Anglesea,  which  means  the  ey,  ea,  or  island  of  the  Angles. 

Anglo-Saxon.  The  compound  term  Anglo-Saxon  first  occurs 
in  the  life  of  Al&ed  the  Great.  His  contemporary  Asser  calls 
that  prince  Angtd-Saxonum  Rex^  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
employment  of  the  term  as  a  designation  of  the  language  and 
literature  is  much  more  recent. — G,  F,  Marsh, 

Anglo-Saxon  Language.  '  There  is  no  proof  that  Anglo-Saxon 
was  ever  spoken  anywhere  but  on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain ;  for 
the  Heliand  and  other  remains  of  Old  Saxon  are  not  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  I  think  it  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  language  which 
the  colonists  or  any  of  them  brought  with  them  fit>m  the  Conti- 
nent, but  as  a  new  speech  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  many 
separate  elements.  It  is  therefore  indigenous,  if  not  aboriginal.' — 
Marshes  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  Although  a  large 
number  of  alien  words  have  been  added  to  the  English  language 
during  the  present  century,  while  the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  remains  the  same,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table 
(which  is  condensed  from  Marsh)  that  the  proportion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  used  by  the  best  modem  writers  is  on  the  increase  : — 

•  Per  cent 
Swift — Political  Lying     ,       .        .    employs  of  Anglo-Saxon  words    68 


Johnson — Preface  to  Dictionary 
Janiiis — Lettert 
Hame — Hittory  of  England 

Pn 


»t 
w 

11 
11 


}> 

72 

11 

76 

11 

73 

11 

70 

11 

92 

11 

84 

11 

89 

11 

84 

tt 

87 

Gibbon — Decline  and  Pall 

Mrs.  Browning — Cry  of  the  Children 

Robert  Browning; — BlougranCt  Apology 

Tennyson — In  Memoriam 

Ruskin — EUmentt  of  Drawing 

Longfellow — Miles  SUxndith    .        .  „  ,,  ^, 

In  the  New  Testament  Matthew  avera<^  93 ;  Luke,  92 ;  John,  96 ;  and  the 
Romans,  92  per  cent.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tal9M  has  00.  Spenser*s  Paery 
Qneene^  86. 

Anglo-Saxon  Numerals.  'Our  Saxon  fathers  formed  words 
for  the  numerals  up  to  nine,  but  there  their  power  of  invention 
seems  to  have  abandoned  them,  for  ten  is  not  an  original  word. 
It  comes  from  the  Saxon  verb  tynan,  to  close,  to  shut  in  or  up, 
expressive  of  the  simple  &ct  that  when  the  calculation  had  gone 
on  to  the  extent  of  the  ten  fingers,  one  after  another  having  been 
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tamed  in,  both  hands  were  found  '*  closed  "  or  "  shut  in."  Eleven  is 
simply  the  an  lif^  "  one  left/'  of  our  Saxon  fathers,  as  was  the  case 
after  both  hands  were  closed,  and  twelve  is  the  contracted  form  of 
twa4if,  "  two  left."  After  twelve  the  numerals  are  simply  com- 
pounds of  ten  and  the  lower  numbers,  until  we  arrive  at  twenty, 
which  consists  of  the  dual  twain,  and  the  old  word  tig,  meaning 
ten.'— 2>6  Vere,  Studies  in  English,  pp.  261-262. 

Anglo-Saxon  Wills  were  transcribed  three  times  on  the  same 
sheet  of  parchment.  They  were  then  read  over  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  cut  off  from  each  other  with  a  waved  or  indented  line. 
The  copies  were  then  given  to  three  several  persons  for  safe  custody. 

Afiimft-U  Drinking.  All  carnivorous  animals  lap  up  water 
with  the  tongue.  Herbivorous  animals,  as  the  horse  and  the  ox, 
suck  it  up. 

Animal  Hames  as  Verbs.  Many  English  verbs  are  metaphors 
derived  from  the  names  or  habits  of  animals.  Thus,  we  '  crow 
over '  a  person  like  a  cock ;  we  '  quail,'  as  that  bird  does  in  pre- 
sence of  danger ;  we  *  caper,'  as  a  goat  {caper) ;  we  '  duck  *  our  heads ; 
we  *  ferret '  a  thing  out ;  we  *  dog '  a  person's  footsteps ;  we  *  sneak ' 
like  a  snake ;  we  '  strut '  like  an  ostrich  (strouthos) ;  and  so  on. 

Annie  Lanrie.  The  heroine  of  the  popular  song  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Laurie  of  Maxwelltown.  In  his  family 
register  he  thus  recorded  her  birth : — *  At  the  pleasure  of  the  Al- 
mighty God,  my  daughter  Anna  Laurie  was  bom  upon  the  16th 
day  of  December,  1682  years,  and  was  baptised  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Hunter  of  Glencaim.'  Annie  Laurie  was  married  in  1709,  to 
James  Ferguson,  of  Craigdanoch,  and  was  mother  of  Alexander 
Ferguson,  the  hero  of  Bums's  song  *  The  Whistle.'  The  composer 
of  the  song  *  Annie  Laurie '  was  William  Douglas  of  Fingland,  in 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Annul,  Disannul.  Contrary  to  all  analogy,  the  prefix  dis  in 
the  second  of  these  words  has  no  negative  quality,  the  two  words 
having  predsely  the  same  meaning,  that  of  making  void  or  nulli- 
fying. Chaucer  uses  the  word  adnul  in  the  same  sense.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  oi  disannul, '  It  ought  to  be  i*ejected  as  ungrammati- 
cal  and  barbarous.'  There  is  a  similar  want  of  analogy  in  the  case 
of  the 'word  unloose,  which  has  pi-ecisely  the  same  meaning  as  the 
verb  to  loose. 

Answer.  This  word,  now  so  common,  is  derived  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  legal  term,  answarian — em,  against,  swara/n,  to  swear 
— ^meaning  '  a  reply  upon  oath.' 
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Antedilnyian  Population.  Whiston  calculated  that  in  the  year 
A.M.  1482  the  population  of  the  earth  was  nearly  550,000,000,000  ! 
Bumet|  by  adopting  the  principle  of  quadruple  multiplication  for 
each  hundred  years,  showed  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  there 
were  10  persons ;  at  the  end  of  the  second,  40 ;  at  the  end  of  the 
third,  160 ;  and  by  carrying  this  on  he  supposed  that  10,737,418,240 
persons  were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century !  The  pre- 
sent population  is  supposed  to  be  about  1,450  millions. 

Anthem.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  verses  song  alternately 
by  opposite  sides  of  a  choir.'  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  it  is  derived 
from  aidi^  opposite,  and  hymnoa^  a  hymn ;  but  other  authorities  say 
it  is  from  the  Greek  compound  cmti-phon.  The  latter  theory  is 
certainly  better  supported  than  Dr.  Johnson's. 

Antipodes.     This  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  antif  op 
pesed  to,  and  poui^podoa,  a  foot.   It  means  those  who  stand  exactly 
opposite  each  other  on  the  earth's  surface — i.e.  feet  to  feet.    This 
word  has  no  recognised  singular.    It  is  pronounced  an-tip'-o-dees. 

Antiquity  of  Smoking.  Long  before  tobacco  was  introduced 
into  England  smoking  was  commonly  practised.  The  favourite 
'  smoke '  was  the  dried  leaves  of  coltsfoot.  In  the  '  Historic  of 
Plantes,'  by  Dodoens,  translated  by  Henrie  Lyte,  and  published 
1578,  is  the  following  passage  : — *  lie  parfume  of  the  dryed  leaves 

Sof  coltesfoote]  layde  upon  quicke  coles,  taken  into  the  mouth  of  a 
unnell  or  tiumeU  helpeth  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  shortness 
of  winde  and  fetch  theyre  breath  thicke  and  often.' 

In  *  The  Travels  of  Evliya  Effendi,'  ti'anslated  by  Yon  Hammer 
(vol.  i  part  2,  p.  12),  it  is  stated  that  an  old  Greek  building  in 
Constantinople  was  converted  into  a  mausoleum  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  the  alteration  it  was 
computed  that  the  building  was  a  thousand  years  old.  In  cutting 
through  the  walls  to  form  windows,  a  tobacco-pipe,  which  even 
then  smelt  of  smoke,  was  found  among  the  stones. 

The  learned  Dr.  Fetrie,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  Irish  anti- 
quarians, says : — *  Smoking-pipes  of  bronze  are  frequently  found  in 
our  Irish  tumuli  or  sepulchral  mounds  of  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity. On  the  monument  of  Donogh  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond, 
who  was  killed  in  1267,  and  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Corcumrae, 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  he  is  represented  in  the  usual  recumbent 
posture,  with  the  short  pipe  or  dhudeen  in  his  mouth.' 

Antithesis  is  defined  by  Dr.  Worcester  to  be  a  figure  in  rhe- 
toric by  which  contraries  are  opposed  to  contraries.  A  fine  ex- 
Unple  o£  antithesis  is  contained  in  the  verse,  Isaiah  v.  7 :  ^  He 
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looked  for  judgment,  but  behold  oppression ;  for  righteousness,  but 
behold  a  cry.'  This  remarkable  verse  is,  however,  still  more  note- 
worthy in  the  original,  £rom  the  fact  that  the  words  placed  antithe- 
tically are  almost  identical.  '  He  looked  for  judgment  Urmh'pa£\y 
but  behold  oppression  (fTiwApoc^);  for  righteousness  (s^ddkah), 
but  behold  a  ciy  {z4fg/idk(ihy — Earle^  p.  550. 

Anywhen,  Somewhen.  Both  very  good  and  useful  words, 
which  ought  to  find  their  way  into  ordinary  English.  Fifty  years 
ago  they  were  in  common  use  in  Surrey. 

Apocryphal,  from  the  Greek  cipo,  from  hrupto,  to  hide.  It  is 
becoming  usual  to  employ  this  word  as  synonymous  vriihfaUe. 
It  has  no  such  meaning.  An  apocryphal  book  is  one  the  authorship 
of  which  is  not  knovm.  The  letters  of  Junius  are,  strictly  speaking, 
apocryphal^  because  it  is  not  known  who  wrote  them. 

Apoplexy.  The  ancient  Chneek  name  for  this  disease  was  apo- 
piexia,  stupor  {Apo,  from,  plesso,  to  strike).  The  word  has,  by 
some,  been  thought  to  come  from  a  Greek  term  signifying  Apollo- 
struck,  in  allusion  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  were  called  '  the 
arrows  of  Apollo.*  This,  however,  probably  referred  to  the  suddem 
seizure  which  is  now  known  as  sun-stroke. 

Apostle  James.  There  were  two  apostles  named  James — 
'  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  *  (Matthew  x.  2,  3),  and  James  who  is 
called  in  Galatians  i.  19,  '  the  Lord's  brother.'  The  latter  was  the 
writer  of  the  *  General  Epistle  of  James/ 

ApOftle  Spoons.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  an  '  apostle 
spoon '  is  the  following  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany,  a.d.  1500: — 'A  spoyne  of  the  gyfbe  of  Master  Heginald 
Wolfe,  all  gylte  with  the  pycture  of  Saint  John.' 

Apothecary.  The  earliest  mention  of  an  apothecary  in  Eng- 
land is  by  Anderson  in  his  '  History  of  Commerce,'  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
He  tells  us  that  King  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1345,  gave  a  pen- 
sion of  6</.  a  day  to  Coursus  de  Gangeland,  an  apothecary  of 
London,  for  attending  and  taking  care  of  his  Majesty  during  an  ill- 
ness in  Scotland. 

Apotheosis.  The  best  authorities  now  pronounce  this  word 
with  the  accent  on  the  e,  to  which  they  give  the  long  soxmd  as  in 
theme,    Qarth  says  : — 

Allots  the  prince  of  his  celestial  line 
An  apotheosis  and  rites  divine. 

AppaL  Most  dictioiiArzas  erroneously  derive  this  word  ixomVXi^ 
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Latin  pallei-e,  to  look  pale.  It  is  from  the  old  English  word  paU,  to 
deaden,  to  deprive  of  vitality  by  age,  sadden  terror,  or  the  like. 
Chaucer  speaks  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  vigour  through  age,  as 
'  an  old  appalled  wight ' ;  and  Stow,  speaking  of  Severus,  says  that 
he  was  '  appalled  with  age,  so  that  he  was  constrained  to  keep  his 
chamber.' 

Apparatus.  This  is  a  Latin  noun,  from  the  verb  apparo,  I 
prepare.  The  word  in  English  is  both  singular  and  pluiul.  The 
*  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  has  the  word  apparatuses,  but  the  example 
has  not  been  followed. 

Apparition  in  its  original  meaning  conveyed  no  notion  of  the 
supernatural.  It  simply  signified  appearance  in  the  sense  of  the 
thing  appearing. 

Appetite.  '  An  Esquimaux  boy,  says  Parry,  "  ate  in  one  day 
10;J  pounds  of  solid  food,  and  drank  1^  gallon  of  fluid."  A  man 
of  the  same  nation  ate  10  pounds  of  solids,  including  two  candles, 
and  drank  1^  gallon.  A  soldier  of  seventeen,  named  Tarare,  ate  24 
pounds  of  leg  of  beef  in  24  hours,  and  on  andther  occasion  con- 
sumed all  the  dinner  prepared  for  fifteen  persons.' — Sir  R,  Phillips. 

Applaud.  From  a  Ijatin  word  signifying  '  to  clap  the  hands 
approvingly.'  *  Acclamation,'  is  approval  expressed  by  the  voice ; 
'  applause  *  is,  partly  at  any  rate,  by  the  hands. 

Apples  were  first  cultivated  in  America  in  1629,  having 
been  imported  from  England  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Governor's  Island  in  Boston  Harbour  was  given  to  Governor 
Winthrop  in  1632,  on  condition  that  he  should  plant  an  orchard 
upon  it. — y^ew  York  Sun,  1854. 

Apple-pie  order.  A  few  years  ago  the  origin  of  this  phrase  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  pages  of  *  Notes  and  Queries.'  The 
most  probable  derivation  is  that  which  attributes  it  to  a  corruption 
of  alpha-beta  order,  that  is  alphabetical  order ;  but  even  this  is 
doubtful. 

AppliquI  is  a  French  term  used  in  ornamental  art  to  designate 
enrichmeuts  made  separately,  of  different  materials,  and  applied,  or 
fastened  to,  articles  of  furniture.  Such  are  Chinese  plaques  let 
into,  or  attached  to,  sideboards,  cabinets,  &c. 

Appraise.  From  two  I*atin  words  meaning  '  to  set  a  price  to.* 
[t  was  formerly,  and  much  more  correctly,  written  apprize. 

Appreciate.     This  word  is  frequently  used  improperly  in  the 
Mtnse  of  highly  valued  or  esteemed.     Its  true  meaning  is  to  set  a 
'vs^  va/ue  on;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  identical  wi\]bL '  a^^wsie^' 
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Apprentices  not  eating  Salmon.  There  is  a  tradition  cuiTent 
tliroogh  the  whole  length  of  the  vallej  of  the  Severn,  that  formerly 
a  clauise  was  usually  inserted  in  the  indentures,  by  which  the 
masters  bound  themselves  not  to  feed  their  apprentices  on 'salmon 
more  than  three  days  a  week.  Some  years  ago  the  editor  of 
'  Notes  and  Queries '  offered  a  reward  of  5^.  for  the  discovery  of  an 
indenture  having  this  clause,  but  the  reward  has  never  been 
claimed.  A  simSar  belief  exists  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  in 
Scotland. 

Approaches,  in  military  engineering,  are  sunken  trenches 
or  protected  roadways,  by  which  soldiers,  while  approaching  some 
point  of  attack,  are  protected  from  the  fire  of  an  enemy. 
The  most  extensive  system  of  approaches  known  in  miMtary 
history  were  those  formed  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  1854-5. 
No  less  than  70  miles  of  sunken  trench  were*excavated,  and  these 
were  supplemented  by  the  use  of  60,000  fascines,  which  are  long 
faggots;  80,000  gabions,  or  cylindrical  baskets  open  at  each  end  and 
filled  with  earth ;  and  upwards  of  a  million  bags,  which  being  filled 
with  sand  were  piled  up  to  protect  the  men  in  the  trenches  or  at 
the  batteries. 

Approbate.  This  obsolete  English  verb,  signifying  '  to  approve,' 
has  been  revived  in  America,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  license.' 
In  New  England  a  tavern-keeper  is  '  approbated  *  to  sell  spirituous 
liqnors ;  and  preachers  are  *  approbated '  or  licensed.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester in  his  '  Dictionary '  gives  the  following  as  a  quotation  from  the 
old  English  chronicler  Hsdl : — *  The  cause  of  this  battle  every  one 
did  allow  and  approbate ' ;  and  Todd  in  his  edition  of  Johnson 
quotes  from  Sir  T.  Elyot's  *  Governor,*  fol.  226, '  All  things  con- 
tained in  Scripture  is  approbate  by  the  whole  consent  of  all  the 
dergie  of  Chiistendom.' 

Appurtenances.  This  word  is  now  almost  confined  in  its  use 
to  the  lawyers,  who  speak  of  the  appurtenances  of  a  house  or  feunn. 
The  word  originally  meant  the  viscera  of  animals,  or  what  is  now 
called,  colloquially,  the  'pluck.'  The  'purtenance  of  a  lamb'  is 
mentioned  in  Exodus  xii.  9. 

Apricot.  More  properly,  as  formerly,  apricock.  The  word  is 
from  the  Latin  prcecoqiui,  a  name  given  to  the  fruit  from  its 
ripening  earlier  than  ordinary  peaches.  It  is  a  native  of 
Armenia,  and  was  brought  into  Europe  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  is  now  common  in  aU  the  western  countries.  It 
was  first  cultivated  in  England  about  the  middle  o£  l\iO  eVxXasc^ 
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century.    It  grows  as  a  standard  in  the  south  of  England,  but  in 
the  north  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall  facing  the  south. 

April  roolfl.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Jews,  tliat  the 
custom  of  mating  fools  on  the  first  of  April  arose  from  the  fact 
that  Noah  sent  out  the  dove  on  the  first  of  the  month  correspond- 
ing to  our  April,  before  the  water  had  abated.  To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  great  deliverance  of  Noah  and  his  family,  it  was 
customaiy  on  this  anniversary  to  punish  persons  who  had  fo]> 
gotten  the  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  date,  by 
sending  them  on  some  bootless  errand,  similar  to  that  on 
which  the  patriarch  sent  the  luckless  bird  from  the  windows  of  the 
ark. 

Apron.  This  word  is  found  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Gaelic : 
in  Irish  it  is  aprun ;  in  Cornish,  appran ;  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  it  is  apa/ran,  Brockett  gives  nappem  as  the  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  North  of  England.  The  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  the 
French  naperoUf  a  linen  cloth  or  napkin. 

Aquafortis  is  the  ordinary  name  for  sulphuric  acid.  The  words 
are  Latin,  and  their  literal  meaning  is  strong  water, 

Arabic  Numerals.  The  '  figures '  in  general  use  as  numerals 
are  not  Arabic.  They  are  really  (with  two  exceptions^  the  first 
ten  lettera  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  and  they  are  found  upon  the 
munmiy  bandages  almost  identical  in  form,  with  the  exception  of 
the  5  and  the  8,  with  the  figures  now  in  common  use.  The  following 
engravings,  in  which  their  exact  forms  are  shown,  are  taken  from 
BrUttner's  '  Comparative  Tables  of  Alphabets,'  copied  in  Eichhom's 
first  volume  of  the  Old  Testament : — 

i234?6/X9o 

Egyptian  Lettera 

The  true  Arabic  numerals  are  totally  unlike.     They  are  given 
below : — 

)    f    r   i«    ft    1    V    A    ^    4 

True  Arabic  Numerals. 

*The  numeral  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  which  we  now 

employ,  were  made  use  of  in  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  1240,  in 

the  Alphonsean  Tables,  made  by  the  order  of  Alphonso,  son  of 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile,  who  employed  for  that  purpose  Isaac 
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Hazaiiy  a  Jew  siiiger  of  the  Synagogue  of  Toledo,  and  Aben  Bagel, 
an  Aiabian.' — Isaac  Ulsradi^  Curiosities  of  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  160. 

Arable.     Bailey  has  '  To  Are  (a  contraction  of  arare,  Latin), 
to  plow.'    Arable  land,  according  to  this  definition,  is  pUyugh-. 
able  land.    We  have  lost  the  word  Are,  but  retain  ear,  to  plough. 
(See  Cren.  jdv.  6 ;  Deut.  xxL  4 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  1 2  ;  I&  xxx.  2*4.) 

Arch.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  arch  is  constructed,  but  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Bomans  introduced  it,  and  in  their  hands  the  rigid 
horizontal  style  of  Greek  architecture  soon  gave  way  to  more 
rounded  forms.  From  the  Bomanesque  it  gradually  passed  to  the 
Gothic,  or  pointed  style,  and  now  arches  of  all  imaginable  lines  of 
curvature  are  common  all  over  the  world.  The  largest  stone  arch 
in  England  is  at  Chester,  its  span  being  200  feet.  The  centre 
arch  of  Southwark  Bridge,  which  is  of  iron,  is  240  feet  span. 

Archbishop.  An  archbishop  is  '  enthroned  *  when  he  is  in- 
vested with  the  archbishopric.     A  bishop  is '  installed^ 

Archery.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows 
was  common  in  England  before  the  Conquest,  and  was  not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  introduced  by  the  Normans.  As  Wright 
('  England  in  the  Middle  Ages ')  points  out, '  the  names  bow  (boga) 
and  arrow  (aretoe),  by  which  they  have  always  been  known,  are 
taken  directly  from  die  Saxon ;  whereas,  if  the  practice  of  archery 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Normans,  it  is  possible  that  we  should 
have  called  them  arcs  (md  Jletches,'  The  enormous  distance  to 
which  the  ancient  bowmen  could  shoot  their  arrows  is  often 
alluded  to  by  the  older  poets  and  dramatists.  The  word  '  score '  in 
the  language  of  archers  meant  twenty  yards,  and  'a  mark  of 
twelve  score'  meant  a  mark  or  target  placed  240  yards  away. 
Shakespeare  (*  2  Henry  VIII.'  iii.)  makes  Falstaff  praise  Old  Double 
as  a  good  shot  in  the  following  words : — '  He  would  have  clapped 
i'  the  clout  at  twelve  score  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  at 
fourteen,  and  a  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a 
man's  head  good  to  see.'  These  seem  incredible  distances,  but 
Drayton  (*  Polyolbion,'  S.  xxvi.  p.  1175),  speaking  of  Bobin  Hood 
and  his  men,  says  that : — 

At  murks  full/brfy  tcortj  they  used  to  prick  and  rove. 

But  surely  that  must  be  an  t^nlicensed  stretch  of  the  poet ! 

Archipelago.  From  the  name  Archos  Felagos,  first  or  chief 
sea,  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  .^gean  Sea,  and  aa  \>iQ^  ^^^ 
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abounds  in  small  islands,  the  name  has  become  a  word  to  designate 
a  cluster  of  islands  wherever  situate. 

Arctic.  The  word  '  arctic '  is  derived  from  the  Greek  name  for 
the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  Arctoa,  and  arctic  means  'near 
Arctos ' — that  is,  in  the  extreme  north. 

Ard.  This  is  a  Saxon  termination  of  personal  names  denoting 
natural  tendency;  as  Goddard,  good-tempered;  Giffard,  liberal; 
Drunkard,  sottish ;  Sluggard,  lazy ;  and  many  othe 

Area  of  London.  The  district  under  the  charge  of  the  City 
and  the  Metropolitan  Police — '  Greater  London,'  as  it  has  been 
called — covers  687  square  miles.  The  '  City '  contains  only  632 
acres,  which  is  eight  acres  less  than  one  square  mile. 

Arena,  literally  *  a  sandy  place.'  It  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Bomans  to  that  part  of  an  amphitheatre  where  the  gladmton 
fought,  which  was  strewed  with  red  Rand  to  conceal  from  the 
view  of  the  spectators  any  blood  which  might  be  spilt. 

Around.  This  word  is  used  in  America  in  the  sense  of  near. 
An  *  American  Police  Gazette '  quotes  a  witness  as  saying, '  I  was 
standing  around  when  the  fight  took  place,'  and  Bartlett  in 
hb  '  Dictionary  of  Americanisms '  says,  '  A  friend  assures  me  that 
he  has  heard  a  clergyman  in  his  sermon  say  of  one  of  the  disciples, 
that  "  he  stood  around  the  Cross." ' 

Arras  were  hangings  for  rooms,  first  made  at  Arras,  in  France, 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  woven  stufis  having  simple 
patterns,  something  like  modem  wall-papers. 

Arresting  a  Dead  Body.  '  It  is  a  popular  error  that  a  creditor 
can  arrest  or  detain  the  body  of  a  deceased  debtor ;  and  the  doing 
such  an  act  is  indictable  as  a  misdemeanour.' — Wharton, 

Arrive  is  from  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  ripa,  a  bank  or  shore.  The 
allusion  is  to  landing  from  a  boat  or  ship. 

Arrowroot  is  so  named  because  the  South  American  Tniliiing 
apply  the  root  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  made  to  wounds  caused 
by  poisoned  arrows. 

Art  is  the  power  of  doing  something  not  taught  by  nature :  as  to 
walk  is  natural,  to  dance  is  an  art. 

Artemus  Ward.  This  name,  adopted  as  the  pseudonym  of 
Charles  F.  Browne,  the  American  humourist,  was  borne  as  a  real 
name,  though  with  the  *  u '  changed  to  an  'a,'  by  a  distinguished 
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American  general  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  also  by  a  jurist 
of  some  note  in  Massachusetts.    ■ 

Artery.  This  word  is  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  to 
preserve  or  protect  air.  The  Greeks  used  the  word  arterion  as  the 
name  for  the  windpipe. 

Artetiaii  Wells.  These  wells  were  so  named  from  one  at 
ArU>i$  in  France,  which  was  the  first  sunk  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  principles  involved.  The  Chinese  have  from  time  imme- 
morial used  wells  of  this  description,  and  they  have  also  been  in 
use  for  centuries  past  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  Artesian 
wells  are  only  possible  in  certain  localities.  Where  there  are  per- 
vious strata  Ijring  between  impervious  beds  the  water  percolating 
through  will  be  imprisoned ;  lying  upon  the  lowest,  and  rising  to 
some  point  in  the  highest,  where  a  pervious  stratum  brings  it  to 
the  surface,  and  it  escapes  in  the  form  of  springs.  If,  however, 
a  shaft  can  be  sunk  to  the  lowest  point,  the  water  of  the  whole 
basin  will  press  upwards  for  escape  and  will  rise  to  a  level,  corre- 
sponding to  the  gi-eatest  height  to  which  the  imprisoning  strata 
reach.  The  Artesian  Well  at  Grenoble,  near  Paris,  throws  the 
water  to  the  height  of  32  feet  above  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  500  gallons  eveiy  minute. 

Artichokes.  '  The  artichowe  (the  globe  artichoke)  was  intro- 
duced in  time  of  King  Heniy  the  Eight.' — Hakluyt,  1599. 

Artificer,  Artisan.  An  '  artificer '  is  one  who  requires  intel- 
lectual refinement  or  artistic  skill  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
or  art.  An  *  artisan '  is  one  whose  work  requires  no  further 
knowledge  than  the  general  rules  and  practices  of  his  trade. 

Artificial  Teeth.  The  earliest  known  allusion  to  artificial 
teeth  is  by  Martialis,  in  the  first  century  (Epigr.  xii.  23).  The 
lines  following  are  a  free  translation  : — 

Yon  use,  without  a  blush,  false  teeth  and  hair : 
But  Laelia,  your  equint  is  past  repair. 

Ben  Jonson  mentions  false  teeth  in  the  'Silent  Woman'  (1609). 

Artillery.  This  word  originally  comprised  various*  instru- 
ments of  warfare,  as  bows,  arrows,  crossbows,  kc.  The  most 
ancient  military  body  in  Europe — the  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany of  London — was  instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1537 
for  the  encouragement  of  archery.  The  verse  1  Sam.  xx.  40  says, 
*  ^ud  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his  lad.*     Fairfax  has : — 

His  heart  \mworlhy  is.  Shootresfl  (Vmi\e, 
Of  tbJnc  artiilery  to  /eel  the  might. 
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Asbestos  is  an  incombustible  fibrous  mineral,  so  soft  and 
pliable  that  it  may  be  woven  into  clotb.  The  ancients  wrapped 
dead  bodies  in  cloth  of  this  kind,  before  cremation,  in  order  Uiat 
the  whole  of  the  ashes  might  be  preserved. 

Ash  Wednesday.  The  first  day  of  Lent  is  so  called  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  sprinkling  ashes  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
were  condemned  to  do  penance  on  this  day. 

Ask,  or  Axe.  The  latter,  although  now  accounted  vulgar,  is 
the  correct  form  of  the  word.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  was  aacian. 
Chaucer  uses  the  word  axe ;  and  in  Wycliffe's  Bible  it  is — *  Or  if 
he  axe  a  fish.'  The  word  was  sometimes  spelt '  aks,'  from  which 
the  transition  to  '  ask '  is  very  easy. 

Asparagus.  This  name  is  said  to  be  from  the  Latin  a,  inten- 
sive, and  sparasso,  to  tear,  in  reference  to  the  strong  prickles  or 
sjpikelets  of  some  species  of  tho  plant.  This  word  is  frequently 
pix)liounced  *  Sparrow-grass.'  Some  years  ago  a  charade  was  cir- 
culated which  was  attributed  to  a  certain  alderman :  — 

My  first  is  a  little  thing  vot  bops  (sparrow)  ; 
My  second  brin^  us  good  bay  crops  (grass)  ; 
My  whole  I  eats  vith  mutton  chops  (Bparrow-grass). 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  says : — *  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
Sparrow-gi-ass  may  be  a  genuine  Northern  term.  "Sparrow," 
indeed,  is  wi*ong ;  but  tho  real  word  may  have  been  Spear-grass. 
For  the  plant  comes  up  like  a  multitude  of  little  spears ;  and  our 
ancestors  used  to  take  notice  of  such  similitudes.'  As  old  gar- 
deners called  the  plant  'sperage,'  Fox  Talbot  is  perhaps  right, 
and  asparagus  a  piece  of  modem  affectation. 

Assassin.  This  word  is  derived  from  a  military  and  religious 
Order  formed  in  Persia  by  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  called  *  Assassins,'  from  their  im- 
moderate use  of  Hashish,  or  Indian  hemp,  used  as  a  stimulant  in 
Eastern  countries.  They  are  said  to  havo  nerved  themselves  for 
their  horrible  work  by  the  excitement  produced  by  Hashish ;  so 
tl)at  an  assassin,  strictly,  is  not  a  secret  murderer,  but  a  drunken 
maniac. — Brand, 

Assay.  This  word  is  now  confined  to  the  testing  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  it  formerly  had  a  far  wider  significance  in  the  sense  of 
essaying,  or  trying.  There  was  an  ofiicer  of  the  king's  household 
called  the  *  Assayer,'  whoso  duty  it  was  to  assay  or  test  the  food 
supplied  at  the  royal  table.     Chaucer  says  contemptuously : — 

Thyno  Assayer  schallc  bo  an  boundo 
To  assaye  thy  mete  before  the. 
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Assets.  From  the  French  assez^  sufBcient.  The  word  originally 
meant  property  of  a  deceased  person  sufficient  (ctsaez)  to  pay  his 
debts  and  legacies.  The  application  of  the  word  to  the  property 
of  insolvent  debtors  is  comparatively  modem. 

Assigns.  This  word  is  now  only  used  in  the  plural.  The 
singular  form,  assign^  has  been  supplanted  by  the  word  '  assignee.' 

Assize.  In  Scotland  this  word  means  a  jury.  A  Scottish 
assize  consists  of  fifteen  men.  The  verdict  need  not  be  unanimous, 
as  in  England,  but  is  given  by  the  majority.     The  verdict  may  l>e 

*  guilty,'  *  not  proven,'  or '  not  guilty.'  The  verdict  of  *  not  proven ' 
Ls  legally  equivalent  to  one  of  not  guilty,  as  the  accused  person  is 
discharged  from  custody,  and  cannot  be  tried  again  for  the  same 
offence.     See  Jury. 

Astonish.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  stuniaUf  to  stun.  It  has, 
however,  some  affinity  with  the  Latin  o^^ont^t^,  thunderstruck,  and 
with  the  Fnglish  astound. 

Astronomy.  The  oldest  map  of  the  heavens  is  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris.  It  was  made  by  the  Chinese,  about  the  year 
600  B.C.,  and  contains  1,460  stars. 

Atom.  From  two  Greek  words,  signifying  so  small  that  it 
cannot  he  cut. 

Attorney.  This  word  at  one  time  had  a  far  wider  significance 
than  it  has  now.  In  a  *  Short  Catechism '  published  in  1 55 3,  quoted 
by  Archbishop  Trench  in  his  '  Select  Glossary,'  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as 

*  Our  only  attorney  .  .  .  between  God  and  Man.' 

Attorney,  Solicitor.  The  designation  attoi-^iey  was  abolished 
by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
Courts  of  Law.  Formerly,  all  proceedings  at  Common  Law  were 
carried  on  by  Attorneys,  Solicitors  conducted  proceedings  in  the 
Courts  of  Equity.  The  term  Solicitor  applies  now  to  both  branches 
of  the  profession,  and  is  the  only  one  in  use  to  designate  legal 
practitioners  below  the  rank  of  baiTisters. 

It  is  often  disputed  whether  or  not  attorneys  or  solicitoi-s  are 
entitled  to  wear  gowns.  In  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  April  1858, 
Mr.  John  Fen  wick,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  says — *  When  I  was 
admitted  in  Easter  Term,  1813,  an  attorney  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  I  had  to  stand  on  the  table  of  iho  Court,  an*ayed  in 
/A«  govDn  of  an  attorney,  i.e.  a  gown  in  shape  and  form  in  every 
re»?pect  as  that  of  a  Seijeant-at-law,  with  this  difference  that  the 
Serjeant's  gown  is  of  silk,  and  the  attorney's  of  stuff,  1  "weYL  'W* 
member  paying  a  shDUngfor  the  use  of  the  gown.' 

D  2 
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An  courant.  A  French  phrase,  which  means  '  weU-aoquainted 
with.'  In  English  composition  it  is  used  in  such  sentences  as — 
'  He  kept  himself  an  courarU  of  all  that  was  passing  aronnd  him.' 

Anction.  The  Americans  say  '  Sales  at  Auction.'  The  first 
auction  in  England  took  place  ahont  1715.  An  old  magazine  has 
the  following :  — '  Elihu  Yale,  an  American,  brought  such  a  quantity 
of  goods  from  the  East  Indies  that  he  had  not  room  enough  in  his 
house  in  London  for  them,  so  he  had  a  public  sale,  and  this  was 
the  first  sale  by  auction  in  England.'  Elihu  Yale  was  buried  at 
Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  and  on  his  tombstone  are  the  words : — 

Bom  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 

In  Afric  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed. 

Where  long  he  lived  and  thrived  ;  in  London  dead. 

Haydn  ('  Dictionary  of  Dates ')  says : — '  The  first  auction  in  Britain 
was  about  1700,  by  Elisha  Vale,  a  Governor  of  Fort  George  in  the 
East  Indies,  who  thus  sold  the  goods  he  had  brought  home.' 
Haydn  is  wrong ;    *  Elihu  Yale '   is  the  name  inscribed  on  the 

tomb.     This  Yale  was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  coll^  in 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  which  bears  his  name. 

Audacions.  This  word  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  a  bad  sense. 
Originally  it  meant  fearless,  intrepid,  or  commendable  boldness. 
Milton  says : — 

Tbence  many  a  league 
As  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending,  rides 
Audacious. 

And  Shakespeiire  has  'Audacious  without  impudency';  which 
iiow-a-days  seems  almost  a  contradiction. 

Audi  alteram  partem.  A  Latin  phrase,  signifying  '  hear  the 
other  side.' 

An  fait.  A  Fi-ench  phrase,  in  frequent  use  in  England.  It 
means  *  fully  actjuaintod  with  the  matter.'  The  familiar  saying 
'  up  to  '  is  a  very  gowi  equivalent. 

Angtist.     Augustus  (Vsttr  gave  his  name  to  this  month,  whii!h 
ltd   been   previously   known   in   Komo  as  sextilis.      In  Gallia, 
\  and  in  othcT  remote  parts  of  the  empii-e,  the  ancient  name 
month  vra»£avst,  or  Attut,  i.e.  harvest ;  and  this  similarity, 
of  July  (which  see),  no  doubt  suggested  the  change, 
that  the  French   have  never  adopted  the  Boman 
in  spelling  or  pronunoiat  ion.     They  continued  to  use 
kt  imm%  altering  the  spelling  first  to  Aousf,  and  then  to 
fionii»  Ait4i*     The  Dutch  word  for  harvest  is  Oegsf^  oy 
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Australia.  The  first  indication  of  Australia  on  any  map  is  in 
a  small  map  of  the  world  which  forms  the  vignette  to  a  Dutch 
work,  Journad  vande  Nasaauche  Vloot,  under  Admiral  THermitte, 
in  1623-4-5-6.  The  place  indicated  is  to  the  West  of  Cape  Car- 
pentaria of  the  present  map,  and  is  marked,  '  Land  eendiucht.' — 
Trvhner^s  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record,  1879. 

Australian  Aborigines.  The  last  aboriginal  native  of  Tas- 
mania, a  woman,  named  Trucanini,  died  on  May'^,  1876,  aged  73 
years. 

Authorship  of  the  Church  Catechism.  '  The  late  Mr.  Brand 
informed  me  that  in  a  copy  of  ''  Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  Church 
Catechism,"  1705,  is  the  following  note  by  Dr.  £llison,  Vicar  of 
Newcastle-upon-iyne,  dated  1708: — "Dr.  Alexander  Nowell, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  composed  the  Church  Caiechism,  as  far  as  the 
article  on  the  Sacraments,  which  article  was  drawn  up  by  Bishop 
Overall,  Dr.  Nowell's  successor  in  the  deanery." ' — ChurUyrHs  Life 
of  Nowell,  p.  184. 

Avast.  This  is  the  nautical  term  for  *  stop ' ;  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Italian  basta,  enough. 

Ave  Maria.  A  Boman  Catholic  form  of  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  first  two  words  in  Latin, 
which  signify  *  Hail,  Mary ! '  The  word  -ire  is  of  two  syllables, 
and  is  pronounced  *  A-ve.* 

Average  formerly  meant  work  done  for  the  lord  by  the  avers, 
or  draught-cattle  of  the  tenant. — Wedgwood, 

Avocation.  This  word,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
much  used  in  a  wrong  sense,  as  a  synonym  for  vocation,  to  which 
its  meaning  is  exactly  opposite.  A  man's  vocation  is  his  caUing 
— the  occupation  or  business  to  which  he  is  called.  An  avocation 
is  something  which  calls  him  away  from  his  vocation. 

Avoirdupois.  *  This  term  comes  from  the  Old  French  Avoirs- 
de-poids — goods  that  are  sold  by  weight,  and  not  by  measurement.' 
— Wedgwood, 

Avoirdupois  and  Troy  Weights.  Although  one  pound  avoir- 
dupois or  'imperial'  weight  contains  16  ounces,  and  one  pound 
Troy  weight  only  12  ounces,  the  actual  proportion  is  as  17  to  14. 

AwfdL  This  slang  word,  which  is  made  to  do  duty  for  every 
adjective  in  the  language  by  turns,  seems  to  have  originated  in 
America.  Bartlett,  in  his  'Glossary  of  American  Words  and 
Phrases,  1859,  says :  '  Everything  that  excites  surprise  \a  a^qful 
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with  them '  [the  New  Englanders] :  and  he  quotes  *  awful  hill,' 

*  awful  nose/  *  awful  custom/   *  awful  eaters/  *  awful  cold  day,' 

*  awful  handsome/  *  awfully  given  to  smoking/  &c.  He  does  not, 
however,  quote  anything  so  absurd  as  *  awfully  jolly/  which  is  so 
common  ampng  young  ladies  in  the  old  country. 

Awkward.  The  word  aiok  signifies  *  the  left  as  opposed  to  the 
right.'  A  left-handed  man  is  therefore  an  awkward  man.  Any- 
thing clumsily  done  is  said  to  be  awkwardly  done — ^that  is,  done 
as  though  with  the  left  hand.  Dexter  means  *  right  as  opposed  to 
left.'  Hence,  a  right-handed  man  does  things  dexterously,  or  with 
dexterity. 


B 

Baal.  '  This  word  is  to  this  day  a  name  of  the  sun  in  Irish : 
as  in  Bel-ain,  a  year  (i.e.  a  "  sun  circle  ") ;  and  LarBdlrtinne,  mid- 
summer day — i,e.  "the  day  of  the  fire  of  Baal,"  from  the  huge  fires 
that  are  to  this  day  lighted  on  that  anniversary.' — Fras.  Croasley, 

Babbler.  This  word,  from  its  occuiTcnce  in  almost  all  lan- 
guages, is  supposed  to  have  some  traditionary  connection  with  the 
confusion  at  Babel,  At  Babel  there  was  coiifusion  of  tongues,  and 
now  when  a  man  talks  in  a  confused  and  inai*ticulate  manner,  he  is 
said  to  *  babble.' — Dean  ffoarey  English  Roots, 

Babies*  Corals.  The  use  of  corals  by  infants  while  teething  is 
at  least  two  hundred  yeai-s  old.  Addison,  who  was  bom  in  1672, 
says  in  No.  1  of  the  *  Spectator,'  that  he  has  been  told  that  at  two 
months  old  he  '  would  not  use  his  coral  until  they  took  the  bells 
from  it.' 

Bachelors.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  7  William  III.  1695,  a 
tax  was  laid  upon  all  bachelors  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  The  amount  varied  from  one  shilling  a  year  for  a  com- 
mon person  to  \2L  for  a  duke.  Bachelors  were  dbarged  in  1785 
with  extra  duties  upon  servants. 

Bachelors'  Bnttons.  '  Now  the  similitude  that  these  floures 
have  to  the  jagged  cloath  buttons  ancientlie  wome  in  this  king- 
dom gave  occasion  to  our  gentlewomen  and  other  lovers  of  floures 
in  these  times  to  call  them  bachelors  buttons.' — Quoted  by  Noares^ 
edit.  1822,  p.  23. 
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Bacon.  Most  dictionaries  give  as  the  origin  of  this  word  the 
Anglo-Saxon  bacan,  to  bake,  but  as  bacon  is  never  baked,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  correct  etymon.  The  word  is  more  likely  to 
have  come  to  us  from  bece,  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the  beech 
tree,  the  triangular-shaped  nuts,  or  maaf,  of  which  were  given  as 
food  to  hogs  intended  to  be  converted  into  bacon,  for  the  purpose 
of  hardening  their  flesh.  The  phrase  '  Save  your  bacon '  arose 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England,  when  housewives  in  the 
ODuntry  had  to  take  extraordinary  precautions  to  save  their  prin- 
cipal provision,  bacon,  from  the  greedy  appetites  of  soldiers  on  the 
march. 

Back  and  fortL  In  New  England  this  phrase  is  used  in- 
stead of  its  English  equivalent,  'backwards  and  forwards.' 

Backgammon.  From  the  Danish  h<ikke,  a  tray,  and  gammen, 
a  game.  The  word  blot,  used  in  the  game  to  signify  leaving  a 
piece  exposed,  is  Danish  for  naked.  Backgammon  was  probably 
introduced  by  the  Danes  when  they  first  invaded  England.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  called  it  'Tables.'  The  game  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks. 
Homer  alludes  to  this  or  a  similar  game  in  the  following  two  lines 
of  the  first  book  of  the  *  Odyssey ': — 

Before  the  door  they  were  amusiog  themselves  at  tables. 
Sitting  on  the  skini  of  oxen  which  they  themselves  had  killed. 

Badger.  This  word  applied  to  a  trader  is  common  in  old 
plays  and  books.  In  the  *  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,'  vol.  1547- 
1580,  is  the  following : — *  Dec.  17,  1565.  Note  of  certain  persons 
upon  Humber  side,  who  buy  up  great  quantities  of  com,  two  of 
whom  are  authorised  badgers  J  By  5  Eliz.  c.  12,  badgers  are  to  be 
licensed  annually  under  penalty  of  5^.  The  word  means  corn-dealer. 

Baffle.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  was  *  to  unknight.' 
The  ceremony  on  these  occasions  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most 
contemptuous  nature,  one  part  of  it  being  to  hang  the  recreant  up 
by  the  heels.   Spenser,  in  ihe  *  Faerie  Queene,'  describes  it  thus : — 

And  after  all  for  greater  infamie, 
He  by  the  heels  him  huna  npon  a  tree 
And  baffuTd  80,  that  all  who  passed  by 
The  picture  of  bis  punishment  might  see. 

B.  VI.  vii.  7. 

Shakespeare  also  makes  Fal staff  say  : — 

An  I  do  not,  call  me  villain  and  haffle  me. 

I  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  BC,  2. 
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firom  a  beam  supported  in  the  middle,  forming  a  pair  of  scales ; 
hence  our  word  '  balance.' 

Balance.  This  word  is  generally  used  throughout  America  in 
the  sense  of  *  remainder ';  thus  they  say,  *  the  balance  of  a  speech,' 
*  the  balance  of  the  people/  the  *  balance  of  the  day,'  &c. 

Balcony.  The  first  balcony,  or  belconey,  as  it  was  originally 
called  in  England,  was  put  up  in  Covent  Garden  by  Lord  Arundel 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Up  to  about  the  year  1815  the  accent 
was  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word.  Hogers,  in  his  '  Table 
Talk/  says, '  Con'template  is  bad  enough,  but  bal'cony  makes  me 
sick.'    See  Barbican. 

Bald.  This  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  ball,  and  the 
meaning  of  it  is  the  head  reduced  to  the  smoothness  of  a  ball  by 
the  loss  of  hair.    It  was  anciently  written '  balled.'   Thus  Chaucer 


His  head  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glass. 

Balderdash.  Originally  the  froth  or  lather  made  by  barbers  in 
dashing  balls  of  soap  backwards  and  forwards  in  hot  water. 

Bubbly  spume,  or  barber^s  balderdash. — Nath,  1599. 

Bal,  Bally.  This  prefix  to  the  names  of  many  localities  in 
Ireland  is  the  Irish  word  baile,  a  town,  a  village.  The  termina- 
tion is  generally  descriptive :  thus,  Ballymore  is  '  the  great  town ' ; 
Bally«^nnon,  the  *  town  on  the  river  Shannon.' 

Ball,  Ballet.  These  words,  both  in  French  and  English,  are 
derived  from  the  same  source.  In  England,  however,  a  bullet  is 
the  missile  discharged  from  a  rifle  or  gun,  and  a  ball  is  sent  from  a 
cannon.     In  France,  it  is  baUe  de/unl,  and  batUet  de  canon. 

Ballad.  Yerstegan,  in  his '  Glossary,'  says,  '  Lay^  a  song.  It  is 
sometimes  written  Ley,  and  sometimes  Leid ;  of  this  cometh  our 
name  of  Ballad,  which  is  as  much  in  signification  as  a  song  of  an 
act  or  deed  done.' — RestitiUion,  &c.,  edit.  1655,  p.  178. 

Ballad  Singers.  Anciently  ballad-singers,  rope-dancers,  and 
others  of  similar  occupations  were  compelled  to  take  out  licences. 
In  the  *  London  Grazette '  of  April  13,  1682,  there  is  the  following 
notice : — *  Whereas  Mr.  John  Clarke  of  London,  bookseller,  did 
rent  of  Charles  Killigrew  Esq.  the  licensing  of  all  ballad-singers 
for  ^YQ  years ;  which  time  is  expired  at  Ladyday  next.  These  are 
therefore  to  give  notice  to  all  ballad-singers  that  they  take  out 
licenses  at  the  Office  of  the  Hevels  at  Whitehall  for  singing  and 
selling  of  small  books,  according  to  an  ancient  custom.    Axidi  ^ 
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persons  concerned  are  hereby  desired  to  take  notice  of;  and  to  sup- 
press all  mountebanks,  rope-dancers,  prize-players,  ballad-singers, 
and  such  as  make  show  of  motions  and  strange  sights,  that  have 
not  a  license  in  red  and  black  letters,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  said  Charles  Killigrew  Esq.  Master  of  the  Revels  to  His  Ma- 
jesty that  they  may  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law.' 

Ballast.  From  Provincial  Danish,  hag-hzs,  the  back  load. 
When  a  ship  has  to  retui'n  home  without  a  cargo,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  carry  a  quantity  of  stones,  or  other  worthless  material,  to  pre- 
serve the  equilibrium  of  the  vessel.  This  is  the  bag-lcsa  of  the 
Danish,  and  hence  '  ballast,'  which  has  the  same  signification.  For 
many  years  vessels  from  Newcastle,  after  discharging  a  cargo  of 
coals  in  London,  took  in  at  Erith  on  the  Thames  a  quantity  of 
halldst — that  is,  gravel  or  other  earth — which  they  disdiarged  on 
arriving  at  the  Tyne.  In  the  course  of  time  the  accumulation  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  formed  huge  hills  on  both  sides.  When 
railways  were  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  the  material  was 
used  to  form  embankments,  and  to  cover  other  portions  of  the  lines. 
From  this  circumstance  the  word  *  ballast '  has  come  into  general  use, 
both  in  England  and  America,  for  the  final  layer  of  earth  upon  the 
surface  of  new  railways. 

Balloon  is  from  the  French  ballon,  a  large  ball.  The  first  ascent 
of  a  balloon  was  in  June  1783,  when  a  fire-balloon,  thirty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  made  by  Montgolfier,  rose  to  a  height  of  1,500  feet. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  a  larger  one  went  up,  carrying  a 
sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  all  of  which  descended  in  safety.  On 
the  following  November  21st,  Professor  Charles  and  the  Marquis 
d'Arlandes  ascended  in  a  Montgolfier,  and  remained  in  the  air 
twenty-five  minutes,  sailing  for  some  distance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  A  few  days  afterwards,  December  1,  Charles,  with  a 
companion  named  Robert,  ascended  in  a  balloon  filled  with  hydro- 
gen, and  made  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present.  Naviga- 
tion of  the  air  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  dangerous  than  navigation 
of  the  sea.  It  is  computed  that  out  of  1,500  aeronauts  making 
10,000  ascents,  only  fifteen  lives  have  been  lost. — Condensed  from 
C/iamheria  EncychpoBdia. 

BaUoon  Post.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  fifty-four  balloons 
were  despatched,  carrying  two  and  a  half  millions  of  letters,  weigh- 
ing altogether  ten  tons.  The  first  balloon  was  sent  up  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1870;  the  kst  on  January  20,  1871.  One  which  left 
on  November  30,  1870,  has  never  been  heard  of,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 
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Ball's  Pond,  near  London,  is  '  so  named  from  one  John  Ball, 
licho  kept  a  house  of  entertainment  here  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  having  for  its  sign,  "The  Salutation."  A 
Lirge  pond,  which  remained  till  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  was  probably  in  his  day  frequented  by  duck-hunters,  and 
by  them  coupled  with  the  name  of  their  host.  A  token  issued  by 
him  bears  the  inscription,  "  John  Ball  at  the  boarded  house  neere 
Newington  Greene." ' — LeiMa  Islington, 

Balm  is  a  contraction  of '  balsam.' 

Baltic  Sea.  Cluverius  says  that  the  Baltic  Sea  is  so  named 
firom  haUeus,  a  belt,  because  the  strait  or  entrance  to  the  sea  has 
always  been  called  the  '  Belt.' 

Banbury  Cakes  are  of  great  antiquity.  In  '  A  Treatise  of 
Melancholy,  by  T.  Bright,  Doctor  of  Physic,  1586,'  is  the  following 
paragn^h  : — '  Sodden  wheate  is  a  grosse  and  melancholicke  nourish- 
mente,  and  bread,  especiallie  of  the  fine  flower  imleavened :  of  this 
sorte  are  ba^e-puddings,  or  panne  puddings  made  with  flower, 
frittais,  panc^es,  such  as  we  calle  Bariherrie  Cakes,  and  those 
greate  ones  confected  with  butere,  egges,  etc.,  used  at  weddings ; 
and  howsoever  it  be  prepared  rye  and  bread  made  thereof  carrieth 
with  itte  plentie  of  melancholic.' 

Bandanna,  the  name  for  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs,  is  of  Spanish 
origin ;  bandano,  in  that  language,  meaning  a  *  neckerchief. ' 

Bank.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  word  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  word  banco,  a  shop  counter,  but  this  is  thought  to  be 
an  error.  The  word  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Italian  monie, 
meaning  a  common  fund,  or  joint  stock.  Public  loans  for  the 
service  of  the  State  were  known  by  the  name  monti.  The  Banks 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  formed  by  uniting  several  Government 
loans ;  and  as  they  lent  money  to  poor  and  deserving  persons,  they 
were  called  monli  di  jneth,  which  means  literally  *  banks  of 
charity,'  or  charity  banks.  The  first  regular  banker  in  London 
was  ^Vands  Child,  who  established  *  Child's  Bank,'  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  The  old  banking-house  was  pulled  down,  and  new 
premises  erected  on  the  site  near  Temple  Bar,  in  1879.  On 
these  premises  the  business  is  still  carried  on  under  the  style  of 
Child  and  Co.  The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  a.d.  1695.  It  commenced  business  in 
Grocers'  Hall,  in  the  Poultry.  An  early  mention  of  the  word 
bank,  as  a  place  of  depoeit  formoney,  is  in  the  Aathonaed  Yemotk 
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of  the  Scriptures,  Luke  xix.  23  :  '  Wherefore  then  gavest  not  thou 
my  money  into  the  bank  1 ' 

Bank  Hotes  are  always  called  '  Bank  Bills '  in  America. 

Banks  of  Biven.  In  looking  down  a  river,  the  bank  on  our 
left  side  is  the  left  bank ;  that  on  our  right  side  is  the  right  hank. 

Bankrupt.  From  the  Italian  hanco,  a  bench  or  counter,  and 
roUo,  broken ;  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  breaking  the  benches 
or  tables  of  those  money-changers  who  became  insolvent. 

Banns  of  Marriage.  The  earliest  eyisting  canonical  enactment 
on  this  subject  is  in  the  eleventh  Canon  of  the  Synod  of  West- 
minster, A.D.  1 200 ;  which  enacts  that  no  marriage  shall  be  con- 
tracted without  banns  thrice  published  in  the  church,  unless  by 
the  special  authority  of  the  bishop. — WHkinSy  Concilia  Magna 
Brittanicd,  i.  507.  During  the  Commonwealth  banns  might  either 
be  published  in  churches,  or  by  the  bellman,  or  crier,  on  market- 
days,  at  the.  nearest  market  town  to  the  residence  of  the  parties. 
Marriages  might  be  celebrated  before  magistrates,  whose  certificate 
was  valid  proof  of  legal  marriage.  A  copy  of  a  certificate  of  a 
marriage  performed  before  a  magistrate  at  Chester  in  1654  is  to 
be  found  in  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  October  9, 1858.  This  certificate 
recites  that  the  intention  of  marriage  had  been  '  published  at  the 
Market  Cross  in  Chester,  three  market-days  in  three  several  weeks ; 
viz.  the  7th,  14th,  and  21st  days  of  June,  1654.' 

Banquet.  What  is  now  called  *  dessert*  was  formerly  the 
banquetj  and  was  usually  served  in  a  separate  apartment.  Mas- 
singer  (*  Unnat.  Comb.')  says,  *  We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but 
let  the  musick  and  banquet  be  prepared  here.'  And  Taylor,  in 
the  *  Penniless  Pilgrim,'  has — *  Every  meale  foure  long  tables  fur- 
nished with  all  varieties,  our  first  and  second  course  being  three- 
score dishes  at  one  boord,  and  after  that  alwayes  a  banquet.' 

Bantam.  A  small  species  of  domestic  fowl,  brought  originally 
from  Bantam,  a  town  in  Java. 

Banter.  The  verb  *  to  banter '  is  derived  from  the  name  of  *  a 
set  of  scholars  called  "  banterers,"  who  make  it  their  employment  to 
tiilk  at  a  venture,  lye,  and  prate  what  nonsense  they  please.' — Life 
of  Anthony  it  Wood,  1649. 

Baptismal  Hame.  Lord  Campbell  held  that  a  letter  may  be 
a  good  ba])tiHmal  name.  In  the  case  *  The  Queen  v.  Dale '  (17 
*  Quoou'h  IJciich  Reports,'  p.  66)  he  said  :  *  I  do  not  see  that  thero 
is  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  magistrate's  actual  name  is  not 
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J.  H.  Harper.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  vowel  may  be  a  good 
Christiaii  name ;  why  not  a  consonant  %  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  sitting  here,  on  whose  accuracy  we  can 
rely,  that  he  knows  a  lady  who  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  ^'  D." 
Why  may  not  a  gentleman  as  well  be  baptised  by  a  consonant? ' 

Barb.  The  barb  on  an  arrow,  or  a  fish-hook,  is  the  beard-like 
(5ar6a,  the  beard)  projection,  directed  backwards  to  prevent  it  from 
losing  its  hold. 

Barbarian.  Gibbon  says  that  harhar  was  the  imitative  sound 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  language  of  tribes  whose  speech  was 
harsh  and  unintelligible.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Komans  in  the 
same  sense.  Ovid  says  of  himself  when  banished  to  Pontus,  '  Bar- 
harus  hie  ego  sum  quia  nan  inteUigor  ulliJ  *  Here  I  am  a  bar- 
barian, because  I  am  understood  by  no  one,* 

Barbecue.  This  word,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  means 
to  roast  an  animal  whole,  as  an  ox,  or  a  hog.     Ingoldsby,  in  the 

*  Lay  of  St.  Cuthbert,*  says : — 

And  the  barbecu*d  sucking-pig's  done  to  a  turn. 

The  word  barbecue  is  probably  formed  from  barbe,  beard,  and 
jueue,  tail ;  meaning  *  from  head  to  tail/  the  whole  body. 

Barber,  from  the  Latin  barba,  the  beard.  The  business  of 
hair-cutting  is  generally  united  with  the  legitimate  oflGlce  of  the 
barber.  Barbers  existed  from  very  early  ages.  Ezekiel,  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  says  :  *  And  thou,  son  of  man,  take 
thee  a  barber's  razor,  and  cause  it  to  pass  upon  thy  head  and  upon 
thy  beard.' 

The  verb  to  barb,  meaning  to  shave,  is  not  often  met  with.    In 

*  Pepys's  Diary,'  under  date  November  27,  1665,  it  occurs  : — *To 
Sir  G.  Smith's,  it  being  now  night,  and  there  up  to  his  chambc* 
and  sat  talking,  and  I  barbing  against  to-morrow.' 

Handle  Holme,  in  his  curious  book  on  'Heraldry,'  gives  us 
some  curious  details  as  to  barbers.    *  A  barber,'  he  says,  *  is  always 
known  by  his  checque  parti-coloured  apron ;  neither  can  he  be 
termed  a  barber,  or  poler,  or  shaver  till  his  apron  be  about  him.' 
His   instrument  case  contains  his  looking-glass;   a  set  of  horn 
combs  with  teeth  on  one  side  and  wide  for  the  combing  and  ready- 
ing of  long,  thick  and  strong  heads  of  hair,'  *  a  rasp  to  file  the  eud 
of  a  tooth,  &c.'     Several  curious  names  of  beards  arc  mentioned  : 
the  pick-a-devant  beard  is  a  sharp-pointed  one ;  a  cath^ral  beard  is 
one  trimmed  so  as  to  be  very  broad  at  the  bottom,  spreading  like 
the  tail  of  a  fish ;  ihi^  forked  beard  is  a  broad  beard  ending  m  \.^o 
jpomts;  ^tbe  fni?us^ea/en  beard,  where  the  beard  gro^eilcL  scaXXet- 
j'n^ljr,  not  together,  but  here  and  there  a  tuft.*     The  BritiaJi  \>eMA 
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'hath  long  mochedoes  [nioustachios]  on  the  higher  lip  hanging 
down  either  side  the  chm,  all  the  rest  of  the  face  hcing  bare/  &c 
*  Scizzors '  in  this  article  is  written  *  cisers.* 

Barber's  Pole.  Anciently  barbers  performed  minor  operations 
in  surgery,  and  in  partictdar,  when  bleeding  was  customary,  it  was 
to  the  barber  that  the  patients  applied  to  be  bled.  '  To  assist  this 
operation,  it  being  necessary  for  the  patient  to  grasp  a  staff,  a 
stick  or  pole' was  always  kept  by  the  barber-surgeon,  together  with 
the  fillet  or  bandaging  he  used  for  tying  the  patient's  arm.  When 
the  pole  was  not  in  use  the  tape  was  tied  to  it,  so  that  they  might 
be  both  together  when  wanted,  and  in  this  state  pole  and  tape 
were  hung  at  the  door  as  a  sign.  At  length,  instead  of  hanging 
out  the  identical  pole  used  in  the  operation,  a  pole  was  painted 
with  stripes  round  it  in  imitation  of  the  real  pole  and  bandage,  and 
thus  came  the  sign.'  Lord  Thurlow,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  July  17, 1797,  said  that  *by  a  statute,  still  in  force,  barbers 
and  surgeons  were  each  to  use  a  pole  [as  a  sign].  The  barbers  were 
to  have  theirs  blue  and  white,  striped,  with  no  other  appendage ; 
but  the  surgeons',  which  was  the  same  in  other  respects,  was  like- 
wise to  have  a  galley-pot,  and  a  red  rag,  to  denote  the  particular 
nature  of  their  vocation.'  The  last  barber-surgeon  in  London  was  a 
man  named  Middleditch,  of  Great  Suffolk  Street,  in  the  Borough. 
He  died  there  in  1821.  Mr.  Timbs,  in  his  'Autobiography,'  says,  *  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  dentistiy.' 

Barbican.  This  woixi  is  not,  as  is  currently  supposed,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  burgh  kenning  or  '  town-watching '  tower.  It  comes 
fi*om  the  Persian  bala  klaneh,  a  projecting  tiin^et  over  a  gateway, 
and  the  word  exactly  describes  a  mediaeval  barbican.  The  term 
'  balcony '  comes  from  the  same  root. 

Barclay  and  Perkins's  Brewery  was  founded,  in  a  small  way, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ])y  Edmund  Halsey,  who  having 
made  a  fortune,  married  his  daughter — ^an  only  child — to  Lord 
Cobham.  At  Halsey's  death  it  was  not  considere<l  fit  that  a  peer 
should  continue  the  business.  It  was  accordingly  transfen^ed  for 
30,000/.  to  a  Mr.  Thrale,  a  clerk  in  the  house,  security  being  taken 
upon  the  property.  Thrale  paid  off  the  debt  in  eleven  yeains,  and 
afterwards  became  M.P.  for  Southwark  and  High  Sheriff  of 
Surrey,  dying  in  1758.  His  son  was  the  Thrale  with  whom  and 
with  whose  pretty  wife  Dr.  Johnson  was  on  such  friendly  terms. 
He  got  into  diflSculties,  but  his  wife  *  begged  and  borrowed'  enough 
to  retain  the  brewery.  At  his  death,  in  1781,  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
executor,  sold  the  entire  concern  for  135,000L  to  David  Barclay, 
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the  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Barclay  and  Co.,  who  placed  in  it  his 
nephew  and  Mr.  Perkms,  who  had  been  manager  in  Thrale's  time ; 
and  so  arose  the  great  firm  of  Barclay  and  Perkins.  The  brewery 
now  covers  about  14  acres  of  ground. 

Prai8e-Ch>d  Barebone.  This  enthusiast's  real  name  was  Bar- 
bon.  His  baptismal  name  was  undoubtedly  '  Praise-Gk>d.'  He 
was  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet  Street,  and  was  M.P.  for  London  in 
the  Parliament  called,  after  him,  the  Barebones  Parliament.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1662,  but  whether  he  died 
there  or  was  released  is  not  known.  His  son  was  a  great  builder 
and  projector,  and  became  '  Dr.  Barbon,'  but  was  generally  known 
as  '  Damned  Dr.  Barebone.'  He  built  the  houses  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  and  in  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

Barg^-board,  a  term  used  in  architecture,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
term  'verge-board.' 

Baring  Brothers.  The  founder  of  this  celebrated  mercantile 
house  was  John  Baring,  a  German,  who  established  himself  in 
business  at  Exeter  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Two 
of  his  sons  removed  the  business  to  London  in  1770,  where  it  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  trading  concerns  in  the  world. 
The  various  members  of  the  firm  have  been  as  much  distinguished 
intellectually  as  for  their  commercial  eminence. 

Barley  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Himalaya,  where  it  is, 
apparently,  indigenous. 

Barley  Sugar.  Barley  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
this  sweet,  nor  has  the  word  any  right  to  be  in  the  name.  It  is  a 
corruption  of  the  French  term  hrOle,  burnt.  Barley  sugar  is,  therc- 
fore,  burnt  sugar,  or,  in  French,  sucre  hrHle. 

Barnacles.  This  word  is  often  used  by  old  people  to  signify 
*  spectacles.'  It  may  have  been  formerly  the  common  name  for 
them.  The  word  *  barnacles'  is  used  by  farriers  as  the  name  of  an 
instrument  by  which  they  hold  a  horse  by  the  nose.  As  spectacles 
an;  supported  by  the  nose,  there  is  some  analogy. 

Baronet.  Anciently  there  were  two  degreoa  of  barons — viz. 
those  by  feudal  tenure,  and  thoso  who  were  summoned  to  Parlia- 
mmt  by  writ  of  summons.  These  latter  were  called  baronets. 
Both  were  styled  Honourable,  and  both  were  entitled  to  wear 
coronets.  The  distinction  in  time  ceased  to  be  recognised,  and  the 
title  'baronet'  fell  into  hhej^ance.    It  waa  revived  by  JamoaLy 
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May,  22,  1611,  when  eighteen  were  created,  each  of  them  paying 
1,000^.  for  the  honour.  This  money  was  ostensibly  for  im- 
provements in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Tn  connection  with  tliis 
application  of  the  fund,  all  baronets  were  allowed  to  place  in  their 
shield  of  arms  the  noted  Lamh  derg  Eirin^  or  red  hand  of  Ulster, 
forfeited  by  the  O'Neil  family*  Some  have  thought  that  modem 
baronets  are  entitled  to  bo  called  Honourable,  and  to  a  distinctive 
coronet,  but  they  forget  that  in  everything  but  the  name  the  two 
kinds  of  baronets  are  distinct.  A  modern  writer  has  said,  '  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  the  two  as  between  a  Koman 
Consul  in  ancient  Britain,  and  a  British  Consul  in  modern  Borne.' 

Baron  of  Beef.  The  baron  of  beef  is  a  double  sirloin,  a  joint 
which  is  usually  served  at  great  public  entertainments,  and  at 
the  English  Court  on  Christmas  Day.  The  name  *  baron'  was 
probably  applied  in  jocular  allusion  to  the  sirloin,  a  Baron  being 
higher  in  rank  than  a  Sir,  or  knight. 

Barrack.  From  the  Gaelic  barrack ^  brushwood ;  hence  bar- 
racha,  a  hut,  or  booth.  The  original  barracks  were  huts  made  of 
the  branches  of  trees.  '  Before  the  gates  of  Bari  he  lodged  in  a 
miserable  hut  or  barrack  composed  of  dry  branches,  and  thatched 
with  straw.' — Gibbon. 

Barrel.  A  cylindrical  wooden  vessel  made  of  bars,  or  staves 
hooped  together. 

Barristers'  Bags.  These  are  either  red  or  dark  blue.  Strictly 
speaking,  red  bags  are  reserved  for  Queen's  counsel  and  Serjeants, 
but  a  stuff  gownsman  may  carry  one  if  presented  therewith  by  a 
*  silk.'  Only  red  bags  may  bo  taken  into  court,  blue  ones  must  be 
left  in  the  robing-room.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  colour 
or  use  of  solicitors'  bags. 

Barristers'  Fees  in  bygone  days.  A  barrister's  fee  was 
anciently  an  angel,  or  ten  shillings.  The  following  couplet,  quoted 
in  Nares'  '  Glossary,'  puts  this  pretty  plainly  : — 

Upon  Annf/s  Marriaok  with  a  Lawyer, 

Anne  is  an  nngel ;  what  if  so  she  be  ? 
Wiiat  is  an  angel  but  a  lawyer's  fee  ? 

Bassoon.  The  bassoon  is  a  musical  instrument  which  was 
originally  called  a  bass-horn. 

Batch.  A  batch  of  bread  is  as  much  as  is  baked  at  one  time. 
A  baker  was  formerly  called  a  *  batch ter '  or  *  baxter.* 

Bath.     In  'The  Office  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,'  bv  William 
Lawjmrd,  1588,  p.  334,  is  the  following; — *'  ^>ic\vVwo*y\a\KR.^\aso5 
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.  .  .  .  licence  diseased  persons  (living  of  Almes)  to  travel  to 
Bathe  or  to  Buckstone  for  remedie  of  their  griefe.'  Tliis  is  pi> 
bably  the  origin  of  the  saying,  '  Go  to  Bath.'  The  words 
'  remedie  of  their  griefe '  seem  to  point  to  mental  disorder,  if  so, 

*  Go  to  Bath  and  get  your  head  shaved '  implies  that  the  waters 
of  that  city  were  in  good  repute  for  the  cure  of  mental  de- 
rangements. 

Baflet,  Bat.  Touchstone,  in  *  As  You  like  It,'  says, '  I  remem- 
ber the  kissing  of  her  hcAlei^  The  batlet^  or  battledore,  as  it  is 
now  called,  was  the  prototype  of  the  modem  mangle.  It  consisted 
of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  about  two  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide, 
with  a  thin  short  handle  at  each  end.  The  linen  to  be  '  mangled ' 
was  coiled  round  a  roller  and  placed  upon  a  flat  table ;  the  l^tlot 
was  then  used  with  all  the  pressure  the  operator  could  put  upon 
it  to  roll  the  linen  backwards  and  forwards  until  it  was  smooth. 
The  cricket-bat  is  evidently  named  after  this  instrument.  The 
batlet  is  still  used  in  Yorkshire. 

Batta.  This  name  is  applied  to  allowances  made  to  military 
officers  on  service  in  India,  in  addition  to  their  i-cgular  pay.  The 
word  is  Hindustanee,  and  signifies  allowance, 

Battersea  was  anciently  '  St.  Peter's  ea '  (ea,  island). 

Battle  Bridge,  now  King's  Cross,  is  the  traditional  site  of  the 
great  battle  between  Boadicea,  the  queen  of  the  Iceni,  and  Sueto- 
nius Paulinus,  the  Koman  general.  The  bridge  was  over  tiio 
river  Fleet. 

Battledore  and  Shuttlecock.  Battledore  in  this  phrase  is  the 
Spanish  hatidor,  a  beater  or  striker.  Shuttlecock  (evidently  a 
corruption  of  'shuttle  cork*),  the  feathered  cork  which  is  driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  players,  as  a  shuttle  moves  in  a  loom. 

Battle  of  Waterloo.     Mr.  A.  J.  Dunkin,  of  Dartford,  shows  in 

•  Notes  and  Queries,'  July,  1873,  that  the  first  intelligence  of  thin 
battle  was  brought  to  EngLand  by  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  an  archi- 
tect, who  afterwards  built  Hungerford  Market,  and  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  a  design  for  new  London  Bridge. 

Battle  BoyaL  Battle-royal  is  a  term  used  in  cock-iigbtiDg, 
signifying  a  kind  of  free  fight  between  three,  five,  or  seven  game 
cocks,  which  are  made  to  fight  until  all  are  defeated  but  one,  who 
is  then  declared  to  be  the  victor. 

Bauble.  A  bauble  was  originally  an  implement  having  lv\m\)tt 
of  lead  hanging  by  short  leather  thongs  from  the  end  ot  ^  ?\ior\i 
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Btick,  for  beating  dogs,  <kc.  Afterwards  a  Eimilar  instrument, 
omamonted  burlesquely,  was  used  by  a  fool  at.  court,  as  symbolic 
of  hifl  office. 

Baxter's  Maxim.  Dean  Stanley,  in  speaking  at  Kidder- 
minster, said  that  the  maxim  attributed  to  Baxter,  '  In  necessary 
things  unity,  in  doubtful  things  liberty,  in  all  things  charity,'  was 
*  dug  out  of  an  obscure  German  treatise.*  W.  L.  Bowles,  the  poet, 
who  had  it  inscribed  over  a  doorway  of  his  house  in  the  Close  at 
Salisbury,  always  attributed  it  to  Melancthon.  It  seems  dear 
that  Baxter  was  not  its  author. 

Bayonet.  This  word  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Bay- 
onne,  in  France,  where,  it  is  stated,  bayonets  were  first  made  in 
1640,  or,  as  others  say,  were  first  used  at  the  siege  in  1665.  As  they 
are  mentioned  by  Cotgrave,  in  1611,  as  *  a  great  knife  to  hang  at 
the  girdle,'  this  cannot  be  correct.  They  were  perhaps  so  named  from 
having  been  made  at  Bayona,  in  Toledo,  so  famous  for  the  excel- 
lent temper  of  the  swords  manufactured  there.  The  first  mention 
of  this  w^eapon  in  the  English  service  is  in  a  proclamation  of 
Charles  II.,  April  2,  1672,  where  it  is  directed  that  *the  rest  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  several  troopes  are  to  have  and  to  carry  each 
of  them  one  matchlocke  musket,  with  a  collar  of  bandileers,  and 
also  to  have  and  carry  a  bayonet  or  gieat  knife.' 

Bayswater.  From  a  Quo  Warranto,  of  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
we  learn  that  this  locality  was  then  held  by  one  Bainiardus,  as 
tenant,  fi'om  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  In  other  parts  of  the 
same  document  his  name  is  written  Baynardus,  In  1653,  the 
'common  field  at  Paddington'  is  described  as  being  near  to  a 
place  called  *  Baynards  watering.*  In  1720  the  same  lands  are 
mentioned  as  being  in  the  occupation  of  Alexander  Bond  of  *  Bears 
Watering.'  The  'common  field'  is  the  piece  of  land  lying  between 
Craven  Hill  and  the  Uxbridgo  Bead,  upon  which  there  were  for- 
merly a  numl^r  of  excellent  springs  of  water.  Bayswater,  there- 
fore, is  a  cori'uption  of  Baynards  waters,  or  springs. 

Bay-window,  Bow-window.  A  bay-window  is  one  so  formed 
that  it  forms  a  projection  outside,  and  a  recess  or  bay  inside.  A 
bow-window  is  a  similar  window,  but  its  front  is  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  or  how-shaped.  Every  bow- window  is  a  bay-window ;  but 
no  window  is  a  bow-window  unless  its  front  be  rounded.  See 
Oriel. 

Beadel,  Bedel,  or  Beadle,  for  the  woi*d  is  spelled  in  three  dif- 
ferent  ways,  is  the  name  of  an  officer  of  a  court,  whose  office  it  is 
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to  summon  or  h\d  persons  to  attend  the  sittings.  A  parish 
beadle's  duties  were  formerly  to  hid  persons  to  attend  divine 
service.     See  Bn>. 

Beak  or  Magistrate.     Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  in  a  note  to  his 

*  Ballad  of  Squire  Tempest/  says  this  term  was  derived  from  a 
Mr.  Beko,  who  was.  formerly  a  resident  magistrate  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets.    See  Hookey  Walker. 

Beam.     Yerst^an,  in  a  Glossary  of  Anglo-Saxon  words,  says, 

*  Beom,  a  tree ;  we  use  the  name  now  for  the  tree  when  it  is 
squared  out,  calling  it  a  beam  of  timber,  whereby  is  meant  a  tree 
for  building,  for  timbering  in  our  old  English  is  building.' — Restitu- 
tion^ ifec,  edit.  1655,  p.  163. 

Bear.  A  bear  in  Stock  Exchange  phraseology  is  one  who 
looks  forward  to  a  fall  in  stocks,  and  sells  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  buy  at  a  lower  price  before  the  time  comes  for  delivery. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  story  of  the  man 
who  sold  a  bear's  skin  before  he  had  caught  or  killed  the  betir. 
See  Bulls  ahd  Bears. 

Beard.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  shaving  is  in  the  Bible 
(Grenesis  xli.  v.  14),  *  And  he  [Joseph]  shaved  himself  and  came  in 
unto  Pharaoh.'  There  are  several  directions  as  to  shaving  in  Ijcviti- 
cus,  chaps,  xiii.  xiv.  and  xxi.,  and  there  are  allusions  to  the  practice 
in  many  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Shaving  the  beard  was  introduced 
by  the  Romans  about  300  b.c.  Scipio  Africanus  was  the  first  Koman 
who  shaved  daily.  Under  Hadrian,  the  beard  was  allowed  to  grow, 
and  the  practice  remained  in  fashion  till  the  time  of  Constantine. 
The  custom  of  shaving  arose  in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  came  to  the  throne  when  he  was  young  and  beardless.  In 
England  the  fieishion  has  frequently  changed.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
wore  their  beards  until  the  Conquest,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Normans,  who  shaved.  This  custom  ' 
was,  however,  soon  discontinued,  for  Edward  III.  is  represented 
on  his  tomb  at  Westminster  wearing  a  very  long  beard.  Beards 
were  universally  worn  from  that  time  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  moustache  and  whiskers  only  were 
worn,  and  soon  afterwards  the  practice  of  shaving  became  general 
throughoat  Europe.  The  revival  of  the  custom  of  wearing  the 
beard  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  1851-5.  Jews  are 
forbidden  to  shave,  cut  their  nails,  or  bathe,  for  thirty  days  after 
the  death  of  a  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  son,  or  daughter. 
The  growth  of  beards  was  reflated  by  statute  at  Lincoln!^  lu\i  va 
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the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Primo  Eliz. :  *  It  was  ordered  that 
113  fellow  of  that  house  should  wear  a  beard  above  a  fortnight's 
growth.' — Regisi,  Uoap.  Line,  iv.  f.  345.  But  fashion  prevailedy 
and  in  the  following  year  all  previous  orders  touching  beards  were 
repealed. — Nichols^  Progreaaea  of  Eliz,  an.  1562,  p.  26,  In  an  old 
drama,  by  Lyly,  quoted  by  Nares,  one  of  the  characters,  a  barber, 
thus  addresses  a  quondam  apprentice  : — '  I  instructed  thee  in  the 
phrases  of  our  elegant  occupation,  as,  "How,  sir,  will  you  be 
trimmed  ]  Will  you  have  your  beard  like  a  spade,  or  a  bodkin  1 
A  penthouse  on  your  upper  lip,  or  an  alley  on  your  chin?  A  low 
curie  on  your  head  like  a  bull,  or  dangling  lockes  like  a  spaniel  % 
Your  mustachoes  sharpe  at  the  ends  like  shoemakers  aules,  or 
hanging  down  to  your  mouth  like  goats  flakes  1  Your  love-lockes 
wreathed  with  a  silken  twiste,  or  shaggie  to  fall  on  your 
shoulders  r ' 

Bearing  Beins.  The  use  of  these  reins  is  very  ancient.  In 
Osbum's  *  Ancient  Egypt,'  Sethos  (1610  B.C.)  is  represented  as 
using  them ;  so  that  when  Joseph  rode  in  Pharaoh's  chariot  it  is 
probable  that  bearing  reins  were  used. 

Bear's  Grease.  The  reputation  of  bear's  grease  as  an  ungent 
for  the  hair  is  of  long  standing.  In  1562,  W.  Bulleyn  published 
a  *  Booke  of  Simples,'  in  which  he  says  (fol.  76),  *  The  beare  is  a 
beaste  whose  flesh  is  good  for  mankynd;  his  fat  is  good,  with 
Laudanum  to  make  an  oyntment  to  heale  balde  headed  men  to 
receive  the  hayre  agayne.' 

Bear  sucking  Ms  paws.  There  is  a  common  belief  that,  when 
deprived  of  his  natural  food,  the  bear  sustains  life  by  sucking  his 
paws.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  belief  is  common  in  Surrey  as  to 
the  badger,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  the  only  English  bear.  The  badger 
never  leaves  his  hole  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  lest  his  foot- 
tracks  should  betray  him ;  *  bub,'  said  a  gamekeeper,  not  long  ago, 
'  he  lies  and  sucks  his  paws,  and  that's  all  the  food  he  gets ;  but 
when  the  snow  goes  away,  he  comes  out  quite  fat.' 

Beauty  only  skin  deep.  The  flrst  known,  if  not  the  original, 
use  of  this  phi-ase  occurs  in  Balph  Venning's  *  Orthodoxe  Para- 
doxes,' 3rd  ed.,  London  1650,  p.  41.  *  All  the  beauty  of  the  world 
tis  but  skin-deep,  a  sunnc-blast  defaceth  it.' 

Beaver.  Workmen  in  mjiny  pai-ts  of  England  call  their  after- 
noon meal  beaver  or  bever.  It  is  an  old  name  for  an  afternoon 
meal  which  was  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  tea,  the  name  of 
which  has  superseded  the  older  term.     The  following  will  show  its 
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application  : — '  Betimes  in  the  morning  they  break  their  fast ;  at 
noon  they  dine ;  when  the  day  is  far  spent  they  take  their  beaver ; 
late  at  night  they  sup.' — Gatt  of  Languages^  1568.  *  He  is  none 
of  those  same  ordinary  eaters  that  will  devour  three  breakfasts, 
and  as  many  dinners,  without  prejudice  to  their  be  vers,  drinkings, 
or  suppers.' —  Beaumont  arid  Fletcher,  Woman  Hater,  i.  3. 

Beaver  Hats.  The  earliest  known  detailed  mention  of  beaver 
hats  is  the  following,  from  Stubbes'  *  Anatomy  of  Abuses,'  1580 : — 
'  And  as  the  fashions  be  rare  and  strange,  so  is  the  stuff  whereof 
their  hats  be  made,  divers  also ;  for  some  are  of  silk,  some  of  velvet, 
some  of  taffety,  some  of  sardnit,  some  of  wool,  and,  which  is  more 
curious,  some  of  a  certain  kind  of  fine  haire ;  these  they  call  hever 
hattes,  of  XX,  xxx,  and  xl  shillings  price,  fetched  from  beyond 
the  seas,  from  whence  a  great  soi-t  of  other  varieties  doe  come 
besides.'  It  is,  however,  known  that  Henry  III.  possessed  *  unum 
capeUum  de  Bever  cum  apparatu  auri  et  lapidibua  preciosis.* 

Bedford  Bow  is  not  so  named  from  any  connection  with  the 
Kussell  family,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  Sir  William 
Harper,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1562,  left  the  land 
on  which  it  stands  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  and  other 
charities  in  the  town  of  Bedford. 

Bedlam.  A  corruption  of  the  word  Bethlehem,  which  was  the 
name  of  a  religious  house  in  London,  converted  into  an  asylum  for 
lunatics  in  1546.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  asylum  for  lunatics 
in  Europe,  though  there  is  one  in  Spain  which  claims  priority. 
Some  authorities  give  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Bethlehem 
Hoc^ital  a  year  later,  1547. 

Bedridden.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  hed-rida,  one  who  rides  or 
is  permanently  borne  on  a  bed. 

Bedstead.  Steady  or  ated,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  signifying 
*  a  place.'    Spenser  has — 

Tht'Y  nigh  approached  to  tho  stand 

Where  as  those  mareroaids  dwelt. — Faerie  Queen, 

It  is  obsolete  in  this  exact  sense,  but  we  still  say,  *  We  must  send 
some  one  else  in  his  stead,  and  we  use  it  in  the  compound  *  bed- 
stead,' which  did  not  originally  mean  a  movable  stand  on  which 
beds  are  laid,  but  a  recess  in  a  room  where  the  bed  was  placed. 
We  still  say  '  instead  of  for  *  in  the  place  of,'  and  a  '  farm-stead '  is 
the  chief  place  on  a  farm. 

Beefeater.     There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  derivatiou 
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of  this  word  from  huffetier  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  modem  name 
of  the  royal  servants  is  also  the  original  one.  At  any  rate,  the 
following  extract  from  '  Histrio-mastix,'  iii.  1,  93-101  [circa 
1585-1600],  quoted  in  Simpson's  '  School  of  Shakespeare/  vol.  ii, 
p.  47,  shows  that  it  has  been  in  use  nearly  three  hundred  years : — 

Steward,     These   impudent   audatioas  serving-men   scarcely  beleeve  yoar 
honour's  lato  dischar^ice. 

\st  Servant.     Belceve  it  ?   by  this  sword  and  buckler  no ;  stript  of  our 
liveries,  and  discharp^cd  thus  ? 

Mavort'ms,    Walkc,  sirs,  nay,  walke ;  awake,  yee  drowsie  drones 
That  long  have  suckt  the  honney  from  my  hives ; 
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Begone  tee  greedy  bee/teaters. 

The  Callis  Cormorants  from  Dover  roade 

Are  not  so  chargeable  as  you  to  feed. 

Bee-line.  The  term  *  bee-line '  is  used  in  America  exactly  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  say  *  as  the  crow  flies/  that  is,  perfectly 
straight.  The  following  is  a  curious  example  of  its  use :  *  Sinners, 
you  are  making  a  bee-lme  from  time  to  eternity.' — Bow's  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  p.  215. 

Beer,  in  the  names  of  places  in  the  Holy  Land,  means  a  well ; 
thus  Beer-Sheba  is  the  well  or  fountain  of  an  oath  {shabah, 
an  oath). 

Beer  is  spoken  of  by  Xenophon  in  his  history  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Romans  as  the 
beverage  of  Northern  Europe. 

Beldame.  Literally, /atV  lady,  '  The  name  given  to  a  woman 
who  lives  to  see  the  sixth  genei-ation  descended  from  her.* — 
Lansdown  MS. 

Belfry.  This  word,  in  English,  is  improperly  confined  in  signi- 
fication to  the  chamber  in  a  church  tower  in  which  the  bells  are 
hung.  It  means  *  a  tower,*  and  is  common  in  mid-Latin,  German, 
and  French ;  in  which  languages  it  appears  in  the  forms  beffroi, 
her/roi,  hervrit,  hergan,  bertefreduih  and  helfrtdum.  Its  true  signi- 
ficance is  a  tower  for  defence,  or  a  watch-tower.  A  tower  may 
be  properly  called  a  belfry,  although  there  may  not  be  a  bell 
within  it. 

Believe.  The  country  people  in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
use  this  word  in  a  sense  having  nothing  in  common  with  *  belief/ 
With  them  it  means  '  in  the  evening,'  *  towards  night,*  <fec.  It  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  '  by-the-eve.'  Chaucer  uses  beleved  in  the 
sense  of  '  left.' 

Belittle.     This  is  a  pure  American  verb.     It  means  *  to  make 
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smaller^  or  lower  in  character/  '  In  an  editorial  in  the  N^w  York 
Times,  JsLaxLary  10, 1859,  the  following  sentence  occurs  in  reference 
to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives : — '  Upon  a  motion 
being  made  for  a  committee  of  investigation,  the  usual  attempts 
were  made  to  helUile  the  press,  and  treat  its  censiires  with 
contempt.' 

Bell.  To  *  bear  the  belj '  is  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote 
one  who  has  achieved  some  distinction.  By  some  it  is  thought  to 
allude  to  the  practice  of  j^ttaching  a  bell  to  the  neck  of  the  most 
courageous  sheep  in  a  flock ;  but  a  more  probable  origin  is  in  the 
custom  which  formerly  prevailed  of  giving  silver  bells  as  prizes  ii* 
borse-racing,  the  winner  of  a  race  being  said  to  'bear  away  the 
bell.' 

Btlladonna.  Italian  for '  fair  lady.'  It  is  the  name  of  a  poison- 
ous plant — Atrapa  betta  donna — formerly  used  by  ladies  as  a  cos- 
metic, and  for  dilating  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 

*  Bell,  book,  and  candle.'  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  a  form 
of  excommunication  in  use  among  Eoman  Catholics.  The  bell  was 
tolled  to  summon  the  people ;  the  sentence  was  read  from  a  book, 
and  a  candle  was  extinguished  by  being  thrown  upon  the  ground ; 
which  last  was  supposed  to  represent  the  fate  of  the  criminal. 

Bell-hanging.  The  use  of  bells  in  dwelling-houses,  for  the 
purpose  of  summoning  domestics,  was  not  known  in  England  until 
after  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Bellows.  '  Bellows  were  certainly  in  common  use  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  for  the  name  is  Anglo-Saxon,  hodig  or  hylig ;  but  as 
this  meant  only  a  bag,  it  is  probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  bellows 
was  of  very  rude  character.  It  was  sometimes  distinguished  by 
the  compound  name  hlast-hodg,  a  blast-bag,  or  bellows.' — Wright, 
A  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  in  the  Bntish  Museum 
(MS.  Reg.  10  Edward  IV.),  shows  a  man  blowing  a  fire  with 
bellows  almost  identical  in  shape  with  those  now  in  use.  It  is 
copied  in  Wright's  *  Domestic  Manners  in  the  Middle  Ages,'  p.  144. 

Bells.  The  earliest  mention  of  bells  as  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  Christian  worship  is  by Polydore  Vergil,  who  states  that  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania  in  Italy,  first  adapted  them  to 
his  church  in  the  year  400.  They  wei-o  used  in  Scotland  in  the 
sixth  century,  but  not  in  England  until  near  the  end  of  tho 
seventh.  The  Jewish  high  priests  were  directed  (Exodus  xxviii. 
33)  to  wear  *  bells  of  gold,*  alternating  with  pomegranates,  upon 
the  hem  of  their  robes.     This  is  the  earliest  BibUcal  edlusion  to  bells. 
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Bells.  'Formerly  alarms  of  fire  were  giyen  by  ringing  the 
church  bells  backwards.' — Nares^  p.  39. 

Bendigo.  The  original  name  of  this  celebrated  Australian 
goldfield  was  Bandicoot  Creek,  from  the  Bandicoot,  a  small  animal 
of  the  opossum  species,  which  formerly  frequented  the  spot  in  largo 
numbei-s. 

Beneath.  This  is  compounded  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  he, 
and  an  obsolete  Old  English  word,  neath,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
neothra,  under.  Although  we  have  discarded  *  neath,*  we  still  pre- 
serve *  nether  *  and  'nethermost.* 

Benefit  of  Clergy.  An  ancient  custom  of  law,  under  which  the 
clergy,  urging  the  Divine  command,  'Touch  not  mine  anointed, 
and  do  my  prophets  no  harm,'  claimed  immunity  from  punishment 
at  the  hands  of  civil  officers.  Even  after  conviction  of  criminal 
offences,  they  could  plead  *  Benefit  of  Clergy  *  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

*  He  was  then  put  to  read  in  a  Latiii  book,  of  a  Grothic  black  letter, 
and  if  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  said  Legit  ut  ClericuSf  i.e.  he  reads 
like  a  Clerk,  he  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  set  free ;  other- 
wise, he  suffered  Death  for  his  crime.* —  Verategan.  Benefit  of  Clergy 
was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  7  <k  8  Gteorge  IV.  c.  28. 
See  Neck-verse. 

Bequeath.  Yerstegan  gives  the  origin  of  this  word  in  his 
Anglo-Saxon  Glossary,  as  fi)llows :  '  Cimth,  a  will,  or  testament 
Hereof  remaineth  yet  our  word  hequeaih,* — Rutitution,  &c.  p.  167. 

Bereft  is  bereaved. 

Berkshire.  This  name  is  derived  finom  harruc,  a  polled  or 
pollard  oak,  and  scyrey  a  shire ;  fix)m  the  Shiremotes  of  that  county 
being  anciently  held  in  the  shade  of  a  large  polled  oak-tree. 

Berwick.  This  is  a  contraction  of  Aber-wick,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  a  town  (wick)  at  the  mouth  (aber)  of  a  river. 

Beseech,  originally  *  beseek  * — which  gives  the  exact  meaning — 
which  is  '  to  seek  something  from  another.' 

Beside,  Besides.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  deciding  which  of 
these  two  words  should  be  used  in  writing  a  sentence.  Beside  is  a 
preposition,  and  should  be  used  whenever  it  means  *  by  the  side  of,' 
or  *  outside  of ;  as,  *  He  was  sitting  beside  me  when  it  happened ' ;  or 

*  He  is  quite  beside  himself.'  Besides  is  also  sometimes  a  preposi- 
tion, as  when  it  is  used  to  signify  '  in  addition  to,'  as,  *  Besides  all 
this,  between  you  and  us  there  is  a  gre^t  gulf  fixed.'     But  besides 
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should  always  be  used  where  the  sense  is  adverbial,  as  signifying 
*  b^ond/  or  *  moreover/  as  in  the  two  lines  from  Dryden — 

SendeSf  you  know  not  while  vou  here  attend 
Th*  unworthy  fate  of  your  unLappy  friend. 

Beth,  in  the  names  of  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  the 
Hebrew  beth,  a  house.  Thus,  Beth-leliem  is  *  the  house  of  bread ' ; 
Beth-el,  *  the  house  of  God ' ;  BeHi-saiday  '  house  of  mercy.'  In 
Birmingham  there  is  a  thoroughfare  called  '  Betbolom  How,'  in 
which  is  an  old  Jewish  burial-ground.  Beth-Olom,  Hhe  house 
of  Eternal  Best.' 

Better,  Bc«t.  The  Persian  word  for  good  is  heh]  the  com- 
parative behteVf  which  means  *  better,'  and  the  superlative  hehtereen^ 
which  means  '  best.'  Both  the  English  and  Persian  languages 
belong  to  the  Indo-Germanic  group,  and.  we. doubtless  had  for- 
merly some  corresponding  word  to  the  Persian  heh,  good,  which 
has  disappeared  from  the  language.  Hie  Anglo-Saxons  had 
hehefe,  gain,  benefit,  which  we  retain  as  '  behoof.'  Does  this  point 
to  tiie  same  root  1 

Between  hay  and  g^ass  is  a  proverbial  expression  in  America, 
equivalent  to  the  English  word  *  hobble-de-hoy ' — that  is,  a  youth 
between  boyhood  and  manhood. 

Beverage.  This  word  has  had  many  changes  in  orthogi'aphy ; 
it  is  found  spelled  *  biberedge,' '  beverege,'  and  *  beveridge.*  It  comes 
from  the  Italian  bevere,  to  drink.  Heame  (*  Glossary  to  Kobert  of 
Oloncester's  Chronicle ')  defines  it  as '  reward,  consequence.  'Tis  a 
word  now  in  use  for  a  Refreshment  between  Dinner  and  Supper.' 
It  is  now  limited  in  its  signification  to  liquid  refreshment. 

Bible.  From  the  Greek,  ta  hiblia,  '  The  Books.'  The  name 
Bible  was  given  to  the  Sacred  Writings  by  St.  Chiysostom,  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  present  (1880)  version  of  the  Bible  originated 
in  a  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Kainoids,  an  eminent  Puritan,  at  the 
Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  January,  1604.  In  the  following 
July  the  king  (James)  suggested  the  appointment  of  fifty-four 
scholars  for  the  preparation  of  this  version,  and  instructed  his 
bishops  that,  whenever  a  living  of  20^.  a  year  fell  vacant,  they 
should  inform  him,  in  order  that  he  might  recommend  one  of  the 
translators  to  the  patron.  This  was  all  James  did  on  behalf  of 
the  translation  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  The  expenses 
(about  3,500^.)  were  paid  by  Barker,  the  printer  and  patentee. 
Forty-seven  of  the  fifty-four  accepted  oflSce,  and  they  were  divided 
into  six  companies,  of  which  two  met  at  WestminBt^tj  t»^o  ^^ 
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Cambridge,  and  two  at  Oxford.  The  Westminster  companies 
translated  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  The  Cambridge  bodies  trana- 
liited  from  the  First  of  Chronicles  to  the  end  of  Canticles,  and  the 
Apocrypha.  The  Oxford  companies  completed  the  Old  Testament, 
and  translated  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The 
final  revision  was  conducted  in  London,  by  two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  six  companies.  These  twelve  met  daily  for  nine  monthn,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Stationers*  Company.  The  work  of  translation 
and  revision  lasted  from  1607  to  1610.  About  1810,  a  painstaking 
person  made  the  following  calculations  and  statements : — 

*  The  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  contains — 


Old  Testament 

New  Testament 

Total 

Books  . 

89 

27 

66 

Chapters      • 

929 

260 

1,189 

Verses. 

23,214 

7,959 

81,173 

Words . 

592,439 

181,268 

773,697 

Letters 

.     2,728,100 

838,880 

3,556,480 

The  middle  chapter,  and  the  shortest,  is  Psalm  cxvii.  The 
twenty-first  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Ezra  contains  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  reckoning  I  and  J  as  the  same  letter.  The 
nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  and  the  thirty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah  are  alike.  The  shortest  verse  is  John 
xi.  35.'  The  divisions  of  chapters  into  verses  were  made  by  Stephens 
in  1551. 

Bid.  The  old  word  hid^  to  invite,  as  used  in  the  verse 
(Matthew  xxii.  9),  '  As  many  as  ye  shall  find,  hid.  to  the  marriage,' 
is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beodan,  to  invite,  or  entreat.  It  now 
seems  almost  ol^lcte.  We  however  retain  it  in  the  compound 
forbid.  We  *  invite  *  a  person  to  our  house ;  ^e  forbid,  or  prohibit, 
him  from  entering  it.  *  Have  I  not  forbidden  her  my  house  1  * — 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The  word  bid,  as  used  of  an  offer  of 
money  for  a  commodity,  is  from  a  different  root.  In  this  sense,  hid 
comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  biddan.     See  Beadle. 

Bigamy.  The  offence  known  by  this  name  should  properly  be 
called  polygamy,  i.e.  having  a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands  living 
at  the  same  time.  Bigamy,  in  its  original  and  canonical  sense, 
*  consists  in  a  man  marrying  two  virgins,  one  after  the  death  of 
the  other;  or  in  manying  a  widow  once.* — Wharton,  A  second 
marriage,  after  the  death  of  the  first  wife,  is  sometimes  called 
Digamy. 

Bigot.     According  to  Camden,  this  word  arose  from  the  French 
/>n>i2ui2Diation  of  the  English  phrase,  *  By  Grod ! '  uttered  as  an  oath 
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by  Hollo,  Duke  of  Noiinandy,  when  he  refused  to  kiss  the  foot 
of  Charles  the  Foolish,  his  father-in-law.  CotgiTive's  Dictionary, 
published  in  1611,  has  the  following: — ^ Bigot,  an  old  Norman 
word  signifying  as  much  as  de  par  Dieu,  or  our  *'  for  God's  sake ! " 
made  good  French,  and  signifying  an  hypocrite,  or  one  tliat 
secmeth  much  more  holy  than  he  is,  also  a  scrupulous  or  super- 
stitious fellow.* 

Bilboes  are  the  fetters  in  which  the  ankles  of  refractory  or 
mutinous  sailors  are  confined,  when  they  are  sentenced  to  be  put 
in  irons.  The  word  is  derived  from  Bilboa,  in  S^yain,  where  tlicy 
were  first  made.  Some  bilboes  found  in  the  Spanish  Armada  ryq 
pie-^e-rved  in  the  Tower. 

Billiards.  The  invention  of  billiards  is  by  some  attributed  to 
a  Frenchman  named  Devigne,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX. 
of  France.  Bouillet  says  it  onginated  in  England.  Sti*utt  thinks 
it  is  only  the  game  of '  {Mulle-maille '  (the  original  of  croquet^  trans- 
ferred from  the  ground  to  a  tabic.  Who  discovered  it  is  no c  kno  »mi, 
but  the  time  of  its  introduction  seems  to  have  been  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Spenser  alludes  to  it  in  *  Mother  Hub- 
bard's Tale ' ;  and  Shakespeare,  in  '  Antony  and  Cleopatm.' 

BillioiL  The  word  is  a  contraction  of  ht-million,  literally 
Millions  twice.  In  England  and  the  Colonies  the  meaning  is  a 
million  of  millions.  In  France,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  tlic 
United  States,  it  is  a  thousand  millions. 

Bill  of  Exchange.  In  'Notes  and  Queries,'  July  28, 1877,  is  a 
copy  of  an  Italian  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at  Milan  March  9, 1325. 
It  was  payable  on  the  9th  of  October  following.  The  amoimt  is 
mcntionod  as  '  Lib.  XIY.' 

Binnacle.  This  word  is  a  corruption  of  bittacle.  It  means 
the  enclosed  box  in  which  a  ship's  compass  is  placed  and  per- 
manently fixed.     The  name  is  from  the  French  hahitacle. 

Birch.  Bailey,  with  dry  humour,  in  his  'Dictionary'  says: 
*  BiBcn  [Birce  Sax.  Birckenliaum  Teut.]  This  is  well  known  to 
schoolmasters.' 

Birch's,  Comhill.  This  celebmted  house  for  goo<l  things  was 
established  by  one  Horton,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  pro- 
prietor, Alderman  Birch,  was  Jiovd  Mayor  in  1815.  He  was  not 
only  a  confectioner ;  ho  was  poet,  dramatic  ^vriter,  and  Colonel  of 
the  City  Militia.  He  wrote  the  inscription  for  the  statue  by 
Chanti-cy  of  George  III.  now  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall. 
The  shop  front  in  Comhill  romnins  as  it  existed  150  years  ag,o. 
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The  Alderman  died  in  1840,  but  had  previously  (1836)  disposed 
of  his  business  to  Messrs.  Ring  and  Brymer. 

Birchin  Lane.  Stow  says  that  this  is  properly  Birchoyef 
Tjane,  *  so  called  of  Birchover,  the  first  builder  and  owner  thereofi 
now  corruptly  called  Birchin  Lane.' 

Bird,  in  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  &ruf,  is  literally  the  young 
of  birds,  as  eames  brid,  an  eagle's  young ;  hence  the  German  brut^ 
a  hatch  of  young,  and  the  English  brood  and  breed.  In  this  sense 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  *  bird'  in  *  Hen.  IV/  act  v.  sc.  1. : 

Being  fed  by  us  you  used  us  no 
As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cucktVs  bird 
Uscth  the  sparrow. 

Properly  the  word  /owl  is  the  general  term  applicable  to  tho 
fenttiorcd  race  as  a  whole,  but  this  word  is  now  only  used  for  do- 
meatic  fowl,  and  the  name  of  the  young  animal  has  become  the 
general  term  to  signify  the  feathered  trib^. 

Birdlime.  Tho  second  syllable  of  this  word  is  the  German 
leim^  gbio.  The  Dutch  word  for  glue  is  lym ;  tho  Scandinavian 
natiouH  Kpoll  it  lim. 

Birmingham  trade  discounts.  The  prices  of  nearly  all  the 
goods  manufactured  at  Birmingham  are  regulated  by  discounts  or 
allowances  from  nominal  list  prices.  These  discounts  range  from 
a  more  fractional  percentage  to  a  maximum  of  80  or  90  per  cent 
To  the  general  public  this  seems  unaccountable  and  open  to  endless 
fraud,  but  practically  it  is  found  to  work  well,  to  prevent  fraud, 
nnd  to  bo  absolutely  the  only  plan  by  which  the  business  of  the 
town  could  be  carried  on.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  take  the 
case  of  a  brassfoundcr — that  is,  a  maker  of  hooks  and  bolts,  and 
tho  innumerable  articles  of  brass  that  are  in  constant  use  in  every 
liouHO.  All  his  goods  are  represented  to  customera  by  means  of 
(lift wings  in  his  pattern-book,  and  some  of  these  books  contain 
thousands  of  different  objects.  Each  of  these  has  a  nominal  price 
]>iinted  in  the  book.  The  real  price  is  arrived  at  by  a  deduction 
or  discount  from  the  nominal.  Tho  nominal  price  of  a  particular 
item  has  been  calculateil  and  fixed,  wo  will  say,  when  copper — 
which  is  tho  chief  raw  mateiial  in  making  bmss — is  at  100^  tho 
ton,  and  the  cunvnt  rate  of  brassfounders'  discount  is  30  per  cent. 
Now,  if  copper  should  suddenly  rise  in  price  to  150^.  the  ton,  the 
manufacturer  does  not  rai^e  his  prices,  but  he  reduces  his  discotmt, 
Instciad  of  30,  he  only  allows  20  per  cent.  So  in  the  opposite  case 
of  a  fall  in  copper  to  70L  the  ton.    He  then  raises  his  discount 
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say  to  40  per  cent.,  and  in  this  way  reduces  the  vahie  of  all  his  five 
or  six  thousand  different  articles  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen. 
Thus,  by  the  simple  process  of  altering  the  deduction  to  be  made 
from  a  fictitious  basis,  the  cost  of  finished  goods  follows  that  of  the 
raw  material,  although  their  nominal  price  i-emains  unaltered. 

Birthplace  of  Vapoleon  III.  It  has  been  stated  over  and 
OTer  again  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  bom  at  the 
Tuileries.  Mr.  Bertrand  Payne,  the  author  of  the  *  Index  of 
Biography,*  says  this  is  erroneous.  *  A  friend  of  mine,'  he  writes, 
'  submitted  a  proof  to  the  illustrious  original,  who  then  and  there 
made  three  slight  corrections  in  it  with  his  own  hand,  one  of 
which  was  to  expunge  the  word  "Tuileries,"  and  to  substitute 
"  Rue  Ceruti  (now  Lafitte)." ' 

Biscuit.  This  word  is  a  compound  of  the  French  words  hia^ 
twice,  and  cuit^  baked.  Originally  the  bread  for  use  on  shipboard, 
made  in  thin  flat  cakes  as  now,  was  baked  twice,  in  order  to  secure 
the  requisite  hardness  and  dryness. 

Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  This  Latin  proverb  is  from  the  works 
of  Publius  Syrus,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar.  It 
means  *  He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly.' 

Bishop.  Dr.  Chance,  in  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  points  out  that  the 
English  word  bishop,  and  its  French  equivalent,  eviquej  are  both 
derived  from  the  Latin  episcopus,  and  yet  neither  word  has  a 
single  letter  belonging  to  the  other.  He  gives  the  gradations  as 
follows  :  Epiifcopus,  episcop,  piscop,  biscop,  bishop ;  and  in  French 
episcopus,  episc,  epesc,  evesc,  6vesque,  ^v6que. 

Bishop*8  Apron.  This  apron  represents  the  short  cassock 
which  was  formerly  worn  alike  by  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon. 
The  74th  Canon  enforces  its  use  upon  all  the  clergy,  but  it  is  now 
confined  to  the  bishops.  The  short  cassock  differed  from  the  long 
one  in  having  no  collar  or  sleeves,  and  in  its  extending  only  about 
two  inches  below  the  knees. 

Bishops  in  Parliament.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  YIII. 
certain  abbots  held  manors  from  the  Crown  for  which  they  owed 
military  service,  and  in  right  of  which  they  were  lords  and  were 
summoned  to  Parliament.  From  this  arose  the  custom  of  bishops 
sitting  as  peers.  Although,  however,  they  are  called  *  lords 
spiritual,'  they  sit  as  temporal  peers  in  right  of  baronies. 

Bishopric,  Kingdom.  The  terminating  syllables  of  both  these 
words  are  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.   They  called  a  kingdom  Cytiiug- 
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domPy  or  CiningriCy  indiscriminately.  Verstegan  says  '  dom  and 
ric  signify  both  one  thing,  to  wit  the  jorLsdiction  or  dominion 
belonging  to  some  publick  person.  And  whereas  we  say  a  Kingc? am, 
they  say  in  Germany  a  Kiningric ;  but  whereas  wo  say  a  Bishop- 
nc,  they  say  a  Bishopdom.' — Restitution^  &c.,  edit.  1655,  p.  168. 

Bissextile.  This  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  hia,  twice, 
and  aextua,  sixth.  The  extra  day  in  February  every  fourth  year 
is  called  an  intercalary  day.  Under  the  Julian,  or  Roman  system, 
lliis  intercalary  day  was  insei-ted  in  the  Calendar  between  the  24th 
and  25th  of  February.  According  to  the  peculiar  method  of 
i-eckoning  among  the  Romans,  the  24th  of  February  was  called  the 
*  sixth  before  the  Calends  of  March.'  Every  fourth,  or  leap  year, 
11  lis  sixth  {sextus)  was  reckoned  twice  (6?«),  and  was  called  hissexiua, 
Fix)m  this  we  got  the  word  bissextile,  meaning  leap  year. 

Bit  for  a  horse.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  whether  from 
hitol,  a  bridle,  or  hitany  to  bite,  is  uncertain. 

Bitter  end.  This  phrase,  which  originated  at  the  time  of 
the  American  civil  war,  is  probably  founded  upon  the  verse 
Proverbs  v.  4,  '  But  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood.' 

BivoXLac  is  a  military  term  corrupted  by  the  French  from  the 
Crerman  hei-wacke,  an  additional  watch.  There  is  an  old  English 
term  in  Bailey,  biovac  or  bib  o vac,  meaning  a  night  guard  of  the 
whole  army  in  apprehension  of  danger,  but  the  latter  word  is  now 
obsolete,  and  the  French  word  is  completely  Anglicised. 

Bi-weekly,  Tri-weekly.  These  are  words  used  to  express 
something  that  happens,  or  is  published  twice  or  three  times  within 
a  week.  It  is  wrong.  They  mean  something  occurring  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Black.  It  is  singular  that  this  word  ori^nally  signified  '  pale.' 
In  the  Auglo-Saxon  an  old  writer  speaks  of  Se  mona  mid  his  bio- 
can  leohte — *  the  moon  with  her  pale  light.'  Another  praises  the 
beauty  of  hlac  hleor  ides — '  the  pale-cheeked  maiden.'  *  Then,'  as 
Mr.  Wedgwood  says  (*  Etymology,  vol.  i.),  *  as  a  pale  complexion 
takes  a  blueish  tint,  the  designation  has  passed  on  to  make  the 
darker  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  finally  in  English  black,  a 
total  absence  of  all  colour.  The  words  bleak  and  bleach  are  from 
the  same  root  as  the  word  black.  In  the  north  of  England  hlake^ 
as  applied  to  butter  or  cheese,  means  *  yellow  ' ;  hlaJceling  is  a  local 
name  for  a  yellow  ammer,  and  Ray  has  "  as  blake  as  a  paigle,"  ie, 
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Black  Doll  at  marine-store  shops.  Formerly  cast-off  clothes 
were  bought  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped 
to  uncivilised  countries;  and  a  black  doll  gaily  dressed  was  ex- 
hibited in  front  of  the  houses  of  dealers  in  cast-off  garments  as  a 
sign  that  the  owner  dealt  in  such  goods  for  exportation  to  Africa. 

Black-edged  Paper.  In  'Social  Life  in  Former  Days/  by 
E.  D.  Dunbar,  of  Lea  Park,  Forres,  thei*e  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Lord  Donne  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Author,  inviting  him  to  the 
funeral  of  the  Countess  of  Murray.  The  letter  was  dated  Januiiry  5, 
1683,  and  was  written  upon  paper  edged  with  black.  Black-edged 
paper  is  mentioned  in  Addison's  comedy  of  *  The  Drummer,*  which 
appeared  in  1715.  Li  act  iv.  sc.  1  there  is  an  allusion  to  '  my 
lady's  mourning  paper — that  is,  blacked  at  the  edges.'  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  into  general  use,  for  in  '  Mann  and  Manners  at 
the  Court  of  Floi-ence,'  1740-86  (Bentley,  London,  1876)  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Mann  to  Walpole,  dated  January  28,  1746.  The 
letter  was  written  on  paper  with  narrow  mourning  border,  referring 
to  which,  the  writer  says,  *  I  believe  you  never  saw  anything  like 
it  before ;  here  everybody  uses  it  but  myself.  I  begged  a  sheet  for 
this  occasion  only,  and  another  to  keep  as  a  curiosity.  Madame 
Koyale  was  very  unpolite  te  dye  just  at  the  beginning  of  Carnival 
to  deprive  us  of  all  our  diversions.'  The  lady  who  had  just  died 
was  the  mother  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tusciiny. 

Blackguard.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  term  that  the  com- 
piler of  this  book  has  met  with  is  in  the  *  Churchwardens'  Account 
of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  17  &  19  Edward  IV.'  (quoted  by 
Brand,  vol.  ii.  p.  231),  where,  under  date  1532,  is  '  Item,  received 
for  iiij.  Torches  of  the  Black  Guard,  iiijc/.'  What  this  *  black  guard ' 
consisted  of  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  following  seems  te  show  that 
the  name  was  formerly  applied  to  link-boys — that  is,  boys  who 
ran  with  lighted  torches,  links,  to  light  passengers  in  the  streets  in 
dark  weather : — 

Love  is  all  pcentlcman,  all  joy, 
Smooth  arc  his  loks,  and  soft  Iiis  face, 
Her  [Belinda's]  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy 
That  rubs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 

SackviUCf  Earl  of  Dorset, 

The  name,  however,  seems  also  to  have  been  applied  to  a  low 
dan  of  servante  in  the  kitehen  of  the  king.  In  the  *  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  *  there  is  the  following  entry : — *  Aug.  17,  1535.  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cromwell :  Refusal  of  the 
workmen  to  work  for  less  than  6J,  a  day.    Two  of  the  rmgWiet^ 
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had  been  for  some  time  of  the  Blackguard  of  the  Sling's  kitchen.' 
From  various  circumstances  it  seems  to  have  been  the  duty  of 
these  blackguards  to  watch  over  and  remove  from  one  palace  to 
another,  when  the  Court  changed  its  residence,  all  the  cooking 
utensils  and  even  coals.  These,  being  the  lowest,  meanest,  and 
dirtiest  of  the  retainers,  were  called  the  black  guard. 

Black  Letter.  This  is  the  modern  name  for  the  Old  Gothic 
or  Old  English  letter,  inti-oduced  into  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  When,  about  a  century  later,  printing 
was  introduced,  the  types  were  cast  in  this  character  in  imitation 
of  manuscript.  All  the  early  printed  Bibles,  and  all  the  books 
printed  before  1500,  are  in  this  chai-acter,  and  are  called  Black 
Letter  books. 

Blade.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a  shoot  or  leaf  of  gnuas  or 
corn  was  bleed.  The  name  is  applied  to  the  cutting  part  of  a  knife 
or  sword  from  the  similarity  in  shape.  We  still  say  a  *  blade  *  of 
grass.     See  Shoulder-blade. 

Blank.  From  the  French  blanc,  white.  Hence  a  blank  page 
means  a  white  page. 

Blanket.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  etymology  of  blanket 
from  the  name  of  a  Bristol  Mayor  is  correct.  Spenser  uses  the 
word  Uoncket  for  liveries  or  coats;  and  in  'Cole's  Dictionary* 
blanquet  is  used  to  designate  a  delicate  white  pear,  ^Pyrum  sub' 
albidunij  a  bUiiiquet  pear.'  This  seems  to  point  to  the  Fi-ench 
blariCy  white,  as  the  root.  Kei*sey  also  has  the  word  blankera  for 
white  garments.  The  transition  from  blanquety  a  white  livery,  to 
an  undyed  woollen  material  similar  to  that  of  which  liveries  are 
made,  seems  easy  and  natural.  The  woollendrapei's  still  sella  cluth 
which  they  call  *  livery  cloth.' 

Blaze.  In  England  a  white  mark  in  the  forehead  of  a  horse  is 
called  a  blaze.  In  America  the  woi*d  is  used  to  denote  pieces  of 
bark  cut  from  the  trees  in  a  forest,  at  short  distances  from 
each  other,  so  that  tmvellers  may,  by  observing  the  white  marks  left, 
retrace  their  steps.  Tbe  term  is  also  used  by  the  American 
Government  when  they  plot  out  new  roads  or  mark  *  lots  *  for 
sale.  The  rule  is,  *  three  blazes  in  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  same 
tree  indiaite  a  legislative  road ;  the  single  blaze,  a  settlement,  or 
neighbourhood  road.' — Carlton.  The  word  is  also  used  meta- 
phorically;  as,  'Champollion  died  in  1832,  having  done  little  but 
blaze  out  the  road  to  be  travelled  by  others.' — XotU^s  Chronology^ 
jincient  and  Scriptural,  p.  3G. 
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Blmd-man's-buff.  Taylor,  the  Water-Poet,  in  his  <  Great  Eater 
of  Kent^'  1630,  sa3r8,  'Gr^;orie  Dawson,  an  Englishman,  devised 
the  unmatchable  mystery  of  Blindman  bofife.' 

Blithe,  Blithesome.  The  original  meaning  of  Uxihe  or  Uiihe- 
tame  was  '  yielding  milk/ — Bailey.     This  seems  doubtful.    Milton 


And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 

Bloater.  To  blote,  or  blot,  fish  is,  in  Scandinavia,  to  soak 
them  preparatory  to  curing  them  by  smoke.  When  cured  fish, 
under  the  name  '  blot  fish,'  were  first  brought  to  England  from 
Sweden,  it  was  naturally  thought  that  *  blot '  had  reference  to  the 
smoking  process,  and  hence  to  blote,  or  bloat,  in  English  has  come 
to  signify  curing  fish  by  smoking.  The  term  is  an  old  one. 
Nares  quotes  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  *  I  have  more  smoke 
in  my  mouth  than  would  blote  a  hundred  herrings ' ;  and,  from 
Ben  Jonson,  'You  stink  like  so  many  bloat-hernngB  newly 
taken  out  of  the  chimney.'  The  original  word  bloat  means  'to 
swell ' ;  as  we  speak  of  *  a  bloated  toad.'  Strange  that  the  salne 
word  should  signify  dried,  and  therefore  shrunken;  and  its  ex- 
act opposite,  swollen  and  distended. 

Blockhead.  This  comes  from  a  play  upon  the  word  '  block,' 
the  name  of  the  wooden  mould  upon  which  hats  are  shaped,  and 
it  was  used  to  designate  the  shape  or  fashion  of  the  hat  itself.  Our 
fore&thers  often  exercised  their  wits  upon  the  subject.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  have,  *  Though  now  your  blockhead  be  covered  with 
a  Spanish  block ' — that  is,  a  hat  of  Spanish  fashion.  In  *  Wits' 
Recreations  '  (Epigram  456)  is  the  couplet : — 

A  pretty  block  Sextinus  nnmes  his  hat. 
So  much  the  fitter  for  his  head  by  that. 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Many  think  that  this  saying 
originated  with  Commodore  Tatnall,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
assisted  the  English  in  the  Chinese  waters,  and,  in  his  despatch  to 
his  Government,  justified  his  interference  by  quoting  the  woi-ds. 
It  is,  however,  an  old  English  proverb,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Ray's 
*  Collection  of  English  Proverbs,'  published  in  1 6  72.  Walter  Scott, 
too,  makes  Dandie  Dinmont  say,  *  Weel !  binders  thicker  than  water ; 
she's  welcome  to  the  cheeses  and  the  hams  just  the  same.' 

Blood-heat.  The  average  temperature  of  the  human  body  is 
from  98  to  100  degrees.  This  heat  is  maintained  within  one  or 
two  decrees  whether  in  arctic  or  tropical  climates.  It  does  not 
vary  whatever  the  sensations  of  heat  or  cold  may  b?.     Any  devm- 
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tion  from  the  average,  whether  the  temperature  falls  or  is  raised, 
is  injurioas,  and  if  it  be  great  is  soon  fatal.  The  inamvmaJliick 
generally  have  about  the  same  temperature  as  man.  Fishes, 
reptiles,  and  insects  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  warmth  of  the 
air  or  water  in  which  they  live,  but  the  temperature  of  birds  is 
from  eight  to  ten  degrees  higher  than  that  of  man. 

Bloom  on  the  Grape,  Plums,  &c.  The  bloom  upon  fruit  is  a 
provision  of  nature  to  prevent  water  from  settling,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  fruit.  Where  it  is  rubbed  off  damp  accumulates,  and 
decay  commences. 

Blowpoint.  Nares  describes  this  as  a  '  childish  game,  consisting 
perhaps  of  blowing  small  pins  or  points  against  each  other.  Pro- 
bably something  Hke  push-pin.' 

We  pages  play  at  blowpointt  for  n  piece  of  a  parsonaf^e. 

Return  from  Pamassitt,  iii.  1. 

Blue.  Bailey  gives  an  extraordinary  etymon  to  this  word. 
He  has  it  in  his  *  Dictionary '  as  follows  : — '  Blue  [Blaw,  Teut.  pro- 
bably of  VeaUf  the  water,  becaicse  of  its  representing  the  colour  of 
the  8ky\  sky  colour.' 

Blxie-Book.  This  term  in  America  has  a  different  signification 
from  that  which  it  has  in  England.  The  American  Blue-Book  is 
similar  to  the  English  Red-Book.  It  contains  lists  of  all  persons 
in  authority  in  the  government,  the  law  offices,  and  in  the  various 
civil,  military  and  naval  departments. 

Blue  Nose.  This  is  a  slang  name  in  America  for  a  native  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Haliburton,  in  SSam  Slick,'  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  origin  : — * "  Pray,  sir,"  said  one  of  my  fellow-passen- 
gers, "can  you  tell  me  the  i-eason  why  the  Nova  Scotians  are 
called  Bltis  Noses  ?"  "  It  is  the  name  of  a  potato,"  said  I,  "  which 
they  produce  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  boast  to  be  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  Americans  have,  in  consequence,  given  them  the 
nickname  of  Blue  Noses'* ' 

Blue  Bibbon  of  the  Turf.  Lord  Beaconsfield  originated  this 
phrase,  so  frequently  quoted  in  reference  to  the  great  race,  the 
Derby.  He  gives,  in  his  *  Biography  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,'  an 
account  of  its  origin.  Lord  George  had  given  up  racing  to  became 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  was  defeated  in  Parlia- 
ment a  few  days  before  the  horse  Surplice,  which  he  had  sold, 
won  the  coveted  prize.  The  two  events  troubled  him  greatly. 
*  It  was  in  vain  to  offer  solace,'  says  Disraeli.  *  He  gave  a  sort  of 
Btified  ^oan.     "  All  my  life  I  have  been  trying  for  this,  and  for 
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what  have  I  sacrificed  it  1  You  do  not  know  what  the  Derby  is/ 
he  moaned  out.  "  Yes  I  do ;  it  is  the  Bhie  Ribbon  of  the  Turf." 
"  It  \8  the  Bine  Ribbon  of  the  Turf,"  he  slowly  repeated,  and  sit- 
ting down  at  a  table,  he  buried  himself  in  a  folio  of  statistics.' 

Blue-stocldng.  In  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
other  ladies  held  weekly  assemblies  for  meeting  literary  men.  A 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  was  an  eminent  member,  who  excelled  in  conversa- 
tion. His  dress  was  peculiar,  and  he  wore  blue  stockings.  When  he 
was  absent  he  was  gi*eatly  missed,  and  it  was  common  to  say,  '  We 
can  do  nothing  without  the  Hue  stockings,*  By  degrees  the  name 
became  applied  to  the  ladies  who  attended,  and  the  assemblies 
received  tiie  name  of  Blue-Stocking  Clubs.  Hence  literary  ladies 
are  called  *  blue  stockings '  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

Blunderbtus.  An  old  English  name  for  an  empty-pated  fool. 
Woolston,  *  Sixth  Discourse  on  Miracles,'  p.  50,  says,  '  No  wise 
man  ever  reprehends  a  blunderbuss  for  his  bull  any  other  way 
than  by  laughing  at  him,*  and  Pope  speaks  of  *  a  Blunderbuss  of 
Law.'  The  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  gun  so 
caUed,  from  its  similarity  in  sound  to  the  Dutch  name  for  the  fire- 
arm, Bonderbuss,  literally,  thundei*tube. 

Board  of  Green  Cloth.  The  duties  of  this  '  Board '  were  for- 
merly of  a  much  more  minute  nature  than  at  present.  In  Mr. 
Cunningham's  *  Handbook  of  London '  is  a  copy  of  an  order,  as 
follows: — 'Board  of  Green  Cloth,  12th  June,  1681.  Order  was 
this  day  given  that  the  Maides  of  Honour  should  have  cherry 
tarts  instead  of  gooseberry  tarts,  it  being  observed  that  cherry's 
are  at  threepence  per  pound.' 

Board  of  Trade.  '  Cromwell  seems  to  have  given  the  first 
notion  of  a  Board  of  Trade.  In  1655  he  appointed  his  son 
Richard,  with  many  Lords  of  his  Council,  judges  and  gentlemen, 
and  about  twenty  merchants  of  London,  York,  Newcastle,  Yar- 
mouth, Dover,  &c.,  to  meet  and  consider  by  what  means  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  ihe  republic  might  be  best  promoted.' — Thomases 
Notes  of  the  Bolls, 

Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap.  This  inn,  celebrated  for  all  time  as 
the  scene  of  FalstaflTs  roysterings,  was  burnt  down  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  London.  It  stood  upon  the  exact  site  of  King  William's 
statue  at  the  end  of  King  William  Street. 

Bob  '  was  not  originally  a  diminutive  of  Bobert,  but  nvfttAj 

the  Teutonic  bub  or  bube^  signifying  hoy,* — Fox  Talbot. 
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BobadiL  The  name  of  tlie  swaggering  captain  in  Ben  Jon- 
ion's  comedy  was  probably  adapted  from  that  of  the  governor  of 
Cuba  who  fsent  Col  ambus  home  in  chains,  which  was  Babadilla. 

Bobby.  This  term  was  first  applied  to  policemen  in  reference 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  organised  the  police  force.  '  Peeler,'  from 
the  same  source,  is  used  in  Ireland  in  reference  to  the  rural  police. 

B3dki]L  This  word  originally  meant  a  dagger.  It  is  so  used 
by  Chaucer,  and  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  This  definition 
makes  Hamlet's  *•  bare  bodkin,'  which  was  to  m<ake  his  quietus, 
more  inteUigible. 

Bodkin.  '  To  ride  bodkin.'  Dr.  Payne,  formerly  Archdeacon 
of  8t.  David's,  gave  the  following  explanation  of  this  saying : — 
'  Bodkin  is  hodykin  (little  body),  as  manikin  (little  man),  and  was 
a  little  person  to  whose  company  no  objection  could  be  made  on 
account  of  room  occupied,  by  the  two  persons  accommodated  in  the 
comers  of  the  carriage.' 

Body-snatching.  This  offence,  common  enough  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  rendered  unnecessary  by  judicious  legislation.  The 
earliest  known  case  of  body-snatching  occurred  in  1777,  from  a 
burial-ground  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  The  gravediggers  them- 
selves raised  the  corpse  of  a  Mrs.  Jane  Samsbuiy,  and  were  tried 
at  Guildford  for  the  offence.  It  was  ingeniously  contended  that, 
as  they  took  nothing  but  the  body,  there  could  be  no  crime,  as  the 
body  could  not  be  held  to  be  the  property  of  anyone.  The  men 
wei-e,  however,  convicted,  and  imprisoned  for  six  months. 

Boer.  The  word  *  Boer,'  applied  to  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the 
country  districts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  German  name 
for  farmers  and  agriculturists.  The  English  word  *  boor '  originally 
had  the  same  significance. 

Bogie.  The  goblin  with  which  silly  nurses  fnghten  children. 
There  are  maiiy  ways  of  spelling  the  word,  as  hoggart^'hogyard^ 
hoggCf  boggle,  boggyho,  btcgan,  hoguesh,  hogy,  and  bogle.  They  all 
soom  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  bwgan,  a  spectre. 

Bogns.  Tlio  '  Boston  Daily  Courier '  of  June  12, 1857,  has  the 
Following  upon  the  origin  of  this  word  : — *  The  word  "  bogus,"  we 
believe,  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  one  Borghea?,  a  very  cor- 
tupt  individual,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  did  a  ti'emendous 
business  in  tlio  way  of  supplying  the  gi'cat  West,  and  portions  of 
file  South- West,  .with  a  vast  amount  of  counterfeit  bills,  and  bills 
to  fictitious  banks,  which  never  had  an  existence  out  of  the  "  for- 
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getive  brain  "  of  him,  the  said  "  Borghese."  The  Western  people, 
who  are  rather  rapid  in  their  talk,  when  excited,  soon  fell  into  the 
babit  of  shortening  the  Norman  name  of  Borghese  to  the  more 
handy  one  of  Bogus^  and  his  bills,  and  all  other  bills  of  like  cha- 
racter, were  universally  styled  "  bogus  currency." ' 

Boiling  point  of  water.  At  the  level  of  the  sea,  water  boils 
at  a  temperature  of  212  degrees,  but  as  we  ascend,  the  boiling 
point  becomes  gradually  lower.  At  the  Hospice  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard  on  the  Alps,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  8,600  feet  above 
sea  level,  water  boils  at  something  less  than  200  degrees.  This 
compels  the  monks  to  live  almost  entirely  upon  baked,  roasted,  or 
fried  food,  as  its  nutritious  qualities  cannot  be  extracted  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  212  degrees.  The  monks  are  conse- 
quently debarred  finom  many  comforts  through  not  being  able  to 
make  their  boUing  water  so  hot  as  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the 
valleys  below.  At  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  boiling  point  is  200 
d^recs ;  at  Quito  it  is  194 ;  and  on  the  Donkia  mountain,  in  the 
Himalaya  range.  Dr.  Hooker  found  it  180  degrees. 

Bolt.  This  word  is  used  in  many  senses,  but  they  are  all 
referable  to  the  original  meaning  of  an  arrow.  The  word  was 
originally  spelt  houU,  Chaucer  has  '  a  featherless  boult,*  and  we 
read  of  a  man  taking  a  boult  from  his  quiver.  Besides  this  primi- 
tive meaning,  we  have  *  thunder6o& '  as  applied  to  lightning,  which 
everybody  Ibiows  darts  like  an  arrow,  and  a  door  is  boked  by  a 
piece  of  straight  iron  shot  out  of  a  socket.  '  BoU  upright '  means 
*  straight  as  an  an*ow  * ;  a  horse  bolts  when  he  starts  off  suddenly,  as 
an  arrow  from  a  bow ;  and  a  hog  bolls  his  food  when  he  shoots  it 
into  his  stomach  without  mastication. 

Bombast.  A  mixture  of  cotton  and  silk  yarn,  so  called,  was 
used  in  the  time  of  James  I.  to  stuff  or  pad  the  enormous  breeches 
used  at  that  time.  Hence  bombast,  or  bombastical,  is  applied  to 
anything  spoken  or  written  in  an  inflated  style. 

Bombay  is  a  corruption  of  Bom  Bahia,  *  good  bay,'  the  name 
given  to  the  locality  by  the  Portuguese  when  they  took  possession. 

Bombazine,  a  fabric  much  in  use  forty  years  ago  for  ladies'  dresses, 
derived  its  name  by  corruption  from  the  Greek  bombyx,  a  silk- 
worm. The  name  was  at  first  applied  to  silk  itself,  and  finally 
to  a  fabric  made  for  mourning  dresses,  in  which  silk  was  the  chief 
material. 

Bombs.  Hone  says  that  the  first  bombs  were  thrown,  on  the 
34th  March,  1580^  upon  the  town  of  Wachteudgnck,  In  Quddfit 
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land.     He  adds  that  'the  invention  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Galen,  Bishop  of  Munster.' 

BoniL  fide.  This  phrase  is  frequently  pronounced  by  imper- 
fectly educated  people  as  though  the  latter  word  were  one  syllable 
only.  Its  proper  division  into  syllables  is  bo-n&  fi-de ;  the  accent 
is  on  '  fi.'  The  literal  meaning  is  '  in  good  faith.'  Bonafides  is 
*  good  faith.' 

Bone  to  pick.  It  is  the  custom  in  Sicily  for  the  jBeither  of  a 
bride  to  hand  the  bridegroom  a  bone,  saying,  '  Pick  this  bone ;  yoa 
have  undertaken  a  more  difficult  task.' 

Bonfire.     From  the  Scandinavian  haun-Jire,  a  beacon-fire. 

Boniface.  This  name  is  probably  applied  to  publicans  from 
the  legend  mentioned  in  the  '  Ebrietatis  Encomium,'  which  relates 
that  Pope  Boniface  instituted  indulgences  for  those  who  should 
drink  a  cup  after  grace,  to  his  own  memory,  or  to  the  pope  for  the 
time  being,  which  cup  is  proverbially  call^  St.  Boniface's  Cup. 

Bonne-bouche.  French;  literally,  a  good  motUh,  Used  in 
England  as  equivalent  to  tit-hit ,  or  in  reference  to  some  rare  old 
wine,  as  *  Now  I'll  give  you  a  honne-boucJie,  This  is  a  bottle  of 
the  celebrated  Comet  Port  of  1811.' 

Bonnet  is  from  the  Gaelic  bonaid,  a  head  dress. 

Book  (see  Volume  before  reading  this  article).  The  Gothic 
tribes  used  slips  of  wood  for  writing  tablets,  and  the  wood  of  the 
beech  being  found  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  its  Anglo-Saxon 
name  hoc  became  the  origin  of  the  English  hook,  and  the  Crerman 
htich.  As  slips  of  wood  could  not  oe  rolled,  like  the  Latin  volu- 
men,  they  would  natunilly  bo  gathered  together  like  leaves  of 
modem  paper.  One  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  existence,  *  The 
Upsala  Copy  of  the  Mseso-Gothic  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,'  is 
written  on  sheets  of  vellum  arranged  as  a  hook.  The  superior 
convenience  of  that  form  led  to  its  adoption  in  Rome  early  in  the 
Christian  era;  though  the  Rolls  were  continued  to  bo  used  in  the 
Northern  nations  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

Books.  A  folio  volume  is  composed  of  sheets  of  paper  folded 
so  as  to  make  two  leaves ;  a  quarto  (4to),  four ;  an  octavo  (8vo), 
eight ;  a  duodecimo  (12mo),  twelve,  <fec. 

Bookbinding  in  cloth.     '  The  originator  of  Binding  in  Cloth 
was  Mr.  R.  E.  Lawson,  of  Stanhope  Street,  Blackfriars,  and  the 
first  book  bound  in  cloth  was  a  manuscript  volume  of  music,  which 
Bubseguently  purchased  by  Mr.  Alfred  Herbert,  the  marine 
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artist.  On  this  voliline  being  shown  to  the  late  Mr.  Pickering, 
who  was  at  that  time  (1823)  printing  a  diamond  edition  of  the 
Classics,  he  thought  this  material  would  be  admiiably  adapted  for 
the  ooYers  of  the  work.  The  cloth  was  purchased  at  the  comer  ot 
Wilderness  Row,  St.  John  Street,  and  500  copies  wei-e  covered  by 
Mr.  Lawson,  with  glue.  Shakespeare's  plays  were  also  issued  in  thu 
form,  and  these  books  were  the  first  books  bound  in  cloth.' — Ed. 
Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  18,  1865. 

Boot.  The  original  meaning  of  boot  was  a  leathern  bag.  In 
Spanish,  at  the  present  day,  the  same  word,  bota,  means  a  leathern 
bag  or  skin  for  carrying  wine,  and  a  leathern  covering  for  the  foot 
and  leg. 

Boot-jack,  Boasting-jack.  Foot-boys^  who  had  frequently  the 
common  name  of  Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or 
pull  off  their  masters'  boots ;  but  when  instruments  were  invented 
for  both  these  services,  they  were  both  c&lled  jacks. 

Boot  of  a  carriage.  The  word  probably  comes  from  the  French 
boUe,  a  box.  The  *  boots '  of  ancient  carriages  were  projections 
from  the  sides,  in  which  the  attendants  were  carried  sideways.  In 
Hoefnagel's  picture  of  Nonsuch  Palace,  1582,  the  attendants  upon 
Queen  Elizabeth  are  represented  as  sitting  in  a  *  boot '  of  this  kind. 

*  Monday,  April  26,  1669,  was  the  first  time  the  Oxford  Flying 
Coach  went  to  London  in  one  day.  It  had  then  a  "  boot "  on  each 
side.' — Oxoniana,  iv.  220. 

Booty  comes  from  the  Gothic  hotyan,  to  profit.  Hence  booty 
is  something  that  the  soldier  derives  profit  fi-om.  We  have  *a 
bootless  errand,'  *  what  boots  it  ? '  and  *  so  much  to  boot ' ;  all  of 
which  are  from  the  same  root.  In  Canada,  '  booty '  means  a  man's 
personal  luggage  on  a  journey. 

Bosh.  Tills  word,  which  was  fii-st  applied  at  the  Universities 
to  anything  nonsensical  or  trashy,  is  a  pure  Turkish  word,  signify- 
ing empty :  bosh  Id^rdi,  in  the  same  language,  means  *  nonsense.' 

Bosky,  a  word  used  frequently  by  Shakespeare,  and  other  old 
dramatists,  in  the  sense  of  wooded,  umbrageous,  <kc.,  is  the  French 
word   bosquet,  a  grove  or  thicket.      Milton   uses  the  word  in 

*  Comus,'  e.g. : — 

I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  ereiy  bothy  bourn  from  side  tu  side. 
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Boss,  for  master.  This  American  word  is  the  modem  form  of 
the  Datch  Baas,  of  the  same  meaning.  It  has  descended  from 
the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York.  At  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  the  word  is  used  in  its  native  form,  Baas,  to  signify  the 
head  of  a  household. 

Botanical  nomenclature.  In  botany  the  name  of  each  plant 
consists  of  at  least  two  words.  The  first  is  the  name  of  the  genuM^ 
and  the  second  that  of  the  species.  Thus  the  generic  name  for  the 
oak  is  QuercKs,  of  which  the  white  oak  is  one  of  the  species. 
Accordingly,  the  Latin  word  aiha,  which  signifies  tohite,  is  added, 
and  we  get  Quercus  alba,  as  the  botanic  name  of  the  white  oak. 
When  three  names  are  given,  the  third  signifies  that  the  plant  is  a 
vaiiety.  Thus  the  name  Quercus  ilex  crispa  is  that  of  a  variety 
of  the  evergreen  (ilex)  oak  having  curled  leaves  {crispa). 

Bothered,  in  the  sense  of  confused.  Grose  derives  this  from 
both-eared ;  that  is,  from  two  persons  speaking  to  a  third  at  the 
same  moment,  one  to  each  ear,  so  that  he  is  confused  or  bothered ; 
understanding  neither. 

Bottle  of  hay.  To '  seek  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay '  is  a  common 
expression.  Shakespeare  makes  Bottom  (*  Mid.  Night's  Dream,'  act 
iv.  sc.  2)  say,  *  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay  J  The  phrase 
originally  signified  a  quantity  of  hay  tied  in  a  bundle,  to  be  carried 
out  for  foddering  cattle.  The  word  comes  fi-om  the  French  boieau, 
a  bundle. 

Bottles.  The  bottles  mentioned  in  Luke  v.  37  were  the  skins 
of  goats,  which  in  those  days  were  used  for  storing  wine.  Old 
*  bottles '  of  this  kind  would  be  liable  to  burst,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  fermentation  of  new  wine ;  hence  new  wine  had  to  be  put 
into  new  bottles.     (See  Psalm  cxix.  83.) 

Bought  and  sold.  Tliis  was  formerly  a  proverbial  expression, 
to  signify  completely  disposed  of,  done  for,  ruined  by  being  out- 
witted ;  e.g. : — 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  ro  bought  and  told 

Comedy  of  Error t,  iii.  1. 

Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 

For  Diccon  thy  master  is  hott^i  and  told. — Rich.  III.  v.  8. 

Then  were  the  Roman  Empire  bought  and  told, 
The  holy  Church  were  spoyl'd  and  quite  undone. 

Har.  Ariott.  xvi.  83. 

Bonlevard.     This  French  term,  which  is  the  exact  equivalent 

e  English  word  bulwark,  is  the  name  given  in  France  to  the 

or  fortifications  by  which  towns  were  formerly  surrounded. 
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They  have,  for  the  moet  part,  been  dismantled,  and  the  spaces  they 
oocupied  have  been  hud  out  as  broad  streets,  the  sides  of  which 
are  planted  with  trees.  These,  which  in  Paris  are  the  £nest 
thoroughfares,  are  still  known  as  Boulevards. 

Bowie-knife.  This  formidable  weapon  took  its  name  from 
'  Colonel  Jim  Bowie/  a  desperate  and  daring  character,  bom  in 
Logan  Co.,  Kentucky,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  it. 

Bows.  '  BoweSf  at  the  very  first  invention  of  them,  were  made 
of  boughs  of  trees;  and  so,  accordingly,  in  our  ancient  language, 
took  that  name.' — Verstegan,  Kestitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence^ 
edit.  1655,  p.  161. 

Bowyer.  A  bowyer  was  one  who  made  bows  for  archers; 
hence  the  surname. 

Box  Harry.  To  *  box  Harry,'  among  commercial  travellers,  is 
to  avoid  the  usual  taUe  (Thote,  and  to  take  something  substantial  at 
tea-time,  in  order  to  save  expense. 

Bo  3.  This  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used  as  a  contraction 
for  bushel ;  the  symbol  3  being  the  same  mark  of  contraction  as 
used  in  *  Vi  3  '  (which  see).  In  a  bill  of  charges  for  a  dinner  given 
by  Lord  *  Leiyster,'  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  September  5,  1570, 
is  the  following  item  : — *  For  ij  bo  3 ,  a  pecke  and  a  haulfe  pccke  of 
flower,  to  Mr.  Fumes,  at  ij«  \nd  the  bo  3,  vi«  iiijc?.* — Collectanea 
Curiosa,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

Brace,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hraceaVy  to  bind,  to  tie  up.  A 
brace  of  pheasants  has  come  to  mean  two,  because  they  are  usually 
tied  together  in  pairs;  but  the  word  brace  refers  only  to  the  fasten- 
ing, and  might  with  propriety  be  applied  to  three  or  four  birds  as 
well  as  to  two.  Two  partridges  or  grouse  are  not  a  brace  until 
they  are  tied  or  braced  together.    See  Couple. 

Bradflhaw's  Onide  was  started  in  1839  by  George  Brudshaw,  a 
printer  in  Manchester.  The  time  tables  wei^  at  first  printed  on  a 
broad  sheet.  The  first  MovUhly  Guide  was  issued  Dec.  1841.  It 
consisted  of  32  pages,  and  gave  *  tables '  relating  to  43  lines  of 
railway.  Its  information  was  confined  to  English  railways.  It 
contained  neither  map  nor  advertisements. 

Braham  the  vocalist,  whose  real  name  was  Abraham,  made 
his  d6but  at  the  Old  Royalty  Theatre  in  1787,  ho  being  then  in 
his  thirteenth  year.  He  was  described  in  the  bUls  as  '  Master 
Abrahams.*    He  was  a  pupil  of  Lconi. 
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Brahmarpootra,  the  name  given  in  England  to  a  peculiar  breed 
of  domestic  fowls,  is  a  slightly  altered  form  of  the  Sanscrit  Brakmor 
ptitra,  *  Brahma's  son/ 

Brain.  The  average  weight  of  a  man's  brain  is  46  ounces. 
The  weight,  however,  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  but  it 
is  usually  about  one-35th  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Lord  Gamp- 
bell's  brain  was  53  J  ozs.,  and  was  perfectly  healthy.  Cuvier^B  was 
the  heaviest  on  record — 59  ozs. — but  it  was  not  quite  healthy.  In 
quadrupeds  the  relative  weight  is  remarkably  less.  In  dogs  it  is 
on^  120th;  in  horses,  one-450th;  in  the  sheep,  one-750th;  and  in 
the  ox,  one-800th.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  direct  relation 
between  weight  of  brain  and  intelligence,  the  animals  named  being 
ranged  in  the  order  of  their  mental  capacity  and  docility. 

Bramble.  There  are  no  fewer  than  sixty- three  varieties  of  the 
common  bramble  classified  and  named  by  botanists  as  being  found 
in  England.  Fifty-eight  of  these  have  been  found  in  the  county 
of  Warwick. 

Bran.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  broum.  Bran  is  the 
brown  husk  or  covering  of  wheat. 

Bran-new  is  brand-new ;  that  is,  so  new  that  the  mark  or  brand 
of  the  maker  is  not  worn  away  or  rubbed  off.  Spic  and  span  new 
is  said  to  be  cloth  just  taken  off  the  spikes  or  spanners  used  in 
stretching  it.  Another  derivation  of  the  latter  will,  however,  be 
found  under  Spic  and  Span  New,  which  see. 

Brandy.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  thinks  that  the  German  branntwein, 
from  which  our  word  brandy  is  derived,  is  corrupted  from  brand- 
wein,  and  that  the  meaning  is  not  burnt  wine,  but  burning  wine, 
that  is,  wine  which  burns  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  Bretagne 
brandy  is  called  gicin-artan,  wine  of  fire. 

Brandy-and-water.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  brandy- 
and-water  as  a  beverage  occurs  in  *  A  Treatise  on  Diet,'  by  Dr. 
Velangin,  London,  1768.  Speaking  of  a  hard-working  lawyer,  the 
doctor  says,  *  He  had  lately,  through  custom  more  than  choice, 
given  in  to  the  too  fashionable  use  of  drinking  brandy  and  waier^ 

Brat.  This  word,  which  is  now  applied  to  jiu  ugly,  ill-favoured, 
ill-behaved,  dirty  child,  originally  simply  meant  offspring.  Arch- 
bishop Trench  mentions  this,  and  gives  the  following  quotation 
from  Gascoigne's  *  De  Profundis ' : — 

O  Israel,  0  household  of  the  Loni, 

O  Abraham's  hrata,  0  brood  of  blessed  seed, 

O  chosen  sheep  that  loved  the  Lord  indeed 
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Bravo!  Well  done!  This  is  an  Italian  word  nataralised 
io  England  in  the  masculine  form,  which  with  ns  is  used  indis- 
oiminatelj.  The  Italians  say  hravo  to  a  male  performer,  hrava 
to  a  ladj,  and  hravi  to  two  or  more  performers  or  singers. 

BrawL  This  word  seems  to  have  sadly  deteriorated  in  mean- 
ing. In  the  *  New  World  of  Words,'  a  dictionary  published  in 
1696,  it  is  defined  to  be  '  the  dance  with  which  all  balls  are  b^un, 
wherein  the  persons  dance  in  a  ring  or  not  forward,  continually 
pulHng  and  shaking  one  another.' 

Brawn.  Tooke  says  the  name  of  this  once  favourite  dish  is 
from  bawr-en,  boar's  flesh,  but  this  et3rmology  is  doubtful.  The 
word  is,  with  greater  probability,  derived  from  the  name  of  Brawn, 
a  celebrated  cook  who  kept  the  '  Kummer '  in  Queen  Street,  London. 
King's  *  Analogy  between  Physicians,  Cooks,  and  Playwrights ' 
opens  thus  : — *  Though  I  seldom  gat  out  of  my  own  lodgings  I 
was  prevailed  on  the  other  day  to  dine  with  some  friends  at  the 
Rummer  in  Queen  Street.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brawn  had  an  art,'  <kc.  A 
grandson  of  this  Brawn  kept  the  public-house  at  the  old  Mews 
Gate  at  Charing  Cross. 

Brazen-nose  College.  The  term  brazen-nose  or  brasenose  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  hrctsen-liousey  or  brewing-house. 

Bread,  Loa£  Yerst^an  has  'Laf  or  Hlaf,  for  so  was  it 
most  written,  was  with  our  Ancestors  their  most  usual  name  for 
bread,  though  they  had  also  the  word  breodJ — Restitution,  <fec. 
edit.  1655,  p.  178.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  daily 
consumption  of  bread  by  Englishmen  is  one  pound.  The  average 
for  Frenchmen  is  estimated  at  2  J  pounds.  The  proportions  of 
lieef  and  mutton  would  be  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The  price  of  the 
quartern  loaf  was  4|f/.  in  1745,  which  is  the  lowest  within  the  last 
!.>0  years.  It  was  22\d.  in  1800,  and  2\\d,  in  1812,  which  are 
the  highest  prices  recorded  within  the  same  period.     See  Lady. 

Bread  and  butter.  'I  know  on  which  side  my  bread  is 
V; uttered.'  This  proverb  occurs  in  Heywood's  'Dialogue,'  &c., 
2nd  part,  7th  chap.,  printed  in  1546. 

Bread-stofb.  The  Americans  do  not  use  the  word  *  com '  as  a 
general  name  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  confine  it  exclusively  to 
Indian  com  or  maize.  Hence  they  have  adopted  the  term  *  bread- 
Btuffi '  for  wheat,  meal,  flour,  &c.  The  word  arose  soon  after  the 
acknowledgment  of  American  independence.  The  earliest  known 
instance  of  its  being  used  officially  is  in  a  *  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  Commercial  Restrictions '  (Washington,  Dec.  16,nSSS% 
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The  words  are  these  :  '  The  articles  of  exports  ....  are  bread- 
stuffs,  that  is  to  say  Bread-grains,  meals,  and  bread.' 

Breaking  of  bread.  This  phrase,  so  frequently  used  in  the 
Now   Testament  to  signify  a  meal,  is  explained  in  Beckman's 

*  History  of  Inventions.'  He  tells  us  that  '  among  the  ancient 
Bomans  all  articles  of  food  were  cut  into  small  morsels  before 
being  served  at  table.  .  .  .  For  cutting  meat,  persons  of  rank  kept 
a  carver,  who  was  designated  the  scissor,  or  carptor,  and  who 
had  the  only  knife  placed  on  the  table.  The  bread  was  not  cut 
at  table.  It  more  nearly  resembled  flat  cakes  than  large  loaves 
like  our  own,  and  could  easily  be  broken ;  hence  mention  is  so 
often  made  of  the  breaking  of  bread,* 

Breeches.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  wearing  breeches  was 
a  mark  of  slavery.  To  *  wear  the  breeches '  now-a-days  has  a  very 
different  signification.  The  phrase  '  to  wear  the  breeches '  is 
common  to  most  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  French 
have  it,  and  the  Dutch  say  *  De  vrouw  draagd'er  de  brock.*  The 
Germans  say  *  Sie  hat  die  Hbsen ' — '  she  has  the  breeches.' 

Breeches  Bible,  sometimes  called  the  *  Geneva  Bible.'  Tliis 
translation  of  the  English  Bible  was  undertaken  by  Protes- 
tants who  fled  to  Geneva  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy.  It 
is  called  the  *  Breeches  Bible '  from  the  curious  translation  of 
Genesis  iii.  7,  *  and  they  sewed  fig-tree  leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  breeches,*  The  first  edition  was  print^  at  Geneva  in 
1562.     It  contained  two  veiy  curious  printer's  errors — Matt.  v.  9, 

*  Blessed  ai*e  the  place-makers ' ;  Luke  xxi.,  *  Christ  condemneth 
the  poor  widow.'  About  130  editions  of  this  Bible  were  printed 
between  1562  and  1611.  Copies  ai-e  erroneously  supposed  to  be  of 
great  value.  From  20^.  to  30^.  is  about  the  value  of  good  copies 
of  the  later  editions. 

Breeze,  Breezes.  These  terms  are  applied  to  the  smaller  kind 
of  cinders  left  by  the  combustion  of  coal.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  breeze  (singular)  is  principally  used  by  the  brickmakers. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  breezes  (plural),  after  being 
washed  carefully,  are  used  by  the  smiths  for  their  forges.  The  term 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  debris, 

Brequet  Watch  Keys.  These  ingenious  keys,  which  turn  round 
if  it  should  be  attempted  to  wind  the  watch  in  the  wrong  direction, 
wei-e  so  named  after  the  inventor  Brequet,  a  celebrated  watchmaker 
of  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Brethren,  Children.  These  two  words  have  a  double  plural. 
Brtiher  and  chUder  were  the  original  plurals  of  brother  and  child. 
The  old  plural  form  en  having  b^n  suffixed,  the  words  have  become 
doubly  plural. 

Brevet  is  a  commission  conferring  on  an  officer  (not  below  the 
rank  of  captain)  a  degree  of  rank  immediately  above  that  which 
he  holds  in  his  particular  regiment.  It  does  not,  however,  confer 
the  corresponding  increase  of  pay.  There  is  no  '  brevet '  rank  in 
the  Boyal  Navy. 

Brewers  and  Bakers  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  when  found 
goilty  of  breaking  the  laws  regulating  their  trades,  were  placed  in 
what '  Domesday  Book '  calls  *  cathedra  stercolaris,'  and  ducked  in 
Hereoref  that  is,  stinking  water.  The  cathedra,  or  chair,  was  akin 
to  the  ducking  stool,  used  for  the  punishment  of  scolding  women. 
One  of  these  chairs  or  stools  is  still  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Leominster.     See  Ducking  Stool. 

Brewers*  Marks.  The  mark  X  on  brewers'  casks  is  a  handy 
method  of  intimating  the  original  Latin  names  for  the  varying 
degrees  of  strength : — 

1st.     Simplex — which  is  single  X,       or  X. 
2nd.   Duplex — which  is  double  X,       or  XX. 
3rd.    Triplex — which  is  triple  X,       or  XXX. 

Brewster  is  an  ancient  name  for  a  brewer.  Brewster  Sessions 
are  the  sittings  of  magistrates  to  grant  publicans'  licences. 

Bribe.  This  word  is,  perhaps  error  eously,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  French  bribe,  a  morsel  of  bread  given  to  a  beggar. 
Bribery,  in  old  English,  did  not  mean  secret  corruption,  but  theft, 
rapine,  open  violence,  or  official  extortion.  Dame  Julyana  Bcmers, 
in  the  *  Boke  of  St.  Alban's,'  classes  thieves  and  bryboura  together. 
Lord  Bemers,  in  his  translation  of  Froissart,  describes  the  captain 
of  a  band  of  irregular  soldiery,  called  CompanionSj  as  *  the  greatest 
hryhour  and  robber  in  all  Fraunce.*  Formerly  he  who  extorted  was 
the  briber;  now  he  who  corrupts  by  payment  of  money,  or  by 
other  valuable  consideration,  is  the  briber,  exactly  the  opposite  of 
the  old  meaning,  though  both  are  equally  dishonest. 

Brick  Bnilding.  The  oldest  brick  building,  except  those  built 
by  the  Romans,  in  existence  in  England  is  said  to  be  Hurstmon- 
eeaux  Castle,  in  Sussex,  which  was  erected  by  De  Fiennes,  treasurer 
to  Henry  VI.     It  was  dismantled  about  a  centui7  ago  Vv^  otv^ 
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of  r^  DttCPM,  bat  the  rams  5t3I  preaeiic  a  tctt  picturesque 


Blidalt  applied  to  a  marriaei^fe&ft.  is  firom  the  Anglo-SaxoD 
f/ryl-^nf^.,  nigrLifyizur  bride-ale :  larze  quantities  of  mle  being  oon- 
wnuif:*\  hj  our  for^th«a  on  tHeae  occai^ions. 

Bridal  CiLftonL  The  coscom  of  tlirowing  a  shoe  after  a  bride 
oomcrfl  from  the  Jewish  cnstoni  of  han«iin^  a  shoe  to  a  purchaser 
of  knd  on  the  completion  of  a  concmct  ( see  Rnth  iv.  7).  Parents 
alvi  gave  a  shoe  to  the  huaband  on  a  daoghter^s  marriage  in  token 
of  yielding  np  their  aathoritT.     See  Shoe  at  Weddings. 


Cake.  ■ '  Our  bride  cake,  which  invariablj  accompanies 
a  wf^lding,  and  which  should  always  be  cot  bj  the  bride,  may  be 
traced  bock  to  the  old  Roman  form  of  marriage  by  a  canJarreaUOf 
or  eating  together/ — Luhbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation^  p.  85. 

Bridegroom.  Yerstegan,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Glossary,  spells 
this  brvlgrome,  and  defines  it  thus : — *  The  Groom  of  the  Bride, 
Ijeciase  on  the  marriage  day  he  serveth  and  waiteth  on  the  table  of 
the  bride.' 

Bridle.  The  insertion  of  the  letter  r  in  this  woid  has  some- 
what obHCured  the  derivation.  It  means  that  by  which  the  bit  is 
held.  In  the  Icelandic  the  old  form  is  preserved,  hitell^  and  in 
Danish  it  is  Uttle  altered,  being  lidsdl. 

Brief.  Formerly  the  pleadings  in  a  suit  at  law  were  so  volumi- 
nr)us  that  half  the  time  of  a  court  might  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
mviYii  reading  of  formal  matter.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  a  brief 
HUinniary  should  l)0  prepared  for  use  in  court.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  modem  brief.  An  old  epigram  shows  the  origin 
clearly  : — 

Here  lies  old  Gripe,  a  wealthy  lawyer  he, 
Who  six  and  eij^lifpence  hadfor  each  decree, 
Death  with  a  ca,  sa,  took  the  knave  in  tow, 
To  brief  his  pleadings  in  the  world  below. 

Brig  cornea  to  us  from  the  word  brigand  or  brigant,  a  robber. 
A  brigiint(«  was  a  pii*ate,  and  a  pirate's  ship  was  a  brigantine. 
Thiwi  v<»KHrlH  woro  built  on  a  peculiar  model,  which  was  copied 
\\\  oiu*  navy.     The  name  brig  is  a  contraction  of  brigantine. 

Brimitono  is  a  corruption  of  hrynstone,  the  Anglo-Saxon  for 
burning  Mono,*  fmni  hryney  burning. 

Bl'ltain.   Tho  CVltic  name,  according  to  Camden,  was  Prydhain. 
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The  Komans  latinifled  this  into  Britannia,  from  which  word  the 
present  name  is  derived. 

Britannia  Ketal,  sometimes  called  Tutania,  is  generally  made 
bj  melting  together  100  parts  of  tin  and  10  parts  of  metallic 
antimony.  Some  makers  add  small  quantities  of  bismuth  and 
copper. 

British  Mufleum.  This  institution  originated  in  a  bequest  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  had  collected  a  large  number  of  works  of  art, 
specimens  of  natural  history,  curiosities,  books,  and  manuscripts  at 
a  cost  of  upwards  of  50,000Z.  The  collection  was  offered,  in  terms 
of  his  will,  in  1753,  to  the  British  Government  upon  condition 
of  20,000/.  being  paid  to  his  £amily.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  the 
fonds  being  raised  by  a  lottery.  Montague  House,  Bloomsbury, 
having  been  bought  for  10,250/.,  the  collection  was  removed  thither, 
and  the  Harleian  and  Cottonian  libraries  having  been  added,  the 
new  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  British  Museum,  was  opened 
in  1759.  The  old  house  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  present 
magnificent  building  stands  upon  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
mansion  and  its  ^rdens.  When  first  opened,  the  number  of 
visitors  was  limited  to  forty-five  per  day.  It  is  now  not  un- 
common for  50,000  persons  to  pass  through  the  building  on  a 
holiday. 

British  production  of  Iron.  According  to  published  statistics, 
the  weight  of  the  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain,  in  a  recent  year, 
by  629  blast  furnaces,  was  6^  millions  of  tons.  The  human  mind 
can  hardly  grasp  these  enormous  figures,  but  some  conception 
of  the  prodigious  bulk  of  the  mass  of  iron  they  represent  can  be 
realised,  when  it  is  known  that  the  iron  produced  in  that  single 
year  would  form  a  solid  wall  from  London  to  Birmingham  (112 
miles),  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  11^  feet  in  height. 

Broad  Arrow.  '  Used  as  a  Government  mark,  is  thought  to 
have  had  a  Celtic  origin ;  and  the  so-called  arrow  may  be  the  ^ 
or  d,  the  broad  a  of  the  Druids.  This  letter  was  tjrpical  of  supe- 
riority either  in  rank  or  authority,  dignity  or  holiness,  and  is 
believed  also  to  have  stood  for  king  or  prince.' — TFAar^on.  As  a 
Gk)vemment  mark  for  stores  it  is  supposed  by  others  to  have  b?en 
adopted  during  the  time  (1693-1702)  when  Lord  Sydney,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Bomney,  was  Master-Genei^l  of  the  Ordnance.  Lord 
Sydney's  crest  was  a  barbed  dart's  head,  very  similar  in  form  to  tliat 
now  in  use  as  the  Government  mark. 

Brocade.    From  the  French  word  hrochcy  a  sort  of  aN?\,  ii<^\^ 
or  bodkin  nseti  in  embroidery. 
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Broclmre.  A  small  book,  stitched,  not  bound,  so  named  from 
tbe  French  brocher,  to  stitch ;  a  pamphlet. 

Broker.  The  word  broker  comes  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  where  a  braker,  or  bracker,  is  a  public  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  goods,  report  upon  their  quality,  and  reject 
any  that  may  be  damaged  or  unsound.  In  St.  Petersburg,  tal- 
low is  quoted  with  or  without  *  brack,'  i.e.  brokerage.  Bailey  gives 
a  curious  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  term  broker.  It  is  re- 
produced here,  although  its  correctness  is  extremely  doubtful : — 
'Broker,  of  the  word  break,  because  in  former  times  none  but 
bankrupts  were  permitted  to  follow  that  employment.' 

Bronchitis.  This  term  came  into  general  use  about  1850  or 
1851.  John  Leech  published  a  sketch  in  'The  Month'  for  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  which  was  entitled  '  Scene  from  the  last  new  fashionable 
complaint — Bronchitis.' 

Bronze  Coinage.  In  the  year  1860,  the  old  copper  coinage 
was  called  in,  and  the  ]>resent  bronze  substitutes  were  issued. 
From  that  date  to  1873,  2,652  tons  of  metal  were  coined,  produc- 
ing upwards  of  53  millions  of  fai^things,  164  millions  of  halfpence, 
and  170  millions  of  pennies.  The  nominal  value  was  about 
1,100,000^.— J"(?t7orw. 

Broom.  A  broom  is  so  called  because  originally  made  from  the 
fine  twigs  of  the  broom  plant,  Ci/tisus  Scoparius,  Brooms  made 
of  other  twigs  are  birch-brooms,  heath-brooms,  bass-brooms,  ifec. 

Brother  Jonathan  was  Jonathan  Tumbull,  Governor  of  Connec- 
ticut, under  Washington,  who  had  such  confidence  in  him,  that, 
when  in  doubt  or  difficulty,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  *  I  must 
consult  brother  Jonathan.'  The  name  is  now  accepted  as  the 
national  Americjin  designation.  This  is  the  generally  received 
origin,  but  the  term,  it  seems,  was  in  use  long  before.  In  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  1643,  entitled  *  the  Reformado  precisely  charac- 
terised by  a  transformed  Churchwarden  at  a  Vestry,  London,'  the 
following  pissage  occurs  : — *  Queeno  Elizabeth's  monument  was  put 
up  at  my  charge  when  the  regal  government  had  fairer  credit 
among  us  than  now,  and  her  epitaph  was  one  of  my  Brother  Jona- 
than's best  poems  before  he  abjured  the  university,  or  had  a 
thought  of  New  England,' 

Brown  Be£S — the  musket.  Bass  is  a  corruption  of  huss,  the 
ancient  name  for  the  barrel  of  a  fire-arm.  We  retain  the  original 
word  m  Arquebuss  and  Blunderbuss.      Arquebuss  was  a  cross- 
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bow  with  a  barrel ;  it  was  formed  from  arcy  or  bow,  and  hu88^  a 
barrel,  and  was  originally  arc-et-buss,  that  is,  bow  and  barrel. 

Brown  study.  This  has  been  thought  to  mean  brow  study.  It 
is  more  probably  one  of  the  group  of  similar  phrases,  in  which 
colours  are  employed  to  designate  characteristics  or  temper;  as 
'black  melancholy/  'blue  devils,'  'green-eyed  monster,'  'yeUow 
stockings,' '  blue  stockings,'  '  white  feather,'  &c.  &c, 

Bmit.  This  is  the  only  purely  Fi-ench  word  in  the  English 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible.  It  occurs  in  Jeremiah  x.  22,  and 
again  in  Nahum  iii.  19.  Adam  Clarke  says,  '  Why  this  silly 
fVench  word  is  huddled  in,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine.  Certainly 
there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  English  words  which  would  express 
the  same  meaning,'  which  is  noise,  uproar,  clamour,  angry  dispute,  &c. 

Brunt.  To  bear  the  brunt  of  anything  is  te  receive  the 
heaviest  of  the  shock.  To  be  in  the  brunt  of  a  battle  is  te  be  in  the 
front,  or  taking  the  lead.  TBhe  word  is  derived  from  the  custom  of 
hanging  a  bell  on  the  leading  beast  of  a  herd,  which  the  others 
readilv  follow.  The  Servian  name  for  bells  of  this  kind  is  hrcmza. 
The  Grisons  call  the  first  mule  in  a  train  the  brunza — the  bell 
mule— the  bell  itself  being  called  brunzinna,  and  portar  la  brun- 
zinna  moaning  being  the  first  in  anything.  This  exactly  cor- 
responds to  the  English  bearing  the  brunt,  and  is  the  origin  of 
the  phrase. —  Wedgwood. 

Bnuh.  This  word  is  found  in  nearly  every  language  in  Europe 
to  signify  a  whisk  made  of  brushwood  or  twigs,  to  clear  away  dust 
or  rubbish.  The  following  are  a  few  of  its  forms  :  brossa,  hrosser, 
brusg,  bnisco,  bru^ca,  bruske,  broase,  broza,  hrozar,  bruis,  hrist, 
bruscia,  brustia,  brastie,  brotistia,  borstCy  burste,  brous,  brousso, 
brasse^  brosseite,  bruskr,  borste. 

Brusque  is  a  French  word,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
English  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  native  words  of  similar 
signification.  The  English  terms,  blunt,  rough,  and  abrupt,  when 
applied  to  manners,  all  imply  censure ;  but  brusque  simply  conveys 
the  idea  that  the  person  to  whoso  manners  it  is  applied  wants 
polish. 

Bncellas.  The  wine  so  called  is  made  at  the  village  of  Bucellas, 
near  Lbbon. 

Buckwheat.  This  is  a  corruption  of  beech-whcut ;  the  corn  is 
So  called  from  the  similarity  of  the  shape  of  its  grains  to  the  mast 
or  nuts  of  the  beech-tree. 

a 
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Backet  was  originally  icater-budget,  or  water-bog  (French,  hou- 
gette,  a  small  Ijag).  A  water-budget  in  heraldry  is  a  very  hononr- 
able  blazon,  having  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some  conrageous 
act  in  supplying  nn  army  with  water.  Guillim,  in  his  '  Display  of 
Heraldry/  thinks  *the  three  mighty  men  in  David's  army  who 
broke  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem,  deserved  to  be  remunerated  with  such  armorial 
marks  on  their  coat  armours  for  their  valoiu*.' 

Budge  Bow,  in  London,  was  so  called  from  the  numbers  of 
s€>llers  of '  budge '  who  formerly  lived  there.  Budge  is  the  dressed 
skins  of  lambs,  with  the  wool  remaining. 

Buff — the  colour.  The  bull  of  the  wild  cattle  common  at  one 
ti!ue  in  England  was  called  *  buffe,'  or  '  buffle '  (hence,  buffalo),  and 
the  skin  when  di-esscd,  so  ns  to  remain  sofl,  was  much  esteemed. 
It  WHS  called  '  buff-leather,'  and  was  coloured  of  a  peculiar  shade 
of  yellow ;  similar  to  that  which  is  now  known  universally  as 
bi/ff  colour, 

Buffalo  Eobe.  The  skin  of  the  bufialo  is  always  in  America 
called  a  rolfc.  A  *  buffalo  I'obe '  is  the  skin  of  the  buffiUo  dressed 
without  removing  the  hair,  and  used  as  we  use  travelling-rugs.  *  The 
largo  and  i*oomy  sleigli,  decked  with  huffalo-rohe^^  red-bound,  and 
furnished  with  sham  eyes  and  cars.' — The  Upper  Ten  Thatisandf^A. 

Bug.  This  word  originally  meant  a  goblin.  The  Welsh  word 
hw(j  mejins  a  ghost.  The  Hebrew  woi'd,  which  in  Psalm  xd.  5 
is  represented  by  *  terror/  was  in  the  early  translations  rendered 
bwj,  the  verse  being  *  Thou  shalt  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  any  bugs 
by  night/ — Maihew'a  Trans,  1537. 

Bug-Brboo.  Bogill,  or  bogle,  are  Scotch  names  for  a  phantom. 
Bog  ill  also  means  a  figure  dressed  up  to  scare  birds  away,  and 
hngill-ho  a  hobgoblin.  Hence  hug-a-hoo,  empty  terror,  or  groimd- 
less  jilarm.     See  Bug  and  Bocjie. 

Bugbear.  The  first  syllalile  signifies  an  empty  terror  (see 
BcGABOo).  The  second — bear — is  probably  a  con*uption  of  *  bii-d.* 
A  bugbird  was  probably  a  stuffed  falcon,  or  hawk,  set  up  to 
frighten  small  birds  from  u  farmer's  crops. — Fox  Talbot, 

Bugle,  Bugle-horn.  The  derivation  of  the  word  '  bugle '  is  fi-om 
an  old  name  for  a  bull.  In  Latin,  the  word  hucKlvs  is  an  ox,  or 
bull.  In  English,  bugle  and  bull  are  synonvmous  ;  but  the  former 
is  obsolete,  except  in  the  exti-enie  southern  counties.  At  Newport 
(Isle  of  Wight),  Fareham  (Hants),  and  other  towns  in  that  district, 
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the  *  Bagle '  is  a  favourite  sign  for  a  tavern,  denoted  by  a  painting 
of  a  bulL  *  Bngle/  the  innsiad  instrument,  was  originally  the  horn 
of  a  bogle  or  bull,  with  its  tip  cut  off,  used  for  making  what  the 
French  call  buglemerUf  a  bellowing  sound.  As  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  hunters  made  their  signals  by  means  of  a  horn  of  thiiji  kind, 
the  term  bugle-horn,  or  bugle,  came  naturally  to  denote  an  instru- 
ment of  metal  producing  a  sound  of  similar  character.  Horns  of 
oxen  are  still  used  by  boys  for  finghtening  birds  from  cornfields  m 
the  South  of  England.  Shakespeare  ('  As  You  Like  It,'  iii.  5) 
moitionB  *bngle  eye-balls,'  and  in  'Winter's  Tale,'  iv.  3,  *  Bugle 
bracelet.' 

Buhl-work  is  furniture  made  of  wood,  tortoiseshell,  or  other 
costly  materials  pierced  and  inlaid  with  metal,  pearl,  or  other 
contrasting  substances.  The  art  took  its  name  from  that  of  the 
inventor,  Andr6  Charles  Buhl,  who  was  extensively  employed  by 
Louis  XI Y.  in  the  embellishment  of  the  Palace  of  Yersailles. 

Bull — a  blunder.  So  called  from  Obadiah  Bull,  a  lawyer  of 
the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  noted  for  his  repeated  blunders. 

Bull  and  Bear.  These  Stock-Exchange  terms  have  been  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  a  bull  is  one  who  does  what  he  can  to  toss 
up  the  prices  of  Stocks,  and  a  bear  is  one  who  wishes  to  bear  them 
down.     See  Beab. 

Bull-baiting.  Although  bull-baiting  was  a  cruel  pastime,  it 
was  also  a  fulfilling  of  the  law;  for,  formerly,  no  butcher  was 
allowed  to  offer  for  sale  the  fledi  of  any  bull  that  had  not  been 
baited.  The  goading  of  the  animal  into  fury  was  supposed  to  have 
some  infiuenoe  upon  the  flesh.  In  a  similar  belief,  the  flesh  of  a 
hunted  hare  was  thought  superior  in  flavour  to  that  of  one  which 
had  been  shot ;  and  a  present  of  '  a  hunted  hare '  was  considered 
to  be  a  special  compliment.  In  the  Kecords  of  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester,  the  following  *  order '  appears  as  having  been  made : — *  At 
a  Common  Kail,  held  on  Thursday  before  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
1467,'  *  No  butcher  to  kiU  a  bull  till  baited.'  At  Winchester,  it 
was  ordered  (30th  Henry  YIII.) :  '  That  from  hensforth  ther  shal 
be  no  bulstake  set  before  any  mayor's  dore  to  bayte  any  bull,  but 
onlie  at  the  bull-ringe  within  the  saide  oytie.' 

BoMnch.  The  training  of  bullfinches  to  whistle  particular 
airs  is  carried  on  principally  in  Germany.  Not  less  than  nine 
months  of  careful  training  are  requisite.  It  begins  when  the  bird 
is  a  mere  nestling,  and  is  continued  until  after  the  first  moulting ; 
for  all  that  has  been  previously  acquired  is  apt  to  be  loftt  a\  t\x^^ 
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fought,  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  property  of  George 
Bunker,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.  He  was  a  Charlestown  man, 
and  died  in  1664.  There  is  a  Bunker's  Hill  in  the  parish  of 
Laughton,  near  Gainsboro',  Lincolnshire ;  another  near  Newtown- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Wexford ;  and  another  on  Lord  John  Scott's 
estate,  in  Warwickshire.  There  are  also  several  places  so  marked 
on  the  Ordnance  Maps  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Bunny,  or  Bun,  applied  to  rabbits.  Bun  is  a  Scotch  word  signi- 
fying '  tail.'  Scotch  people  say  of  a  hare  that  she  '  cocks  her  bun.' 
The  word  bunnie  or  bnnny  is  a  diminutive,  meaning  Utile  or  short 
tail,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  rabbit. 

Bunkum.  A  tedious  speaker  in  Congress  being  interrupted 
and  told  it  was  no  use  to  go  on,  for  all  the  members  were  leaving 
the  Honse,  replied,  'Never  mind,  I'm  talking  to  Buncombe.' 
Buncombe  county,  in  North  Carolina,  was  the  district  he  repre- 
sented.— Bartlett^s  Dictionary  of  Americanisms. 

Bunting,  the  cloth  used  for  flags.  In  Somersetshire,  to  '  bunt ' 
meal  is  to  sift  it.  The  material  formerly  used  for  making  the 
sieves  for  the  various  degrees  of  fineness  was  woven  of  finely- 
twisted  woollen  yam,  and  was  called  *  bunting.'  From  its  tough- 
ness, and  capacity  for  hard  wear,  it  was  seen  to  be  a  suitable 
material  for  making  flags.  It  is  now  made  for  no  other  purpose, 
wire  netting  having  superseded  it  for  making  sieves. 

Burden  of  a  song.  *  Bourdon '  is  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  hence 
a  running  accompaniment  or  repetition  of  musical  sounds  or  words 
is  called  the  '  burden.' 

Burglar  is  from  the  Gaelic  huar  glacair,  a  cattle-lifter. 

Burrow— of  a  rabbit  or  other  animal.  This  is  the  same  word 
as  burgh,  burg,  and  borough.  Its  primary  sense  is  a  ^  place  of 
nhelter,'  a  '  fortress.'  It  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  heorgan,  to 
protect  or  fortify.  A  castle  or  forti-ess  in  Wales  is  called  caer, 
and  a  rabbit-burrow  is  cwning-gaer — the  fortress  of  the  coney  or 
rabbit. 

Burton  Ale.  Burton  has  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  ale  for  270  years  at  the  least.  In  1610  one  Benjamin  Wilson 
commenced  brewing  in  Burton  with  such  success  that  he  soon  had 
several  competitors.  In  Shaw's  *  Staffordshire '  the  name  is  spelt 
Pailson,  but  an  inspection  of  the  parish  books  shows  this  to  be  a 
misprint.  In  1712  its  reputation  had  extended  to  London.  In 
the  'Spectator'  (No.  383),  published  in  that  year,  we  aj:e  told 


B6  BURY. 

that  Sir  Boger  do  Coverley  went  to  Yauxhall  Gardens  and 
there  r^aled  himself  on  '  a  glass  of  Burton  ale  and  a  slice  of 
hung  bedf/ 

Bury.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  hvrige  meant  to  bury  or  inter, 
and  also  to  hide.  Birgen  meant  a  grave,  and  it  also  meant  hidden. 
Many  English  words  are  derived  from  this  root;  for  instance, 
potatoes  are  stored  for  winter  in  a  deep  trench  called  a  *  potato 
bury.*  Babbits  burrow  for  themselves  holes  in  banks.  One  who 
retires  into  solitary  life  is  said  to  be  '  buried  in  seclusion/  and  the 
barrows,  or  artificial  mounds  erected  over  the  dead,  were  anciently 
called  berghs  or  burrows.  From  these  berghs  the  Grermans  applied 
the  name  berg  to  hills  generally,  and  metaphorically  to  high 
places,  as  notable  cities.  From  this  again  we  got  bury  for  places 
noted  for  high  sanctity,  as  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  St.  Edmonds- 
bury,  <fec.  Ac. — Verstegan,  pp.  164^65. 

Burying  without  cofSns.  The  custom  of  burying  without 
co£Qiis  was  formerly  very  prevalent.  In  a  table  of  fees  payable  to 
the  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Isle  of  Thanet,  a.d.  1577,  are  these  items : — 

s.      d. 

For  marriage  and  banns  .  .36 

For  burial  in  a  sheet  only  .  .06 

For  churchyng  a  woman  .  .10 

Poorer  sort  to  pay  only  .  .09 

In  the  year  1638  the  table  of  fees  for  Birchington  in  the  same 
island  contains  the  items : — 

d. 

A  coflfined  grave  ....     8 
Noe-coffined  grave       .         .         .6 

Soon  after  this  it  was  made  compulsory  to  bury  all  corpses 
wrapped  in  woollen  coi'ements.  The  followiDg  is  a  copy  of  an 
original  affidavit  in  the  possession  of  B.  Bising,  Esq.,  of  Horsey,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk  : — 

Borough  of  Harwich,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  to  "Wit. 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  Bobert  Lyon,  of  the  parish  of  Dovercourfc, 
in  the  Borough  aforesaid,  husbandman,  and  Deborah,  the  wife  of 
Stephen  Driver,  of  the  same  parish,  husbandman  (being  two 
credible  persons),  do  make  oath  that  Deborah,  the  daughter  of  the 
said  Stephen  and  Deborah,  aged  18  weeks,  who  was  on  the  7th 
day  of  April  instant  interred  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Dover^ 
court  in  the  borough  aforesaid,  was  not  put  in,  wrapped,  or  wound 
vp,  or  buried  in  any  shirt,  shift,  sheet,  or  shroud,  made  or  mingled 
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with  Flax,  Hemp,  Silk,  Hair,  Gold,  or  Silver,  or  other  than  what 
is  made  of  sheep's  wool  only,  or  in  any  coffin  lined  or  faced  with 
any  doth  stnff  or  any  other  thing  whatsoever,  made  or  mingled 
with  Flax,  Hemp,  Silk,  Hair,  Gold,  or  Silver,  or  any  other  mate- 
rial but  sheep's  wool  only. 

{The  mark  x  of  Sarah  Lyon. 
The  mark  D  of  Deborah  Driver. 
Witness,  B.  Didier. 

Taken  and  sworn  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1769,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Q-.  Davies. 

Burying  on  the  south  side  of  churches.  The  feeling  in 
favour  of  burying  on  the  south  side  of  churches  is  probably  a 
traditionaiy  one,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  sun-worship.  Eaj-ly 
burial-places  in  Switzerland  and  other  continental  countries  are 
always  found  on  the  southern  slopes  of  hills. 

Bur3ring  suicides  at  cross-roads.  'It  was  usual  to  erect 
crosses  at  the  junction  of  four  cross-roads,  on  a  place  self-consecrated^ 
according  to  the  piety  of  the  age ;  and  it  was  not  with  a  notion  of 
indignity,  but  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  that  those  excluded  from 
holy  rites  were  buried  at  the  crossing  roads,  as  places  next  in  sanctity 
to  consecrated  ground.' — British  Magazine, 

Bustle.  This  word  seems  to  be  derived  in  some  way  from 
the  bubbling  of  a  boiling  liquid,  an  action  which  makes  a  great 
stir.  In  Iceland  at  the  present  day  hustla  means  to  bustle,  and 
also  to  make  a  splash  in  the  water.  The  word  in  English  was 
originally  spelt  buskle,  Halliwell  quotes  from  a  writer,  a.d.  1555, 
*  It  is  like  the  smouldering  fire  of  Mount  Chimaera,  which  boiling 
long  time  with  great  btiskling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  doth  at 
length  burst  forth  with  violent  rage.' 

Butcher,  from  the  French  houcfier ;  Provenqal,  hochierf  from 
hocy  a  goat.  Literally,  *  a  slaughterer  of  goats.'  So  also,  in  Italian, 
from  beccOy  a  goat,  comes  beccajOy  a  butcher. 

Butcher's  meat  in  olden  time.  In  Stow's  'Chronicles,'  under 
the  year  1592,  he  tells  us  that  *It  was  this  year  enacted  that 
butchers  should  sell  their  beef  and  mutton  by  weight,  beef  for  a 
halfpenny  the  pound,  and  mutton  for  threo-farthings ;  which  being 
devised  for  the  great  commodity  of  the  Realm  (as  it  was  thought) 
hath  proved  far  otherwise,  for  at  that  time  oxen  were  sold  at  six 
and  twenty  shillings  and  eight  pence  the  piece,  fat  wethers  for  three 
hhillings  and  four  pence  the  piece,  fat  calves  of  the  like  price,  a  fat 
lamb  for  twelve  pence.    The  butchers  of  London  sold  peiflxy  "^iece^ 
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of  beef  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  every  piece  two  pounds  and  a  half, 
sometimes  three  pounds  for  a  penny ;  and  thirteene,  sometimes 
fourteen,  of  these  pieces  for  twelve  i)ence.  Mutton  eight  pence 
the  quarter,  and  an  hundredweight  of  beef  for  four  shillings  and 
eight  pence.  What  price  it  hath  grown  to  since  needeth  not  to 
be  set  down.  At  this  time  also,  and  not  before,  there  were 
foreign  butchers  permitted  to  sell  their  flesh  in  Leadenhall  Market, 
at  London.' 

Butler.  Two  origins  of  this  word  seem  equally  probable.  The 
one  is  from  hxitt.  The  person  who  has  charge  of  the  butts,  or 
barrels  containing  drinkables.  The  other  is  from  the  French 
houteillierf  from  bouteille,  a  bottle,  in  the  same  connection. 

Butter.  This  name  seems  to  signify  shaking.  'In  Bavaria 
huttem  or  hutteln  is  to  shake  backwards  and  forwards ;  a  butter- 
glass  is  a  ribbed  bottle  for  shaking  up  salad  dressing.  ButteUtriih 
means  thick  from  shaking.  BuHer-schmalz  means  grease  produced 
by  shaking,  that  is,  butter,  as  distinguished  from  gelassene-smalz — 
dripping,  that  is,  grease  that  sets  by  merely  standing.* — Schmeller, 
quoted  by  Wedgwood. 

Butterfly.  In  Germany  there  is  a  large  moth  which  infests 
dairies,  and  lives  upon  butter  and  milk.  In  Low  German  and 
Holland  it  is  called  the  butterfliege  (Jliege,  fly).  Other  names  for 
the  dairy  moth  are  buttervogel,  butter  bird;  molketidieb,  whey 
thief;  and  miklidieb,  milk  thief.  TliLs,  there  is  little  doubt,  has 
become  the  general  name  for  the  whole  race ;  though  some  think 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  English  phi'ase  *  flutter  fly.* 

Battens.  Tailors  generally  put  two  buttons  on  the  back  of  a 
coat,  although  there  are  no  button-holes  and  the  buttons  serve  no 
purpose.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  that  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  eveiy  gentleman  carried  a  sword,  the  sword-belt  was  sus- 
pended by  two  buttons  in  this  position.  The  buttons  have  been 
retained,  although  the  sword  has  been  discarded. 

Batty.  This  is  a  slang  word,  much  in  use  in  the  Midlands  as 
a  name  for  a  companion,  or  partner  in  a  piece  of  contract  work.  A 
*  buttT/  collier '  is  one  who  contracts  with  the  mine  owner  to  raise 
the  coal  at  so  much  i>er  ton,  employing  other  men  to  do  the  actual 
work.  The  word  is  from  the  Gipsy  dialect.  A  booti/  pal  is  a 
fellow-workman — literally,  a  work  brother.  In  the  mouths  of 
navvies,  or  rough  workmen,  2)al  would  soon  be  dixDpped,  and  butti/ 
would  represent  the  original  phrase. 
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Bnzom.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  haga,  a  bough,  and  aunij  some. 
In  the  Old  English  it  was  houghsome,  i.e.,  easily  bent  to  one's  will. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  buxom  is  *  obedient '  or  *  pliant.' 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  letter- writers  to  use  the  phrase  *  Your 
buxom  servant  *  before  the  signature.  Vei-stegan  says  it  is  *  Pliable- 
ness  or  ftoirsomeness,  to  wit,  humbly  stooping  or  bowing  down  in 
sign  of  obedience.'     Chaucer  writes  it  *  buxsomness/ 

The  following  are  good  examples  of  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word : — 

Great  Xeptune  ^tcynle  amazM  at  their  sight, 

WhUes  on  his  broad  rcvrnd  backe  they  softly  slid, 

And  eke  himselfe  moum*d  at  their  mournful  plight, 

Yet  wist  not  what  their  wailing  meant ;  yet  did 

For  great  compassion  of  their  sorrow,  bia 

His  mighty  waters  to  them  buxome  bee. — Faerie  Queeney  iii.  4,  82. 

For  holy  church  hoteth  all  manerc  puple 

Under  obedience  to  be,  and  Imxutn  to  the  lawe. — Piers  Plowmmu 

Dean  Trench  quotes  the  following  from  an  ancient  form  of  sub- 
mission : — *  I  submit  myself  unto  this  holy  Cburcb  of  Christ,  to  be 
ever  Imxom  and  obedient  to  the  ordinances  of  it.' 

Buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  This  saying  is  said  to  have  originaterl 
in  a  trick  of  a  countryman  who  put  a  cat  into  a  poke,  or  sack,  and 
sold  it  in  a  market  as  a  sucking-pig,  the  buyer  not  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  inspect  it  before  paying  his  money.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  trick  is  said  to  have  originated  another  saying : — 

*  Letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.' 

Bnzz  the  bottle.  This  is  a  common  expression  at  wine  parties, 
when  the  bottle  dees  not  contain  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  glasses. 
It  means,  'equally  divide  what  is  left.'  The  word  buzz  meant 
anciently  to  emptij.  Perhaps  the  word  booze  comes  from  the  same 
root. 

Bye-law.  Bjj  is  an  old  Danish  word  signifying  town,  burg,  or 
borough.  It  is  still  retained  in  many  names  of  places,  as  Grimsby, 
Derby,  Whitby,  all  of  which  towns  were  re-named  by  the  Danes. 
The  term  bye-law  is  therefore  *  the  law  of  the  by  or  town.' 

By  Jingo.  Jenco,  in  the  Basque  language,  is  the  name  of  the 
devil. 

By'r  Lakin.  Lahin  is  a  contraction  of  Ladykin,  which  is  a 
diminutive  of  endearment  for  lady.  Thus,  our  Lakin  meant  *  our 
dear  lady,*  and  was  usually  appli^  to  the  Virgin  Maiy.  ^  The  con- 
tracted ' 
as  a  kind 
go  no 

*  By'r  Lakin  I  a  parlous  fear  ! ' 
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Byron  or  Birron.  Sir  William  Elnighton  ('  Memoir/  vol.  L 
p.  423 ;  Bentley,  1838)  saya  that  Lord  Byron  was  asked  by  Sir 
B.  Milbanke  how  he  pronounced  his  name,  Byron  or  Birron,  to 
which  he  replied,  *  B-y,  sir,  spells  5y,  all  the  world  over.' 

Byron  and  Shelley.  '  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  both  Byron 
and  Shelley  were  lineally  descended  from  William  Sidney,  the 
jfreat-great-grandfather  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.' — Notes  and  Queries, 
December  1870. 

Byron  and  Waller.     Byron  ('  English  Bards ')  says  : — 

So  the  stretched  eagte  quivering;  on  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouil:4  to  war  again, 
Viewed  hit  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 


Waller  has : — 


The  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one, 
Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die, 
JEspied  a  feather  of  his  own. 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  on  high. 


C 

C  or  E.  The  Keltic  alphabets  had  no  £,  but  the  letter  c,  at 
the  commencement  of  their  words,  was  almost  invariably  hard. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  hard  sound  of  c, 
in  woixls  of  Keltic  origin,  where  it  is  fallowed  by  the  letter  «, 
but  as  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful,  it  is  now 
becoming  usual  to  use  the  letter  A;,  as  in  the  word  Keltic.  The 
letter  k  is  also  now  used  in  similar  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
as  Keramic,  instead  of  Ceramic. 

Cab.  Up  to  the  year  1823  the  word  cab  was  slang  for  a  house 
of  bad  repute.  In  that  year,  wo  are  told  (*  Grentleman's  Magazine,' 
part  i.  p.  463),  under  the  date  April  23,  that  *  Cahinoleta  were,  in 
honour  of  his  Majesty's  bii-thday,  introduced  to  the  public  this 
morning.  They  are  built  to  hold  two  persons  besides  the  driver 
(who  is  partitioned  off  from  his  company),  and  are  furnished  with 
a  book  of  fares  for  the  use  of  the  public,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  imposition.  These  books  will  be  found  in  a  pocket  hung  inside 
of  the  head  of  the  cabriolet.  The  fares  are  one-third  less  than 
hackney  coaches.'    These  cabriolets  had  covers  or  hoods  something 
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like  the  present '  hansoms,'  bat  the  driver  sat  on  a  perch,  over  the 
right  wheel.    A  comic  song  of  the  period  has : — 

In  days  of  yore  when  folks  got  tired, 
A  hackney  coach  or  a  chariot  was  hired ; 
Bat  now  along  the  streets  they  roll  ye. 
In  a  shay,  with  a  kiver,  called  cabridlay, 

'  Cabriolet '  soon  became  shortened  to  caih.  In  Macaulay's  '  life 
and  Letters,'  he  tells  his  sister  that  after  the  diyision  in  the 
House  on  the  first  Beform  Bill  he '  called  a  cabriolet.*  Two  months 
afterwards,  he  tells  her  that  he '  called  a  cab,*  Cabs  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  'Gondolas  of  London.'  The  allusion  first  occurred  in 
'Mayfedr/  a  satire,  published  anonymously  by  Harrison,  of  Old 
Bond  Street,  in  1827.     The  couplet  in  which  the  words  were 

used  is: — 

There  beauty  half  her  glory  veils 
In  cabs,  those  gondola*  on  wheds. 

Cabbages.  Cabbages  were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Evelyn,  writing  about  1680,  says,  *  'Tis  scarce 
a  hundred  years  since  we  first  had  cabbages  out  of  Holland.  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  of  "Wiburg  St.  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire,  being,  as  I 
am  told,  the  first  who  planted  them  in  England.' — Acetaria,  sec.  ii. 

Cabinet  Councils.  This  phrase  seems  to  have  been  originated 
by  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  his  *  iisays,'  says  :  *  The  practice  of  France, 
in  some  kings'  times,  hath  introduced  Cabinet  Councils.'    At  a 

*  Privy '  Council  the  Sovereign  presides,  but  at  Cabinet  Councils  the 
Boyal  presence  is  unnecessary.  Cabinet  Councils  had  theii*  origin 
in  the  time  of  George  I.,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  could  take  no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  his  Council. 
The  mimsters,  therefore,  consulted  in  his  absence,  and  informed 
him  of  the  result.  The  custom  thus  established  by  accident, 
brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  machinery  of  government. 

Cad.  Probably  derived  from  cadet,  a  younger  son.  The  younger 
sons  of  the  nobihty  were  no  doubt  looked  upon  with  something 
like  soom  by  their  elder  and  richer  brothers.  Hence  the  depre- 
ciatory remark,  *  Oh,  he's  only  a  cad,  i.e.  he's  only  a  cadet,  having 
no  property,  and  therefore  not  worth  notice.  When  omnibuses 
were  first  introduced,  the  conductor  was  always  known  as  the 

*  cad.'  Li  Dickens's  earlier  works,  the  word  frequently  appears 
in  this  sense. 

Cadger.  In  falconry,  the  hawks  were  taken  to  the  field  on  a 
wooden  frame,  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders.  This  was  called  a 
cadge,  and  the  man  who  carried  it  wcs  the  cadger. 
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Caer,  in  the  names  of  Welsh  localities,  means  a  fortified  wall 
or  castle.  Thus,  *  Caermarthen  *  is  the  castle  of  Merlin  or  Merdkin ; 
the  latter  2)ortion  of  the  name  being  modernised  to  its  present  form. 

Cake  comes  from  the  verb  '  to  cook.'  The  German  name  for  a 
cake  is  kuchen,  and  pancakes  are  called  p/ann  kuchen. 

Calamity.  *  Another  ill  accident  is  drought,  and  the  spindling 
of  the  com ;  insomuch  as  the  word  calamity  was  first  derived  from 
calamtis  (stalk),  when  the  com  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk.' — 
Lord  Bacon. 

Calcutta.  The  name  of  this  city  is  derived  from  a  cutta^  or 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  Hindd  goddess,  Caly, 

Calendar.  From  the  Latin  Calendas^  the  first  day  of  each 
month. 

Calf  8-head.  The  practice  is  almost  universal  amongst  inn- 
keepers and  restaurateurs  of  writing  upon  bills  of  fare  the  name 
of  this  dish  in  the  plural  possessive  case,  thus :  *  Calves'  Head.* 
Sometimes  the  announcement  is  even  more  absurd,  being  *  Half  a 
Calvas'  Head.' 

Calico.  The  name  of  this  fabric  is  derived  fi-om  the  town  of 
Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  a  similar  cloth  was  manufactured. 
It  was  first  brought  to  England  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
1631.  In  America,  the  word  *  calico'  is  exclusively  used  for 
piinted  cotton  goods.  The  white  cloths  which  we  call  '  calicoes  * 
are  *  shii-tings '  in  the  States. 

Caller.  This  old  English  word  meant  fresh  and  cool ;  as,  '  the 
caller  air,'  *  caller  gooseberries,'  <fcc.  The  only  relic  of  the  word 
now  seems  to  be  the  cry  of  the  Scottish  fishwives — *  Caller  herrins ! ' 
The  woixi  is  in  none  of  the  modem  dictionaries,  but  Grose  has  it 
in  his  Glossary. 

Calomel.  This  name,  which  means  'beautiful  black,'  was 
originally  given  to  the  -^thiop's  mineral,  or  black  sulphuret  of 
mercury.  It  was  afterwards  applied  in  joke  by  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeme  to  the  chloride  of  mercury,  in  honour  of  a  favourite 
negro  servant  whom  he  employed  to  prepare  it.  As  calomel  is  a 
white  powder,  the  name  is  merely  a  jocular  misnomer. — Hooper^9 
Medical  Dictionary. 

Callous,  from  the  Latin  caUuSy  skin  hardened  by  labour. 

Caltrops,  abbreviated  from  cheval-traps,  are  instruments  con- 
sisting of  four  spikes  of  iron  radiating  from  a  common  centre  in 
such  a  manner  that,  however  thrown,  one  spike  will  stand  upright. 
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Thev  were  formerly  in  use  to  prevent  the  passage  of  cavalry.  At 
the  time  of  the  Chartists'  agitation,  in  1839,  thousands  of  thase 
deadly  weapons  were  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Birmingham,  in  readiness  to  be  used  against  the  troops. 

Calvary.  The  phrase  ^MoutU  Calvary'  is  not  warranted  by 
any  expression  in  Smpture.  It  is  true  that  the  old  masters  usually 
depicted  the  Crucifixion  as  having  taken  place  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill ;  but,  as  we  are  told  that  the  locality  was  '  the  place  of  a 
skull/  or  cemetery,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  solemn 
event  occurred  in  one  of  the  vcUleys  '  round  about  Jerusalem.' 

Cambric.  So  named  from  being  first  manufactured  at  Cam- 
bray,  in  France.  It  was  first  worn  in  England  in  1580,  at  which 
time,  according  to  Stow,  it  was  accounted  a  great  luxury. 

CameL  The  ordinary  load  of  a  camel  is  from  nine  to  ten 
hundredweight.  The  speed  of  the  animal  carrying  this  burden  is 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  The  average  day's  journey 
is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles. 

Camel,  the  Ship  of  the  Desert.  The  origin  of  this  saying  is  in 
Greorge  Sandys's  *  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,'  1610.  It  occurs 
in  the  couplet : — 

Three  thousand  camels  his  rank  pastures  fed, 
Arabians  wandering  ihipa^  for  traffic  bred. 

Camellia.  This  beautiful  flowering  evergreen  was  brought 
originally  from  Japan  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit  named  Kamel ;  hence 
the  name. 

Cameos  are  gems  formed  from  precious  stones,  having  two  dis- 
tinct layers  or  strata  of  difierent  colours.  The  darker  stratum  is 
left  to  form  a  background,  the  object  to  be  represented  being  left 
in  relief  by  cutting  away  the  surrounding  parts.  The  onyx  is 
generally  used  for  this  purpose.  Cameo-cutting  was  known  to 
the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks,  the  latter  of 
whom  brought  the  art  to  great  perfection.  It  was  also  practised 
very  extensively  in  ancient  Rome.  Shell  cameos  are  of  Sicilian 
origin.  The  art  was  carried  to  Home  about  1805.  It  is  still 
carried  on  there  and  in  Paris. 

Camomile.  Prom  a  Greek  word  signifying  earth  apple,  so 
caUed  because  the  flowers  of  the  camomile  smell  like  apples. 

Camp-followers  are  non-combatants  who  follow  an  army  in 
the  capacity  of  servants,  water-carriers,  hostlers,  cantiniera,  laun- 
dresses, <kc.  In  Indian  warfare  the  number  of  such  persons  is 
enormous.     In  1839|  whei^  a  Bengal  army  of  15,000  m^u  l^ 
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Shikarpoor  for  Afghanistan,  85,000  camp-followers  were  in  atten- 
dance, and  the  commander  took  six  weeks'  provisions  for  the  entire 
100,000  people. 

Canada.  Charleroix  says  that  this  name  is  from  an  Iroquois 
word  Kannata,  a  collection  of  huts.  There  is,  however,  a  Spanish 
tradition  that  some  Spanish  explorers  visiting  the  conntiy  and 
finding  no  mines,  or  other  appearance  of  riches,  said,  Aca  Nada^ 
*  here  is  nothing,'  which  bemg  repeated  by  the  natives  to  subse- 
quent visitors  from  Europe,  was  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the 
country. 

Canadian  Lakes.  The  Canadian  Lakes  have  been  computed 
to  contain  1,700  cubic  miles  of  water,  or  half  the  fresh  water  in 
the  world.  They  extend  from  east  to  west,  over  15^  degrees  of 
longitude,  with  a  difTerence  of  latitude  of  8^  degrees.  They  reoeivo 
the  drainage  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  square  miles  of  countiy. 

Canal.  This  is  derived  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  word  oanel^  a 
channel. 

Canary.  These  favourite  song-birds  are  natives  of  Madeira, 
the  Canary  Isles,  and  the  Cape  Yerdo  Islands.  In  its  wild  state 
the  canary  is  green,  or  greenish-yellow  tinged  with  brown,  and 
is  not  imlike  the  !Ehiglish  bird  called  the  greenfinch.  Canaries 
were  first  brought  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Most  of  the  domesticated  bii'ds  are  now  bred  in  confine- 
ment, and  many  distinct  varieties  are  known  to  bird-fanciers. 
The  wild  birds  have  louder  and  clearer  notes  than  the  tame 
varieties,  and  when  caught  and  brought  to  England  fetch  extraor- 
dinary prices. 

Cancel.  This  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cancelltts,  lattice- 
work. Deeds  and  other  writings  were  formerly  cancelled  by 
being  marked  with  lines  which  crossed  the  writing  in  botii 
dii-ections  like  lattice-work.  Among  the  smaller  class  of  trades- 
men, to  this  day,  an  entry  in  an  account  book  is  cancelled  by 
being  'crossed  out,*  and  the  saying,  *  cross  it  out  of  your  books' 
is  veiy  common.  The  designation  '  chancellor,'  or  cancellor, 
is  from  the  same  root.  *  A  chancellor  is  he  whose  office  it  is  to 
look  into  the  writings  of  the  Emj>eror,  to  cancel  what  is  written 
amiss,  and  to  sign  that  which  is  well.' — J^is  SigiUi^  1678.  The 
chancel  of  a  church  was  so  called,  l>ocauge  anciently  it  was  divided 
by  latticework  from  the  l>ody  of  the  ohurch. 

Candidate,  from  the  Latin  candidua,  white,  so  called  from  the 
cvstom  among  the  Boma^s  fptr  persons  seeking  to  be  elected  to 
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offices  of  state,  airaying  themselves  in  white  togas ;  they  were 
thenoe  named  candidaii — Le.  candidates. 

Cannel  Coal.  Yarioos  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the 
deriyation  of  cannel.  Some  think  it  is  '  candle '  coal,  others  canal 
(pronounced  cannel)  coal,  from  its  having  been  first  brought  to 
LiYerpool  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater's  canal.  *  Blome's  Britannia/ 
pablii^ed  1673,  has, '  Wigan  is  famous  for  fuel ....  especially  for 
the  ooal  called  eanruL'  Woodward  ('Fossils  of  England,'  1729) 
speaks  of  canal  eooL  The  word  seem  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
oomes  fiom  the  same  root  as  the  word  kindle.  In  Welsh,  cynnew 
is  kindle,  cynnud  is  fuel,  and  cynneruiwl^  the  pronunciation  of 
which  is  something  like  kenyol,  is  ignitible.  Cannel  is  evidently 
a  modem  form  of  tibis  latter  word. 

CannibaL  This  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  term 
*  caribaleSy'  a  form  under  which  Columbus  designates  the  Caribs 
{^propter  rabiem  caninam  arUhropophagorum  gentia '),  as  in  French 
appHU  de  chien, — Trench* 

CanndiL  Shakespeare,  in  '  King  John,'  act  iL  sc.  1,  mentions 
cannons,  that '  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath,  to  spit  forth  indig- 
nation,' drc,  and  a  few  lines  further  on  he  speaks  of  'bullets 
wrapped  in  fire.'  Shakespeare  here  was  at  fault  in  his  chronology. 
John  died  in  1216,  but  cannon  were  not  then  invented.  Haydn 
says,  '  the  first  piece  was  a  small  one  contrived  by  Swartz,  a  Ger- 
man cordelier,  soon  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder  in  1330.' 
They  were  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  26th  August,  1346. 
Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  there,  which  gained  him  the  battle. 
They  were  then  called  bombards. 

Cannon  Street,  London.  This  should  properly  be  'Canon' 
Street.  It  was  named  after  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's.  The  imple- 
ments of  war,  so  called,  were  not  in  use  when  the  street  was  named. 

Canny.  There  is  no  error  more  frequent  than  the  application 
of  this  term  to  Scotchmen  in  the  sense  of  low  cunning,  excessive 
prudence,  or  roguish  sagacity.  This  word  canny  has  no  connec- 
tion witi^  these  qualities,  and  its  meaning  is  exactly  opposite, 
being  equivalent  to  gentle,  innocent,  propitious,  pretty.  Jamie- 
son  says,  '  It  is  applied  to  persons  or  things  having  pleasing  or 
useful  qualities.'  '  Canny  man,'  in  addressing  a  stranger,  means 
'  worthy  man,'  and  the  term  is  used  exactly  as  in  England  we  say 
'  My  g(x>d  man.' 

Canopy.  The  usual  derivation  from  the  Grook  word  for  gnat 
or  mosquito,   with  the  ingenious  ^less  that  cixDopy  on^x^s}^^ 
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meant  a  couch,  with  curtains  to  keep  out  these  insects,  is  unsatift- 
fkctory.  The  more  probable  theory  is  that  a  canopy  was  originally 
a  tent.  The  Italian  name  for  the  material  of  which  tents  are  made 
is  canapa,  in  Latin  it  is  canrmbis,  in  French  catievaSf  and  in  Eng- 
lish canvas.  Our  word  canopy  and  the  French  canape  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  Italian  canapa.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  each 
language  quoted  the  syllable  can  is  retained. 

Cant.  In  'English  Villanies/  1683,  the  writer  says:— 'This 
word,  "  canting,"  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Latino  verba  canto, 
which  signifies  in  English  to  sing,  or  to  make  a  sound  with  wordes, 
that  is  to  say,  to  speakie.  And  very  aptly  may  canting  take  his 
derivation  from  singing,  because  canting  is  a  kind  of  musicke,  and 
he  that  can  cant  best  is  the  best  musician.'  This  is  in  allusion  to 
what  are  now  called  Chanters,  i.e.,  men  who  go  about  and  in 
whining  tones  solicit  alms.  In  a  '  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  of  the 
Canting  Crew,'  <kc.,  published  early  in  the  last  century  *  Canting 
Crew '  is  thus  defined  : — *  Beggai-s,  g}'psies;  also  Dissenters  in  Con- 
venticles, who  affect  a  disguised  speech,  and  distinguish  them- 
selves by  a  peculiar  snuffle  and  tone  as  the  shib)x)leth  of  their 
party.'  Mr.  Wedgwood  ('English  Etymology')  thinks  that  *the 
real  origin  is  the  Gaelic  cainnt,  speech,  language,  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  special  language  of  rogues  and  beggars,  and 
subsequently  to  the  peculiar  terms  used  by  any  other  profession  or 
community.' 

The  Doctor  here, 
When  he  discourecth  of  dissect  ion, 
Of  vena  caro,  and  of  vena  portOj 
The  meserseum  and  the  mesentericumy 
What  doea  he  else  but  cant  f  or  if  he  run 
To  his  judicial  astrolof^y 

And  trowl  the  trine,  tiie  quartile  and  the  sextile. 
Does  he  not  cant  ?  Who  here  can  imderstand  him  ? — B.  Jonton, 

Cant  and  Slang.  These  words  are  fi-equently  used  as  if  they 
were  identical  in  meaning,  which  is  not  the  case.  *  Cant '  is  a 
sort  of  secret  dLalect  by  which  thieves,  gipsies,  and  other  low 
persons  make  themselves  m utuall y  u n derstood.  Slang  is  composed  of 
transient  forms  of  expression  much  affected  by  swells  and  otheiis  who 
desire  to  appear  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  town.  Thus  a  thief, 
using  cant  expressions,  may  say  that  he  has  '  prigged  a  wipe,'  or 
*  cracked  a  crib,'  meaning  that  he  has  stolen  a  handkerchief,  or 
broken  into  a  house.  When,  however,  a  Lmgiiid  swell  tells  you 
tliat  he  *  was  at  a  tea-Jight  last  night,  and  met  anj/  quantity  of 
airfuUy  jolhj  girls,'  he  indulges  in  slang  of  the  worst  kind.  It  is 
hut  fair  to  say  that  many  words  which  were  pure  slang  at  first 
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have  become  incorporated  with  the  language,  taking  their  places 
among  words  of  far  more  repatable  origin. 

Canteen  is  from  the  Italian  ean^tna,  a  wine  vault. 

Canter  is  an  abbroviation  of '  Canterbury  gallop/  and  is*an  allu- 
sion to  the  easy  ambling  pace  adopted  by  pilgrims  to  ^-Beckett's 
shrine. 

Canterbury  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  CarUwara- 
hyrig — the  forts  or  strongholds  of  the  Cantwere,  or  men  of  Cant 
[Kent].     CarUwara  was  the  ancient  genitive  plural. 

Canvai  for  artists  is  kept  by  the  artists'  colourmen  ready  for 
use.  The  sizes  used  for  portraits  are  known  as  '  kit-cat/  which  is 
36  X  29  inches ;  '  three-quarters/  30  x  25  inches ;  *  half-length/ 
50  X  40 ;  '  Bishop's  half-length/  56  x  45 ;  *  Bishop's  whole-length/ 
94  X  58. 

Caontclionc,  from  the  Indian  word  cackucUf  India-rubber,  is 
pronounced  eaoo-chooh, 

Cap-iUpi£.  A  militaiy  term,  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  a 
knight  fully  armed  with  weapons  for  defence  and  attack.  The 
words  are  French,  meaning  *  head  to  foot.' 

Cape  Horn  was  so  named  by  Shontcn,  a  Dutch  sailor,  who  first 

*  doubled '  it,  from  the  name  of  his  birth-place,  Hoorne,  a  village  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Capel,  in  Welsh  local  names,  signifies  '  chapel.' 

Caper,  to  skip  about  in  a  frolicsome  manner,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  caper^  a  goat,  in  allusion  to  the  habit  of  thai 
Miima.!  of  suddenly  jumping  about  without  any  apparent  reason  or 
object. 

Capers.  The  capers  used  in  cookery  are  not  berries,  as  is 
commonly  thought.  They  are  the  unopened  flower-buds  of  the 
caper-bush  (Capparis  spinosa).  They  are  principally  imported  from 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France.  Capers  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  a  sauce  for  boiled  mutton  in  Shakespeare's  time.      In 

*  Twelfth  Night,'  i.  2,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  says,  *  Faith  !  I  can 
cut  a  caper  /  '  to  which  Sir  Toby  Belch  replies,  *  and  I  can  cut  tlio 
mutton  to 't.' 

Caprice,  from  the  Latin  criper,  a  goat.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  sudden  and  apparently  whimsical  antics  of  the  goat,  which 
leaps  and  skips  about  in  a  freakish,  fantasticjil  manner,  with  i:o 
apparent  motive,  but  merely  from  caprice, 
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Capuchin,  from  Latiu  caput,  the  head.  A  Capuchin  monk  or 
nuu  is  one  who  wears  a  hood  or  cowl  as  part  of  the  monastic  habit. 

Carat.  The  weight  used  by  jewellers  and  goldsmiths.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  seed  of  the  Abyssinian  coral 
tree  {Erythrhia  Ahyasinica),  which,  being  very  small,  and  very 
equal  in  size,  were  originally  used  in  weighing  gold  and  precious 
Ktones.  When  ai-titicial  weights  were  made,  the  name  was  re- 
tained. 

Cards.  Playing-cards  are  known  to  be  of  Eastern  origin,  but 
when,  or  by  whom,  first  intix>duced  cannot  now  be  ascertamed.  It 
is,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  they  originated  in  Arabia,  and 
wei'e  brought  into  Europe  during  the  Crusades.  In  an  ancient 
'History  of  the  Garter'  there  is  an  extract  from  a  wardrobe 
account  of  Edward  I.,  dated  1377,  in  which  a  game  called  the 
*  Four  Kings  *  is  mentioned.  As  Edward,  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  resided  for  some  years  in  S\Tia,  he  may  have  learned 
to  play  cards  wliile  in  that  countr}'.  They  were  certainly  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they  are  said  to 
have  been  ])rought  to  Viterbo  by  the  Saracens  in  1379.  From 
the  fact  that  an  entry  occui-s  in  the  Treasury  books  of  France  of 
'fifty  sols  of  France  paid  to  Jacqucmin  Gringonnenr  for  three 
packs  of  cards  for  the  amusement  of  the  King '  (Charles  VI.)  in 
the  year  1393 — one  year  after  that  king  lost  his  i-eason — ^itha^ 
been  eiToneously  stated  that  they  wei-e  invented  for  his  amuse- 
ment 'y  but  they  were  certainly  known  in  France  before  Charles 
ascended  the  throne,  for  in  the  romance  'Benard  le  Contrefait' 
it  is  mentioned  that  they  were  in  use  in  1340. 

From  a  passage  in  Ascham's  *  Toxophilus,'  1545,  quoted  by 
Singer,  the  price  of  cards  at  that  time  a])pears  to  have  been  about 
twopencv  a  j»:irk.  ^"Wi^  sayd  a  ])ayi'e  of  cards  cost  not  past  ii.d.* 
The  word  *  payrc '  at  that  time  meant  a  set  or  pack.  Lord  Baoon 
speaks  of  *a  pair  of  cards'  in  this  sense.  The  term  'deck,' 
which  is  in  common  use  in  America,  is  a  survival  of  another 
old  English  form.     Thus  in  *  3  Henry  VI.'  act  v.  sc.  1 : 

But  whiles  he  thought  to  stonl  the  single  /en, 
Tho  king  >v.'is  sUly  fingered  from  the  deck. 

And  in  the  *  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke,'  temp.  1609  : 

rU  deal  the  cards,  and  cut  you  from  the  deck. 

And  also  in  SSolimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks/  1638  : 

Well,  if  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  deck 
To  deal  about  and  shuftic  ns  I  would. 
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In  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1463  the  importation  of  playing 
cards,  amongst  other  things,  was  forbidden,  as  being  injunons  to 
native  manu^Etcturers  and  tradesmen.  This  seems  to  show  that 
cards  were  commonly  made  in  England  at,  or  even  earlier  than, 
that  date.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  Edward  Darcy  obtained  a  patent 
for  making  cards.  The  Card-makers'  Company  was  incorporated 
by  Charles  I.  in  1629.  Up  to  1767  all  playing-cards  were  white 
at  the  bock.  In  that  year  John  Berkenhont  took  out  a  patent  for 
*  marking  them  on  the  back  by  dicing,  colouring,  flowering,  so  as 
to  render  them  different  in  appearance  fix>m  the  cards  now  in  use, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  inconvenience  arising  from  mixing  two 
packs,  which  are  not  thus  distinguished  fi'om  each  other.'  In 
Queen  Anne's  time,  1711,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  im- 
posing a  tax  upon  cards.  In  a  '  Book  of  Presidents '  [precedents], 
compiled  by  Thomas  Phaer,  the  translator  of  the  first  seven  books 
of  the  *-^neid,'  and  printed  in  1565,  there  is  a  form  of  indenture 
<tf  apprenticeship,  in  which  the  prohibition  to  play  at  cards  or  dice 
appears. 

Carding  Wool  is  to  comb  it  with  a  carduuSy  or  thistle.  The 
teasel,  a  plant  grown  expressly  for  tliis  purpose,  is  a  thistk,  the 
name  being  slightly  altered. 

Career  is  the  French  carriire,  a  road,  n  higliway. 

Caret,  Latin  carets  from  careo,  to  want,  is  the  mark  (a)  "i 
writing  to  signify  that  something  has  been  omitted  or  is  wanting. 

Caricatores.  Caiicatures,  which  are  now  almost  coniined  to  the 
comic  periodicals,  were  formerly  issued  singly  on  stout  paper  for 
framing.  The  most  celebrated  caricaturist  of  modern  times  was 
John  Doyle,  better  perhaps  known  as  H.B.  from  the  monogram  IB 
which  his  publications  bore.     It  is  formed  by  doubling  his  initials, 

and  placing  one  set  over  the  other ;  thus :  y,>..     One  authority 

says  Doyle  adopted  the  monogram  becjiuso  all  his  drawings  were 
executed  with  H.B.  pencils,  H.B.  in  this  case  meaning  *  hard 
bkck.' 

Carmine,  from  kermes,  the  dried  bodies  of  European  insects, 
Romewhat  similar  to  the  Mexican  cochineal  insect.  They  produce 
a  scarlet  dye  almost  equal  to  true  cochineal. 

Carnival.  This  is  derived  from  the  Italian  words  came,  llcsh, 
and  vale,  farewell.  It  was  originally  applied  to  a  festival  or 
feasting'time  just   before  the  commencement  of  J^cnt,    During 
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enylle  fysshe  to  take.    For  he  is  so  stronge  enarmed  in  the  monthe 
that  there  may  be  no  weke  hamays  hold  him.' 

Carpenter.  Carpenlum  is  the  Latin  word  for  a  car.  Carpen- 
tarius  signified  a  maker  of  cars  or  wagons,  a  wheelwrij^ht.  This  is 
the  original  signification  of  *  carpenter '  in  English.  The  Germans 
call  a  carpenter  a  Zimmermanny  that  is,  a  timber-man.  An  old 
English  name  for  a  carpenter,  according  to  Yerstegan,  was  '  wood- 
smith.' 

Carpet  Knights  are  'such  as  have  studied  Law,  Physic,  or 
other  arts  or  sciences,  whereby  they  have  become  famous,  and 
seeing  that  they  are  not  knighted  as  Soldiers,  they  are  not  there- 
fore to  use  the  Horseman's  Title  or  Spurs ;  they  are  only  termed 
simply  miles,  and  mUites,  Knight,  or  "  Elnights  of  the  Carpetry," 
or  '*  Knights  of  the  Green  Cloth,"  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
Knights  that  are  dubbed  as  Soldiers  in  the  Field.' — Handle  Holmes, 
Aecbdemy  of  Armour,  iii.  67. 

Carnages.  The  verse  Acts  xxi.  15,  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
runs  as  follows :  '  And  after  those  days  we  took  up  our  carriages 
and  went  up  to  Jerusalem.'  Many  people  are  surprised  to  be  told 
that  this  means  that  the  Apostles  walked,  and  carried  their  luggage 
with  them ;  but  so  it  is.  The  word  translated  '  carriages '  means 
that  which  had  to  he  carried.  In  Cranmer's  Bible,  1539,  the  pas- 
sage is  rendered  :  *  We  toke  vp  oure  burthens ' ;  and  in  the  Greneva 
version,  1557,  *  We  trussed  vp  our  fardeles.'  Dean  Alford  trans- 
lates it,  *  We  made  ready  our  baggage.' 

Can.  Americans  never  *ti*avel  by  rail,'  or  'go  by  train'; 
thoy  always  *  take  the  cars,'  or  '  go  by  the  cars.' 

Carte  blanche  is  a  French  phrase  which  means,  literally,  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper.  Giving  a  man  carte  blanche  means  that  he 
has  no  written  directions,  but  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases  in 
the  matter  entrusted  to  him. 

Cartes  de  Visite.  The  photographic  ix)rtraits  so  called  were 
originated  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who,  in  1857,  had  his  portrait 
photographed  by  M.  Ferrier,  at  Nice,  and  copies  aflixed  to  his 
visiting  cards.  The  fashion  thus  initiated  soon  extended  to  Paris  and 
London,  and  the  name,  although  no  longer  applicable,  is  now  used 
all  over  the  world  for  portraits  of  the  size  of  a  lady's  visiting  card. 

Carving  at  table.  Anciently  there  were  separate  words  for 
carving  the  different  kinds  of  game  and  poultry,  and  persons  using 
the  wrong  term  were  looked  upon  with  some  pity  and  cont/em^t* 
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Dr.  Salmon,  iu  his  '  Beceipts/  published  in  1696,  enumerates  the 
following :  '  Leach  that  brawn.  Lift  that  swan.  Bear  that  goose. 
Spoil  that  hen.  Fract  that  chicken.  Sauce  that  capon.  Unbrace 
that  mallard.  Unlace  that  coney.  Dismember  that  heron.  Dia- 
figuro  that  peacock.  Display  that  crane.  Untach  that  curlew. 
Unjoin  that  bittern.  Allay  that  pheasant.  Wing  that  qualL 
Mince  that  plover.  Wing  that  partridge.  Thigh  that  pigeon. 
Border  that  pasty.     Thigh  that  woodcock.     Break  that  hare.' 

Caryatides,  literally  '  maidens  of  Caryoe,'  are  figures  of  women 
used  instead  of  columns  in  architecture.  So  named  from  the 
handmaidens  in  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Caryse. 

Cash.  '  Originally,  "  cash  "  meant  that  which  was  encaissi,  La 
put  into  the  chest  or  till.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  consist  of 
actual  specie,  and  the  word  is  used  in  some  English  banks  to  in- 
clude only  coin  of  the  realm.  But  I  Und  that  bank  cashiers  use  it 
with  every  shade  of  meaning.  Some  take  Bank  of  England  notes 
to  be  cash.  Others  go  so  far  a.-;  to  include  cheques  upon  other 
banks  of  the  same  town,  and  even  country  notes.' — Professor 
Jevons,  Money,  &c.  p.  250. 

Castanets.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  castuna,  a 
chestnut ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  cracking  sound  of  a  chestnut  which 
bursts  when  roasting,  which  the  instruments  called  castanets  are 
supposed  to  imitate. 

Caste,  which  ia  the  Hindu  word  for  '  rank,'  was  borrowed  by 
the  Indians  from  the  Portuguese,  ca^^a. 

Casus  belli,  a  Latin  phrase  often  met  with  in  the  newspapers, 
means  some  act,  or  circumstance,  which  renders  war  inevitable  or 
unavoidable. 

Catch  a  Crab.  This  phrase  originated  with  the  Italians,  who 
have  several  proverbial  sayings  of  similar  import.  Ghiappar  un 
granckio  is  used  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  our  '  catch  a  crab.* 
Figliare  U7i  granchio  means  to  commit  a  blunder ;  and  Plgliare 
un  grandiio  a  secco,  *  to  catch  a  crab  on  dry  land,'  is  used  when  a 
peraon  pinches  liis  linger. 

Catching  a  Tartar.  Arvine's  '  Cyclopaedia '  states  that  in  a 
battle  between  the  Russians  and  the  Tartars  a  Bussian  soldier 
called  to  his  captain,  saying,  he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  *  Bring 
him  along,  then,'  was  the  captain's  reply.  '  Ay,  but  he  won't  let 
me,'  replied  the  soldier.  It  then  came  out  that  the  Tartar  had 
caught  him.  '  So,'  says  Arvine,  '  when  a  man  thinks  to  take 
another  in,  and  gets  himself  bit,  they  say,  "  he's  caught  a  Tartar." ' 
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Catch-penny.  Thia  well-known  term  for  anything  brought  out 
for  sale  with  a  view  to  entrap  unwary  purchasers,  originated  in  the 
year  1824,  just  after  the  execution  of  Thurtell  for  the  murder  of 
Weare.  This  murder  had  created  a  great  sensation,  and  Catnach, 
the  celebrated  printer  of  Seven  .Dials,  in  London,  made  a  very 
large  sum  by  the  sale  of  Thurtell's  '  last  dying  speech.'  When  the 
sale  of  this  speech  began  to  fall  off,  Catnach  brought  out  a  second 
edition,  with  the  heading  *  WE  ABE  alive  again ! '  the  words 
*  we  are '  being  printed  with  a  very  narrow  space  between  them. 
These  two  words  the  people  took  for  the  name  of  the  murdered 
man,  reading  it  '  WEAHE  alive  again ' ;  and  a  large  edition  was 
rapidly  cleared  off.  Some  one  called  it  a  '  catchpenny,'  and  the 
word  rapidly  spread,  until  Catnach's  productions  were  usually  so 
styled,  and  the  word  became  adopted  into  the  language. 

Catchup.  This  name,  which  is  variously  spelt  catsup,  catchup^ 
ketchup,  and  kitchup,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  word  kitjapf 
the  name  given  to  an  inferior  kind  of  soy  made  in  China,  and  often 
sold  in  England  in  substitution  for  real  soy. 

Catchword.  A  catchword  is  the  first  word  of  a  page  of 
printed  matter,  printed  at  the  right-hand  comer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  preceding,  to  assist  the  reader.  The  earliest  book  printed 
with  catchwords  was  an  edition  of  *  Tacitus,'  printed  at  Venice, 
ftbout  1469,  by  Johannes  de  Spii'a. 

Catechism.  The  *  English  Church  Catechism  '  is  intended  as  an 
explanation  of  the  vows  of  baptism.  Up  to  tho  time  of  James  I., 
the  Catechism  consisted  only  of  the  repetition  of  tho  baptismal 
vows,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  additional 
portions,  relating  to  the  Sacraments,  were  added  after  the  Con- 
ference at  Hampton  Court,  in  1604. 

Caterpillar.  The  etymologists  are  all  at  variance  as  to  tho 
origin  of  this  word.  Can  it  be,  as  suggested,  compounded  of  the 
English  wonl  cater,  to  provide  provisions,  and  tlio  Fi'ench  pilUr, 
to  steal  t  This  derivation,  at  any  rate,  has  tho  merit  of  being 
descriptive ;  a  caterpillar  does  cater ,  by  stealing  from  our  gardens. 

Cat-g^t  Corrupted  from  gut-cord.  It  is  usually  made  from 
the  intestines  of  the  sheep.  The  fine  gut  used  for  fishing-tackle  is 
made  by  taking  silkworms  by  the  head  and  tail,  just  as  they  are 
about  to  spin,  and  stretching  them  until  they  break.  When  treated 
in  this  way,  the  material  of  which  the  silk  would  have  Iwen  spun 
forms  transparent  cords.  These,  when  dry,  are  *  silkworm-gut. 
Silkworm-gut  is  generally  in  lengths  of  twelve  t:)  f/t'^cn  mcViOS, 
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Cathedral.  A  catJiedra  was  a  chair  in  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophers  sat  to  deliver  their  learned  orations.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  the  seats  in  which  the  early  Christian 
bishops  sat.  Churches  furnished  with  bishops'  seats  or  thrones 
were  thence  called  'cathedrals';  and  hence,  a  catheditd-city  is 
called  the  *  seat '  of  a  bishopric. 

Cat-in-pan.    In  the  old  song,  <  The  Yicar  of  Bray/  the  following 

verse  joccurs : — 

When  George  in  pudding  time  came  o*er, 
And  moderate  men  look^  big,  sir, 
I  turned  a  cat-a-pan  once  more, 
And  80  became  a  Whig,  sir. 

Dr.  Pegge  says :  '  The  word  co^  is  no  doubt  eaUj  which  is  an 
old  word  for  a  cake,  or  other  omelette,  which  being  fried,  and  con* 
sequently  having  to  be  turrved  in  the  pan,  does  very  aptly  expresi 
the  changing  of  sides  in  politics  or  religion.'  *  To  torn  a  **  cat  in 
the  pan  "  is  to  turn  head  over  heels.  A  common  saying  amongst 
children  in  Staffordshire.' — Dr,  Fraser.  Mr.  Thmpp,  in  *  Notes 
and  Queries/  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  mispronunciation  of  the 
old  Fit)nch  phrase,  toumer  cdte  en  peine,  which  certednly  comes  very 
near  to  the  meaning  in  the  song  of  *  The  Vicar  of  Bray.' 

Cats  are  believed  to  have  been  brought  first  into  England 
from  Cyprus  by  merchants  who  came  to  Cornwall  for  tin.  It  is 
genemlly  supposed  that  the  name  is  Teutonic.  If  so,  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  modem  Persian  name  for  cat  is  catio. 

Cat's-paw.  To  make  a  cat^s-paw  of  a  person  is  to  employ  him 
to  do  something  dangerous,  shameful,  or  degrading,  which  you 
will  not  do  yourself.  The  reference  is  to  the  fable  of  the  monkey, 
who,  having  roasted  some  chestnuts,  and  finding  them  too  hot  to 
touch,  caught  a  cat,  and  holding  her  fast,  used  one  of  her  paws  to 
rake  the  nuts  out  of  the  fire. 

Caucus.  Gordon  ('  Hist,  of  the  American  Bevolution ')  speaks 
of  this  word  as  having  been  in  use  in  1724.  Dr.  Trumbull,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  says,  *  its  origin  is  the  Indian  caw-caw-cw't*,'  which 
he  defines  or  translates  as  '  one  who  advises,  urges,  encourages,  Ac' 
Am.  Philog.  Assoc,  Trans.  1872.  In  'Webster's  Dictionary '  is  a 
quotation  from  *  The  Political  Passing-bell,'  a  Parody  on  *  Gray's 
Elegy,'  Boston,  1789  :— 

That  mob  of  mobSf  a  eaucuSf  to  command. 
Hurl  wild  dissension  round  a  maddening  land. 

Cauliflower.  Most  etymologists  derive  this  name  from  the 
Latin  catiliSy  a  cabbage ;  but  Gerard,  in  his  *  Herbal,'  makes  it  a 
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purely  V^ngli&h  word.  Cole,  or  colewort,  was  the  generic  name 
for  all  plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  Gerard  writes,  *  CoUJlore,  or 
after  some  coHe-Jlore.^    The  modem  word  kale  is  allied  to  cole. 

Caveat  emptor.  This  is  aXatin  phrase  signifying  *  let  the  pur- 
chaser beware,  or  take  care  of  himself.'  It  was  formerly  held  that 
a  buyer  must  be  bound  by  a  bargain  under  all  circumstances. 
Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  case  '  Brown  v. 
Edgington '  (2  Scott  N.K.  504),  modified  this  ancient  rule.  He 
said,  '  If  a  man  purchases  goods  of  a  tradesman  without  in  any 
way  relying  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  vendor,  the  latter 
IB  not  responsible  for  their  turning  out  contiury  to  his  expectation ; 
but  if  the  tradesman  be  informed,  at  the  time  the  order  is  given, 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  article  is  wanted,  the  buyer  lelying 
upon  the  seller's  judgment,  the  latter  impliedly  warrants  that  the 
things  furnished  shall  be  reasonably  fit  and  proper  for  the  puiposes 
for  which  it  is  required.' 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  the  powder  of  the  dried  pods  and  seeds  of 
the  Capsicum  plaiit. 

Ceiling.  This  word  is  not  derived  from  ccelum,  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  as  its  orthography  would  intimate.  It  is  from  seal,  to  close 
up,  and  was  formerly  used  to  signify  wainscoting  generally.  That 
which  we  now  call  the  ceiling  was  formerly  the  upper  seeling,  to 
diBtingaish  it  from  that  which  '  seeled '  the  sides  of  walls. 

Celery.  Celery  is  the  cultivated  variety  of  the  English  weed 
mallage.  It  was  introduced  into  kitchen  gardens  in  this  country 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  by  some  Italians,  who  gave  it 
the  Italian  name  ceUeri,  Evelyn  (1669)  says,  *Smallage  and 
aellery  are  to  be  sown  in  Maix;h.' 

Celt.  The  proper  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  as  though  spelt 
with  the  initial  K.  Some  of  the  best  modem  writers  spell  it  *  Kelt.' 

Cemetery.  The  earliest  English  cemetery,  as  distinct  from 
churchyards  and  burial-grounds  connected  with  places  of  worship, 
is  that  at  Kensal  Green,  which  was  consecrated  November  2nd, 
1832.  'Qreat  truths  are  sometimes  embodied  in  single  words, 
and  this  so  with  the  word  "  cemetery."  That  word  means  sleeping- 
place  ;  it  is  a  truly  Christian  name  to  give  to  a  bmying-place ; 
it  implies  that  such  as  slumber  there,  sleep  for  a  great  awakening.' 
— Boyd. 

Cenotaph.  From  the  Qreek  kenos,  empty,  and  taphos,  a  tomb. 
A  oenotnpb  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  i^t^ti 
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whose  body  is  buried  elsewhere.     Most  of  the  monuments  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  are  cenotaphs. 

Censer.    Abbreviated  from  incenser. 

Censure  at  one  time  meant  giving  an  opinion  which  might  be 
either  good  or  bad.     Its  use  is  now  confined  to  the  latter  sense. 

Census,  a  Latin  noun,  now  fully  Anglicised.  Its  original 
meaning  was  the  amount  of  property  a  Koman  possessed,  but  in 
English  it  is  confined  to  the  decennial  counting  of  the  population. 
The  first  regular  census  was  taken  in  1801,  from  which  time  it  has 
been  taken  at  regular  intervals  of  ten  years.  Since  1836,  when  the 
new  system  of  registration  came  into  use  in  England,  the  method  of 
taking  the  census  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  its  scope  much 
widened,  so  as  to  include  a  larger  number  of  subjects  and  details. 

Cent.  The  American  coin  called  a  cent  is  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  dollar.  Its  value  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  an  English  half- 
penny. The  French  centime  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  franc,  and 
is  about  the  value  of  one-tenth  part  of  an  English  penny. 

Centurion.  A  centurion  in  the  Roman  army  was  an  officer 
commanding  a  hundred  men,  or  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  legion. 
His  position  corresponded  to  that  of  a  captain  in  the  British  service. 

Ceramic.  (Greek,  keramos.)  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  rule 
in  English,  under  which  c  before  the  vowel  e  is  soft,  the  c  in  this 
word  is  hard,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  keramic.  It  is  becom- 
ing usual  to  spell  the  word  with  the  inital  K. 

Cereals.  Corn,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  <fec. ;  so  called  from  Ceres^ 
the  Goddess  of  Agriculture. 

Chacun  ^  son  go^t.  A  French  proverb,  frequently  used  in 
England.  It  means,  *  Every  one  to  his  own  taste,'  and  is  generally 
used  satirically,  as,  *  Well !  I  didn't  think  he'd  associate  with 
people  of  that  kind ;  but*  (with  a  shrug),  '  chacun  d  son  goiU.* 

Chaffing.  In  some  counties,  when  a  man  has  been  guilty  of 
inflicting  personal  chastisement  upon  his  wife,  it  is  customary  for 
the  neighbours  to  empty  a  sack  or  two  of  chaflf  in  front  of  the 
offender's  door,  to  signify  that  thra8hin{f  had  been  done  there.  This 
is  called  *  chaffing.'  The  general  term  may  perhaps  have  had  its 
origin  in  this  curious  custom. 

Chain  Cables  were  first  employed  on  shipboard  in  1811.  The 
first  vessel  to  use  them  was  a  West  India  ship,  the  Penelope, 
Q'd\A\x\n  Brown.  They  were  invented  and  patented  in  1808  by  a 
Havj  surgeon  named  Slater. 
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Chaifle.  Two  hnndred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  oi-dinary  vehicle 
naed  by  the  upper  classes  for  conveyance  to  each  other's  houses, 
and  to  court,  was  the  '  sedan  chair.'  In  1624,  hackney  coaches, 
drawn  by  horses,  were  introduced  under  the  name  of  hackney 
cAairtf.  The  modem  word  ckaist  is  a  corruption  of  the  latter  word. 
The  substitution  of  %  for  r  in  the  word  is  supposed  to  have  first 
taken  place  in  France. 

Chaldaic  and  Hebrew.  That  these  two  languages  were 
contemporaneous  is  proved  from  Genesis  xxxi.  v.  47,  where 
Liban  calls  a  heap  of  stones  Jegar  sahculutha,  which  is  pure 
Chaldaic,  whilst  Jacob  calls  it  Galeed,  or  Ga-lid,  which  is  pure 
Hebrew. 

Chalk  Farm.  This  name  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
chalk.  It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  two  villages  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  locality,  and  whose  names  are  found  on  old  maps — 
Upper  and  Lower  ChcUcot. 

Chalk  for  cheese.  In  Nicholas  Grimald's  'Translation  of 
Cicero,'  published  1568,  there  is  an  address  to  the  reader,  in 
which  the  following  words  occur  : — *  And  wanting  the  right  rule 
they  take  chalke  for  cheese,  as  the  sainge  is.' 

ChaUdng  the  Door.  In  Scotland  a  landlord  gives  his  tenant 
notice  to  quit  by  *  chalking  the  door.'  The  '  chalking '  is  done  hy 
a  *  bnrgb  officer,'  upon  the  verbal  authority  of  the  landlord.  It  is 
usual,  though  not  necessary,  for  the  officer  to  give  notice  to  the 
tenant  of  the  object  of  his  visit. 

'  Chambers^s  Journal'  was  commenced  on  February  4,  1832, 
about  six  weeks  before  the  advent  of  the  *  Penny  Magazine.' 

Champagne.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  monk  named 
Perignon  had  charge  of  the  vineyard  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Peter  Hautvilliers,  Champagne,  and  he  also  superintended  the 
Twiftlring  of  the  abbey  wines.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  he 
discovered  'Sparkling  Champagne.'  The  inmates  of  the  abbey 
kept  the  secret  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  delicious  liquor  entirely 
to  themselves  for  a  long  time.  A  present  was  at  length  sent  to 
Louis  XIV.,  soon  after  which  champagne  became  known  to  the 
outer  world.  A  hundred  years  ago  Moet  and  Chandon  thought  six 
thousand  bottles  in  one  year  an  enormous  production.  Their  suc- 
cessors— one  only  of  many  firms — now  bottle  annually  about 
200,000  dozeiia.  The  peculiar  cork  used  was  also  invented  by 
Perignon,  who  ilied  in  the  year  1715  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Champagne  is  freed  from  sediment  by  a  very  ii\gemo\ia  \>t:oc^«». 
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When  first  filled,  the  bottles  are  placed  with  the  necks  downwards, 
which  are  afterwards  gently  agitated  at  intervals,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  sediment  Mis  into  the  nocks.  The  bottles  are  then 
taken  singly,  and  while  they  are  bottom  upwards  the  corks  are 
withdrawn  and  the  sediment  allowed  to  escape.  They  are  then 
filled  up  with  some  flay  curing  and  strengthening  liqueur,  recorked 
and  wired,  and  so  made  ready  for  sale. 

Champion.  The  ancient  championa  were  those  who  in  the  wars 
between  the  English  and  Scotch  decided  by  single  combat  the 
matters  at  issue.  These  duels  were  called  o/crefiglUs^  or  camp- 
fights,  and  the  combatants  were  called  championa  from  the  champ 
or  field  on  which  they  fought. 

Chance.  Strauss,  in  'The  Old  Faith  and  the  New/  says, 
'  Chance  is  the  result  of  hitherto  undiscovered  causes.' 

Change  from  the  Old  Style  to  the  New.  In  the  month  of 
September  1752  there  were  but  nineteen  days,  and  there  waiB  no 
new  moon.  The  following  is  from  Parker's  '  Ephemerist '  for  that 
year: — 

SbPTKMDKK  IIATH  19  DAYS. 

First  quarter 15  day  at  1  after. 

FuU  nuton 23  day  at  I  after. 

Last  quarter 80  day  at  2  after. 


M  D 

HoLYDAYS  and  others 

Voon  south 

Mood  sets 

1 
2 

Giles  AUbott 

London  burnt        .... 

3  A  87 

4  .  2G 

8A7 
8  .  24 

'  According  to  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1751, 
the  Old  Style  ceases  hei'e,  and  the  New  takes  place;  and  con- 
sequently the  next  day  which  in  the  Old  account  would  have  been 
tke  third  is  now  to  be  called  the  fourteenth,  so  that  all  the  inter- 
mediate nominal  days  from  the  second  to  the  fourteenth  are 
omitted,  or  rather  annihilated  this  year,  and  the  month  contains 
no  moi-e  than  nineteen  days,  as  the  table  at  the  head  expresses.' 


The  Nkw  Stylk  IU:gins 

• 

14 
15 

Holy  Cross 

5.15 
6.3 

9A28 
10.18 

Change  of  Surname.  Seton,  in  his  '  Law  and  Practioe  of 
Scottish  Heraldry,'  says,  '  It  appears  to  be  the  establislied  law  of 
both  England  and  Scotland  that  surnames  may  be  assumed  or 
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changed  at  pleasure,  independently  of  any  royal,  parliamentary, 
or  jadicial  authority.'  In  the  case  of  'Leigh  v.  Leigh'  (1808) 
Lord  £ldon  is  reported  to  have  said, '  The  King's  license  is  nothing 
more  than  permission  to  take  the  name ;  it  does  not  give  it.'  In 
tlie  Scottish  Court  of  Session,  in  1835,  the  Lord  President  Hope 
said,  '  There  is  no  need  of  the  authority  of  this  Court  to  enable  a 
man  in  Scotland  to  change  his  name'  The  practice  of  enrolling  a 
deed-poll  in  Chancery  is  simply  to  secure  a  record  of  the  change 
of  name.    It  does  not  confer  the  name. 

Changes  in  the  meaning  of  Words.  The  following  abridgment 
of  a  table  prepared  by  Dr.  Angus  shows  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  many  English  words  have  become  utterly  changed  in  mean- 
ing from  their  original  signification  : — 

Cultivator,  rough  in 

manner 
A  labourer,  low  in 

morals 
A  villager  ignorant 

of  the  Gospel 
Benombed,  awkward 


Boor 

Tillain 

Pagan 

Clnnifly 

Lewd 

Miscreant 

Prepoateroas 


Cultivator 
A  farm  labourer 
A  villager 
Benumbed  with  cold 


Of  the  laity;   vulgar, 

ignorant 
Misbeliever 

Putting    behind  what 
should  be  before 


Ignorant,  vicious 

Misbeliever,    grossly 

vicious 
Putting,  &c.,  and  so 

absurd 


Boorish,  uncivilised 
An  immoral  bad  man 


One  ignorant  of  the 

Gospel 
Awkward  from  any 

cause 
Vicious 


One  grossly  viciou3 
Absurd 


Change-ring^ing.  The  number  of  changes  that  can  be  rune; 
increases  enormously  with  the  number  of  bells.  Three  bells  allow 
six  changes ;  four  bells  will  produce  twenty-four  changes ;  whilst 
the  number  that  can  be  rung  upon  twelve  bells  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  and  seventy -nine  millions. 

Channel  Islands.  These  islands — Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark,  k<i. 
— have  never  been  made  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  were 
united  to  the  English  crown  by  Henry  I.  as  a  portion  of  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  so  still  remain,  being  governed  by  their 
own  laws. 

Chap  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  cliapman — one  who  sells 
in  a  cheaping  or  market.  Todd  says,  *  If  the  phrase  bo  a  good 
chapf  it  implies  a  dealer  to  whom  credit  may  be  given  ;  if  simply 
a  chapy  it  designates  a  person  of  whom  a  contemptuous  opinion  v\ 
entertained.'  The  general  application  of  the  word  to  a  boy  or 
youth  of  inferior  position  is  of  modem  usage. 

Chapel,  from  capa^  a  chest.    The  word  was  originally  aipig\\eA 
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to  the  chest  in  which  the  relics  of  a  saint  were  deposited ;  after- 
wards to  the  apartment  in  churches  or  cathedrals  in  which  the 
chest  was  kept.  These  chapels  were  separately  dedicated,  and 
were  known  by  the  name  of  the  saint  whose  relics  they  contfldned, 
upon  whose  anniversary  special  services  were  performed  therein. 

Chaperon.  This  word  is  frequently  incorrectly  spelt  chaperone^ 
with  the  final  e.  The  word  is  not  feminine,  although  it  is  generally 
applied  to  a  lady.  It  means  a  hood,  and  when  used  metaphorically 
signifies  that  the  married  lady  shields  her  youthful  protegie  as  the 
hood  shields  the  face.  The  orthography  should  therefore  be  '  cha- 
peron.' The  word  *  chaperoness '  is  used  in  the  *  Devil's  Law  Cure/ 
a  play  written  about  the  year  1620. 

Chapter  and  Verse.  *  The  proverbial  expression  of  "  chapter 
and  verse  "  seems  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  I  suspect  originated  in 
the  Puritanic  period,  probably  ju3t  before  the  civil  wars  under 
Charles  I.,  from  iiie  frequent  use  of  appealing  to  the  Bible  on  the 
most  frivolous  occasions  practised  by  tbo<o  whom  South  calls 
"  those  mighty  men  at  chapter  and  verse."  ' — D^ Israeli's  Curiositks 
of  Literature. 

Charcoal.  Wood,  when  cut  of  proper  lengths  and  stacked  for 
firewood,  was  formerly  culled  coal.  Bailey  defines  *  coal-^ve  *  to 
be  *  a  heap  o^fire-icood  for  sale,  so  much  as  will  make  a  load  of  coal 
when  burnt.'  This  fire-wood,  when  properly  charred  or  biunt,  is 
char  coal f  or,  as  Bailey  calls  it,  *  coal.' 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.     Tennyson,  when  he  wrote  tliis 

celebrated  poem,  had  evidently  in  his  mind  some  recollection  of 

Michael  Drayton's  *  Battle  of  Agincourt,'  one  stanza  of  which  is 

as  follows  : — 

They  now  to  fi.i;lit  are  ^one, 
Armour  on  armour  slione, 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  ^roan, 

To  bear  was  wonder. 
That  with  tlie  cries  Ihoy  make, 
The  ver}''  earth  did  shake, 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 

Thuntlor  to  thuudor. 

Charles's  Wain.  This  common  pseudonym  for  the  constellation 
Ursa  Major  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Ccorks  ivain,  *  countryman's 
wagon.' 

Charlies.  Tiie  old  watchmen  who  were  superseded  by  the 
present  police  force  were  called  Charlies,  or  Charleys.  According 
to  Wheeler  (*  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,'  p.   71),  the  name  of 
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Charlies  was  given  to  the  old  hellmen  and  watchmen  from  King 
Charles  I.,  who  in  1640  extended  and  improved  the  w^atch  system 
of  the  metropolis. 

Charlotte.  This  name  as  used  in  cookeiy  as  '  Charlotte  russe/ 
'  Apple  charlotte/  <S:c.,  is  found  in  Harl.  MS.  4016,  which  contains 
bills  of  fare,  recipes,  ^'c.,  from  a.d.  1380  to  1425  or  thereabouts. 
The  orthography  there  is  *  Charlotte.' 

Charm.  In  the  sense  of  a  charm  or  incantation  this  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  carmtn^  a  song.  In  the  sense  of  grace, 
loveliness,  beauty,  in  fact  all  that  we  express  by  the  word  '  cbai*m- 
ing,'  it  is  from  the  Greek  ckarma,  which  is  from  the  root  charts, 
aignifying  favour,  gracefulness,  beauty,  &c. 

CharterhoilBe.  The  name  of  the  Charterhouse  in  London  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  Chartreuse,  that  is  *  Carthusian.'  The 
Charterhouse  was  originally  a  Carthusian  monastery  founded  in 
1371,  but  was  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  The  present  charity  was 
founded  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Nov.  1,  1611.  Sutton  died  Dec.  12  of 
the  same  year. 

Charwoman.  The  verb  *  to  char '  is  a  very  old  term  almost 
gone  out  of  use  in  England.  It  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  eyre,  or  cyran,  to  turn,  and  Richardson  says  that  a 
charwoman  is  one  who  goes  out  to  take  a  turn  at  work.  *  Char ' 
was  formerly  used  to  signify  any  odd  job,  whether  done  for  hire  or 
otherwise.  In  Ray's  *  Collection  of  Pi-overbs '  is  *  That  char  is 
char'd,  as  the  good  wife  said  when  she  had  hanged  her  husband.' 
The  word,  spelt  chore,  is  in  very  common  use  in  the  United  States. 

Chatterpie,  a  term  frequently  applied  to  a  great  talker,  is  an 
old  name  for  the  magpie.   *  The  pie  still  chattereth.' — Sir  F.  Sychtei/, 

Chaucer*8  Inn,  the  'Tabard.'  The  old  tavern  immortalised 
by  Chaucer  as  the  *  Tabard'  was  burnt  down  in  the  gieat  fire  of 
1676.  Upon  its  restoration  the  name  was  changed  to  the  *  Talbot ' 
or  Dog,  under  which  name  it  remained  until  about  1873,  when  it 
was  demolished,  and  a  glaring  ginshop,  called  as  though  in 
mockery  *  The  Old  Tabard,'  was  erected  in  its  place. 

Cheap.  This  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceo  plan,  to  buy. 
An  article,  if  well  bought,  was  said  to  l)o  f/ood-cheap.  If  too 
much  had  l>een  paid  for  it,  it  was  hnk\  to  be  had-chrap.  It  is  now 
only  used  for  *  good-cheap,'  and  the  prefix  '  good '  is  dropped  as 
being  superfluous. 

Cheap  Hewspaper  in  Ireland.  The  'Belfast  Evening  Telegi-a^)h^' 
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the  first  halfpenny  evening  newspaper  issued  in  Ireland,  was 
started  Sept.  1,  1870. 

Cheapside.  In  the  third  year  of  Edward  II.  it  was  ordered 
that '  no  man  or  woman  should  be  so  bold  as  henceforward  to  hold 
common  market  for  merchandise  in  Chepe,  or  any  other  highway 
within  the  city  except  Comhill  after  the  hour  of  nones '  [midday 
prayers],  and  it  was  also  forbidden  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
to  ^  scour  pots  in  the  roadway  of  Chepe  to  the  hindrance  of  folk  who 
were  passing.' 

'  Cheers  but  not  inebriates.'  Cowper  used  this  phrase  in 
reference  to  tea,  but  it  had  been  previously  applied  by  Bishop 
Berkeley  to  Tar- water.  In  the  21 7th  paragraph  of  his  work '  Siiis  * 
the  good  bishop  says  that  tar-water  '  is  of  a  nature  so  mild  and 
benign,  and  proportioned  to  the  human  constitution,  as  to  warm 
without  heating,  to  cheer  hut  not  inebriate,  and  to  produce  a  calm 
and  steady  joy,  like  the  effect  of  good  news.' 

Cheese.  This  word  has  evidently  some  affinity  with,  if  it  is 
not  formed  from,  the  verb  to  squeeze.  The  curds  are  squeezed  into 
a  mass  to  form  cheese.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  'squeeze'  is 
cicysarriy  and  in  Low  German  it  is  quesen ;  the  Spanish  name  for 
cheese  is  queso. 

Chemistry  comes  from  the  Arabic  kimia,  something  hidden. 

Chenille.  This  favourite  trimming  for  ladies*  dress  has  a  very 
appropriate  name.     Chenille  is  the  French  name  for  a  caterpillar. 

Chep,  Cheeping,  Chipping.  These  words  in  the  name  of  a 
pkce,  as  Chepstow,  Chipping  Norton,  Chopping  Hill,  and  Chippen* 
ham,  alwa3rs  signify  market.  Cheapside  and  Eastcheap  were  ancient 
market-places  in  London.  There  is  a  Cheapside  in  many  old 
towns — Leicester  for  instance — and  a  Corn-Cheaping  at  Worcester 
and  Coventry. 

Cherries  were  first  brought  into  Europe  from  Kerasunt  in  the 
Black  Sea  by  Lucullus,  about  the  year  70  B.C. 

Cherry  Fairs  were  meetings  in  *  cherry  orchards '  for  the  young 
an<l  gay  on  Sunday  evenings — not  to  buy  and  sell  cherries,  but  to 
enjoy  themselves.  Cherry  orchards  did  not  necessarily  grow 
cherries,  but  woi-e  similar  to  what  we  now  call  tea-gardens,  where, 
by  the  way,  little  tea  is  ever  sold. 


They  prechen  us  in  audience 

That  no  man  schalle  hys  bouIc  erapeyre, 

For  all  is  but  a  cheryfayrc. — Gotcer, 
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Thj8  lyfe  is  but  a  chery  faire^^Bodi  MS.  221. 

Therfore  be  tbe  werldes  wele. 

It  fary^B  as  a  cheryfeyre, — Athmole  MS.  61,  folio  6. 

Cherubini.  In  several  parts  of  the  Bible  this  word  is  printed 
irith  a  final  8 — '  ekerubims.*  This  is  wrong.  The  singular  of  the 
word  is  cherub,  the  plural  is  cherubim,  without  the  s. 

Chess.  It  'may  now  be  considered  certain  that,  under  the 
Sanscrit  name  of  chaturanga,  a  game  essentially  the  same  as 
modem  chess  was  played  in  Hindustan  nearly  5,000  years  ago.' — 
Chambers^a  Encyclopasdia. 

Chested.  Anciently  when  a  dead  person  was  placed  in  a  coffin 
he  was  said  to  be  '  chested.'  Chaucer  has  '  He  is  now  ded,  and 
nailed  in  his  cheste.'  In  the  heading  of  the  50th  Chapter  of 
Genesis  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  Joseph,  of  whom  it  is 
said, '  V.  26,  he  dieth  and  ia  cheated.^ 

Chester,  Caster,  Cester.  '  Places  whose  names  terminate  with 
either  of  these  words  were  sites  of  castles  buiU  by  the  Romans^ — 
WJtarton, 

Cheval-glass.  Cheval  is  the  Fi'ench  word  for  '  hoi*se ' ;  a  cheval- 
glass  is  a  large  looking-glass  mounted  on  a  wooden  frame  or  horse, 
which  can  be  moved  about  on  wheels  or  rollers.  The  word  horse 
is  frequently  used  in  combinations,  as  towel-horse,  clothes-horse,  &c. 

Chewing  the  Cud.  The  cud  is  called  quid  in  Sinrey;  hence 
perhaps  a  quid  of  tobacco. 

Chiaro-oscoro.  An  Italian  phrase,  literally  *  light  and  shade,' 
but  according  to  Fairholt  it '  means  not  only  the  mutable  effects 
produced  by  light  and  shade,  but  also  the  permanent  differences  in 
brightness  and  darkness.' 

Chickens.  This  is  a  double  pliutil.  Chick  is  the  singular; 
chicken  the  old  plural ;  '  chickens '  with  the  final  s  is  a  modern  cor- 
mption. 

Chignon.  The  chignon,  so  fashionable  a  few  years  ago,  was 
not  a  novel  introduction.  It  was  in  use  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  following  terms  in  the  '  Lady's  IVIagazine '  for 
1777,  p.  374 :  *  The  fourth  [curll  descends  towards  the  chinion, 
and  measures  six  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a-half  or  three  in 
diameter.  .  .  .  The  cliinion  is  pi*etty  full  and  descends  rather 
lower  than  it  used  to  do.'  In  *  L'Art  de  la  Coiffure  des  Dames 
Francoises '  by  Legros  (Paris  1768),  are  engravings  and  descriptions 
of  the  head-dresses  of  that  day,  in  which  chignons  are  figured,  and 
the  word  is  spelled  as  now, '  chignon,* 
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Child-kiiig.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  regal  dignity  descend- 
ing to  a  child  is  in  2  Kings  xi.,  where  we  are  told  rliat  Jehoash 
was  anointed  king  when  seven  years  of  age. 

Child's  Coral.  The  well-known  toy  with  bells,  <kc.,  and  a 
piece  of  coiul  at  the  end,  which  is  generally  suspended  from  the 
necks  of  infants,  is  mth  the  greatest  probability  supposed  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  an  ancient  superstition,  which  considered  coral 
as  an  amulet,  or  defensative,  against  fascination ;  for  this  we  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny. 

Chiltem  Hundreds.  The  Chiltern  Hills  ai*e  a  range  of  chalk 
omiuences,  separating  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Hertford,  and 
passing  through  the  middle  of  Bucks,  to  Henley  in  Oxfordshii^. 
They  comprise  the  Hundreds  of  Bumham,  Desborough,  and  Stoke. 
They  were  formerly  much  infested  by  robbers.  To  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  these  marauders,  an  officer  of  the  Crown  was 
appointed,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
di-eds.'  The  duties  have  long  ceased,  but  the  office — a  sinecure 
with  a  nominal  pay — is  still  retained.  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  cannot  resign,  but  acceptance  of  office  under  the 
Crown  vacates  his  seat.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  M.P.  wishes  to 
retire,  he  applies  for  this  office,  which  being  granted  as  a  matter 
of  course,  his  scat  in  Parliament  becomes  vacant;  and  he  holds 
the  office  imtil  some  other  member  wishes  to  retire. 

Chimney.  It  seems  to  bo  generally  thought  that  the  chimney, 
in  its  present  sense  of  a  funnel  from  the  fireplace  or  hearth  to  the 
roof  of  a  building,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  writer  has, 
however,  in  his  possession,  a  photograph  of  the  *  liaison  de  Bou- 
langer '  at  Pompeii,  in  which  a  chimney  from  the  mouth  of  the 
oven  to  the  height  of  the  extenial  walls  is  distinctly  visible.  The 
earliest  form  of  chimney  in  England  is  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Rochester 
Castle,  where  there  are  fireplaces  to  each  apartment,  from  which 
chimneys  are  carried  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  a  few  feet 
above  the  fireplace,  where  they  terminate  in  horizontal  openings 
through  the  outer  wall. 

Chine  is  an  old  English  word  signifying  a  cleft,  or  a  piece  cut 
out.  It  enters  into  the  name  of  several  places  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  in  Blackgang  Chine. 

Chinese  name  for  a  Book.  The  Chinase  call  a  book  Shoe, 
They  write  it  with  two  characters,  one  of  which  means  *  pencil,* 
the  other  *  speak.' 

Chirk,     This  word  ia  in  common  use  in  the   New  England 
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States  of  America,  in  the  sense  of  lively,  cheerful,  or  in  good  spirits. 
It  is  an  old  English  word  which  in  the  mother-country  has  beeii 
modernised  into  chirp.  In  England,  a  bird  '  chii'ps '  when  he  is 
lively ;  in  America,  a  sick  person  when  recovering  is  said  to  l>e 
*  chirk.*     Chaucer  has  *  chirkith,'  in  the  sense  of  *  chirpeth.* 

Chocolate.  From  two  American-Indian  words,  ckoco^  sound, 
and  afla^  water,  from  the  sound  in  triturating  the  cacao-nut  with 
water. 

Chopping  and  Changing.  The  word  chopping,  in  this  familiar 
phrase,  was  probably  originally  *  chapping,'  an  old  term  for  dealing. 
The  term  '  chapman '  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  as  a  legal  phrase ; 
and  the  words  cheap,  chepe,  chipping,  cheaping,  all  refer  to  market- 
ing, or  buying  and  selling. 

ChlistiaiL  'The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at 
Antioch.' — Acts  xL  26. 

Christnuui  Ciutom.  The  custom  of  stealthily  hiding  money 
and  other  prooootB  in  the  stockings  of  children  after  they  have 
retired  to  bed  on  Christmas-eve — which  presents  are  said  to  bo 
sent  by  Santa  Claus — is  derived  from  a  Continental  practice.  On 
St.  Nicholas-eve  presents  are  secretly  hidden  in  cliildren's  shoes 
and  slippers,  and  the  little  ones  are  told  that  these  presents  were 
brought  through  the  windows — though  they  were  shut — by  St. 
Nicholas.  The  custom  is  founded  upon  a  tradition  that  St.  Nicholas, 
in  his  lifetime,  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  purses  of  money  in 
at  the  windows  of  poor  maidens,  to  be  used  by  them  as  marriage- 
portions. — Brand, 

Christmas  Tree.  '  The  Christmas  tree  has  become  a  prevailing 
£ishion  in  England,  and  is  by  most  persons  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Germany.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  Christmas 
tree  is  from  Egypt,  and  its  origin  dates  from  a  period  long  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era.  The  palm-tree  is  known  to  put  foi-th  a 
branch  every  month,  and  a  spray  of  this  tree,  with  twelve  shoots 
on  it,  was  used  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  year  completed.' 

Christopher,  as  a  Christian  name,  is  usually  given  to  one  born 
on  Good  Friday ;  the  word  means  *  Christ  bearer.* 

Chronology  of  local  Printing.  Mr.  Power,  in  his  *  Handy 
Book  about  Books'  (Wilson,  1870),  gives  the  dates  of  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  in  a  large  numl)er  of  places  in  Great  Britain.^^ 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cjirliost : —  f^ 
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Mil  j 
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Tirk     .'      .        . 

.    lofl 
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Fnci  *^  Ar^<=.^kz.  vcrd  ^kowkj '  to  lire  together.' 

VersCiEciz.  zi'T^Es  uie  crigin  of  this  word  from  the 
Ar^>^>*vTr-TL  cirv:.  a£ : :  ll-:  ts; — ^^  (Tirir,  bv  abbreTiation  JTiriby  and  by 
thnistzi:z  in  ^  A,  i:  vis  £rs:  alieziited  to  CAircA^.  and  sinoe^  further 
K»%  bj  rrAfirg  £i  Ct^rcLe.' — Eniituticnj  ic.  p.  163. 

Church  Belli.  *  Though  choxxrhwazdens  have  a  general  power 
to  m&zLige  evcZ7t2iinz  o>rji€ct^  with  the  &bric  of  their  church, 
this  power  d'jes  not  extend  lo  the  bells^  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to 
decide,  indep^endentlv  of  the  minister,  when  they  shall  be  ning  for 
purp^s*^  not  directly  connected  with  the  summoning  parishioners 
to  wor^liip.  It  is  perfect !v  clear  law  that  the  churchwardens  haTB 
no  power  to  order  that  the  bells  shall  be  rung,  on  this  or  that 
occasion,  without  the  permission  of  the  minister.' — Whittaker'i 
Almanack, 

Chvehes  not  standing  due  east.  Aubrey  (MS.  Ashmolean 
Museum)  says,  *In  days  of  yore,  when  a  church  was  to  be  built, 
tbey  watched  and  prayed  on  the  vigil  of  the  dedication,  and 
took  that  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  arose  on  the  morrow, 
for  the  east,  which  makes  that  variation  so  that  few  stand  true, 
except  those  built  between  [qy.  about  the  time  of?]  the  two 
equinoxes.' 

Churchyards.  Strutt  (*  Manners  and  Customs,'  vol.  i.  p.  69) 
tolls  us  that,  *  before  the  time  of  ChrLstianity,  it  was  held  unlawfiil 
to  bury  the  dead  within  the  Cities,  but  they  used  to  carry  them 
out  iiiti)  the  fields,  hard  by,  and  there  deposit  them.  Towards  the 
iMid  of  the  sixth  century,  Augustine  obtained  of  King  Ethelbert 
a  Tonij»l<j  of  Idols  (whore  the  king  used  to  worship  before  his  con- 
v«u'Hi(»n),  and  made  a  Burying-Phice  of  it;  but  St.  Cuthbert  after- 
wan  1h  obtained  loavo  to  have  Yards  made  to  the  Churches,  proper 
for  llio  nvoption  of  tho  dead.* 

Churl,  Tiiis  was  orijjinally  spelt  *ceorl'  and  was  a  general  term 
fi»r  a  (iMiant  at  will.  There  were  two  kinds  of  churls;  one  paid 
a  n»nt  in  nionoy,  tho  other — called  also  *sockmen' — yielded  work 
and  not  ivnt,  tilling  tho  domosnos  of  his  thane  or  lord,  and  having 
!k  \h\\i\\\\\  of  land  as  his  riw^mjx'nse. 

Churn.     In  tl\o  old  Xorthorn  languages,  keni^  as  at  present 
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used  in  Gennany,  meant  the  pith,  marrow,  or  choicest  part  of 
anything.  Hence  our  word  kernel.  In  Dntch,  the  word  kemjen 
means  to  separate  the  hem  of  the  milk  by  agitation  or  churning ; 
and  from  the  same  root  we  get  our  words  '  chum '  and  '  churning.' 
Our  word  '  curds '  is  evidently  another  form  derived  from  the  same 
origin. 

Cicerone.  This  Italian  word  is  now  naturalised  in  England, 
and  is  found  in  all  our  dictionaries,  the  definition  being  '  a  guide 
who  shows,  and  loquaciously  describes  or  explains  curiosities.' 
'The  term  probably  arose  from  the  ironical  exclamation,  E  un 
CieeroTie  (He  is  a  Cicero),  referring  to  the  excessive  garrulity  of 
the  Italian  guides.' — Brand. 

Cigars.  In  the  '  Distresses  and  Adventures  of  John  Cockbum ' 
(London,  1740,  p.  139),  the  earliest  known  mention  of  cigars  occurs. 
Goekbam  was  put  on  a  desert  island  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  swam 
to  the  mainland,  and  travelled  thence  on  foot  to  Porto  Bello,  a 
distance  of  2,600  miles.  He  appears  to  have  met  with  some  friars, 
who  gave  him  some  '  seegars '  (ate)  to  smoke,  which  they  supposed 
would  bo  very  acceptable.  '  These,'  he  says,  '  are  leaves  of  tobacco 
roUed  up  in  such  a  manner  that  they  serve  both  for  a  pipe  and 
tobacco  itself.' 

Cinderella  and  the  Olass  Slipper.  This  pretty  tale  of  a  *  little 
cinder  girl '  comes  to  us  from  the  French;  but  the  translator  made 
a  curious  mistake,  which  has  been  so  long  current  in  English 
that  it  seems  like  sacrilege  to  disturb  it.  In  the  original  the 
slipper  is  described  as  pantovfle  en  vair,  that  is,  a  slipper  made  of 
fur  iyair).  The  translator,  being  more  familiar  with  the  sound 
than  the  sense,  read  this  as  if  it  were  verre^  that  is,  glass ;  and  the 
glas8  slipper,  we  suppose,  will  remain  for  ever  a  part  of  the  story. 

Circulating  Libraries.  The  earliest  of  which  there  is  any 
record  was  established  at  Dunfermline  in  1711.  Allan  Ramsay 
started  one  in  Edinburgh  in  1725.  The  first  in  London  was 
opened  in  1740,  at  No.  132  Strand,  by  a  person  named  Wright. 
This  library  waa  afterwards  carried  on  by  Batho,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bell. 

Circumstance  comes  from  the  Latin  circum^  around,  and  sto^ 
to  stand.  Hence  circumstances  are  adjuncts,  incidents,  or  events 
surrounding  or  attending  a  fact. 

Citizen  of  the  World.  In  '  England's  Path  to  Wealth  and 
Honour,'  by  Puckle,  published  in  1700,  one  of  the  characters 
introduced  is  made  to  say,  'An  honest  man  is  a  citizen,  of  iK« 
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world.  Gain  equal izcth  all  places  to  mc.'  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  earliest  use  of  the  phrase  in  English.  The  Greeks  used  cosmo- 
polites in  the  same  sense. 

City.  The  word  city  was  not  used  in  England  until  after 
the  Conquest ;  before  which  time  the  metropolis  was  called  Lon- 
donburgh. 

City  Officers.  The  officers  of  the  Corporation  of  London  formerly 
competed  at  auction  for  the  purchase  of  their  appointments ;  the 
highest  bidder,  whether  suitable  or  otherwise,  obtaining  the  office. 
The  following  advertisement  is  cut  from  an  old  newspaper,  Octob^ 
31,  1770:— 

*  The  Committee  for  letting  the  lauds  and  tenements  of  the 
City  of  London,  in  the  account  of  the  Chamberlain  thereof,  do 
hereby  give  notice  that  they  will  sit  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  Tnis  Day,  the  31st  of  October  instant, 
at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  lett,  by  Public  Auction,  a 
Lease  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  27th  day  of  December  next, 
the  Office  or  Place  of  one  of  the  sixteen  Sea  Coal  Meters  of  this 
City,  in  lease  to  Mr.  Ileneage  Robinson ;  of  which  further  infor- 
mation and  printed  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Comptroller's 
Office  at  Guildhall  aforesaid. 

*  At  the  same  time  the  Committee  will  sell,  by  Public  Auction, 
the  office  or  place  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Papei-s  of  the  Poultry 
Compter,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Wade. 

*  N.B. — That  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  of 
the  14th  of  March,  1755,  it  is  ordered  that  all  persons  who  shall 
agree  for  the  purchase  of  any  place  or  office  belonging  to  the  City 
or  Bridge-house,  shall,  at  the  time  of  their  contracting  for  the 
same,  deposit  ten  pounds  per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money ;  which 
deposit  shall  be  forfeited  in  case  of  non-ixiiformance  of  their  contract. 

*  D.  SEAiiAX,  Comptroller.' 

Clap-trap.  This  phrase  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
clap-net f  used  for  trapping  larks  and  other  birds.  Bailey  says  that 
*  clap-trap  is  a  name  given  to  tlio  rant  that  dramatic  authors,  to 
please  actors,  let  them  go  off  with  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  to  catch  a 
clap  of  applause  from  the  spectators  at  a  play.' 

Clarence.  Tlie  royal  title  of  Duke  of  Clai^ence  is  taken  from 
the  small  town  of  Clare  in  Suffi^lk.  The  first  Duke  of  Clarence 
was  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  who  became  possessed  of 
the  manor  of  Clare  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  in  1362. 
Swhscguent  dukes  have  been  Thomas,  second  son  of  Henry  IV. ; 
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Cr^orge,  brother  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  William,  son  of  George  III., 
who  afterwards  became  King  William  IV. 

Classic.  This  term  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the 
social  economy  of  Home.  One  man  was  said  to  be  of  the  second 
class,  another  was  in  the  third,  but  he  who  was  in  the  highest  was 
said  emphatically  to  be  of  iht  class — ClassicuSy  as  we  say,  '  men 
of  rank,'  meaning  those  of  the  highest  rank.  By  an  obvious 
analogy  the  best  writers  were  termed  Classic,  that  is,  of  the 
highest  class. 

Claymore.  The  word  claymore  is  often  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  other  Scottish  writers  to  denote  a  sword.  The  dictionaries  give 
the  Gaelic  word  Claidheamb  as  the  origin.  As  it  is  sometimes 
found  written  glaynwre,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  inverted  form  of 
Morglay,  the  sword  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  a  weapon  so 
famous  that  its  name  became  a  general  one  fbr  a  sword.  The 
name  morglay  was  derived  from  the  Norman  glaive  de  la  mort, 
the  '  sword  of  death.'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  often  use  the  word 
morglay,  e.g. : — 

Talk  with  the  girdler  or  the  milliner, 
He  can  inform  yon  of  a  kind  of  men 
That  first  undid  the  profit  of  these  trades. 
By  bringinf^  up  the  form  of  carrying 
Their  morglaya  in  their  hands. — Honest  Man 

Had  I  been  accompanied  with  my  toledo  or  morglay. 

Every  fFoman  in  her  Humour, 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.  The  author  of  this  phrase, 
quoted  by  John  Wesley,  is  not  known.  Something  similar  to  it  is 
found  in  the  'Talmud,'  and  Plutarch  tells  us  that  amongst  the 
ancient  Egyptians  'health  was  no  less  respected  than  devotion.' 
A  Jewish  lecturer,  on  December  3, 1878,  reported  in  *  The  Jewish 
World,'  said,  *  This  well-known  English  j)hnise  had  been  taught  by 
the  Eabbins  of  the  "  Talmud  "  many  centuries  ago,  both  as  a  reli- 
gious principle  and  a  sanitary  law.' 

Clearing  Honse.  The  Bankers' '  Clean  ng  House '  is  an  esta- 
blishment instituted  in  Lombard  Street,  London,  in  1775,  for  the 
purpose  of  £Etcilitating  the  adjustment  of  daily  accounts  between  the 
various  banking  establishments,  by  merely  paying  the  balance  found 
to  be  due  upon  a  comparison  of  the  debits  and  credits.  This  is 
done  by  each  bank  having  an  account  with  the  Clearing  House, 
which  is  balanced  daily.  *  Chambers's  Encyclopsedia '  gives  a  copy 
of  a  daUy  statement,  showing  that  transactions  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  a  million  and  three-quarters  sterling  may  be  settled  by  a 
cheque  for  6,0001    A  copy  of  the  account  is  annexed ; — 
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Gltk. 

Debtors 

Balance 

— 

Balance 

Creditort 

£ 

£ 

1          ^ 

£ 

280,000 

20,000 

Barclay  ....  1         — 

260,000 

50,000 

10,000 

Bosanqaet 

40,000 

110,000 

— 

Commercial 

10,000 

120,000 

115,000 

5,000 

Currie     . 

.^ 

110,000 

50,000 

5,000 

Fuller     . 

.^ 

45,000 

100,000 

10,000 

Hanbury 

— 

90,000 

110,000 

— 

Hankey  . 

5,000 

115,000 

280,000 

— 

Jones 

20,0(K) 

800,000 

150,000 

— 

Lubbock 

10,000 

160,000 

200.000 

— 

Masterman 

15,000 

215,000 

50,000 

— 

Olding    . 

5,000 

55,000 

05,000 

5,000 

Spoon  er  . 

.^ 

60,000 

165,000 

5,000 

Union     . 

— 

160,000 

G0,000 

65,000 

Dr. 

60,000 

5.000 

Messrs.  Glyn  have  therefore  to  give  a  cheque  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  5,000Z.,  which  balances  the  entire  day's  transactions. 

Cleave.  This  word  has  two  directly  opposite  significations.  In 
one  sense  it  means  to  adhere,  to  stick  to,  to  be  attached  to ;  as  in 
Job  xxxviii.  38,  *  The  clods  cleave  fast  together ' ;  and  in  Matt.  xix.  5, 
*  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  shall 
chave  to  his  wife.*  The  original  Anglo-Saxon  word  having  this 
meaning  was  clijian.  In  the  other  sense  it  means  to  divide,  to 
part  asunder,  to  separate,  as  in  Psalm  cxli.  7,  *  as  when  one  catteth 
and  ckaveth  wood  *;  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  6,  *  Every  beast  that  parteth 
the  hoof  and  deaveth  the  cleft  into  two  claws.*  The  original 
Anglo-Saxon  in  this  sense  was  cleafan, 

Cleeves.     An  obsolete  plural  of  the  word  *  cliff' : — 

She  sanff  and  wept,  O  yec  sea-binding  cleeve$. 
Yield  tributary  drops,  for  vcrtue  t^rieves. 

Browne**  Pastorcdif  1,  4,  p.  110. 

Cleveland  in  Yorkshire  is  the  *  land  of  cleeves,*  or  cliffs. 

Clef,  in  music.  Clef  is  the  French  word  for  kef/.  It  gives  the 
At?/,  or  interpretation,  of  the  music  which  is  to  follow. 

Cleop&tra.  The  accepted  English  pronunciation  of  this  word 
places  the  accent  on  the  letter  a,  which  is  sounded  as  in  the  word 
father. 

Clerical  Error.     A  clerical  errpr  is  an  eiTor  in  writing,  mad^ 
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inadvertently,  not  from  ignorance.     The  word  is  from  clerlcus,  or 
clerk. 

Clever.  The  Americans  apply  to  this  word  the  meaning  of 
good-natured,  well-disposed,  honest,  <fcc.  *  A  clever  fellow '  with 
them  is  a  good-hearted,  well-disposed,  genial,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
a  *  good  sort  of  fellow.*  *  The  landlord  of  the  house  was  a  very 
clever  man,  and  made  me  feel  quite  at  home.* — Crocket,  Tour 
Down  Ecutf  p.  22. 

Cli£  'In  our  ancient  language  the  cut  off,  or  hroken  moun- 
taines  on  the  sea  sides,  are  more  rightly  and  properly  called  cliffs 
than  by  the  name  of  Bocks  or  Hills,  that  appellation  being  more 
fitting  unto  the  inland  mountains,  but  the  name  of  clifit,  coming 
from  our  verbe  to  cleave,  is  unto  these  more  aptly  given,  for  that 
they  seeme  unto  our  view  as  cleft  or  cloven  from  the  part  that 
sometime  belonged  to  them.* — Verstegan,  Restitution^  &c,y  p.  80, 
edit.  1655. 

Climatic  influence  upon  Animals.  In  transporting  animi*ls 
from  one  climate  to  another,  it  is  seldom  that  they  become  fully 
aodimatised.  Their  progeny,  however,  even  in  the  first  genera- 
tion, are  found  to  be  better  adapted  than  their  parents  to  the  new 
state  of  things.  The  following  remarkable  instance  of  this  modifi- 
cation in  the  case  of  some  git^yhounds  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Some  Englishmen  engaged  in  mining  operations  in  Mexico, 
at  the  height  of  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  finding  the 
locality  aboimd  with  hares,  imported  some  greyhounds  from  Eng- 
land to  hunt  them,  but  as  the  barometer  at  that  great  height 
seldom  stood  at  more  than  19  inches,  '  it  was  found  that  the 
greyhounds  could  not  support  tho  fatigues  of  a  long  chase  in  this 
attenuated  atmosphere,  and  before  they  could  come  up  with  their 
prey,  they  lay  down  gasping  for  breath ;  but  these  same  animals 
have  produced  whelps  which  have  grown  up  and  are  not  in  the 
least  d^ree  incommoded  by  the  want  of  density  in  the  air,  but 
run  down  the  hares  with  as  much  ease  as  the  fleetest  of  their  i-aoe 
in  this  country.* — Principles  of  Geology^  11th  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

Climb.  In  England  this  word  is  always  used  in  the  sense  to 
mount,  to  rise,  to  ascend.  In  America,  it  seems,  people  climb 
dovm,  Mr.  H.  W.  Beecher,  who  may  be  considered  a  competent 
judge  of  correct  English,  in  describing  his  visit  to  Oxford,  says, 
*  To  dimh  doum  the  wall  was  easy  enough.'  And  in  the  *  Star 
Papers,*  p.  41,  we  find,  *  I  partly  climbed  doivn,  and  wholly  clam- 
bered bf^  again/ 
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CLui  JLT  1jll:3,  ->  m**  ^iua^s.  in.  exitTwizuiig  themselves  ronnd 
■•'-•    ^  .:i:*:r'~j.  '.rLn  to  -Jie  lef?:,  tu  txhe  hop;  others,  as 

ClircifT.     >  lui'-li,^^  "j:i:  <v!:7l»;s  i  ^inc  or  argument.      This 

■y  'i  ;?  -ui  -v.  .iii-:^f  ir!:?«xi  ^m  two  notorious 

I  drove  a  nail  through 


.A  .  , 


■      ri    J rf    •■•":"  ■     •■•"       -•■  ■  -  i"   -■•I  •••     •,-  **»»• 


t!i«  i.'.'^.'/T.  v:.£»e.  f^i  *:•*  f.7^r.    -  T;^    *ai«i  the  other.  *I  remember 
til'  (!r'-«:.>*.ar.>r.  lt.  i  I  "^ri:  7T»i^-i  *«:  The  ba*:k  and  dinch^d  it/ 

Clipper.     T;-v  tI-.-  ::  -rl:-  zir-f  ::r  a  :kst-9&iling  vessel  has 
]'ttu  iiji'ii  «j*-":ia:--".    T.*.-:  : Cv-ju.  i::ci  *  AlivW  Lorraine/  vol.  iiL 
j».  -'.  ?*•'  lii-  ].!;--jf' !>.!-■   — ■  Tir  I;'.":;?!  ."Cirr-fcw.  (.""yec/wira-cui/i-Jii- 
^'/|/'^  w;iv  ifj.-  I.  :;^ ';.!.>*-  '::-'.>  .r*-:"':  -."  r  ^-Liccnryd  from,  the  French 
nri'l  |j«r  ii'iuif-  L:»i  >-i.  r-f':-:  :_:..  -  .""'..Tttasr"' drs:.  and  then  into 

Clocks.  TJ J ' •  f Vi t] i ':^ :  c . -x es  t: r^  called  *  iiocolo-jes.'  Horoli^pes 
v.iri-  (iff  i-'Hiuivft]  TO  niovr  :T-:l-a  ir.*pciz^  ct  vacer.  and  these 
v.i-ri  1'. ri'iwii  to  t]j«-  I:ory..'ii.«  &  c^z.'zrr  i^i  A  L>-lf  encore  the  Chris- 
iiiiM  I  i;i.  iiii'l«r  t'l"  <ir:-fA:  rji-.-  :f  -■V.-"  :'-•.  J-li"?  Ciir>;ir  is  Siiid 
in  1 1  /i  M  •  f '<  •  1 1  n '  1  .'I  1 1  f  i  t  i  \v-  w;r.  er-c'  :ck  ir.  Fr:  ".Air..  ?  :■  ?.  ■:.  A  fter  wards 
i-'iinl  i'\in  ■  I- .  Irl'  j,:tnnmin  I  wf To  :i.vt-r.:'-.:.  Ai.i  sv.^"j.  A  t;=:e-measurer 
•Mill  luirl  \,y  ^\,  Ji-n-iii'-.  Aifne-i  :!.••  Gri^:.  h.-wevvr.  dui  not  use 
« lili'  r  it\\\\t'-A'  coritrlv.'iijC*-'.-.  l-ut  rrir^ta^ired  iii*  lizi-?  *:y  the  burning 
'  •  I  V.  1 1 F  f  J I J 1 1 1 1 1 H  r  if  H  i  (T  I  r*  •  J  T  ] .  -L  :;t  h  ar.  1  >ir»e.  tr»*:':i  w  •.  ii:!_ir.  ^  1  i  penny- 
"  •  if'li»  ^  iK-in;;  IL'  iiiclir>  IniJi'.  ati-l  1  ::rn:Li:  f:-.:r  L?urs,  s-."^  that  six  of 
•  luiiii  ImiiiiI.  <'X!ir;iIy  L't  hojir*.  To  jirt-vvii:  The  "wir-i  x'roui  causing 
'  III  Ml  l«i  '/'iiiifi  •  or-  to  liwrii  ifj(}  q'.iickiy.  Lv  c::c'.^>«'':  et\oh  in  a  frauie- 
-  ••!  I' ,  I  III- 1  nil  M  of  \\  liirh  wf'io  mside  of  hoiTi,  >ora:v :  so  thin  as  to  be 
<  I  III!  jMiii-rif .  rill 'i fin M,  Arclid«;icon  of  Vt-rcTin.  is  -aid  to  haveK^eu 
M.I    II,   I  iifor  of  will  ( 1  rloi'ks,  in  the  €'a:!v  u\rt  of  iV'-  x.inthceniurv. 

'Ill  *  ^ 

I  Im  hi  I  wlml  floi'ji  in  Kii^^liiiii]  i-f.-i-iii.<  to  have  Kx-ii  <o:  up  in  St. 
I'"ir  I 'iiMiiilijij  III  I.oiii|nii  in  the  13tli  c».TiTury:  a  r£^A"^rd  of  the 
•'ilovviiiiii,  I,,  I,,'  iiirnlc  fo  lh«Mlo(.'k-kc'|h  r.  «l.itvd  1 -SO.  V<?ir.i:  still 
'"  '  ■''  '•  »"!•.  <Miiiiiffr,  wlio  w.'is  }>ijYii  in  \\\'liy  and  died  ix\  1400, 
"•«iiii.ii,.  ill,,  w,„,|  i.|o('l<.  hiii  it  is  doubtful  whether  ho  did  not 
M»i  nil  Illy  Mil-  /;///  which  niTi;:  out  Jit  tlic  h^ur  nf  j»rimo,  tirst 
iliol-iM,  linn  four,  ihcn  five;,  ami  then  one:  tise  thirttvn 
M  jiii'it' nliii'/  Our  Lord  nnd  the  Twelve  disciple?.  C'hauct*r 
iiiif/  ol  II  rorK ,  II nd  his  words  are  :  — 

I  III  :-il  I'fir  wiis  Lis  crowinL'  in  lii-*  l'»;:e 
'J  li.iii  lii«  a  cluck  or  nny  abl/i-y  ciri(li«m'. 

HUiy  \>ti  Jiiod'rrtjiwd  : — 

l"'iiH  Min-r  wns  \\\^  crowing:  on  his  riH«st 

'J  Imn  J!f  »  '  "  '"-•^  nrimc]  or  any  ablK^y  clock. 
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The  earliest  known  mention  by  that  name,  of  a  clock  with  a  dial 
and  striking  apparatus,  available  both  for  seeing  and  hearing,  is 
contained  in  a  work  of  Eeginald  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
written  about  1449.  The  book  is  called,  *  The  Repressor  of  over- 
much Blaming  of  the  Clergy,'  and  in  it  the  Bishop  says,  *  In  all 
Uoli  Scripture  it  is  not  expressid  bi  bidding,  counseiling,  or  wit- 
nessing, or  bi  eni  ensaumbling  of  persoon,  that  men  schulde  make 
and  vse  dockis  forto  knowe  the  houris  of  the  dai  and  nygt ;  for 
thou  [though]  in  eeldist  dales,  and  thou  in  Scripture  menshioun  is 
maad  of  orologis,  schewing  the  houris  of  the  dai  bi  schadew  maad 
bi  the  sunne  in  a  cercle,  certis  neuere  saue  in  late  daies  was  eni 
clok  telling  the  houris  of  the  dai  and  nygt  bi  peise  and  bi  stroke, 
and  open  it  is  that  nouwhere  in  Holi  Scripture  is  expresse  mensioun 
of  eni  suche.'  From  this  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  many  things 
are  lawful  in  the  church  that  are  neither  mentioned  nor  implied 
in  Scripture.  There  is  a  clock  of  the  date  1543  still  in  going 
order  in  the  place  where  it  was  originally  set  up  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  The  initials  of  the  maker's  name  are  N,  0.  The 
oldest  clock  in  England  is  now  at  the  Museum  of  Patents  at 
South  Kensington.  The  compiler  has  been  favoured  with  the 
following  description  of  this  interesting  clock,  by  Mr.  George 
Wallis,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  : — *  It  was  made  at  Glas- 
tonbuiy  Abbey  by  Peter  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  resident  monks,  in 
1 325.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  removed  from  Glastonbury  to 
Wells  Cathedral,  and  worked  there  until  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  laid  aside  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  to  make  room 
for  a  new  clock.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  having  knt  it 
to  the  Patent  Museum  for  exhibition,  a  few  new  brass  wheels  were 
made  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  iron  ones  which  had 
been  lost,  and  the  clock  was  made  to  tell  time  once  more.  It  is 
interesting  from  its  very  early  date,  and  connection  with  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  as  also  from  being  the  work  of  one  man.  It  indicates 
time  of  day  and  night,  and  the  age  of  the  moon.  The  framing  of 
the  whole  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  it  is  fastened  together  by  mortice, 
tenon  and  cotters.  Two  bells  are  placed,  on  which  it  strikes  the 
quarters,  and  a  larger  bell,  on  which  it  strikes  the  hour.  My 
resident  colleague  next  door,  tells  me  that  he  frequently,  when  all 
is  still,  and  the  wind  favourable,  heai-s  this  555  year-old  machinery 
striking  the  hour  on  the  larger  bell.  I  am,  unfortunately,  too  deaf 
to  be  able  to  verify  this.' 

The  terms  clock  and  watch  seem  to  have  been  formerly 
used  interchangeably ;  Shakespeare,  *  Love's  Labour  Lost,'  iii.  i. 
speaks  of 
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A  woman  that  is  like  a  German  clocks 
Still  arrepairing ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 
And  never  going  aright ;  being  a  watch. 
Bat  being  watched  that  it  may  still  go  right. 

A  'clock'  shows  and  strikes  the  hours;  a  *  quarter-clock*  strikes 
the  quarters  as  well ;  a  *  time-piece '  shows  the  hours  without 
striking  them ;  a  '  watch'  is  a  portable  time-piece  for  the  pocket ;  a 
*  repeater '  is  a  watch  which  has  a  contrivance  by  which  it  can  be 
made — at  pleasure — to  repeat  or  strike  the  horn's,  and  sometimes 
the  quarters ;  a  *  chronometer '  {chronos,  time,  metron,  a  measure), 
is  a  watch  of  the  best  kind,  made  especially  for  astronomical 
purposes. 

Closet.  The  diminutive  of  close,  an  enclosure^  meaning  any 
small  place  which  can  be  closed. 

Clothing,  Costume.  The  distinction,  not  usually  fully  recognised, 
between  clothing  and  costume,  is  that  clothing  is  composed  of  the 
garments  which  ai^e  used  for  the  purposes  of  shelter,  or  protection 
from  the  inclemencies  of  cold  or  heat,  whilst  costume  consists  of 
such  garments  as  are  worn  either  to  suit  the  varying  caprices  of 
fashion,  or  from  a  proper  sense  of  that  which  is  in  consonance  with 
good  taste,  or  with  a  correct  notion  of  that  which  is  becoming. 

Clove.  The  clove  is  the  unexpanded  flower-bud  oi  Caryo- 
2)hylhcs  aromaticics.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  islands  in  the 
Chinese  seas. 

Clown.  From  the  Latin  colomtSy  a  husbandman.  It  was  for- 
merly spelt  *  colone.'  The  oiiginal  meaning  was  *  one  who  tills 
the  gi-ound.'  The  adjective  *  clownish  '  still  retains  the  oiiginal 
signification. 

Clubs.  The  modern  clubs  in  London  and  other  large  towns 
originated  in  London  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  or 
about  1815.  A  number  of  military  and  naval  officers  being  then 
placed  upon  half-pay,  found  themselves  compelled  to  economise, 
and  they  originated  the  United  Service  Club,  where  they  could 
dine  together  at  far  less  expense  than  dining  separately.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  speedily  led  to  the  establishment  of  others, 
and  the  system  is  now  in  operation  in  almost  every  large  town 
in  the  kingdom.  Carlyle,  in  *  Frederick  the  Great,'  vol.  L  p.  Ill, 
says  that  1 190  *  was  the  era  of  chivaliy  orders  and  Geliibde  ;  time  for 
]3;)dics  of  men  uniting  themselves  by  a  Sacred  Vow  "  Geliibde," 
which  word  and  thin^  have  passed  over  to  us  in  a  singularly 
dwindlcMl  condition.  "  Club  "  we  now  call  it ;  and  the  vow,  if 
SJicred^  does  not  i-ank  very  high.* 
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Clue,  or  Clew.  A  clew  is  a  bed!  of  thread  or  twine,  which  being 
unwound  and  left  on  the  ground  in  passing  into  a  labyrinth,  or  in- 
tricate subterranean  passage,  is  a  guide  to  find  the  way  back. 
Hence,  metaphorically,  it  is  used  to  designate  the  discovery  of  some 
evidence  which  an  officer  of  justice,  in  pursuit  of  a  criminal,  hopes 
may  guide  him  in  his  search. 

Clumsy  is  from  hands  stiffened  or  frozen,  and  contracted  so  as 
to  be  incapable  of  grasping  anything.  The  word  is  general  in 
Northern  Europe,  as  in  Iceland  klumsa,  Old  English  clamsid. 
Low  German  klomen,  Swedish  klumsig,  and  Dutch  kluntet.  Piers 
Plowman  has  *  thou  klompsist  for  cold,'  and  WicliflT,  *  Our  hondis 
ben  aclumpsid.' 

CoacL  The  earliest  coaches  in  England  were  called  '  whirli- 
cotes.'  The  mother  of  Eichard  II.,  who  in  1360  accompanied  him 
in  his  flight,  rode  in  one  of  these  vehicles,  Coaches,  properly  so 
called,  were  brought  from  the  Continent  in  1580.  In  1601,  the 
year  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent 
men  from  riding  in  coaches,  as  being  efieminate.  The  first  coach 
seen  in  Scotland  was  that  of  the  queen  of  James  YI.,  afterwaixls 
James  I.  of  England.  The  *  Diary '  of  Robert  Birch  records  that, 
after  the  king's  departure  for  England,  the  queen,  on  May  30,  1603, 
*  cameto  Sanct  Qeill's  Kirk,  weill  convoyit  with  coches,  herself  and 
the  prince  in  hey  awin  coche  guhilk  came  with  hir  out  of  Den- 
marke  in  1599,  and  the  English  gentel women  in  the  rest  of  the 
ooches.' 

Coal  as  fdeL  Seaooal  Lane,  near  Snow  Hill,  in  London,  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of '  SecoUane '  a.d.  1253.  The  name  is 
no  doubt  derived  from  sea-coal,  which  was  brought  up  the  river 
Fleet  in  barges.  In  the  year  1316  the  Parliament  petitioned 
Edward  II.  to  prohibit  the  use  of  coal  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
injurious  to  health,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  its 
use.  On  account  of  the  high  price  of  wood,  the  proclamation  was 
little  heeded,  and  after  a  short  time  the  use  of  sea-coal — as  it  was 
then  caUed  to  distinguish  it  from  charcoal — became  general. 

Coast  is  from  the  Latin  costa,  a  rib,  or  side ;  hence  the  side 
or  frontier  of  a  country.  The  term  *«6a-coast '  shows  that  it  was  not 
originally  confined  to  the  sea  margin  of  a  coiuitry,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  used  of  the  country  within  the  borders.  Thus, 
Matthew  ii.  16 — *  All  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem  and  in 
all  the  coasts  thereof ' ;  and  Mark  v.  1 7  :— *  They  began  to  pray  him 
to  depart  out  of  their  coasts,* 
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Coat  of  Arms.  Knights  oi*igiDall7  had  their  ai-morial  bearings 
embroidered  on  their  coats  or  outer  garments. 

Coat  of  many  colours.  The  expression  '  coat  of  many  colours,' 
used  in  Grenesis  xxxvii.,  is  literally  a  coat  made  of  strips  of  diffo- 
i*ent  coloured  cloth.  Coats  made  in  this  way  were  worn  by  persons 
of  distinction  in  Persia,  India,  and  some  parts  of  China  down  to 
the  present  day. — Adam  Clarke. 

Coax.  Cokes,  in  old  English,  was  a  simpleton  or  gull,  probably 
from  the  old  French  cocasae  or  cocosse,  imbe^sile.  To  cokes  or  coax 
one  is  to  make  a  cokes  or  fool  of  him,  by  wheedling  or  gulling  him 
into  doing  something. 

Cobalt.  From  the  German  Kohokl,  a  devil.  Ores  of  this  metal 
were  so  named  by  the  workers  in  the  silver  mines,  before  its  value 
discovered,  because  they  were  so  hard  as  to  be  almost  unwork- 
able, the  hardness  being  attribute<l  to  the  malice  of  the  Kobold, 
or  devil. 

Cobbler.  This  is  an  Americiin  word  for  a  drink,  as  sherry- 
cobbler,  <kc.  The  word  cobbler  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  English 
adjective  *  cobby,'  brisk,  hearty,  lively.  As  the  drink  gives  rise  to 
feelings  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  cobbler  is  something 
which  makes  a  man  cobby. 

Coblentz  is  a  corruption  of  ConfluenteSj  the  name  given  to  the 
place  by  the  Romans  from  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  rivers. 

Cobweb.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  attercop  was  the  poison-spider 
(atter,  poison,  cop,  spider),  so  that  cobweb  should  be  copweh. 

Cochineal.  The  Spanish  word  for  a  woodlouse  is  cochitiilla, 
the  diminutive  of  cochina,  a  sow,  from  some  fancied  ix)somblance  in 
shape.  When  the  Spaniards  went  to  America  they  transferred  the 
namo  to  the  insect  producing  the  scarlet  dye,  which  is  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance.  It  is  curious  that  in  some  parts  of  England 
a  wood-louse  is  called  a  wood -sow. 

Cockade.  The  black  cockade  is  the  badge  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  is  worn  only  by  servants  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
by  those  of  naval,  military,  and  com-t  officers.  The  servants  of 
officers  in  the  navy  use  a  small  oval  cockade  which  does  not  rise 
above  the  crown  of  the  hat.  The  fan-like  rays  on  the  military 
cockade  are  supposed  to  represent  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  Sir 
Bernard  liurke,  Ulster  Kin^-at-Ai-ms,  in  a  letter  to  a  corre- 
spondent, March  6, 1860,  said  that  *  commissioiied  officei-s  of  volun- 
teer corps  are  entitled  to  the  piivilege  of  having  cockades  in  their 
servirn  ts '  ha  ts. ' 
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Cook-a-llOOp.  A  crested  cock  (old  French  hupe^  crest  o<1, 
proud).  The  term  is  applied  to  vainglorious,  conceited  persons, 
who  cany  their  heads  thrown  hackwards,  as  a  peacock  does. 

Cock  and  bull  story.  The  pope's  bulls  were  named  from  the 
huUa^  or  seal,  which  was  attached.  The  seal  bore  the  impression 
of  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  accompanied  by  the  cock.  Hence  after 
the  Beformation  any  tale  or  discourse  that  was  unheeded  was  on  a 
par  with  a  pope's  bull,  which  was  a  *  cock  and  bull  affair.* 

Cockchafer.  Probably  c2ocA;-chafer.  Clock  was  an  old  name 
for  a  beetle.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceafor  or  ceafyr  also  meant  a 
beetle.  In  Oerman  kafer  has  the  same  signification.  In  the 
Swabian  dialect  it  is  chafer. 

Cooker.  '  According  to  Cocker.'  Edward  Cocker,  a  writing- 
master,  engraver,  and  arithmetician,  was  bom  in  1632  and  died 
about  1673.  He  is  said  to  have  published  fourteen  engraved 
copybooks.  He  published  some  time  before  1664  the  *  Tutor  to 
Writing  and  Arithmetic.'  His  work  was  for  a  long  time  the 
standard  authority  on  arithmetic ;  hence  the  phrase.  In  an 
edition  of  Cocker's  *  Pen's  Triumphs,'  published  in  1657,  is  his 
portrait,  with  the  following  lines  : — 

Behold  rare  Cocker*s  life-resembling  shade, 
Whom  envy's  clouds  have  more  illustrious  made  ; 
Whose  pen  and  graver  have  displayed  his  name, 
With  virtuosos*  in  the  book  of  fame. 

Tn  "Wing's  *  Ephemeris,'  1669,  is  an  advertisement  as  follows  : 
'Cocker's  Compleat  Arithmetician,  which  hath  Ijeen  nine  years 
his  study  and  practice.  The  piece  so  long  and  so  much  expected.' 
Cocker  also  published  a  dictionary,  of  which  a  posthumous  edition 
(the  third)  appeared  in  1724. 

Cock-fighting  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Eomans,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  amusement.  It  was 
forbidden  by  Statute  39  Edward  III.,  agam  in  1569,  and  1654, 
but  has  only  been  vigorously  put  down  within  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years. 

'  Cockney.  This  word,  now  exclusively  applied  to  a  resident  of 
London,  originally  signified  a  milksop,  or  one  who  had  been  over- 
petted  or  spoiled.  The  following  passage  from  Nash's  'Pierce 
Peniles,'  1592,  shows  the  meaning  of  the  term  at  that  date  :  *A 
young  heyre  or  cockney — that  is  his  mother's  darling,'  &c.  <fec. — 
CoUiei^s  Reprintf  p.  21.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of 
Etymology,*  says  that  *  the  original  meaning  of  cockney  \s  «ii  <:MXA. 
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too  delicately  nurtured— one  kept  in  the  house  and  not  hardened 
by  out-door  life ;  hence  applied  to  citizens  as  opposed  to  the  hardier 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  in  modem  times  confined  to  the 

citizens  of  Tx)ndon.' 

Cocksiire.  This  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  phrase 
'  X  coup  sHr,*  which  means  *  certainly,'  *  indubitably/  '  to  be  sure.' 

Cocoa-nut  fibre.  In  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  manufiEicture 
of  matting,  <S:c.,  the  husks  of  cocoa-nuts  are  steeped  in  water  for 
six,  or  even  twelve  months.  They  are  then  beaten  with  sticks  to 
cause  the  fibres  to  separate.  Cocoa-nut  matting  wears  longer  in 
wet  or  damp  situations  than  when  used  in  a  dry  place. 

Coddle.  This  expressive  word  is  derived  from  '  oodlomb '  or 
'  cadelamb,'  a  tender  delicate  lamb,  brought  up  by  hand,  nursed,  and 
coddled,  A  pet  lamb  is  still  called  in  many  parts  of  England  a 
*  cade  lamb.'  Mr.  Cockayne,  in  *  Spoon  and  Sparrow,'  p.  26,  says 
'  coddle  is  the  frequentative  of  cade^  to  pet.' 

Codlin.  One  meaning  of  the  old  English  word  '  coddle  *  is  to 
boil  slightly.  A  *  codlin '  apple  is  therefore  an  apple  fit  for  coddling 
— i.e.  good  for  making  puddings. 

Coffee.  The  coffee-plant  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Abys- 
sinia, but  its  early  history  is  obscure.  It  was  carried  from  Arabia 
to  Batavia  by  Wiosser,  a  Dutchman,  ai\d  was  successfully  cultivated 
there.  Some  of  the  plants  were  sent  jver  to  the  botanical  garden 
at  Amsterdam,  from  whence  the  Paris  garden  obtained  one.  A 
cutting  was  sent  from  France  to  Martinique,  in  1720,  and  from 
that  plant  the  whole  of  the  trees  in  the  West  India  Islands  have 
been  propagated.  *  1637.  There  came  in  my  tyme  to  the  College, 
Oxford,  one  Nathaniel  Conopios,  out  of  Greece.  He  was  the  first 
I  ever  saw  drink  coffee,  which  custom  came  not  into  England  till 
thirty  years  after.' — Evehjn^s  Diary,  1637. 

Coffee-houses.  The  fii-st  coffee-house  in  England  was  opened 
in  Oxford,  by  a  Jew  named  Jacobs,  in  1650;  the  first  in  London 
was  established  by  a  Greek  named  Pasquet,  in  George  Yard,  Lom- 
bard Street,  in  1652.  Coffee-houses  were  suppressed  by  proclama- 
tion in  1675,  but  the  order  was  revoked  in  the  following  year. 

Coffin,  from  the  Greek  cophi7ius,  a  basket.  It  formerly  meant 
in  English  the  raised  crust  of  a  pie.     See  Baked  Meats. 

Therefore  if  vou  spend 
The  red-deer  pies  i*  your  house,  or 'sell  ihem  forth 
Cast  BO,  that  1  mny  have  their  coffins. 

Ben  JufisoHj  Staple  o/*iV,  iL  S* 
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Cofflns.  Fonnerly,  corpses  were  buried,  being  merely  wrapped 
in  winding-sheets.  Coffins  cftmeinto  use  in  the  sixteentii  century. 
In  the  Yestry  Minnies  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  under  date 
March  5,  1564,  is  the  following  minute : — '  litm.  That  none  shall 
be  bniy'd  within  the  church  unless  the  dead  corpse  be  coffined  in 
wood.* 

Cohen.  The  name,  among  Israelites,  spelled  Cohen,  Cahn, 
Cahen,  TCahn,  or  Kohn,  signifies  that  the  person  bearing  it  is  a 
descendant  of  Aaron.  Persons  of  this  name,  being  priests  by 
descent,  do  not  enter  Hebrew  cemeteries,  as  their  doing  so  would 
involve  legal  pollution.     (See  Levit.  xxi.  1,  11.) 

Cohort.  A  cohort  in  the  Koman  army  was  the  tenth  of  a 
legion,  or  fxoxcL  five  to  six  hundred  men. 

Coke.  Coke  is  to  coal  what  charcoal  is  to  wood.  In  both 
cases  the  gaseous  and  aqueous  fluids,  and  the  bituminous  elements, 
are  driven  off  by  heat  in  close  chainbers,  until  nothing  but  the 
carbonaceous  base  remains.  Coal  produces  coke  to  the  extent  of 
fifly-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  weight. 

Coldstream  Onards  are  so  named  from  the  town  of  that  name 
in  Berwickshire,  where,  in  1660,  General  Monk  raised  the  regiment 
known  at  first  as  Monk's  r^ment.  When  Parliament  agreed  to 
give  Charles  II.  a  brigade  of  guards,  this  corps,  under  the  name  of 
Coldttream  GuardSy  was  included  in  it.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Iflt  Regiment  of  Foot,  the  Coldstream  is  the  oldest  corps  in  the 
British  servica 

Cold  Tea.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  this  was  a 
cant  term  for  brandy.  In  the  *  Spectator,' '  Tatler,'  and  '  Guardian/ 
mention  is  often  made  of  a  '  keg  of  cold  tea,'  as  an  appropriate 
jproBont  for  a  lady. 

Coliieom  at  Borne.  The  Coliseum  was  so  named  from  its 
being  ornamented  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero.  It  is  stated  that 
the  enormous  structure  was  completed  in  one  year  by  the  compul- 
Mory  labour  of  12,000  Jews  and  Christians. 

ColoneL  This  title  is  derived  from  the  Spanish.  The  original 
name  is  Coronel,  which  may  account  for  the  English  pronunciation. 
Spenser  ('State  of  Ireland')  says,  'Afterwiuds  their  CoroneUy 
named  Don  Sebastian,  came  forth  to  intreat  that  they  might  par*- 
with  their  armes  like  souldiers.' 

Colonr.  There  are  but  three  true,  or  primary  colours — red, 
Uue,  and  green.     All  other  shades  are  compounds  of  two  of  UifiSA 
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which  are  called  secondary,  or  of  all  three.  From  these  oompoimds, 
which  can  be  varied  indefinitely,  all  possible  varieties  of  colour  or 
shade  are  composed.  The  three  secondary  colours  are  violet,  from 
blue  and  red ;  orange,  from  yellow  and  red  ;  and  green,  from  blue 
and  yellow. 

Coloured  Olass.  The  colours  are  given  to  glass  by  metallic 
oxides.  Ruby-coloured  glass  is  produced  by  oxide  of  gold;  the 
finest  amber-colour  by  oxide  of  silver ;  blue,  by  oxide  of  cobalt ; 
purple,  by  oxide  of  manganese ;  green,  by  oxide  of  copper  or  iron  ] 
and  the  beautiful  canary-colour,  by  oxide  of  uranium.  The  colour- 
ing power  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  so  great  that  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  will  give  a  blue  colour  to  half  a  ton  of  molten  glass.  Opacity 
in  glass  is  produced  by  a  mixtui^e  of  phosphate  of  lime  (burnt 
bones)  and  common  arsenic. 

Coloured  Bain  is  due  to  the  presence  of  enormous  quantitieB 
of  vegetable  pollen,  canied  occasionally  to  great  distances  by  the 
wind. 

Collar  of  S.S.  '  The  most  likely  conjecture  is  that  the  "  S  "  stands 
for  "  Soverayne,"  the  favourite  motto  of  Henry  IV.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  collar  of  S.S.  was  originally  a  badge  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.' — Gentleman's  Maf/azine,  1842-3. 

Collects  were  origiaally  short  prayers  offered  by  the  minister 
at  the  close  of  each  service,  in  which  the  previous  devotions  were 
collected  in  an  epitomised  form  for  more  easy  recollection. 

Collide.  This  verb,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  an  Ameri- 
canism, is  in  *  Bailey's  Dictionary.'  He  defines  it  thus  : — *  To  beat, 
knock,  or  beat  together ;  to  dash  one  against  another.*  The  woi*d 
was  also  used  by  Burton  (1621),  in  the  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/ 
part  i.  sec.  1  : — *  The  outward  being  struck  or  collided  by  a  solid 
body,  still  stiikes  the  next  ayre.'  Sir  Thomas  Browne  also  (1646) 
uses  it  in  *  Vulgar  Erroi-s ' : — *  The  inflammable  effluences  dis- 
charged from  the  bodies  collided,*  The  Latin  collido  means  *  to 
dash  together.' 

Coltsfoot  is  the  name  of  a  common  herb,  which  is  reputed  to 
be  beneficial  in  cases  of  cold.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  cold^sfood. 
Botanists  have  given  it  the  name  Tttssilago,  from  the  Latin  tu8si$f 
a  cough,  and  lagamim,  a  lozenge. 

Columbine.  The  name  of  this  flower  comes  from  the  Latin 
coluiid)(t,  a  pigeon,  because  when  the  outer  petals  are  pulled  off 
the  remainder  resembles  a  pigeon. 
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« Come  into  the  Garden,  Mand/  The  metre  of  this  exquisite 
lyric  of  Tennyson's  vas  looked  upon  as  absolutely  new  when  it 
appeared  in  1855.  Something  very  closely  resembling  it  had  been, 
however,  used  by  Dryden,  in  whose  fragmentary  poem,  'Of  a 
Scholar  and  his  MiBfcress,'  are  the  following  lines : — 

Shall  I  many  the  man  I  love  ? 
And  shall  I  oondnde  my  pains  ? 
Now  bless'd  be  the  Powers  above, 
I  feel  the  blood  bound  in  my  veins  ; 
With  a  lively  leap  it  bejiran  to  bomid, 
And  the  vapours  leave  my  brains. 

Come  it  strong.  Draw  it  mild.  These  terms  were  originally 
used  by  the  leader  of  a  metropolitan  orchestra  to  violinists  when 
he  widied  them  to  play  loud  or  softly. 

Comes  to  grie£  Browning  has  made  this  classical.  In  his 
poem,  <  Herv^  Riel,'  he  has  the  line : — 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief. 

Coming  of  age.  '  It  was  long  ago  settled  in  the  courts  of  law 
that  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years  is  completed  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  anniversary  of  a  person's  birth ;  that  if  bom  just  before 
midnight  on  January  1,  he  may  do  any  legal  act  just  after  midnight 
cm  December  31,  though  not  having  liveS  twenty-one  years  by 
nearly  forty-eight  hours.' — Notes  and  Queries,  Nov.  1862.  Thus, 
on  '  a  devise,  ^e  question  was  whether  the  testator  was  of  full  age 
or  not^  and  the  evidence  was  that  he  was  bom  on  January  1,  in  the 
aJUrnoim,  and  died  in  the  morning  of  December  31,  twenty-one 
years  after.  And  it  was  held  that  he  was  of  full  age,  for  that  there 
shall  be  no  fraction  of  a  day.' — Law  Dictionary, 

Coming  to  the  scratch.  This  was  originally  a  phrase  used  by 
bozerR.  In  the  prize-ring  it  was  usual  to  make  a  distinct  mark  or 
sertUeh  in  the  turf,  dividing  the  ring  into  two  equal  parts.  '  To 
come  to  the  scratch '  meant  to  walk  to  the  boundary  to  meet  the 
antagonist. 

*  Comin'  through  the  Bye.'  The  original  version  of  this  song 
was  entored  at  Stationers'  Hall,  June  29,  1796.  It  was  sung  by 
Mrs.  Henley,  at  the  Boyal  Circus,  in  a  pantomime  called  '  Harle- 
quin Mariner.'    The  opening  lines  are : — 

If  a  body  meet  a  body  going  to  the  fair, 
If  a  body  kim  a  body,  need  a  body  care  ? 

Commandments.  The  Commandments  wei'e  set  up  in  churches 
in  15G4,  by  the  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  '  but  there  is  no  tta\^o- 
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ritj  whatever  for  placing  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  churches.* — N'otea  and  Qtieriea,  January  25,  1868. 

Commercial  Terms.  Mr.  Burgon  says  that  the  Lombards  intro- 
duced most  of  the  commercial  terms  now  in  use ;  and  he  instances 
debtor,  creditor,  cash,  usance,  bank,  bankrupt,  journal,  diary,  ditto, 
and  £  a,  d.,  which  originally  stood  for  librif  soldi  and  denari, 

Comme  il  fant.  No  French  phrase  is  more  commonly  heard 
in  England  than  this.     It  means  'as  it  should  be.'     Thus  we  say, 

*  She  behaved  with  the  greatest  propriety ;  quite  comme  U/auL' 

Commodity.  This  word  originally  meant  convenience,  advan- 
tage, benefit,  or  profit.  Thus  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  '  com- 
modity of  a  footpath ' ;  and  Hooker  says,  '  Men  seek  their  own 
commodity.' 

Commodity  of  brown  paper.  This  phrase  is  very  common 
among  the  old  dramatists.  It  always  has  the  meaning  of  a  custom 
among  young  rakes  of  the  period,  when  in  want  of  money,  of  buy- 
ing merchandise  upon  credit,  which  they  sold  for  ready  money,  at 
a  loss.    Thus  in  Green's  *  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Count,'  we  find, 

*  So  that  if  he  borrow  an  hundred  pounds,  he  shall  have  forty  in 
silver,  and  threescore  in  wares,  as  lutestrings,  hobby  horses,  or 
brown  paper.'  So,  in  *  Measure  for  Measure,'  iv.  3,  we  have, '  First 
here's  young  Master  Rash,  he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper 
and  old  ginger,  nine  score  and  seventeen  pounds  ' ;  that  is,  he  is 
charged  197/.  for  a  lot  of  stuff  not  worth  more,  probably,  than 
half  the  money.  Nares,  from  whom  this  article  is  quoted,  well 
says,  *  Such  schemes  have  been  heard  of  in  later  times.' 

Comparisons  are  odorous.  This  phrase  is  generally,  but 
wrongly,  attributed  to  Mrs.  Malaprop.  It  was  written  by  Shake- 
speare, and  occurs  in  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  act  iii.  sc.  6. 
What  Mrs.  Malaprop  really  did  say  (*  The  Rivals,'  act  iv.  sc.  2) 
was — *  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please;  capaiisons  don't  become 
a  young  woman.' 

Compete.  Familiar  as  this  word  now  seems,  it  is  of  veiy 
modem  introduction.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  dictionaries  earlier 
than  1820.     It  is  of  Scottish  origin. 

Competitor  means  one  who  strives  to  attain  the  same  object. 
It  is  now  always  used  to  signify  a  rival,  but  it  formerly  meant 
just  the  opposite,  being  used  for  one  who  assisted  in  carrying  out 
some  joint  intention.  It  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare  in  '  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,*  v,  1 ; — 
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That  thou  raj  brother,  ray  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  ra^  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  firont  of  war. 

Compleoted.  A  common  Americanism.  *  Pale  complected,*  *  dark 
eomplecUd,'  mean,  respectively,  of  a  pale,  or  of  a  dark  complexion. 

Compos  mentis,  Latin,  meaning  '  of  sound  mind.'  ^Von  compos 
merUia  is  '  not  of  sound  mind.' 

Comrades.  From  the  Spanish  military  term  camarades ;  that 
is,  men  who  sleep  in  the  sa^e  camera,  or  chamber.  * 

Conceited  formerly  meant  inclined  to  jest,  or  to  be  playful,  and 
is  so  constantly  used  by  the  old  dramatists. 

Coneerning  Snakes  in  Ireland.  This  phrase  is  constantly 
cropping  up  as  a  genuine  quotation.  It,  however,  does  not  refer 
to  Ireland  in  any  way,  but  to  Iceland.  In  a  translation  of  Hor- 
rebow's  work,  'The  Natural  History  of  Iceland,'  London,  1758, 
chapter  xlii.  is  headed  'Concerning  Owls,'  and  is  as  follows: — 
*  There  are  no  owls  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  island.'  Chapter 
IxTJi.  is  entitled  '  Concerning  Snakes,'  and  the  entire  chapter  is  as 
follows  : — '  No  snakes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  island.'  The  application  of  the  phrase  to  Ireland 
probably  at  first  arose  from  a  printer's  error. 

Conclave,  from  the  Latin  con,  and  claviSf  a  key,  meaning  a 
room  that  can  be  locked  up.  The  original  signification  is  the 
locked-np  apartment  in  which  the  cardinals  meet  to  elect  the  pope. 

Concrete.  The  first  concreted  foundation  of  any  magnitude 
was  that  of  the  Post  Office  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand.  *  When  the  ground  was  cleared,  the  site  was  a  maze  of 
cesspools  and  weUs  of  various  depths,  interspersed  with  brick 
foundations  of  various  ages  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  that 
of  the  great  fire.'  Sir  Sidney  Smirke,  despairing  of  a  foundation 
upon  tiie  ordinary  plan,  caused  'an  open  flooring,  many  feet 
above  the  level,'  to  be  made,  and  '  from  that  height  was  cast  down 
the  concrete  mixture,  that  by  heat,  expansion  and  adhesion, 
formed  one  solid  rock  and  main  foundation,  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  this  vast  and  ponderous  edifice.' — Elm^,  C.  E, 

Conger  EeL  The  conger  eel  is  the  king  eel.  The  name  ip 
from  the  Iceland ish  kongr,  a  king. 

Congregation.  The  largest  congr^^tion  ever  assembled  to 
listen  to  a  preacher  was  on  October  7, 1857,  the  day  a^^^vntAd  bE 
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a  fiafit  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  preached  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  23,000  persons. 

Congress.  English  writers  on  American  afildrs  speak  of  The 
Congress,  using  the  definite  article.  This  form  has  long  been  disused 
by  Americans,  who  always  speak  of  '  Congress '  as  we  do  of  '  Par- 
liament,' 88  though  it  were  a  proper  name. 

Conneoticnt,  the  American  State,  is  so  called  from  the  Indian 
name  of  its  principal  river. 

ConnolBsenr,  Dilettante.  'The  '< connoisseur"  is  ''one  who 
knows,''  as  opposed  to  the  dilettante,  who  only  *'  thinks  that  he 
knows."  The  connoisseur  is  one  cognisant  of  the  true  principles  of 
art,  and  can  fully  appreciate  them.  He  is  of  a  higher  grade  than 
the  amateur^  and  more  nearly  approaches  the  artist,  whose  rules  of 
action  he  is  familiar  with,  but  does  not  practise.' — Fairholt, 

Conquest.  This  word  is  applied  in  Scotland  to  all  real  pro- 
perty acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  even  exchange.  See 
Purchase. 

Consequence.  This  is  an  ill-used  word.  Its  primary  meaning 
is  something  that  follows  or  results  from  some  cause  or  principle. 
The  following  quotation  from  South  is  a  good  example  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  word  : — *  That  which  brought  sin  into  the  world 
must,  by  necessary  consequence,  bring  in  sorrow  too.'  Yet  the 
word  is  in  common  use  in  the  sense  of  importance,  with  which  it 
has  no  affinity  whatever.  Wo  hear  people  spoken  of  as  *  persons 
of  consequence  * ;  and  the  phrase  *  it's  of  no  consequence '  is  on 
every  one's  lips,  but  both  phrases  are  wrong.  Dr.  Johnson,  per- 
haps, seems  to  justify  the  usage,  by  giving  as  a  definition, '  Impor- 
tance, moment,'  but  ho  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  quotation 
he  cites  in  support,  and  which,  by  curtailing,  he  has  considerably 
modified*     The  full  sentence  is : — 

But  *tis  strange, 
And  oftentimes  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles^  to  betray  us 
To  deepest  consequence. 

Johnson,  however,  only  quotes  the  words  that  are  here  printed 
in  italics.  In  relying  upon  this,  there  seems  every  reason  to  think, 
with  Mr.  E.  S.  Gould  (*  Good  English,'  New  York,  Widdleton,  1871), 
that  Johnson  is  wrong.  By  consegtcence,  Shakespeare  undoubtedly 
meant  result,  and  the  word  *  deepest  *  shows  it.  What  the  poet 
meant  whs  that  the  'instruments  of  darkness'  lead  \is,  unooo- 
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ecionslj,  to  actions  which  have  the  'deepest/  that  is  the  most 
importafUf  *  ooniieqaenoes '  or  results.  Thus  it  seems  that  Shake- 
speare used  the  word  in  its  very  strictest  sense,  and  that  Dr.  John- 
son misunderstood  him.  The  result,  or  consequence,  is  that  the 
language  has  been  vitiated  by  a  word  being  generallj  used  in  an 
inoonaequential  and  improper  sense. 

ConseryatiYe.  Canning  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use 
this  word  in  a  political  sense.  In  a  speech  at  Liverpool  in  March, 
1 820,  speaking  of  the  middle  class,  he  said, '  Of  that  important  and 
conservative  portion  of  society,  I  know  not  where  I  could  look  for 
a  better  specimen  than  I  now  see  before  me.'  'The  Quarterly 
Beview,'  January,  1830,  has, '  The  Tory,  which  might  with  more 
propriety  be  called  the  G(yMeTvative  Party.' 

Chmsols.  This  familiar  word  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  term 
eonsoUcUUed  annuities,  a  class  of  stock  of  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  British  National  Debt  is  composed.  The  interest  is  three  per 
cent.,  and  the  market  price  of  consols  is  an  index  to  the  value  of 
all  other  securities.    The  accent  is  on  the  final  syllable. 

Conspiracy  has  been  defined  as  an  agreement  for  an  unlawful 
purpoeCy  or  to  effect  an  unlawful  purpose  by  lawful  means. 

Constable.  A  Constable  was  originally  an  officer  of  dignity 
attached  to  the  king's  person.  He  was  the  Comes-stabuli,  the 
Count  of  the  Stable,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Master  of  the 
Horse.  Afterwards  the  Constable  became  master  of  outlying  for- 
tresBes^  in  which  sense  we  still  use  the  word  to  designate  the  Con- 
ttdbls  of  the  Tower,  the  Constable  of  Chester  Castle,  <&c.  In  this 
way  the  Constable  became  the  officer  of  the  king's  peace  in  any  dis- 
trict to  which  he  might  be  appointed.  Petty,  or  deputy  constables, 
were  afterwards  appointed  for  each  parish  or  hamlet,  and  these 
officers  are  now  almost  the  only  representatives  of  an  office  which 
was  formerly  of  vice-regal  dignity. 

CoDitaxLt.  Probably  this  is  the  word  'consistent'  with  the 
middle  syllable  omitted.  Constancy  and  consistency  are  certainly 
closely  allied  in  meaning. 

Contagion  means  disease  communicable  by  contact,  either  with 
the  diseased  person  himself,  or  his  clothing,  or  something  that 
he  has  been  in  contact  with.  Infection  is  disease,  propagated  by 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  by  malaria;  by  the  effluvium 
from  the  bodies  of  diseased  persons,  or  from  decaying  or  putrid 
animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
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Contango.  Thia  is  a  Stock  Exchange  slang  corruption  of  oon^ 
iinuaJticm.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  premium  paid  by  a  bnyer  of 
stock  to  the  seller,  when,  upon  settling  day,  he  wishes  the  bargain 
to  remain  open. 

Contemporary,  or  Cotemporary.  The  modem  use  of  'cotem- 
porary '  is  condemned  by  most  good  authorities.  The  rule  seems  to 
be  that  before  a  consonant  the  prefix  con  is  proper,  as  in  contem- 
porary and  consequent,  but  before  a  vowel  the  n  is  omitted,  aa  in 
coeval,  co-operate,  coincident,  coexistent,  &c. 

Continent.  This  word  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuous, or  connected.  Thus  Brerewood  says,  'The  north-east 
part  of  Asia,  if  not  coniirwrU  with  the  west  side  of  America,  is  the 
least  disjoined  by  sea.'  And  Yerstegan,  '  Restitution,'  kJo.  edit. 
1655,  p.  78,  'That  our  isle  of  Albion  hath  been  continent  with 
Gallia  hath  been  the  opinion  of  divers,  as  of  Antonius  Yolscus, 
Dominicus  Marius  Niger,*  <fec. 

Control.  This  word  has  greatly  changed  in  meaning.  Origi- 
nally it  meant  to  cJieck  a  man  by  keeping  a  counter-roU,  or  dupli- 
cate of  accounts  of  transactions  with  him.  The  word  in  use  for 
the  same  purpose  at  the  present  day  is  counterfoil^  which  is  the  old 
name  for  the  portion  of  a  wooden  tally  kept  in  the  Exchequer;  the 
original  or  stock  being  held  by  the  person  advancing  money.  See 
Tally. 

Conundrum.  This  word  appears  to  have  formerly  had  a  wider 
signification  than  at  present.  Bailey  defines  it  as  a  '  quaint  ex- 
pression, word,  or  sentence.' 

Cony,  or  Coney,  is  the  old  English  name  for  the  rabbit.  It  is 
used  in  the  Bible  as  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  word  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  the  rabbit.  The  cony  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  daman,  or  ashkoko,  an  animal  similar  in 
form  and  size  to  the  guinea  pig,  but  having  very  distinct  charac- 
teristics allying  it  to  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros.  Cuvier  said, 
that  although  damans  are  thickly  covered  with  fur,  they  are,  ex- 
cepting the  horns,  little  else  than  rhinoceroses  in  miniature.  They 
are  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  sheltering  themselves  in  the 
holes  of  rocks,  but  not  burrowing,  for  winch  its  feet  are  not 
adapted.     See  Babbit. 

Cook,  Kitchen.  '  Our  words  cook  and  kitchen  are  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  c6c  and  ci/cene,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  French 
cuisim* — Wright,  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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CrOdkory  Book.  The  earliest  known  cookery  book  was  printed 
at  Yenice  in  1475.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  its  full  title  is  'Platinse 
de  Obeoniis  et  Honestil  Yoluptate  et  Yaletudine  libra.* 

Coolies  are  a  distinct  tribe  of  aborigines  inhabiting  the  hill 
country  in  India.  From  many  of  them  being  employed  as  labourers 
in  Bombay,  the  name  is  now  used  by  Eaix)peans  in  Hindustan  to 
denote  labourers  in  general,  whether  natives  or  emigrants  from 
China  or  other  tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries. 

Cooper.  A  cooper  is  one  who  makes  coops.  Coop  is  a  general 
term,  meaning  a  something  to  confine,  or  to  contain.  Formerly 
the  word  coop  was  used  for  a  cask  or  barrel  to  contain  liquids. 
The  (lermans  still  use  hiipe  for  a  tub  or  vat,  and  hiipfer  for  one 
who  makes  tubs.  We  still  say  'cooper'  for  a  tub-maker,  and 
the  word  coop,  a  tub,  still  remains  in  our  dictionaries,  but  it  is 
not  used. 

Cooper  is  a  word  of  modem  introduction  to  denote  a  liquor  of 
intermediate  strength  between  porter  and  stout.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice  at  large  breweries  of  allowing 
the  coopers  a  certain  daily  quantity  of  stout  and  porter,  which  the 
men  mixed  to  obtain  a  drink  of  equal  strength. 

Coping  Stone  is  capping  stone. 

Copper  derives  its  name  from  Cyprus^  where  it  was  fii*st  dis- 
covered by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Copperas,  sometimes  called  'green  vitriol.'  This  is  a  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  contains  no  copper  whatever.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  effloresces,  and,  absorbing  oxygen,  changes  from  green  to 
a  reddish  colour,  whence  it  is  called  in  French  couperoae,  of  which 
the  English  name  is  a  corruption. 

Copper  Coinage.  *  The  earliest  Hebrew  coins  were  composed 
chiefly  of  copper,  and  the  metallic  currency  of  Rome  consisted  of 
the  impure  copper  called  aes  until  b.c.  269,  when  silver  was  first 
coined. — Jevons,  The  present  British  bronze  coinage  was  issued 
on  December  1,  1860,  superseding  the  wretched  coppers  which 
had  been  current  up  to  that  date. 

Copper-plate  Printing.  The  date  of  the  invention  of  copper- 
plate printing  can  only  be  inferred.  Evelyn,  in  the  *  Abridg- 
ments of  Specifications  of  Patents,'  Printing,  p.  26,  says,  *The 
art  of  engraving  and  working  from  plates  of  copper,  which  we 
call  prints,  was  not  yet  app^tred,  or  bom  with  us  until  about 
the  year  1490/ 
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Copper  Sheatliiiig.  The  first  ship  to  which  a  sheathing  of 
copper  was  applied  was  His  Majesty's  ship  Alarm,  in  1761.  In 
a  newspaper  of  October  14,  1765,  is  the  following : — ^'It  is  now 
believed  that  the  sheathing  of  ships  of  war  with  copper  will  be- 
come a  general  rule ;  for  though  the  expense  be  great  at  first,  yet 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  said  to  be  cheaper,  as  the  worms  can  never 
injure  them.' 

Copy,  from  the  Latin  copia,  abundance.  It  was  frequently 
used  in  the  phrase,  copiam  scriptures  facerey  to  impart  the  know- 
ledge of  a  writing ;  and  eventually  copia  came  to  signify  a  tran- 
script of  a  writing,  or,  as  we  say  in  English,  a  copy. 

Copyhold.  So  called  because  the  holder  has  no  deeds  except  a 
copy  of  the  i*olls  made  by  the  steward  of  a  manor. 

Copyright.  The  entering  a  book  or  other  work  at  Stationeni' 
Hall  does  not  confer  a  copyright;  it  is  merely  evidence  that 
the  copyright — which  is  inherent  in  the  work  itself — ^is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  author,  or  his  assign,  whose  name  is  registered  in  the 
books  of  the  company.  No  action,  however,  can  be  brought  for 
infringement  of  copyright  unless  the  book  is  '  entered.'  The  fee 
payable  on  *  entering'  a  work  is  bs,  A  'certificate  of  entry' 
costs  another  bs.  Copyright  endures  for  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  for  seven  years  after  his  death  ;  but  if  that  time  should  termi- 
nate within  forty-two  years  £ix)m  the  date  of  first  publication,  then 
the  right  is  to  endure  until  forty-two  years  have  elapsed.  In  the 
case  of  works  published  after  the  author's  death,  the  copyright  is 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  manuscript  for  forty-two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  first  publication. 

Copyright  of  private  Letters.  '  The  receiver  of  a  private  letter 
is  the  owner  of  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written,  but  the  copy- 
right belongs  to  the  writer,  and  it  cannot  be  published  without  hiB 
consent.' —  WJiarton, 

Coquette.  Mr.  Wedgwood  thinks  this  word  comes  from  the 
French  ooqtcetery  to  call,  as  a  cock  to  his  hens ;  to  strut  and  swagger  as 
a  cock  does  among  hens.  A  *  coquette '  is  one  who  lays  herself  out  for 
the  admiration  of  the  male  sex,  as  a  cock  does  among  his  females. 

Coral.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  very  poetical.  It  is  from 
two  Greek  words  signifying  the  *  daughter  of  the  sea.' 

Corbleu.  A  profane  French  interjection.  It  is  a  softening  of 
Corps  de  Bieu, 

Core.  The '  core '  of  an  apple  or  other  fruit  is  the  cosur— tiie 
heart. 
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Cork  is  the  oater  bark  of  the  evergreen  oak,  Quercua  suber.  It 
is  not  the  true  bark  or  skin  of  the  tree  through  which  the  sap 
circulates,  but  a  spongy  layer  of  cellular  tissue  formed  outside  it. 
After  a  few  years,  this  outer  covering  falls  off.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  great  cork-growing  countries,  this  process  is  antici- 
pated, for  the  bark  is  removed  every  six  or  eight  ycara,  the  trees 
oontinoing  to  yiAd  good  crops  for  100  to  150  years.  There  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  cork  tree  in  the  deer  park  at  Hampton  Court. 
Corks  as  stoppers  were  in  use  in  Cato's  time  (201  B.C.).  '  Lighter 
than  cork '  is  nn  Horatian  compai'ison.  The  peculiar  cork  stoppera 
for  champagne  bottles  were  invente<l  by  a  Benedictine  monk 
named  Perignon  at  the  Abbey  of  Hautvilliers,  about  a.d.  1670. 
The  name  cork  is  derived  from  cortex,  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Com.  In  England  this  word  is  applied  alike  to  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  and  oats.  In  Scotland  its  use  is  almost  confined  to  oats.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  exclusively  used  to  designate  maize,  or 
Indian  com ;  other  cereals  being  spoken  of  collectively  as  '  grain,' 
and  wheat  being  known  as  '  bread-stufi*.' 

Comeliail,  the  stone,  so  called  from  cornu,  a  horn,  from  its 
transparency  resembling  that  of  a  horn  or  a  finger-nail. 

Comet,  the  musical  instrument,  is  from  comuj  the  Latin  word 
for  horn.    Literally,  comet  is  a  small  horn. 

Comish  HaxneB: — 

By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 

Toa  shall  know  the  Cornbh  men. 

Fuller,  after  quoting  this  old  proverb,  says  : — *  These  three  words 
are  the  dictionary  of  such  surnames  as  are  originally  Cornish,  and 
though  nouns  in  sense,  I  may  fitly  term  them  prepositions.  2Ve 
signiBeth  a  town ;  hence  Trefry,  Trelawny,  Trevannion,  <fec.  Fol 
signifieth  a  head;  hence  Polwheel.  Fen  signifieth  a  top;  hence 
Pentire,  Penrose,  Penkevil,  dec.' 

ComwalL  The  ancient  British  name  of  this  county  was  Cemf/w, 
a  name  they  must  have  received  from  the  Latin  cornu,  a  horn.. 
The  Romans,  who  traded  here  for  tin,  CiiUcd  it  Cornuhia,  which 
name  it  bore  until  the  Saxons  imposed  the  name  of  Weales  upon 
the  British,  who  retreated  into  the  fastnesses  west  of  the  Sevei*n 
and  the  Dee.  The  latter  portion  of  the  name  CoiTiubia  was  then 
dropped,  and  the  word  Wales  substituted,  forming  the  name  *  Com- 
Wides/  of  which  the  present,  Cornwall,  is  a  corruption. 
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Coroners.  The  name  of  '  coroner '  is  from  the  Latin  earonoy 
a  crown,  and  it  implies  that  a  coroner  represents  the  Sovereign, 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  There  were  coronen 
in  925,  but  it  is  not  known  what  their  duties  were.  The  office  of 
coroner  as  now  existing  was  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1276, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  A  coroner  is  the  onl](  officer  known  to 
English  law  who  can  investigate  a  crime,  and  examine  witnesses 
upon  oath  in  reference  thereto,  anterior  to  any  accusation  being 
made  against  any  person  of  having  committed  it.  All  other 
magistrates  must  have  an  accused  person  actually  arrested  and 
brought  before  them,  to  enable  them  to  adjudicate. 

Cosher  is  a  term  used  by  the  Jews  to  designate  such  food  as, 
according  to  their  law,  it  is  right  or  proper  fbr  them  to  eat.  Tr^fa, 
on  the  contrary,  signifies  that  which  is  forbidden.  The  word  trf(fa 
literally  signifies  that  which  has  been  torn  by  wild  beasts. 

Costermonger.  Originally,  a  seller  of  costards,  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  apples  brought  from  Holland,  the  Dutch  name  of  which  is 
£rom  kostf  food,  and  ceord,  nature ;  that  is,  '  natural  food.'  Coster- 
mongers  are  now  itinerant  dealers  in  fruit,  fish,  and  vegetables. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  30,000  costermongers  in  London  alone. 
The  term  is  a  very  old  one.     Ben  Jonson,  in  the  *Alchymist* 

(iv.  1),  has — 

Her  father  was  au  Irish  costar  monger. 

Cosy.  This  comfortable  word  is  of  recent  introduction.  It  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  older  dictionaries,  and  even  Latham  can 
find  no  example  of  its  use  earlier  than  in  'The  Becreations 
of  a  Country  Parson.'  The  word  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Scotch.  '  Cosiely '  is  found  in  Allan  Kamsay,  and  Bums  has 
a  line  in  the  *  Holy  Fair ' : — 

While  some  are  cozie  V  the  neuk. 

Coterie.  Coterie  is  derived  from  the  Latin  quot  ?  '  how  many  t ' 
or  *  how  much  ? '  A  coterie,  originally,  was  a  company  of  merchants 
who  united  for  some  special  venture  or  speculation,  each  contributing 
his  quota  of  money  or  goods,  and  receiving  his  quota  of  profit.  In 
the  present  day  a  *  coterie '  is  an  exclusive  or  select  number  of 
persons,  combined  for  some  special  pui'pose ;  but  the  word  seems 
to  convey  the  notion  that  the  members  of  a  coterie  have  some  in- 
trigue on  hand,  or  some  sinLster  purpose  in  view. 

Cotswold  Hills.  So  named  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cote  and 
u^M,  as  meaning  a  place  where  there  are  no  growing  woods* 
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Cottage.  *  A  cottage  is  a  house  witfaout  land  belonging  to  it.' — 
4  Edward  L  Stat.  1.  By  the  Stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  7,  '  No  man  may 
build  a  AotiM  unless  he  lay  four  acres  of  land  to  it '  j  so  that  a  cottage 
originally  meant  a  house  that  had  not  that  quantify  of  land  belong- 
ing to  it. 

Cotton.  This  word  is  adopted  from  the  Arabic  kotun,  meaning 
the  same  article.  In  Egypt  it  is  called  gotun.  The  Spanish 
algodon  is  evidently  the  same  word,  with  the  article  oZ  prefixed. 
No  fibre  can  be  spun  into  yam  of  such  extreme  fineness  as  that  of 
cotton.  Messrs.  Houldsworth,  of  Manchester,  have  produced  yam 
so  fine  that  a  single  pound  of  it  would  measure  4,000  miles  in 
length. — Chamber8*8  Encyclopasdia,  In  1721  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  of  20Z.  for  selling  calico  or  cotton- 
doth.  Before  1774,  the  use  of  chintz  or  printed  calico  for  dresses 
was  illegal ;  and  persons  were  frequently  fined  for  wearing  them. 
Eighty  persons  were  convicted  in  1768,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  for  '  wearing  chintz  gowns,  and  were  fined  bl.  each.' 

Cotton  to.  '  To  "  cotton  to  one  "  is  a  cant  ))hrase  in  the  United 
States,  signifying  to  take  a  liking  to  one,  to  fi^ncy  him ;  literally, 
to  stick  to  him,  as  cotton-wool  does  to  clothes.' — Ogilvie. 

Countergate.  In  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  iii.  3,  Shake- 
speare uses  this  word : — 

Thoa  inight*8t  as  well  SAy,  I  love  to  walk  by  the  countergate,  which  is  as 
katefal  to  me  as  the  smell  of  a  lime  kiln. 

Counter  here  evidently  means  '  prison.'  Debtors'  prisons  in  Lon- 
don were  formerly  called  counters,  or  compters.  There  were  several 
of  them  :  as  the  *  Poultry  Compter,'  the  *  Giltspur  Street  Compter,' 
the  'Wood  Street  Compter,'  &c.  The  atmosphere  of  prisons  in 
pre-Howard  days  was  very  offensive ;  hence  Falstaff's  objection  to 
pass  the  gate,  the  reek  from  which  he  thinks  as  objectionable  as 
that  of  a  Hme-kiln. 

Counterpane  is  a  mispronunciation  of  the  French  conirepoini, 
the  name  applied  to  producing  patterns  by  the  process  of  needle- 
work called  '  qmlting.' 

Counties  of  Towns.  There  are  twelve  cities  and  five  towns  in 
England  which  are  '  Counties  Corporate,'  or  counties  of  themselves, 
and  which  have  consequently  their  own  sheriffs.  These  cities  are 
London,  Chester,  Bristol,  Coventry,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  Gloucester, 
Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Worcester,  York.  The  towns  are 
Elingston-upon-Hull,  Nottingham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Poole, 
^d  Southampton. 
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Country-dance  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conntiy  or  with 
country  people.  It  is  from  the  French  c(mtre'dan8e ;  a  dance  in 
which  the  partners  stand  centre,  or  opposite  to  each  other. 

Conp  d*£tat  (pronounced  koo'day-tah).  This  French  term 
means  a  sudden  stroke  of  policy  wherehy  the  existing  state  of 
gorernment  is  upset  or  subverted.  Such  was  the  celebrated  act 
of  Napoleon  III.,  when,  on  December  2,  1852,  under  the  pretext 
of  saving  society,  he,  with  the  aid  of  his  army,  virtually  destrc^ed 
the  Bepublic  which  he,  as  President,  had  sworn  to  connerve.  The 
English  language,  happily,  has  no  name  for  such  acts. 

Ck)np  d'oeil.  A  French  term  used  in  art.  It  means  as  much 
as  may  be  comprehended  by  the  eye  at  one  view;  the  general 
effect  of  a  picture  as  seen  at  a  glance. 

Couple.  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  langaage  so 
frequently  misapplied  as  the  unfortunate  word  couple.  The  root 
of  the  word  is  a  Hebrew  noun,  meaning  *  a  fetter,'  but  we  get  it 
from  the  Latin  copula,  a  joining,  and  it  should  never  be  used  except 
in  the  sense  of  two  joined  togetlier,  A  man  and  his  wife  are  properly 
*  a  couple ' ;  so  are  two  hounds,  when  strapped  together ;  but  two 
eggs  are  not  a  couple ;  two  sovereigns  are  not  a  couple ;  nor  are 
two  days  a  *  couple  of  days.*  Two  rabbits,  or  two  ducks,  when 
alive  and  running  about,  are  not  couples ;  but  when  killed,  and 
tied  in  pairs  for  sale,  they  become  couples.  The  word  *  pair,'  or 
the  numeral '  two,'  should  be  used  in  all  cases  when  speaking  or 
writing  of  two  things  alike,  but  not  united.     See  Brace. 

Coupon.  Coupons  are  certificates  of  interest  attached  to  trans- 
ferable bonds,  each  certificate  having  thereon  the  date  it  becomes 
due.  There  are  usually  as  many  certificates  as  there  are  payments 
of  interest  to  be  made  before  the  principal  becomes  due.  The 
name  coupon  is  from  the  French  couper,  *  to  cut,'  and  they  are  so 
called  because  as  they  become  duo  they  are  cut  q^and  presented  for 
payment. 

Court-cards.  This  is  a  corruption  of  *  coat-cards,'  i.e.  cards 
having  coated,  or  dressed,  figures ;  as,  King,  Queen,  E^nave.  Ben 
Jonson  uses  the  phrase  '  coat-card.' 

Court  Circular.  The  few  paragraphs  of  news  respecting  the 
movements  of  Royalty  are  supplied  to  the  daily  papers  by  an  officer 
at  Court  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  custom  was 
instituted  in  1803,  by  George  III.,  who  was  annoyed  at  the  inoor^ 
rect  statementB  in  reference  to  Hoyal  movements  which  the  papers 
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inserted.  The  name  'Court  Ciicolar'  was,  however,  not  given 
ontil  1813.  The  first  Court  Newsman  was  a  Mr.  Doane,  whose 
son  succeeded  him  and  held  the  office  until  1863,  when  he  retired. 
The  present  holder  of  the  office  is  Mr.  Beard.  He  has  to  supply 
ihe  papers  with  daily  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Court  generally;  and  also  to  report 
lerrees,  drawing-rooms,  State-balls  and  concerts,  the  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet,  deputations  to  Ministers,  and  any  other  information  which 
the  Gk>v6mment  wish  to  be  made  public.  The  '  Court  Circular ' 
ngtoipopgr  has  nothing  whatever  of  an  official  character. 

Court  of  Pie-pondre.  All  the  dictionaries  say  that  this  Court, 
which  was  andently  held  in  fEurs  and  markets,  was  '  so  called  from 
the  dusty  feet  of  ihe  suitors.'  This  is  not  strictly  accurate ;  the 
name  is  derived  direct  from  the  old  French  pied  ptddreaux,  *  a 
pedlar.'  The  Court  was,  therefore,  the  Court  of  such  small  itine- 
rant dealers  as  frequented  these  marts.  The  derivation  of  me- 
poudre  from  *  dusty  foot '  is  therefore  only  secondary ;  not  Jrom 
the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors,  but  because  most  of  the  suitors  were 
persons  the  name  of  whose  calling  was  derived  from  French  words 
signifying  dusty  feet. 

ConsiiL  German,  applied  to  first  cousins,  signifies  that  they  are 
fit)m  the  same  germ,  or  origin.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  thinks  that  the 
word  '  cousin '  was  formerly  consang,  from  the  Latin  con,  union, 
and  sanguis,  blood. 

Core.  Slang  for  *  a  man.'  This  word  has  so  bad  a  reputation 
that  it  is  not  admitted  into  modem  dictionaries.  It  appears  al  ways 
to  have  been  slang ;  for  Bailey  defines  it  thus : — *  A  little  harbour 
for  boats ;  also  a  man  (cant),*  He  also  has  it  in  the  compound 
*  Abram-cove,  a  naked  or  poor  man  {canty 

Corent  Garden.  The  market  in  London  so  called  was  so  named 
from  its  having  been  originally  the  garden  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Peter.  The  square  was  erected  in  1633,  but  it  has  since  been 
rebuilt. 

Coventry.  The  name  of  this  city  is  not  derived  from  *  convent,' 
as  some  suppose,  but  from  Cwne,  or  Coven,  the  name  of  the  stream 
on  which  it  is  built.  Drayton,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
says,  in  his  '  Polyolbion,'  ziii.  p.  922  : — 

With  CunCf  a  great  while  missed 
Through  Coventrff  from  whence  her  name  at  first  did  raise. 

And,  in  a  note,  *  otherwise  Cune-tre,  that  is,  the  town  upon  Cune.* 
Skinner  also  says,  *  Vel  d  Coven  Jluvio,  nam  in  diplomaU  prioratus 
dicitur  Cuentford,' 
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Coverlet  is  the  French  cauvre-lU  {lii^  a  bed). 

Covey  (of  birds).  This  is  a  corraption  of  the  French  noun 
eouvSe,  a  brood ;  the  French  noun  is  derived  from  the  verb  cauver, 
to  hatch.     The  word  is  pronounced  kuv^-ve. 

Coward.  This  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  Norman- 
French  couAy  the  tail,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  moet  animals 
when  fnghtened  put  the  tail  between  their  legs.  Some  have  thought 
it  a  corruption  of '  cow-herd/  and  saj  that  it  was  a  term  of  roproach 
used  by  the  Normans  to  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  this  is  improbable^ 
because  the  term  '  cow-herd '  is  pure  Saxon,  and  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  familiar  to  the  Norman  invaders.  Coward  in  heraldry  is 
applied  to  '  a  lion  or  other  beast  having  his  tail  hanging  between 
his  hind  legs.' 

Cow-catcher.  Cow-catchers  arc  instruments  fixed  in  firont  of 
locomotives  in  America ;  so  that  if  cattle  stray  upon  the  railroad, 
they  are  caught  on  a  sort  of  shelf,  and  so  prevented  from  getting 
under  the  wheels,  and  endangering  the  train. 

Cowl.  The  name  *  cowl '  is  applied  to  the  revolving  top  of  a 
chimney,  or  to  the  ventilators  of  the  drying-chambers  of  hop-kilns 
or  malthousos,  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  the  cowl  worn  by 
monks. 

Cowper.  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Waterford,  writing  to  'Notes  and 
Queries'  (April  4,  1874),  says: — *My  wife  saw  some  years  ago  a 
letter  from  the  poet  Cowper  to  the  late  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  the 
poetess,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  pronunciation  of  his  name  was 
Cooper* 

Coxcomb.  '  This  word  tells  us  nothing  by  its  spelling,  but  it 
did  when  spelt,  as  it  used  to  bo,  cock's-comb ;  when  the  [imitation] 
comb  of  a  cock  was  a  token  which  fools  or  jesters  wore.' — Trench, 

Coxswain.  The  woixl  kotjy  in  all  the  Scandinavian  languagej, 
and  in  the  Dutch,  means  a  shiji,  or  l>oat ;  the  Welsh  word  ctcca 
tu\>  tlie  »«iiue  moaning.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  is  something 
round  and  hollow,  and  we  liave  this  idea  in  the  English  word  keg, 
and  the  Scottish  word  coy.  The  word  coxswaiuy  therefore,  is,  etymo- 
logiailly,  a  young  man  (swain)  who  has  charge  of  a  koy^  or  boat. 
We  have  the  tautologiwil  term  cock-boat,  in  which  each  syllable  baa 
the  same  meaning.     See  *  King  Lear ' : — 

The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice,  and  yon  tall  anehoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock.    Her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight. 
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Craft.  This  word,  now  signifjing  cnnniDg,  evil,  subtletj, 
fraud,  or  trickery,  formerly  meant  skiU,  talent,  or  ability.  Thus, 
smith-craft  was  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith ;  metre-craft  was  the  art 
of  poetry ;  and  leech-craft  the  science  of  medicine.  We  still  retain 
the  word  craft  as  a  generic  name  for  a  sailing  vessel  employed  in  a 
trade  or  craft ;  in  the  compounds  witchcraft  and  handicraft ;  and 
in  apprentices'  indentures,  where  a  boy  is  bound  for  a  term  of 
years  that  he  may  learn  the  art,  trade,  or  craft  of  his  master. 
Deceit  was  anciently  called  overcraft,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
we  still  speak  of  a  man  as  being  over-cunning  or  over-reaching. 

Cram,  Bam.  There  seems  some  affinity  in  these  two  words. 
Shakespeare  uses  them  in  precisely  the  same  sense : — 

Yoa  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears ; 
and 

Ram  thou  thy  faithful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 

Crayat.  This  word  is  derived  from  a  I'egiment  of  Croats,  in  the 
service  of  Austria,  part  of  whose  uniform  consisted  of  linen  bands 
round  their  necks.  The  French  raised  a  regiment  in  the  seveil. 
teenth  century  and  adopted  the  Croat  uniform.  The  regiment  bore 
the  name  of  *  The  Eoydi  Cravat.* 

Cray  is  the  English  form  of  the  French  craye,  or  craie,  chalk. 
We  have  the  same  root  in  the  word  crayon.  The  river  Cray  rises 
in  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey,  and  gives  its  name  to  Croydon  (anciently 
Craydiden),  Foot's  Cray,  St.  Mary's  Cray,  Paul's  Cray,  and  Grayford. 

Crayfish.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  French  Screvisse. 
*  Trace,  however,  the  word  through  three  successive  spellings ; 
krevys  (Lydgate),  crefiah  (Grascoigne),  and  craifish  (Holland),  and 
the  chasm  between  6crevisse  and  crayfish  is  bridged  over.' — Trench. 

Creole.  A  Creole  is  a  person  bom  in  the  West  Indies  or 
South  America  of  European  parents.  The  name  is  often  eiTo- 
neoosly  applied  to  persons  of  mixed  white  and  black  parentage. 
There  are  distinct  names  for  each  degree  of  admixture.  The  ofi*- 
spring  of  a  pure  white  and  a  pure  black  is  a  Mulatto.  See 
Mulatto. 

Crescent,  from  the  Latin  crescens,  to  grow.  This  word  had 
originally  no  reference  to  shape.  It  was  applied  to  the  moon  when 
in  a  state  of  apparent  increase  in  size,  in  distinction  to  the  word 
wane,  which  denoted  its  apparent  decrease.  Not  long  ago  a  news- 
paper writer  spoke  of  the  '  crescent  moon '  as  being  visible  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  is  an  impossibility,  as  it  is  oiA^  \);i<^ 
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roaming  moon  which  can  be  seen  at  that  time.  The  '  GreBoeint '  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Turks  or  their  religion.  It  was  the  ancient 
symbol  of  the  city  of  Byzantium.  Warburton,  in  '  The  Cresoent 
and  the  Cross/  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  356,  says  it  arose  from  the  fact 
that  '  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  meeting  with 
great  difficultieB  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  this  city,  set  the  work- 
men one  dark  night  to  undermine  the  walls.  Luckily  for  the 
besieged,  a  young  moon  suddenly  apjjearing,  revealed  the  design, 
whi(£  accoordingly  miscarried;  in  acknowledgment  whereof,  the 
Byzantines  erected  a  statue  to  Diana,  and  the  cresoent  became  the 
symbol  of  their  city.' 

Cribbage.  This  is  an  old  game  at  cards.  Hall,  'Horn 
Yicarse,'  1646,  p.  150,  says,  '  For  cardes,  the  philologie  of  them  is 
not  for  an  essay.     A  man's  fancy  would  be  sum'd  up  in  cribbage.' 

Cricket.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  this  game  occurs  in 
an  affidavit  made  anno  40  Elizabeth,  by  John  Derrick  of  Guild- 
ford, in  reference  to  a  '  A  Giirden  withelde  from  the  Towne,'  in 
which  the  deponent  says  : — *  When  he  was  a  schoUer  in  the  free 
scr  ole  of  Guildeford,  he  and  several!  of  his  fellowes  did  runne  and 
play  there  at  crickett  and  other  plaies.'  Nares  gives  as  one  of  the 
de&iitions  of  this  word  *  a  stool  with  four  legs.*  In  an  old  play, 
the  *  Maids  of  More-Clacke'  (1G09),  is  the  following  dialogue,  which 
shows  that  a  stool  of  this  kind  was  the  original  *  wicket ' : — 

Tutch.    What  do  you  call  it,  when  the  ball,  sir,  hits  the  stool? 
Filbon.     Why,  *  out: 

Tutch.  Even  so  am  I ;  out ;  out  of  all  hope  ever  to  c«nie  in  to  crown  my 
poor  age  at  his  table. 

The  word  cricket  is  mentioned  in  the  old  song,  *  Of  noble  race 
was  Shenkin.'  The  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  of  the 
seventeenth  century  at  latest.  The  stanza  in  which  it  occurs  runs 
thus: — 

He  was  the  prettiest  fellow, 
At  football  or  at  cricket ; 
At  hunting  chase,  or  nimble  race, 
How  featly  he  could  prick  it. 

Some  authorities  have  contended  that  the  word  'cricket' is  a 
diminutive  of  the  Saxon  crwCf  a  staff.  The  ball  was  originally 
struck  by  a  criccette,  or  short  staff  or  stick. 

Crimson.  The  Italian  name  for  '  kermes '  is  cremw,  hence 
crimson.     See  Carmine. 

Crinoline,  from  Latin  crinUy  hair,  so  called  &om  expansive 
ikirte  having  been  originally  made  from  horsehair, 
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CSripple,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  creopere,  a  creeper. 

Crochet.  A  French  term  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  knitting. 
The  woid  ia  the  diminutive  of  croc,  a  hook,  and  means  literally  the 
lUtU  hook  with  which  the  work  is  performed.  It  is  pronounced 
cro-skay.  The  Engh'ah  word  'crotchet'  is  from  the  same  root. 
It  signifies  some  crooked  {ancy  or  whim. 

Croeketts  on  the  angles  of  Gothic  spires  were  not  mere  orna 
mentSy  bat  were  intended  to  do  duty  as  ladders.  In  Sir  Chris- 
to{Aier  Wren's  report  to  the  Bishop  of  Bochester  on  the  state  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  he  describes  the  spire  he  intended  to  place  on 
the  central  tower,  and  says : — '  The  angles  of  pyramids  [i,e.  spires] 
in  Gkythic  architecture  were  usually  enriched  with  the  flower  the 
lotanists  call  calceolus,  which  is  a  proper  form  to  help  workmen  to 
:^scend  on  the  outside  to  amend  any  defects  without  raising  large 
scaffolds  upon  every  slight  occasion.' 

Cnme.  This  word,  usually  applied  contemptuously  to  a  dis- 
agreeable, ill-tempered  old  woman,  is  derived  from  an  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  tenn  for  a  ewe  that  has  lost  her  teeth. 

Cnmy  is  from  the  Teutonic  knanen,  to  whisper,  to  teU  secrets. 

Crooked  Komey.  The  common  belief  that  crooked  money  is 
lucky  is  of  ancient  date,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  cxtmcts 
from  *  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs ' : — '  He  sent  to  him  his  servant 
secretly  ....  with  a  botoed  [i.e.  bent]  groaty  in  token  of  his  good 
heart  towards  him/  Ac,,  a.d.  1562.  '  Also  when  she  had  bowed  a 
piece  of  silver,  to  a  saint,  for  the  health  of  her  child,'  &c.,  a.d.  IbSi, 

Croquet  This  is  the  old  French  word  for  a  bandy  or  hockey- 
stick.  The  circumflex  over  the  e  in  the  final  syllable  is  improper, 
and  is  not  used  in  the  original  French  word. 

Crosier.  '  A  crosier  is  the  pastoral  staff  of  an  archbishop,  and 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop ;  the  latter 
terminating  in  an  ornamented  crook,  while  the  crosier  always  ter- 
minates in  a  cross.' — Hook's  Church  Dictionary.  The  crosier  is 
always  carried  before  an  archbishop.  He  carries  a  crook  like  other 
bishops. 

Cross.  The  Boman  Catholic,  and  all  the  Protestant  churches, 
adopt  what  is  called  the  Latin  cross,  as  an  emblem.  The  lower 
limb  of  this  cross  is  considerably  longer  than  the  other  throe.  The 
Greek  cross  has  all  the  limbs  of  equal  length.  St.  Andrew's 
cross  consists  of  two  shafts  of  equal  length,  crossed  diagonally  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  X.    The  Greek  cross  is  sometimes  called  ti;:^^ 
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cross  of  St.  Greorge,  and  is  blended  with  that  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St  Patrick  to  form  the  flag  called  the  Union  Jack. 

Crosspatch.  Patch  was  at  one  time  a  term  of  contempt.  It 
did  not,  as  Nares  suggests,  necessarily  mean  a  fool,  bat  signified 
what  we  now  mean  by  a  cotUemptibU  fellow.  Shakespeare  has 
(*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ') : — 

A  crew  of  patches,  base  mechanicals. 

Crosspatch  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  word.  It  is  very  ezprcB- 
sive  of  a  cross,  ill-tempered,  disagreeable  person. 

Cross  Posts.  In  the  year  1720  the  delivery  of  letters  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  institution  of  '  cross  posts,'  a  system  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ealph  Allen,  whose  services  in  this  respect  are 
immortalised  by  Pope,  in  the  lines : — 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Crotchet.  In  the '  Ladies'  Dictionary,'  1 694,  this  word  is  defined 
as  '  the  hook  whereto  ladies  chain  their  watches,  seals,  and  other 
mattei-s.'  From  this  wo  get  the  word  *  crotchet,'  as  die  name  of 
the  note  in  music,  in  allusion  to  its  hook-like  form. 

Crouch.  This  word  is  corrupted  from  the  old  English  word 
coitchf  *  to  conceal.'  *  Fierce  tigera  couc^ied  around.' — Dryden, 
*And  thu  schalt  mak  him  cowche^  as  doth  a  quaile.' — Reliq, 
Antiq.  p.  69. 

Crowbar.  Probably  from  the  old  British  word  cro,  a  curve. 
If  BO,  the  original  form  of  the  word  would  be  croed-har,  that  is,  a 
*  curved  bar,*  which  is  exactly  applicable ;  the  modem  *  crow-bar ' 
being  curved  to  make  it  more  effective  as  a  lever. 

Crowd.     This  was  an  old  English  name  for  a  fiddle  or  violin : 

Hark  how  the  minstrels  'gin  to  shrill  aloud, 
Their  merry  music  that  rcsoimds  from  far ; 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  crowds 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar. — Spenser. 

This  word  in  America  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  company,  or 
assembly.  In  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Kentucky,  proposed  the  Rev.  John 
Morris  for  Chaplain  to  the  House,  and  said  : — *  He  is  just  the  man 
to  pray  for  such  a  crowd  as  this.* — Bartletty  Dictionary  of  Amerv- 
caiiismSy  Boston,  1859. 

Crown.  The  Imperial  State  Crown,  worn  by  Qneen  Victoria 
a  J  her  coronation,  weighs  39  oz.  5  dwts.  It  was  made  by  Bundell 
uDi]  Bridge,  in  1838.     It  contains  the  famous  ruby  given  to  th^ 
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Black  Frinoe  by  the  King  of  Castile,  in  1367,  and  a  very  large 
sapphire,  bought  by  George  lY.  Besides  these,  there  are  16  other 
sapphires,  11  emeralds,  4  rabies,  1,363  brilliant  diamonds,  1,273 
roee  diamonds,  147  table  diamonds,  4  drop-shaped  peai'ls,  and  273 
other  pearls. 

Crucible,  from  the  Latin  crua;,  genitive  crucisy  a  cross.  Melt- 
ing-pots were  originally  marked  with  a  cross,  from  a  superstition 
that  evil  spirits  would  thereby  be  prevented  from  marring  the 
chemical  operation.     Hence  the  name. 

Cnunpet  is  said  to  be  derived  from  '  crumb-bread ' ;  that  is,  bread 
baked  without  crust.  There  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  crampeht, 
wrinkled,  which  survives  in  our  word  *  crumpled,' which  «ome  have 
thought  to  be  the  origin  of  crumpet;  and  Mr.  Fosbroke,  in  his 
'  British  Monachism,'  says  that  pancakes,  or  '  crumcakes,'  as  they 
were  called,  were  eaten  at  Barking  Nunnery  before  the  Dissolution, 
and  suggests  that  this  may  be  the  derivation  of  '  crumpet ' ;  but 
'  cromb-bread '  seems  the  most  probable. 

Crusted  Wines.  The  crust  deposited  on  the  sides  of  bottles 
containing  wine  is  composed  of  argol,  which  is  a  crude  cream  of 
tartar,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcoholic  fluids.  As  the  wine  matures 
— that  is,  as  the  sugar  in  it  is  converted  into  alcohol — the  wine 
becomes  less  capable  of  holding  the  argol  in  solution,  and  it  is 
consequently  deposited  in  the  form  of  crv^t. 

Crystal  or  Flint  Glass.  The  pure  colourless  glass  which  is 
now  called  '  flint  glass '  was  formerly  made  only  at  Venice,  and 
when  the  manufacture  was  first  brought  to  England,  the  name  of 
'  Venice  Glass '  was  for  a  long  time  retained.  Stowe  tells  us  that 
'  Venice  Glass '  was  first  made  in  England  in  the  time  of  Queem 
Elizabeth. 

Crystal  Falaoe.  The  name  '  Crystal  Palace '  was  applied  by 
Douglas  Jerrold,  in  'Punch,'  to  the  building  in  Hyde  Park  in 
which  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  held.  After  its  dose,  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  ■  were  sold  to  a  Company,  for 
70,000/.,  and  removed  to  the  present  site  at  Sydenham.  The  first 
column  was  erected  on  August  5,  1852,  and  the  'Palace'  was 
opened  by  the  Queen,  June  10,  1854. 

Cubit,  from  a  Latin  word  signifying  the  elbow.  A  measure 
of  length  ;  originally  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  finger.  The  Hebrew  cubit  was  about  twenty-two 
inches,  the  Boman  seventeen  and  a  half  inches. 
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Cuckoo-spit,  or  Frog-spit,  are  names  given  to  a  frothy  exuda- 
tion seen  in  summer,  on  the  stems  of  plants,  particularly  on  willow- 
trees.  It  is  caused  by  an  insect  {cicada  apunMria)  known  commonly 
as  the  '  froth-fly/  or  *  frog-fly,'  which  pierces  the  bark  of  the  plants, 
and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  aperture.  As  the  eggs  are  hatched,  some 
irritation  is  set  up  which  causes  the  juices  of  Uie  plant  to  exude  in 
groups  of  frothy  matter,  within  which  the  young  insects  are  con- 
ceal^. 

CacTunbers.  Cucumbers  were  known  to  the  ancients,  being 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  and  other  writers.  They  were  first  cultivated 
in  England,  1538  A.D.,  having  been  introduced  from  Holland. 

Cul-de-sac,  French,  literally  '  the  bottom  of  a  bag.'  XTsnally 
in  England  applied  to  a  court  or  street  open  only  at  one  end.  In 
the  Midland  Coimties,  places  of  this  kind  are  called  '  pudding-bag 
streets.' 

Culprit.  This  word  is  now  improperly  used  to  denote  a  person 
actually  proved  to  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence.  The  term  is 
only  pi"operly  and  strictly  used  to  denote  a  prisoner  fjoho  is  on  his 
trial.  Blackstone  says  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  culpa,  *  guilty,'  and 
prit,  '  ready  * ;  which  words  were  used  by  the  derk  of  arraigns  to 
signify  that  he  was  ready  or  prepared  to  prove  the  prisoner's  guilt. 
Etymologists,  however,  do  not  agree  as  to  the  origin,  but  they  all 
say  that  *  culprit '  was  the  proper  designation  of  a  person  accused 
before  a  judge  of  some  crime,  but  not  convicted. 

Cum  g^ano  sails,  a  Latin  phrase,  meaning  literally,  '  With  a 
grain  of  salt.'  In  English,  it  is  used  in  such  sentences  as, '  I  don't 
quite  believe  what  they  say;  I  shall  accept  it  cum  grano  salis*  — 
that  is,  with  some  doubt. 

Cum  multis  aliis,  Latin,  meaning  Hhere  are  many  other 
similar  things ' ;  but  in  English  its  use  implies  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  mention  them  all.  Aliis  is  a  word  of  three  syl- 
lables— a-li-is. 

Cunning.  This  won!  had  formerly  the  meaning  oi  understanding. 
In  Foxe's  *  Book  of  Martp-s  '  he  gives  at  full  length  the  confession 
of  one  Tliorpe,  a  martyr,  in  which  is  the  following  sentence : — *  I 
believe  that  all  these  three  persons  [in  the  Godhead]  are  even  in 
power,  and  in  cunning,  and  in  mignt;  full  of  grace  and  of  all 
goodness.' 

Cupboard.  The  second  syllable  of  this  word  is  a  modern  cor- 
ruption. It  was  originally  hur,  *  an  enclosure ' ;  hur,  in  various 
ftbBpes,  28  common  to  most  Northern  European  languages.     In 
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Korman-EngliBhy  hocr  was  a  'parlour.'    In  Iceland,  uti-bur  is  tm 
outhouse.'     In  Anglo-Saxon,  swe/n-bur,  a  *  sleeping-chamler ' ; 
cumena-bur,  a  '  guest-chamber.'     Li  Swedish,  honse-hury  a  '  hen- 
coop.' 

Cups  and  Saucers  were  anciently  known  in  Cheshire  as 
'  counterfeits  and  trinkets.' — Bailey. 

Cur,  applied  to  a  dog,  is  a  contraction  of  the  term  curtailed  dog, 
Under  the  old  forest  laws,  all  dogs  belonging  to  unqualified  sports- 
men,  or  inferior  persons,  had  their  tails  cut  short,  and  were  called 
'  curtails.'  This  afterwards  became  curtail  (which  is  still  applied 
to  a  horse  whose  tail  is  docked),  and  finally  cur^  which  is  always 
used  in  a  bad  or  reproachful  sense. 

Cura^oa.  Oranges  which  fall  from  the  trees  in  an  unripe  con- 
dition have  the  acrid  and  bitter  properties  of  the  skin  of  ripo 
oranges,  but  in  a  more  concentrated  form.  They  are  used  in 
flavouring  the  liqueur  which  is  called  Curagoa, 

Curate.  The  word  curaU  means  one  who  has  the '  cure  of  souls.' 
It  was  originally  applied  to  any  clergyman  in  charge  of  a  parish, 
whether  rector,  vicar,  or  what  we  now  call  curate.  It  is  now 
exclusively  limited  in  its  application  to  the  assistant  minister  of 
one  who  has  the  '  cure  of  souls,'  and  so  is  misapplied ;  as  indeed 
are  nearly  all  the  titles  given  to  the  Englisih  clergy. 

Curfew  BelL  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  curfew  hell 
was  instituted  by  William  the  Conqueror.  There  is,  however, 
reason  for  thinking  that  William  merely  ordained  that  a  custom 
which  was  already  in  use  in  some  pla^s  should  be  universally 
applicable.  Peshall,  in  his  *  History  of  Oxford '  (p.  177),  says : — 
'  'Die  custom  of  ringing  the  [curfew]  bell  at  Carfax,  every  night, 
at  eight  o'clock,  was  by  ordei*  of  King  Alfred,  the  restorer  of  oiu: 
University,  who  ordained  that  all  persons  at  the  ringing  of  that 
Bell  should  cover  up  their  fires,  and  go  to  bed ;  which  Custom  is 
observed  to  this  day ;  and  the  Bell  as  constantly  rings  at  eight,  as 
Great  Tom  tolls  at  nine.' 

CurmudgeoiL  Mr.  Graham  thinks  the  word  is  derived  from 
com  mudgin^  an  old  English  name  for  a  com  merchant.  '  Com 
mndgins'  were  dealers  in  com  who  were  unpopular,  as  it  was 
thou^t  that  they  hocused  and  kept  up  the  price  of  com  to  serve 
their  own  interests.  Hence  the  word  came  to  signify  an  avaricious 
monopolist.  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  compiling  his  great  dictionary 
he  could  find  no  derivation  of  this  word.  He  inserted  a  query  on 
the  aulgect  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  in  reply  to  which  some 
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one  anonymously  informed  him  that  it  was  probably  a  oormpt 
pronunciation  of  the  French  wordsy  cosivty  which  means  'heart/ 
and  wJkclia'nl^  'bad';  'a  bad  heart.'  Johnson  inserted  this  ex- 
planation, adding,  as  his  authority,  'From  an  unknown  correspon- 
dent.' Dr.  Ash,  who  evidently  did  not  understand  French,  and 
who  published  a  dictionary  in  1775,  gave  the  following  absurd 
definition  of  the  word : — '  Curmudgeon  («.  from  the  French,  eosar^ 
unknown,  and  mJechwrd^  correspondent),  a  miser,  a  churl,  a  griper.' 

Currants.  The  'currants'  of  the  grocers'  shops  are  leally 
grapes.  They  are  the  fruit  of  a  seedless  variety  of  the  common 
vine  which  is  cultivated  in  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  grapes  are  simply  dried  in  the  sun  upon  the  ground, 
and  then  pcuiked  in  barrels  for  export.  The  Zante  '  currants'  are 
considered  the  best.  The  name  is  derived  from  Corinthf  near 
which  place  they  were  first  extensively  cultivated. 

Curry  fieiyour.  To  curry  a  horse  was  to  rub  him  down,  comb 
him,  and  dress  him.  Favel  was  a  general  name  for  a  chestnut 
horse,  derived  from  the  French /awat*,  the  colour  of  fallow  land  or 
chestnut.  The  phrase  was  originally  *  to  curry  Favel,'  but  it  has 
been  corrupted.  The  sa3ring  no  doubt  originated  in  the  case  of  a 
favourite  horse  Favel,  to  curry  whom  well  was  a  sure  passport  to 
the  favour  of  his  master. 

Curse  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Carsian,  to  execrate  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  Blackstone  speaks  of  the  coraned  as  '  a  morsel  of 
execration,  being  a  piece  of  bread  or  cheese  which  was  consecrated 
with  a  form  of  exorcism,  desiring  of  the  Almighty  that  it  might 
cause  convulsions,  aud  paleness,  and  find  no  passage  if  the  man 
was  really  guilty,  but  might  turn  to  health  and  nourishment  if  he 
were  innocent.' 

Curse  of  Scotland.  Amongst  old  whist-players,  the  nine  of 
diamonds  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  *cui'se  of  Scotland.'  It  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  phrase  *  Cross  of  Scotland,'  and  as  the 
nine  *  pips '  on  the  cards  were  formerly  printed  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  there  seems  great  reason  for 
believing  that  this  is  the  true  origin. 

Curtain  Lecture.  These  words  occur  as  a  marginal  reference 
in  Sir  R.  Stapleton's  '  Translation  of  Juvenal's  Sixth  Satire,'  a.d. 
1647,  lines  267-8,  which  he  renders  as  follows  : — 

THE  cuRTAUf  I  Debntes,  alternate  brawliogs,  ever  were 
uccTURR.     1 1'  th*  marriage  bed ;  there  ia  no  Bleeping  there. 
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Diyden  (1693)  intztxliioes  the  words  into  the  text : — 

Besides  what  endless  brawls  by  wives  are  bred. 
The  Curtain  Lecture  makes  a  mournful  bed. 

Curtain  Bead,  Shoreditch,  marks  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest 
theatres  in  London.  The  Curtain  is  mentioned  by  St^ubbs  in  his 
'  Anatomie  of  Abuses/  in  1583,  as  the  name  of  a  theatre  in  this 
locality.  It  is  suppotsed  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  being  the 
first  theatre  to  adopt  a  green  curtain. 

Custom  and  Law.  Before  1824,  the  weights  and  measures 
used  in  England  varied  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Thus  there  was  one  bushel  customary  at  Winchester,  and 
another  at  York.  One  atone  for  meat  in  London,  and  another,  6 
lbs.  heaviery  in  the  north.  In  1824  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  uniformity  by  statuta  This  was  further  extended  by  5  <S& 
6  WilL  IV.  c.  63,  and  by  subsequent  legislation.  By  the  Act  just 
quoted,  any  other  atone  than  that  of  14  lbs.  was  declared  to  be 
ill^al ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  any  bargain  or  sale  made  by  any 
other  stone  should  be  void,  the  seller  having  no  power  to  recover  by 
law  any  money  for  goods  so  sold.  That  law  was  made  more  than 
half -a  century  ago,  yet  in  London,  to  the  present  time  (1880)  all 
meat  is  sold,  and  publicly  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  having  been 
sold  at  so  much  '  per  stone  of  8  lbs.'  In  the  Midland  counties,  the 
customary  butcher's  wholesale  weight  is  the  'score  of  20  lbs.';  and 
^  the  carcases  of  pigs  are  accordingly  sold  and  quoted  in  the  papers 
at  so  much  '  per  score.'  The  stone  of  8  lbs.  is  mentioned  in  a  bill 
of  €ut>  of  Philip  and  Mary,  quoted  in  '  Collectanea  Curiosa.'  The 
item  runs  thus : — *Item  Whyt  Sewet,  vj.  stone  viij.  pownde  to  the 
stone.' 

Cut  of  his  jib.  The  foremost  sail  of  a  ship  is  called  the  jib, 
and  its  shape  indicates,  to  some  extent,  the  class  of  vessel  bearing 
it.  At  sea,  particularly  in  war  time,  every  vessel  coming  in 
sight  is  carefully  scanned,  and  if  the  strange  craft  looks  suspicious, 
the  man  on  the  look  out  expresses  his  opinion  by  saying  '  He 
don't  like  the  cut  of  her  jib.'  The  expression  is  easily  transferred 
by  Jack  to  the  personal  appearance  of  any  person  to  whom  he  may 
feel  a  dislike. 

Cut  your  stick.    A  writer  in  *  Notes  and  Queiies,'  who  dates 

from  Glasgow,  says  this  phrase  originated  as  follows: — 'About 

the  year  1820  a  song  was  sung  in  the  Salt  Market,  Glasgow, 

b^inning — 

Oh  I  creished  my  brogues  and  I  cut  my  stick. 

The  song  related  the  adventures  of  an  Irishman,  and,  of  course. 
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the  '  cnttiiig  of  the  stick '  refeired  to  the  common  practioe  in  Ire- 
land of  procuring  a  sapling  before  going  off.  ItafWwards  became 
the  practice,  when  anyone  ran  off  or  absconded,  to  saj, '  That  chap 
has  cut  his  stick  too/  and  thus  the  phrase  originated  and  spread 
over  the  cq^ntry.  Americans  claim  the  origin  of  this  phrase. 
They  say  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  runaway  slaves  usually  cut  a 
great  stick  before  starting,  to  help  them  on  their  way.  Advertise- 
ments of  runaway  slaves  were  headed  with  woodcuts  of  a  negro 
with  a  stick  and  bundle  over  his  shoulder.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  phrase  may  have  originated  in  a  printing  office,  where  a 
compositor,  who  wanted  a  holiday,  said,  'I  shall  cut  the  stick 
[composing  stick]  for  to-day,  and  have  a  walk  instead.' 

Catting  off  with  a  shilling.  Blackstone  says  that '  The  Bo- 
mans  were  wont  to  set  aside  testaments  as  being  inoffidcaa^ 
deficient  in  natural  duty,  if  they  disinherited  or  totally  passed  by 
any  of  the  children  of  the  testator.  But  if  the  child  had  any 
legacy,  however  small,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  testator  had  not  lost 
his  reason  or  his  memory,  which  otherwise  the  law  presumed. 
Hence,  probably,  has  arisen  that  groundless  error  of  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  heir  a  shilling,  or  some  express  legacy,  in  order  to 
disinherit  him  effectually.  Wheieas  the  law  of  England  makes  no 
such  constrained  suppositions  of  forgetfulness  or  insanity,  and 
therefore,  though  the  heir,  or  next  of  kin,  be  totally  omitted,  it 
admits  no  qxterela  inoffidosa  to  set  aside  such  a  testament.' 

Cutty  Pipes.  Probably  from  the  city  of  Xutaieh,  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  a  soft  white  stone  is  found,  which  is  used  by  the 
Germans  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes.  It  may,  however,  be  from 
the  Scottish  word  cuttj/f  signifying  short :  *  "Weel  done,  cutii/ 
sark.' — Bums. 

Cwm,  in  Welsh  local  names,  means  a  hollow,  a  deep  sheltered 
valley,  a  place  between  hills. 

Cwt.,  a  hundred  weight.  In  this  symbol  C  is  the  Boman  nu- 
meral letter  for  one  hundred,  and  wt  are  the  first  and  final  letters 
of  the  word  weight. 

Cyder.  This  liquor  was  formerly  called  aizer.  The  word  is 
used  by  Chaucer  in  the  *  Monke's  Tale,'  line  65,  which  runs  :— 
*  This  Sampson  neyther  siser  dronk  ne  wyn.' 

Cjrnical,  from  a  Gi-eek  word  signifying  dog-like.  Hence 
applied  to  persons  of  snarling,  snappish,  ill-natured  disposition. 

Cynosure,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  a  dog*8  taU,     It 
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is  a  name  for  the  oonstellation  TTrsa  Minor,  which  contains  the 
Polar  Star.  As  mariners  are  guided  by  this  star,  so  they  are 
constantly  fixing  their  gase  upon  it.  Hence  Milton's  meta- 
phor— 

.  The  cynomrv  of  Deighbooring  ^es. 


DaflTodiL  This  flower  is  the  asphodel  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Italians  called  it  affodillo,  the  French  Jleur  cTaffbdille,  and  we 
adopted  their  name,  but  incorporated  the  article  (T  with  the  name, 
making  it  *  daffodil.' 

Dagger.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  daga,  a 
■word.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  dagger  in  the  City  arms 
was  added  by  Bichard  II.  to  commemorate  the  slaying  of  Wat 
Tyler  by  Sir  Bichard  Walworth  in  1381.  This,  however,  is  an 
error ;  the  City  arms  had  the  dagger  long  before  the  time  of  Wal- 
worth. It  represents  the  swoid  of  St.  Paul,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Corporation. 

Dagger  Scene  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  well  known  that 
dnring  the  French  Bevolution,  Burke  created  a  great  sensation  by 
suddenly  throwing  a  dagger  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, vociferating,  'There  is  French  fraternity  for  you !  Such  is  the 
poignard  which  French  Jacobins  would  plunge  in  the  heart  of 
our  Sovereign.'  It  is  said  that  Sheridan  threw  great  ridicule  upon 
this  theatrical  exhibition  by  saying,  '  The  gentleman  has  brought 
his  knife  with  him ;  but  tohere's  the  fork  V  At  any  rate,  the 
matter  created  great  amusement  at  Burke's  expense.  In  the  ''Life 
of  Lord  Eldon,'  by  Twiss,  the  author  says  that,  *  The  dagger  had 
been  sent  to  a  manufacturer  at  Birmingham  as  a  pattern,  with  an 
order  to  make  a  large  quantity  like  it.  At  that  time  the  order 
seemed  so  suspicious,  that,  instead  of  executing  it,  he  came  to 
London  and  called  on  my  fkther  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  o£Bce 
to  inform  him  of  it,  and  ask  his  advice,  and  he  left  the  pattern 
with  him.  Just  after,  Mr.  Burke  called,  on  his  way  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  upon  my  father  mentioning  the  subject  to  him, 
he  borrowed  the  dagger  to  show  in  the  House.    They  walked 
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down  to  the  House  together,  and  when  Mr.  Burke  had  made  his 
speech,  my  father  took  the  dagger  again  and  kept  it  as  a 
curiosity.' 

Dahlia.  This  flower  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  was  brought 
thence  within  the  present  century,  and  was  first  cultivated  in 
Europe  by  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist.  It  was  brought  to  England 
about  the  year  1804,  and  was  first  cultivated  in  the  French  garden 
at  Holland  House,  Kensington.  There  is  now  an  infinite  variety 
in  the  shape,  colour  and  size  of  the  flowers.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Dahl,  who  introduced  it. 

Daily  News.  The  first  number  of  this  paper  appeared  January 
21,  1846.  At  that  time  Charles  Dickens  was  editor;  his  father, 
John  Dickens,  was  the  manager ;  Douglas  Jerrold  was  assistant 
editor,  and  Bradbury  and  Evans  were  the  printers ;  Albany  Fon- 
blanque  and  John  Forster  were  leader  writers;  Father  Prout 
(Mahoney)  was  Roman  correspondent,  and  George  Hogarth, 
Dickens's  father-in-law,  was  musical  critic.  Sir  William  Jackson, 
Sir  Joseph  Watkins,  and  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  were 
amongst  the  principal  proprietors. 

Daily  Newspaper.  The  first  daily  paper  published  in  England 
was  *  The  Daily  Courant,'  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on 
March  11,  1702.  It  was  *  printed  by  E.  Mallet,  against  the  Ditch 
at  Fleet  Bridge.* 

Dainty  originally  meant  a  venison  pasty ;  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  French  daine,  a  deer. 

Dairy  is  from  the  old  English  word  c/ey,  a  farm  servant,  usu- 
ally a  female,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  cheese  and  butter,  attend 
to  the  calves,  poultry,  and  other  odds  and  ends  of  a  farm.  The 
*  deyry  *  was  the  department  under  her  care.  Halliwell  defines 
casecde  as  a  *  deyhouse  where  cheese  is  made.'  In  Gloucestershii'e,  a 
dairy*  is  still  called  a  *  deyhouse.* 

Dam.  The  phrase  '  don't  care  a  dam '  is  usually  thought  to 
be  a  piece  of  profanity.  It  is  not  so,  however.  The  rfom  is  a 
small  coin  cun-ent  in  India,  and  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  *  don't 
care  twopence.' 

Damask.  This  word  has  two  distinct  meanings.  The  one 
derived  from  the  name  Damascus,  applied  to  linen  or  other  fabrics 
woven  so  as  to  show,  by  various  intersections  of  the  threads,  diaper 
patterns,  or  other  ornamental  devices.     The  other  meaning,  that 
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of  a  red  colour,  though  formerly  used  generally,  is  now  almost 

confined  to  the  damask  rose.     The  wdl-known  quotation  from 

Shakespeare- 
She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damoMk  cheek — 

is  an  early  example  of  its  use  in  a  sense  which  is  now  practically 
obsolete.  Another  occurs  in  Cowper's  translation  of  Milton's 
Italian  Sonnet  to  Charles  Deodati : — 

Yet  think  me  not  thns  dazzled  by  the  flow 
Of  golden  locks,  or  danuuk  cheek. 

And  Lord  Lytton  used  it  in  *  What  will  he  do  with  it  1 '  in  which 
be  speaks  of  '  a  sensation  which  gave  that  softness  to  the  eye,  and 
that  davMuk  to  the  blush.' 

Damask  Bose.  '  The  Damaske  rose  [was  brought  to  England] 
by  Doctour  linaker,  King  Henrie  the  Eight's  physician.' — Hack- 
luyi,  1599. 

Damning  with  fEont  praise.  This  phrase  is  from  Pope's 
^isUe  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot : — 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

DamseL  This  word  originally  meant  a  young  person  of  either 
9ex,  Historians  mention  *  damsel  Louis-le-gros/  *  damsel  Kichard, 
Prince  of  Wales.'  It  was  afterwards  used  as  the  diminutive  of 
*  dame,'  the  wife  of  a  knight ;  a  knight's  daughter  being  entitled 
a '  damseL' 

Damsen  is  derived  from  Damascus,  from  whence  the  damson 
tree  was  first  brought  to  Europe. 

Dances.  Nearly  all  the  European  nations  have  their  distinc- 
tive dances.  In  England,  what  is  called  the  '  country  dance '  and 
the  *  hornpipe '  seem  indigenous.  In  Ireland,  the  *  jig' ;  in  Scot- 
land, the  '  reel ' ;  in  France,  the  '  quadrille '  and  the  '  cotillon ' ;  in 
Germany,  the  'waltz'  and  the  'gallopade';  in  Spain,  the  'fan- 
dango ' ;  in  Naples,  the  '  tarentella ' ;  in  Poland,  the  '  mazurka ' 
and  the  '  krakoviedi ' ;  and  in  Russia  the  '  cossac '  are  all  charac- 
teristic dances,  suitable  in  their  quick  or  slow  movements  to  the 
national  idiosyncrasies. 

Dandelion.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  dent  de 
lion^  lion's  tooth,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to 
the  teeth  of  the  lion.  The  Greek  name  Leontodon  has  the  same 
meaiuDg. 
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Daniel  Lambert  was  probably  the  fattest  man  that  ever  lived. 
He  was  bom  at  Leicester  in  1770,  and  died  at  Stamford,  1809. 
His  weight  was  739  lbs.  He  was  9  feet  4  inches  round  the  waist, 
and  the  calf  of  his  leg  was  37  inches  in  circomferenoe.  The  com- 
piler of  this  book  was  one  of  a  gronp  of  eleven  young  men,  who  in 
the  yeai*  1841  stood  within  a  buttoned  waistcoat  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Lambert. 

Dardanelles.  The  strait  so-caUed  was  named  from  two  castles 
gaarding  its  entrance,  which  were  known  as  the  Dardanelles,  the 
name  being  taken  from  the  neighbouring  town  DardaiMia^  so  named 
from  Daardanus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Troy. 

Darling  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  deoriing,  the  diminutive  of  dear^ 
dear.  Darling  is,  therefore, '  little  dear,'  and  should  not  be  applied 
by  children  or  young  persons  to  people  older  or  bigger  than  them- 
selves. 

Dartfbrd  Brent.  On  the  Dover  road,  just  outside  Dartford,  is 
a  very  steep  hill  overlooking  the  town,  called  the  *  Brent.'  This  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  old  EDglish  adjective  Brant,  meaning 
steep ;  obsolete  now,  except  in  Northumberland.  The  Northum- 
brians still  speak  of  a  *  brant '  hill.  Bailey  has  *  brant'  in  his  Diction- 
ary. East  Brent  in  Somersetshire,  and  Brent  Tor  in  Devon,  are 
other  examples  of  local  names  derived  from  this  root- word. 

Dashes  under  words  in  writing.  One  dash under  a  word 

is  understood  by  a  printer  to  signify  that  the  word  is  to  be  printed 
in  italics ;  two  dashes  =^  intimate  the  wish  of  the  writer  that  the 
word  so  marked  shall  be  printed  in  small  capitaxs.  Three  dashes 
=2  signify  LARGE  CAPITALS. 

Data,  a  Latin  plural  noun,  literally  signifying  things  given 
or  grmited.  In  English  it  means  facts  or  premisses  admitted,  or 
gnmted,  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Thus  we  say 
'  His  case  was  founded  upon  certain  data,'  or  *  He  had  no  data  to 
go  upon.' 

Dauphin.  This  was  the  title  formerly  borne  by  the  eldest  son 
of  the  kings  of  France.  In  1349  Humbert,  the  last  of  the  princes 
of  Dauphin^,  having  no  issue,  left  his  dominions  to  the  king  of 
Fnuice  on  condition  that  the  king's  eldest  son  should  be  styled  the 
Dauphin.     After  the  Revolution  of  1830  the  title  was  abolished. 

Davy  Jones's  Locker.  It  is  a  common  thing  among  sailors  to 
lay  of  a  person  who  is  dead  that  be  is  '  gone  to  Davy  Jonegfii 
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locker/  Smollett,  in  '  Peregrine  Pickle/  says,  '  Davy  Jones,  ac- 
cording to  the  mythology  of  sailors,  is  the  fiend  that  presides  over 
all  the  evil  spirits  of  the  deep.'  A  '  locker '  in  sailor's  phraseology 
is  something  that  locks  up,  or  keeps  anything  safe.  Hence  to  go 
to  Davy  Jones's  locker  is  to  he  placed  in  the  DevU's  lock-up. 

Dawn.  Anciently  the  day  was  said  to  daw,  Drayton  says, 
<  Morning  daws,'  and  in  '  Keliq.  Antiq.'  are  two  examples  :  '  Day 
daweth,'  p.  7;  and  *The  daye,  wenne  hit  dawe,'  p.  244.  The 
transition  was  probahly  at  first  to  '  dawing/  the  dawing  of  the 
momingy  then  by  contraction  to  dawn,  the  present  form. 

Bay.  A  day  in  law  includes  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
without  reference  to  the  season  of  the  year  or  the  amount  of  light 
or  darkness.  An  obligation  to  pay  on  a  certain  day  is  discharged 
if  the  money  be  paid  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  If  A  binds 
himself  to  pay  money  ten  days  after  the  death  of  £,  and  B  dies 
on  the  1st  of  a  given  month,  the  money  will  not  be  due  until 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  11th.  Where  a  tenancy  expires 
on  a  given  day,  the  key  may  be  tendered  to  the  landlord  at  any 
time  before  midnight  of  that  day. — Wharton.   See  Coming  of  Age. 

Bays  in  each  month.  In  the  Calendar  of  Julius  Cspjsar  the 
distribution  of  days  in  each  month  was  more  convenient  than  at 
present.  The  Calendar  commenced  with  March,  and  all  the  odd 
months,  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  had  thirty-one  days  each,  while  the 
even  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  had  thirty  each,  except  in  leap 
year,  when  February,  which  was  the  last  month  in  the  year,  had 
but  twenty-nine.  This  excellent  arrangement  was  altered  to 
jTratify  the  frivolous  vanity  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  who  thought 
it  derogatory  that  the  month  which  bore  his  name  should  have 
fewer  days  than  the  one  named  after  Julius.  He  therefore  took 
one  day  from  February  and  added  it  to  August. 

Dajfiman.  An  old  English  word  for  an  arbitrator  or  umpire. 
It  is  used  in  Job  ix.  33,  *  Neither  is  there  any  dayama/n  betwixt 
OS.'    Also  it  is  used  in  an  old  play  quoted  by  Nares : — 

If  neighbours  were  at  variance  they  ran  not  streight  to  law, 
Dtmmmen  took  up  the  matter  and  cost  them  not  a  straw. 

Newe  Cuttome. 

Spenser  has  '  dayes  man '  in  the  '  Faery  Queene,'  viii.  28.  It  is 
also  used  by  some  of  the  old  Puritan  writers  in  reference  to  Christ, 
who  is  called  the  Daysman  between  Grod  and  man.  The  origin  is 
not  accurately  known;  Nares  says  'from  his  fixing  a  day  for 
dedfiioDy'  but  this  is  hardly  satisfiBietory. 
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Days  of  the  week.  The  English  names  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  week  are  derived  from  those  of  pagan  deities,  or  natural 
objects  of  worship  to  which  each  day  was  dedicated ;  thus : — 
Sunday^  Sun's  day.  Monday y  Moon's  day.  Tuesday,  from  Tuisto 
or  Tuesco,  a  Saxon  god.  Wednesday^  Woden's  day,  from  Odin 
or  Woden,  also  a  Saxon  idol.  Thuradny,  Thor's  day.  Thor 
was  worshipped  by  all  the  northern  European  nations.  Friday^ 
Friga's  day,  from  Friga,  the  Scandinavian  Yenos.  Saturday^ 
Sateme's  day. 

Dead.  This  word  is  employed  as  part  of  many  phrases  in 
English  seafaring  life,  in  a  sense  opposed  to  reed  or  active,  as  *  dead- 
lights,'  which  are  wooden  shutters  to  protect  cabin  windows  in 
stormy  weather ;  '  dead  wind,'  a  wind  blowing  directly  against 
a  ship's  course,  or,  as  seamen  say,  '  dead  against  us.'  There  are 
many  other  phrases  in  which  it  occurs,  as  *  dead  eyes,'  *  dead  flat,' 
'  dead  rising,'  *  dead  ropes ' ;  '  dead  wood,'  which  consists  of  timber 
fastened  internally  to  the  keel,  to  give  rigidity  to  the  vessel ;  and 
'  dead  reckoning,'  which  is  a  calculation  of  a  ship's  place  at  sea, 
made  independently  of  celestial  observations. 

Dead  as  a  herring.  It  is  a  i*are  thing,  even  for  fishermen,  to 
see  a  really  live  herring.  The  fish  dies  the  instant  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  water. 

Dead  Sea.  Lieutenant  Symond,  in  1841,  made  a  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  the  country  between  Jaffa  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
by  which  he  ascertained  the  surface  of  the  latter  to  be  1,311  feet 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  contains  upwards  of  2G  per  cent,  of  saline 
matter,  that  of  the  ocean  varying  from  3  to  4.  No  living  object 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Dear,  Daughter.  *  I  have  somewhere  read  that  deore,  now 
spelt  "  dear,"  meaning  beloved,  also  signified  a  "daughter."  If  this 
be  correct,  and  certainly  dear  is  Erse  for  daughter,  it  conveys  a 
very  pleasing  idea,  as  suggesting  that  any  object  of  tender  affection 
was  called  dear,  as  being  like  a  daughter  to  one.' — Dean  Hoare,  p.  32. 

Dearest.  This  word  originally  had  the  meaning  which  we  now 
express  by  the  word  direst,  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  say, 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven.'  The  word  dear, 
meaning  *  beloved'  or  'precious,*  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dear; 
but  dear,  in  the  sense  of  *  hateful,*  is  from  derian,  to  hurt.  The 
Scotch  have  dere,  to  annoy. 
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Death  liy  burning.  Anciently  women  convicted  of  capital 
oflences  were  bomt  to  death.  A  writer  in  '  Notes  and  Queries/ 
Sept.  21,  1850,  states  that  he  was  present  at  the  execution  by 
burning  of  a  woman  in  March  1789.  The  '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
rine '  of  the  period  gives  the  following  details : — '  Nine  malefactors 
were  executed  March  18,  1789,  before  the  debtors'  door  at  New- 
gate. Three  men  and  one  woman — Jane  Grace,  for  coining ;  four 
men  for  buiglaiy,  and  one  for  highway  robbery.  They  were 
brought  upon  the  scaffold  about  half-an-hour  after  seven,  and 
turned  off  about  a  quarter  past  eight.  The  woman  for  coining 
was  brought  out  after  the  rest  were  turned  off,  and  fixed  to  a  stake 
and  burnt,  being  first  strangled  by  the  stool  being  taken  from 
under  her.'  This  was  the  last  execution  of  the  kind.  In  the 
following  year  an  Act  was  passed  (30  Geo.  III.  c.  48)  '  For  dis- 
continuing the  judgment  which  has  been  required  by  law  to  be 
given  against  women  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  and  substituting 
another  judgment  in  lieu  thereof.' 

Death  of  Nelson.  The  first  stanza  of  this  well-known  ode  is 
adapted  from  one  written  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
— the  butcher  of  Culloden.     The  original  ran  thus : — 

0*er  William's  tomb,  with  silent  grief  opprest, 
Britamiia  mourns  her  Hero,  now  at  rest ; 
Not  tears  alone,  but  praises  too  she  gives. 
Due  to  the  guardian  of  our  laws  and  lives ; 
Nor  shall  that  laurel  ever  fade  with  years. 
Whose  leaves  are  watered  with  a  nation's  tears. 

Death  Warrant.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  sovereign 
signs  the  death  warrant  of  a  criminal  left  for  execution. — Wharton, 

Death  Warrant  of  Charles  I.  The  original  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  is  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords.  '  It 
was  produced  by  Colonel  Harker  after  the  Bestoration,  and  was 
the  evidence  upon  which  those  who  had  signed  it  were  excepted 
from  the  Indemnity  Act.' — J,  H,  Ptdman^  Librarian  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Debate.  This  word  formerly  signified  to  fight.  Nares  thinks 
this  was  the  primitive  sense.  Spenser  (*  Faerie  Queeno,'  II.  i.  6)  has 
*  Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate ' ;  and  in  *  2  Henry  IV.' 
iv.  4,  Shakespeare  speaJiLS  of  the  *  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors.' 

Debt  of  Nature.  The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  probably  the 
following  from  *  Quarles's  Emblems,'  12,  13  : — 

The  slender  d^t  to  nature  m  quickly  paid. 
Discharged  perchance  with  greater  ease  than  made. 

Decanter.     The  French  phrase  de  cant  is  used  of  anything 
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set  on  edge,  as  a  beam  half  raised,  yet  not  turned  over.  We  have 
the  word  '  cant '  in  the  sense  of  an  angle  or  comer ;  and  to  cant 
anything  is  to  raise  it  on  the  edge  or  comer.  Hence  to  '  decant ' 
is  to  pour  off  from  a  bottle  by  tilting  it,  or  placing  it  on  an  angle; 
and  a  '  decanter '  is  that  into  which  the  liquor  is  so  poured. 

Decedent  In  Pennsylvanian  law,  a  deceased  person  is  called 
a  decederUf  or  the  decedent, — Bartlett 

Decking  Churches  at  Christmas.  This  custom  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  realise  the  verse  which  occurs  in  the  first  lesson  in  the 
service  for  Christmas-eve  : — *  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come 
unto  thee ;  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to 
beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary.' — laaiah  Ix.  13. 

Decoction.  A  decoction  is  a  solution  of  any  organic  matter 
made  by  boiling  it.     See  Infusion. 

Decoy,  properly  *  duck-coy ' ;  from  eoy^  an  old  English  word, 
meaning  to  allure.     Shakespeare  has,  '  I'll  coy  their  hearts  from 

them.' 

Defeat  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  disfiguring  ihefeaturet. 

Thus,  in  *  Othello,'  i.  3,  wo  have,  *  Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped 

beard  ' ;  and,  in  the  *  Comedy  of  Errors,'  *And  careful  hours  with 

Timi''s  deformed  \qy,  deforming  ?]  hand  have  written  strange  (ie- 

fcaturcs  in  my  face.' 

Defence  comes  from  the  verb  *  to  fence,'  to  fortify  by  enclosure 

A  fenced  city,  oft(ui  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  city  defended 

by  a  feiice  or  protected  by  walls.     *  Defend '  was  often  used  by 

the  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  forbid ;  as  in  the  line. 

Great  Jove  defende  the  mischiefs  now  at  hand. 

Ferrex  and  PorrtXy  Old  Plays,  i.  129. 

Defender  of  the  Faith.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  this  title 
was  first  borne  by  Henry  VIII.  In  his  case,  however,  it  was  but 
a  revival.  In  a  marginal  note  to  the  dedication  to  Charles  II. 
of  Basire's  *  Sacrilege  Anaigned '  (London  :  1668),  is  the  fol 
lowing  : — *  'Tis  a  gross  error  to  think  that  the  King  of  England's 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  is  no  older  than  King  Henry  VIII. 
For  300  years  ago,  in  the  old  writs  of  K.  Kich.  II.,  to  the  Sherifis, 
the  old  style  runs  : — "  Ecdesiay  citjus  nos  Defensor  sumus  et  esse 
volumnuity*  A  note  by  Christopher  Wren,  Dean  of  Windsor, 
apiH'iidcd  t<3  Peck's  *  ^lemoirs  of  Cromwell'  (4to.  1740),  runs  as 
follows  : — *  That  Kiiii,'  Henry  VII.  had  the  title  formerly  of  De- 
foihlor  of  the  Faith  appears  by  the  llt^pster  of  the  Oi\ier  of  the 
Carter  in  the  Ulack  13ook  now  in  my  hands  by  ofiice' — p.  86. 
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The  title  was  not,  however,  at  that  time  hereditary,  and  it  died 
with  Heniy  VII.  The  hereditary  title  *  DefeTiaor  Fideiy  or  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  was,  we  are  told, '  conferred '  by  Pope  Leo  X. 
upon  Henry  YIU.,  in  1521,  as  a  reward  for  writing  against  Luther. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  merely  reviving  a  title  that  had 
been  borne  by  Henry's  £B>ther. 

De  Foe.  The  real  name  of  the  celebrated  author  of '  Eobinson 
Crusoe '  was  Daniel  Foe.  His  father,  a  butcher  of  Cripplegate, 
who  originaUy  came  firom  Elton  in  Northamptonshire,  was  James 
Foe.  Both  father  and  son  were  busy  men  amongst  Dissenters 
about  the  year  1700,  and  the  son,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
father,  was  always  called  Mr.  'D.'  Foe.  His  letters  to  Lord 
Halifax,  written  in  1705,  are  signed  in  three  different  forms — 
*  D.  Foe,'  *  De  Foe,'  and  *  Daniel  De  Foe.'  He  afterwards  adopted 
De  Foe  or  Defoe  as  his  usual  surname,  and  he  has  been  known 
ever  since  as  Daniel  Defoe. 

Dei  Gratia.  This  phrase,  meaning  *  by  the  grace  or  favour  of 
God,'  has  been  a  part  of  the  royal  style  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land from  the  time  of  Ofia,  King  of  Mercia,  a.d.  780.  Some  of  the 
kings  varied  the  phraseology  to  Dei  doiw,  Divina  provideniia^  and 
Chriaio  donarUe,  Dei  gratia  was  also  pai-t  of  the  style  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  from  the  time  of  Thecxloro,  a.d.  676,  to  that 
of  Thomas  ^-Beckett,  a.d.  1170.  Dei  gratia  is  now  exclusively 
royal.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  so  *  6y  Divine  pro- 
vuienee,* 

Seiim  and  Theism.  Both  these  words  signify  a  belief  in  the 
eiistence  of  Qod.  The  first  is,  however,  applied  in  a  bad,  and  the 
second  in  a  good  sense.  A  Jew,  and,  indeed,  every  believer  in  one 
God,  is  a  thiist.  A  deist  is  one  who  hesitates  to  accept  the  theory 
of  a  Divine  Bevelation,  and  is  hence  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to 
all  religion. 

Bejefiner  k  la  fourohette,  French ;  literally,  '  a  breakfast  with 
a  fork.'  Applied  in  England  to  morning  or  mid-day  meals  of  light 
character. 

Delaware  took  its  name  from  Lord  De  la  Warr,  who  colonised 
it  in  1610,  and  died  in  what  is  now  Delaware  Bay. 

Delegate.     A  *  Delegate,'  in  the  Congres.s  of  tho  United  States, 

is  the  representative  of  a  *  Territory,'  which  is  a  district  not  yet 

made  into  a  *  State/    He  has  the  right  of  debating,  but  cannot 

vote. 
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Dcneril  Tli?  -s-.r-i  Lis  o:z:e  :o  mean  the  exact  opposite  of 
fi-i  vl^-i. :£-.:: :•:::.  \i.:>rf7  ir  :;^ir  centuries  ago.  Polydore  Vergil 
'•If:-:.  ■::  Yr.z'J  -i*'  Can::.  S:c.  1S4»>»  says: — *He  [Edwanl  the 
♦,'-jL:*'^-*:r]  wa.*  ourl-I  fi.  vLe  cLi:rcLc  rit  A\\>t minster,  and  succes- 
s-v'-!:*:.  for  L:.-  " 'iecivrits  "  €s^:ri'':*iJ  em -nge  the  S;iiiicts.*  Slmke- 
iji'.-arf:.  ill  •  <J:i.<Lv/  Lis  : — 

A::  J  IV. y  dt merit* 
Miv  ipT.ik,  nr.v-.nnetinz,  to  a?  proud  a  fortune, 
A -9  :h:.4  whi.-h  I  hare  reach -iiJ. 

Demi-john,    Prench    dame-jeanne,   a    large    glass    bottle    of 

Hiih#.-ri(:al   hhape,   covered   with  wicker-work.     The  name  is  cor- 

nipt^.'d  frjm  Damag/tan,  a  town  in  Persia,  once  famous  for  its  giass- 

wcjiks.     The  woid  in  English  is  being  gradually  superseded  by 

'cjiiU^y.' 

Demise  dttcsa  not  mean  '  decease.'  At  the  death  of  a  monarch 
is  a  dciniHO  of  the  crown,  that  is  a  descent  (demissio)  of  the 
to  fiuutlicr,  not  a  *  demiso '  of  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
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Demon.  This  word  in  the  original  meant  a  divinity  below  the 
rank  of  the  gods.     Cooke,  in  his  '  Hesiod/  says : — 

Holy  demom»  hy  great  Jove  designed 
To  be  on  earth  t^  guardians  of  mankind. 

Demoralise.  Dr.  Webster  seems  to  have  coined  this  word. 
When  Professor  Lyell  was  in  the  United  States,  he  called  upon 
Webster,  who,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  he  had  *  only  coined  one 
word,  the  verb  to  "  demoralise,"  and  that,  not  for  the  dictionary, 
but  for  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  last  century.' — Travels  in  the 
L\  StcUes,  p.  53. 

Dent.  There  are  many  words  derived  from  dens^  a  tooth,  as 
dentist,  dentifrice,  dental,  &c,  but  the  word  dent  does  not  appear  in 
its  place  as  a  noun  meaning  a  tooth.  It  is,  however,  to  be  found 
in  'Bailey's  Dictionary'  imder  the  word  'battlements,'  which 
he  says  are  'The  turrets  of  houses  built  flat,  and  a  piece  of 
masonry  on  the  top  of  a  building  or  wall  like  a  dent.' 

Deodand.  Up  to  the  year  1846,  a  coroner's  jury  had  the  power 
to  order  the  forfeiture  of  any  animal  or  chattel  which  had  caused 
the  death  of  a  human  being.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  custom  it 
was  usual  to  commute  the  forfeiture  into  a  money  payment.  Thus 
it  was  common  for  a  verdict  to  be  somewhat  in  this  form  : — *  Acci- 
dental death,  with  a  ''  deodand  "  of  £5  on  the  horse.'  The  name  is 
derived  from  two  Latin  words  signifying  *  given  to  God,'  and  it 
was  supposed  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  God.  Deodands  were 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  9  &  10  Yict.  c.  52. 

Deo  Volente,  usually  contracted  to  D,V,,  is  a  Latin  phrase 
meaning  '  God  being  wiUing.'  The  phrase  is  divided  into  syllables 
thus — De-o  vo-len-te. 

Depart  originally  had  the  meaning  of  dividing,  parting,  or 
neparating.  In  the  old  marriage  service,  the  words  denoting  the 
life-long  nature  of  the  union  were  *  till  death  us  depart.'  This  is 
modermsed  into  '  tiU  death  us  do  part' 

Depot.  This  word  is  used  almost  imiversally  in  the  United 
States  to  signify  a  railway  station. 

Deptford  was  formerly  called  and  written  *  Depeford,'  from  a 
deep  ford  over  the  river  Eavensboume  just  before  it  widens  into 
what  is  now  called  Deptford  Creek. 

Derail^,  Deranged.  It  is  curious  that  these  words  do  not 
appear  in  any  but  the  most  modem  dictionaries.  Paley  uses  the 
word  '  deranged '  in  *  Evidences/  prop.  2. 
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Derby.  The  great  race  called  'the  Derby'  was  institatedin  the 
year  1780  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  name  was  applied  to  it. 

Derive,  from  the  Latin  dt^  from,  and  riimt,  a  stream.  The 
word  originally  meant  to  draw  off  ((ie-nimt)  water  from  a  liver  or 
stream. 

Derrick.  A  crane  is  called  a  derrick  firom  the  name  of  Der- 
rick, the  Tybnm  hangman  in  the  17th  centory,  who  made  gibbets. 
In  an  old  work,  'Bellman  of  London,'  1616,  his  name  is  men- 
tioned : — '  He  rides  drcoit  with  the  devil,  and  Derrick  must  be  his 

host.' 

Descant.  We  now  confine  the  use  of  this  word  to  its  seoon- 
dary  meaning  of  speechifying,  as  Hhe  honourable  member  then 
descanted  at  considerable  length  on  the,'  &c.  It  was  originally 
a  musical  term  for  a  song  in  parts  for  different  voices,  as  opposed 
to  '  plain  song.'  '  The  cuckoo  was  said  to  sing  plain-song,  and  the 
nightingale  to  descant,' — Nares. 

Desk,  Pulpit  In  the  New  England  States  the  word  '  desk '  is 
always  used  instead  of  pulpit ;  it  is  also  used  figuratively  for  the 
clerical  profession,  as  '  I  intend  one  son  for  the  bar,  the  other  for 
the  desk.' 

Dessert  is  from  desservir,  to  remove  the  cloth,  or  clear  away. 
The  word  is  therefore  improperly  applied  to  fruits,  &c.  placed  *  on ' 
the  cloth,  or  with  the  substantial  part  of  a  dinner,  as  in  dinners  d 
la  Ru8$e.  The  word  in  America  is  used  to  denote  the  course  in 
which  puddings,  pies,  jellies,  kc,  appear  at  dinner.  It  is  never, 
as  with  us,  applied  to  the  fruits,  kc,  which  follow  a  dinner.  See 
Banquet. 

Desultory,  horn  the  Latin  de,  from,  and  aaUo,  to  leap.  A 
rider  in  a  circus  who  leaps  from,  the  back  of  one  horse  to  another 
is  a  '  desultor ' ;  hence  '  desultory  '  means  going  in  a  sudden  or 
abrupt  manner  from  one  occupation  or  study  to  another. 

Detriment,  from  the  Latin  de^  from,  and  tritus,  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  tero,  to  rub.  Hence  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to 
damage. 

Deuce.  Bede,  according  to  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  '  Commentary 
on  Luke,'  mentions  demons  appearing  to  men  as  females,  and  to 
women  as  men,  which  demons,  he  says,  the  Gauls  call  Dtisii,  This 
is  the  presumed  origin  of  our  word  *  deuce.' 

Deuteronomy,  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  second  and 
law.     The  fifth  book  of  Moses  is  so  named  from  its  being  mainly 
repetition  or  second  edition  of  laws  previously  enunciated. 
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BeveL  It  is  a  curions  fiust  that  in  the  gipsy  dialect  the  word 
Defod  means  God.  It  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  San- 
scrit word  dewjL. — Kuhn. 

BevlL  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  philologers  that  the  name  of 
God  is  derived  from  Qood  ipiril,  shortened  by  long  use  to  good 
or  god.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  'god'  ia  used  in  the 
sense  of '  good '  as  well  as  to  designate  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  only 
known  by  the  context  which  is  intended.  By  a  similar  process 
Satan  may  have  been  known  as  the  Evil  Spirit^  which  shortened 
by  usage  would  become  the  Enil  or  th'evU,  easUy  corrupted  into 
Devil.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  t^ifel  signifies  both  evil  and 
devil.  The  common  synonyms  of  this  word,  Old  Nick,  Old  Scratch, 
and  (Xd  Harry,  are  all  derived  from  Northern  sources.  '  Old 
Nick '  is  from  the  Finnish  Nceki  or  North-Grerman  Nickel,  both 
meaning  a  demon.  '  Old  Scratch  '  is  from  Scrat  or  Schrat,  a  Scan- 
dinavian wood  demon ;  and  '  Old  Harry '  is  from  Hart,  or  H&rra, 
Scandinavian  terms  identical  with  Baal  or  Beel  in  Beelzebub,  The 
common  pictorial  representations  of  the  devil  are  entirely  copied 
or  derived  from  Greek  and  Boman  mythology.  The  pitchfork  is 
the  two-pronged  sceptre  of  Pluto,  the  King  of  Hell.  The  blackness 
IB  also  from  Pluto,  who  was  named  Jupiter  Niger,  the  black 
Jupiter.  The  horn,  tail,  and  cloven  feet  are  from  the  Greek  aaiyri 
or  satyrs. 

Seril  among  the  Tailors.  This  phrase  arose  in  connection 
with  a  riot  at  t£e  Haymarket  on  an  occasion  when  Dowton  an- 
nounced the  performance  for  his  benefit  of  a  burlesque  entitled  '  The 
Tailors,  a  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather.'  At  night  many  thousands  of 
journeymen  taQors  congregated  in  and  around  the  theatre  and  by 
riotous  proceedings  interrupted  the  performances.  Thirty-three  of 
the  rioters  were  brought  up  at  Bow  Street  the  next  day.  A  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in '  Biographica  Dramatica ' 
under  the  heading  '  Tailors.' 

Devil  and  Bag  0*  Nails.  One  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial  of 
Catlin,  Patterson,  and  others,  for  conspiracy  ('  Remarkable  Trials/ 
1765,  vol.  iL  p.  14),  said,  *  He  went  into  a  public-house  the  sign  of 
''  The  Devil  and  Bag  o'  Nails,''  for  so  the  gentry  called  it  among 
themselves,  though  its  real  sign  was,  "  The  Blackmoor's  Head  and 
Woolpack,"  by  Buckingham  Gate.' 

Dexterity,  from  the  Latin  dexter,  right,  as  opposed  to  left — 
hence  a  man  who  works  skilfully  with  his  right  harfl  is  said  to  be 
dexteroH$. 


A 
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Dextrine,  sometimes  called  British  gum,  ia  made  by  sabjectLng 
ordinary  starch  to  a  great  beat,  when  it  changes  to  a  substance 
not  unlike  gum  arabic.  It  is  the  adhesive  preparation  used  for 
postage  stamps,  for  which  it  is  better  adapted  than  gum,  as  it  is 
more  elastic  and  consequently  is  less  brittle  or  liable  to  chip  off. 

Diseresis  is  the  name  given  to  the  mark  "  when  placed  over  a 
vowel,  as  in  the  word  '  aerate.'  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the 
vowel  so  marked  is  to  be  sounded  independently,  the  word 
just  quoted  being  pronounced  Ore-rate.  The  word  '  dialysis  *  has  the 
same  meaning. 

Diamond  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word  adanuufUf  meaning 
untameable  or  refractory.  The  Greeks  called  the  diamond  adc^ 
mant  because  of  its  excessive  hardness. 

Diamond  of  the  first  water.  There  is  some  appropriatenees  in 
this  phrase  because  of  the  resemblance  to  the  sparkling  of  water, 
as  in  a  dewdrop.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  thinks,  however,  that  the  ex- 
pression originated  in  a  mistake.  He  supposes  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  spoke  of  *  the  finest  or  purest  hue  *  or  colour  (Anglo-Saxon 
hiiv,  colour).  The  Normans  supposed  this  word  to  be  their  own 
ewe,  water,  and  applied  it  in  that  sense. 

Diaper,  corrupted  from  the  French  d^YpreSy  the  manufacture 
having  been  introduced  at  the  town  of  Ypres  in  Flanders. 

Dick's  Hatband.  Many  proverbial  sayings  have  '  Dick's  hat- 
band *  for  their  subject,  as  *  As  queer  as  Dick's  hatband,'  <fec.  They 
all  allude  to  Eichard  Cromwell,  who  found  the  crown  unsuitable 
to  his  head. 

Dick,  or  Eich  ?   In  '  Timon  of  Athens,'  act  i.  sc.  2,  is  the  line : 

Much  good  dick  thy  good  heart,  Apemanttu. 

Tlie  context  seems  to  show  that  this  is  an  error,  and  even  suggests 
the  correct  reading.     The  last  line  of  Apemantus's  grace  is — 

Rich  men  sin,  and  I  cat  root ; 

Upon  which,  diinking  as  a  sort  of  toast  to  himself,  he  continues — 
Much  good  rich  [i.e.  enrich]  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus. 

Dien  et  mon  Droit.  This  motto,  which  means  '  God  and  my 
right,'  was  the  parole  given  to  his  army,  at  the  battle  of  Gisors, 
by  Richard  I.,  Sept.  20,  1198.  It  was  first  adopted  as  the  royal 
motto  of  England  by  Henry  VI.  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Diffidence,  which  now  means  mistrust  of  one's  own  powers, 
ongwiiWy  meant  want  of  confidence  in  others.     Milton  speaks  of 
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'  diffidence  of  Gk)d,'  and  in  another  place  says  '  Be  not  diffident  of 
wisdom.'    Bentley  mentions  '  Seasons  for  suspicion  and  diffidence.' 

Dig.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  from  which  *  dig '  is  derived  was 
dieiariy  to  make  a  ditch,  and  the  word  digger  was  originally  con- 
fined to  the  meaning  of  one  who  made  a  ditch  or  dyke. 

Dilapidate.  From  the  Latin  dis,  apart,  and  lapis,  a  stone, 
signifying  the  disintegration  or  decay  of  stone,  as  in  a  ruinous 
building.  It  is  now  commonly  improperly  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  decay  or  ruin  in  anjrthing,  so  that  it  is  common  to  hear 
men  speak  of  *  a  dilapidated  hat  I ' 

Diminutives  are  words  in  which  the  primitive  or  original 
meaning  is  lessened  or  diminished,  as  in  bullock,  hillock,  duckling, 
and  lambkin.  They  are  also  used  as  terms  of  endearment,  as 
Johnny,  for  John;  Tommy,  for  Tom;  wifie,  for  wife;  darling, 
for  dear,  &c 

Dine  with  Duke  Humphrey.  A  correspondent  of '  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,'  March  1794,  p.  210,  says,  *  This  proverb  originated 
from  the  accidental  circimistance  of  a  wit  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury being  shut  up  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  where  the 
remains  of  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  regent,  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
while  a  party  of  his  friends  who  came  down  to  that  borough  on  an 
excursion  were  enjoying  a  convivial  dinner  at  the  White  Hart  Inn.' 
The  proverb,  however,  seems  to  have  been  known  at  an  earlier 
period  than  this  story  refers  to,  and  it  meant  to  have  no  dinner  to 
eat.  The  phrase  perhaps  arose  from  the  custom  of  making  a  part 
of  Old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  was  called  Duke  Humphrey's 
Walk,  a  common  place  of  meeting.  People  short  of  a  dinner  used 
to  promenade  this  spot  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  one  who  would 
invite  them. 

Dinner  Custom.  The  custom  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  walking 
in  pairs  to  the  dining-room  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Even  now,  in  some  old-fashioned  country  homes,  the  lady  of  the 
house  leads  the  way,  followed  by  the  other  ladies  in  single  file, 
the  gentlemen  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  writer  in  'Notes  and 
Queries'  says  that  in  1790  his  mother  was  greatly  shocked  on 
board  a  man-of-war  in  Leith  Beads  by  an  officer  asking  her  to 
*  take  his  arm,'  and  that  he  remembered  her  speaking  with  indig- 
nation of  *  the  fellow's  impudence.'  Another  writer  in  the  same 
paper  (April  1862)  says  that  *  a  lady  who  died  in  1840,  and  whose 
daughter  was  bom  in  1798,'  told  him  that  *  when  she  first  saw  a 
lady  hook  herself  to  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  in  a  ball-TOom,  ^^  i^\> 
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so  indignant  that  she  remarked  to  a  fiiend, ''  If  my  daughter  were 
introduced  and  did  that,  I  should  take  her  home  immediately." ' 

Dinner-time.  In  the  '  Haven  of  Health/  hy  Thomas  Gogan, 
physician,  published  in  1584,  we  are  told  that, '  When  four  houres 
bee  past  after  breakefaste,  a  manne  may  safely  take  his  dinner, 
and  the  most  convenient  time  for  dinner  is  about  eleven  of  the 
clocke  before  noone.  The  usuall  time  for  dinner  in  the  Universities 
is  at  eleaven,  or  else  where  about  noone.' 

Dint.  The  expression  '  by  dint  of '  is  very  common.  The  word 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynt,  force,  as  of  a  blow.  A  dint  is  a  blow 
strong  enough  to  make  a  dent,  Milton  speaks  of  'that  mortal 
dint '  and  Addison  has  '  by  dint  of  arms.' 

Diploma  is  a  Greek  term  meaning  anything  folded  double.  It 
was  originally  a  messeuger's  or  traveller's  passport  written  on  two 
leaves  fbr  convenience  of  carriage.  In  modem  times  it  signifies 
the  written  certificate  of  membership  granted  by  learned  or  artistic 

bodies. 

Diplomatics  (from  'diploma')  is  the  science  of  deciphering 
ancient  writings,  assigning  their  date,  &c.  It  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  named  Pakebrock,  about 
the  year  1675 ;  but  Mabillon,  in  1681,  published  a  work  on  the 
subject  in  six  folio  volumes,  in  which  the  matter  is  gone  into  fully, 
and  the  bases  laid  for  all  future  investigations.  This  term  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  word  diplomatic,  as  used  in  relation 
to  international  politics. 

Directory.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  copy  of  a  Direc- 
tory entitled  '  The  names  of  all  such  Gentlemen  of  ^Lccompts  as 
were  residing  within  y«  City  of  London,  Liberties  and  Suburbs 
thereof,  28  Novembris,  1595,  anno  38  Elizabethe  B^inse.'  This  is 
the  first  known  work  of  the  kind.  The  next  was  published  in 
1677.  It  is  entitled  *  A  Collection  of  the  Names  of  Merchants 
living  in  and  about  the  City  of  London.'  It  was  'Printed  for 
Samuel  Lee,  and  are  {si^i)  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Lombard  Street.' 
The  names  are  1,790  in  number,  and  follow  in  alphabetical  order. 
There  is  a  separate  list  of  forty  four  Bankers,  under  the  heading 
*  Goldsmiths  who  keep  running  Cashes.'  Twenty-seven  of  tiiese 
had  their  places  of  business  in  Lombard  Street.  The  book  contains 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Pope,  the  poet,  thus :  *  Alexander  Poi^e, 
Broad  Street.'  The  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Ilotten  reprinted  the  book  in 
1863.  The  first  *  Directory,'  so  called,  was  compiled  by  James 
Brown  in  1732,  and  was  printed  by  Henry  Kent,  in  Finch  Lane. 
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Its  title  was  '  The  Directory,  or  List  of  Principal  Tradei*s  in 
London.'  Kent  afterwards  published  an  annual  edition,  and 
realised  a  fortune  The  first '  Post  Office  Directory/  according  to 
Haydn,  was  published  in  1800;  it  contained  300  pages.  IVom 
that  time  it  has  been  published  annually. 

Dirge,  a  contraction  of  the  word  dirige.  It  is  the  name  by 
which  an  ancient  solemn  anthem  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
was  known. 

Disafter  {cuter,  a  star)  is  a  word  formed  at  a  time  when  the  stars 
were  believed  to  influence  human  actions.  It  conve3rs  the  notion 
that  calamity  is  caused  by  an  unfavourable  planet  or  star.  The 
idea  is  embodied  in  Judges  v.  20:  'The  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera.' 

Discard.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  was  to  throw  out 
of  the  hand  such  cards  as  were  useless.  We  now  at  Cribhage 
throw  out  cards  for  the  crib.  In  the  old-fashioned  game  QuadriUe, 
the  eights,  nines,  and  tens  were  discarded,  the  pack  being  thus 
reduced  to  forty  cards. 

Disease.  This  word,  divided  into  dis-ease,  gives  its  exact  mean- 
ing, '  absence  of  ease.'  It  was  formerly  used  both  for  bodily  and 
mental  distress.  In  Wycliff^s  translation  of  the  Bible  we  read  : 
'  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  disease.' — John  zvi.  33.  In  an  old 
play,  quoted  by  Nares,  '  The  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness/  it  is 
employed  as  a  verb : — 

Fie,  fie,  that  for  mj  private  dificontent, 
I  should  disease  a  friend,  and  be  a  trouble 
To  the  whole  bouse. 

Disg^uised  as  a  gentleman.  This  phrase  originated  in  a  play  of 
the  poet  Cowley,  in  1661.  In  the  comedy  of  *  The  Cutter  of  Cole- 
man Street,'  act  i.  sc.  6,  Colonel  Jolly  and  Captain  Worms  are 
chaffing  Cutter,  who  boasts  that  he,  '  like  the  King  himself,  and 
all  the  great  ones,  got  away  in  a  disguise ' ;  to  which  Jolly  replies, 
'  Take  one  more  disguise,  and  put  thyself  into  the  habit  of  a 
gentleman.' 

Dished,  in  the  sense  of  ruined  or  frustrated,  is  a  contraction  of 
the  old  English  word  disherit,  for  disinherit.  A  person  is  said  to 
be  dished  when  property  he  expected  to  inherit  is  left  to  some  one 
else.    Byron,  in  '  Don  Juan,'  asks  : — 

Where's  Brummel  ?    Dished ! 
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Dislocate.  Johnson  derives  this  from  the  Latin  dxB^  and  ^octa, 
a  place.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  thinks  it  more  likely  that  its  root  is  the 
old  English  loc,  or  lock^  a  joint  (see  Fetlock).  This  is  much 
nearer  the  sense  of  the  word  *  dislocate '  than  Johnson's  theory. 

Disparage.  From  the  Latin  j>ar^  equal,  the  French  derive  the 
word  parage^  equality  of  birth,  blood  or  lineage.  Hence  to  matdi 
a  person  with  one  of  inferior  condition  is  to  'disparage'  him. 
Anything  done  to  *  lower '  a  man  in  his  own  estimation,  or  in  that 
of  otbers,  *  disparages '  him. 

Dissenting  Chapel.  The  first  dissenting  chapel  or  '  meetipg- 
house '  in  England  was  at  Wandsworth,  Surrey.  It  was  opened 
as  a  place  of  worship,  November  20,  1572. 

Dissever,  Disannul.  The  negative  prefix  in  these  two  words 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  signification.  Sever  and  dissever 
both  mean  to  separate  or  cut  off;  annul  and  disannul  are  alike  in 

signification. 

Dissimilation.  *  We  have  long  had  "  assimilation  "  in  our  dic- 
tionaries, but  "  dissimilation  "  has  yet  scarcely  found  its  way  into 
them,  but  it  speedily  will.* — Trench  (1851). 

Distillation  is  the  process  of  separating  alcohol  from  fermented 
liquoi*s  in  which  it  is  present.  It  is  effected  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  alcohol,  or  spirit,  boils,  and  is  consequently  con- 
verted into  steam  at  170  degrees  of  heat,  while  water  does  not  boil 
under  2 1 2  degrees.  If,  thei-efore,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
be  heated  to  180  degrees,  the  spirit  will  pass  off  in  steam  or  vapour, 
the  water  still  remaining  in  its  liquid  condition.  The  alcoholic 
vapours  are  carried  through  pipes  surrounded  with  cold  water, 
and  are  there  re-condensed,  falling  out  at  the  lowest  point  in  a 
liquid  form. 

Distressed.  The  Americans  apply  this  word  (which  they  pro- 
nounce dis-tress'-ed)  to  anything  which  they  think  unfit,  improper, 
or  not  good  enough  for  the  purpose — e,g.  *  Why,'  said  the  pedlar  to 
the  Widow  Bedott,  who  had  selected  an  article  for  her  wedding 
dress,  *  a  body  'd  think  'twas  some  everlastin'  old  maid,  instead  d 
a  handsome  young  widder  that  had  chosen  such  a  distressed  thing 
for  a  weddin'  dress.' — Widow  Bedott  Papers, 

Ditto.  This  is  the  English  form  of  the  Italian  word  d^tto. 
In  the  original  it  means  *  as  aforesaid.' 

Ditty,  Inditing.  According  to  Verstegan,  both  these  words 
come  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  Diht,  or  DigJUy  which  he  defines 
aa  follows : — *  Meeter  or  rime  ;  hereof  com eth  our  name  of  dities,  (or 
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things  that  be  detgkUd,  or  made  in  meeter.  Lighting  or  indight- 
ing  is  also  proee  set  forth  in  exact  order.' — Restitution^  &c.  p.  168. 

Divenion  is  that  which  diverts,  or  *  turns  us  aside/  from  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  everyday  Ufa 

Diyet.  The  name  Dives  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  the  rich  man  at  whose  door  Lazarus  lay.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  no  mention  of  the  name  in  Scripture.     Our  version  has, 

*  There  was  a  certain  rich  man.'  This  in  the  Vulgate  is  *  Homo 
quidam  ercU  dives,*  So  also  the  expression,  '  The  rich  man  also 
died/  stands  in  the  Vulgate  as  *  Moriuus  est  autem  et  dives,*  No 
doubt '  dives '  became  *  Dives '  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  proper 
name.  The  misapprehension  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
medisBval  practice  of  inscribing  pictures  founded  on  the  Scriptural 
narrative  with  the  words  Dives  et  Lazarus — *  The  rich  man  and 
Lazarus ' — which  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  'dives,'  like  Lazarus, 
was  a  proper  name. 

Divest,  from  the  Latin  de  vestio,  to  undress;  hence  to  de- 
prive of.     '  Divest '  is  the  opposite  of  *  invest.' 

Divorced  persons  r^-marrying.  '  The  man  will  present  him- 
self [at  the  altar]  as  a  bachelor ;  the  woman  will  come,  not  as  a 
married  person,  nor  as  a  widow,  but  as  a  spinster.  In  a  word  the 
sentence  of  divorce  will  effectually  restore  the  parties  to  their 
original  state.' — Macquelin's  Practical  Treatise  on  Marriage,  &c. 

Dr.  Syntax.     The  work,  so  popular  half  a  century  ago,  called 

*  Adventures  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque/  was  written  by  an  able 
but  eccentric  man  named  WUliam  Combe.  He  wrote  the  book, 
and  Rowlandson  illustrated  it.  It  was  published  by  Ackeiman  in 
the  Strand,  and  had,  for  that  time,  an  almost  unexampled  *run.' 
Ck>mbe  was  extravagant,  and  ran  through,  not  only  an  inherited 
fortune,  but  also  enormous  sums  earned  by  his  facile  pen.  He  died 
in  the  King^s  Bench  prison. 

Document.  The  word  document  was  formerly  used  as  a  verb 
in  the  sense  of  to  teach,  to  direct,  to  instruct.  Dryden  has,  *  I  am 
finely  "  documented  "  by  my  own  daughter.' 

*  Documents  properly  include  all  material  substances  on  which 
the  thoughts  of  men  are  represented  by  any  species  of  conventional 
mark  or  symbol.  Thus  the  wooden  score  on  which  a  baker  and 
his  customers  indicate  by  notches  the  number  of  loaves  supplied, 
the  old  Exchequer  tallies,  and  such  like,  are  ''  documents  "  as  much 
as  the  meet  elaborate  deed.' — Best,  C\  J. 
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Dodge.  '  That  homely,  but  oaepgoaaive  phrase,'  ae  the  present 
Lord  Cfums  called  it  in  the  Honse  of  Oommons,  2nd  Mszdi,  1859, 
is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  deogicufif  to  disigaise^  to  coloor,  to  oonoeal. 

Dog.  '  Take  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  joa '  is  advioe  given 
figurativelj  for  *  Take  a  oool  glass  of  ale  in  the  momizig  after 
excess  in  ale  over  night.'  Our  forefiKthers,  however,  gave  and  ac- 
cepted the  advice  literally  and  praotically.  In  an  old  Beoeipt  Book, 
dated  1670,  is  the  following:  'Take  a  hair  from  t^  dog  that 
bit  you,  dry  it,  put  it  into  the  wound,  and  it  will  heal  it^  be  it  never 
80  sore.' 

Doggett^s  Coat  and  Badge.  The  first  sculling  matdi  for  this 
prize  is  wus  recorded  in  *  The  Weekly  Journal '  newspaper  of  Satur- 
day, Aug.  15,1715 : — '  Monday  last  six  watermen,  who  were  BGoUen, 
rowed  from  London  Bridge  to  Chelsea,  for  a  silver  badge  and  liveiy, 
which  was  won  by  one  John  Hope ;  and  this  tryal  of  skill,  which  is 
to  be  performed  yearly  on  the  1st  of  August,  caused  a  g^reat  con- 
course of  people  to  be  then  on  the  liiver  of  Thames.'  It  was  founded 
to  commemorate  the  accession,  on  August  1st,  of  George  I.,  and  is 
still  annually  competed  for. 

Dog-whipper.  Formerly  an  officer,  called  a  Mog-whipper,'  was 
appointed  to  every  church.  His  duty  was  to  drive  the  dc^s  ont  of 
the  church  during  service.  Even  so  late  as  1856,  the  'Exeter 
Gazette '  announced  that '  Mr.  John  Pickard,  in  the  employ  of  ths 
Kov.  Chancellor  Martin,  has  been  appointed  dog-ivhipper  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Charles  Reynolds,  dec^sed.' 

Dole.  A  portion  given  in  charity;  the  portion  de(xU  to  the 
recipient. 

Doll,  the  name  of  the  little  girl's  favourite  toy,  Johnson  thinks, 
is  the  diminutive  of  Dorothy.  It  is,  however,  with  more  proba- 
bility derived  from  idol.  The  Welsh  word  for  an  image  is  ddw. 
Anciently  the  English  word  idol  meant '  something  in  tibie  place  of 
the  real.' 

Dollar  Mark.  Mr.  J.  E.  Norcross,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in 
writing  to  '  Notes  and  Queries/  teUs  us  that,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States,  each  province  had  its  own  paper  cur- 
rency in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  metallic  currency  was 
in  Spanish  dollars.  These  dollars,  from  their  being  of  the  value 
of  eight  reals,  wore  called  '  pieces  of  eiglit,'  by  which  name  Defoe 
speaks  of  them  in  the  following  extract  from  'Robinson  Crusoe' 
(sec.  4.): — 'As  to  my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and  that  be 
saw,  ^d  tol^  me  he  would  buy  it  of  me  for  the  ship's  use;  uA 
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asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  it  1  I  told  him  that  I  could  not 
offer  to  make  any  price  of  the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  to  him ; 
upon  which  he  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  note  of  hand  to  pay  me 
eij^ty  pieees  of  eight  for  it  in  Brazil.'  Accounts,  in  the  Southern 
parts  <i  North  America^  were  kept  in  dollars  and  reals,  and  as  a 
distingidshing  mark  in  the  books,  a  cancelled  figure  of  8  was  used, 
or  BometimeB  the  8  was  put  between  two  slanting  lines,  thus :  /8/. 
A  period,  or  fuU  stop,  separated  the  digits  representing  the  reals  or 
eighths,  fix>m  those  r^resenting  the  dollar.  When  the  United 
States  adopted  the  dollar  as  tiie  money  unit,  it  was  found  con- 
Tenient  to  continue  the  old  mark  in  the  South  and  to  adopt  it  in  the 
North.  The  present  symbol,  $,  therefore  is  this  conventionaUsed 
finm  of  the  old  cancelled  figure  8,  representing  the  coin  of  8  reals. 
Two  other  origins  have,  howeyer,  been  contended  for;  the  first 
tiBceB  the  mark  to  the  Mexican  *  Pillar  Dollar,'  on  HTT" 
the  reverse  <rf  which  is  the  representation  of  two  ^^  ^^ 
pillars  or  columns  connected  by  a  scroll.  There  is  a  ^  *■  ^ 
rude  resemblance  in  this  device  to  the  present  dollar  V  ) 

mark.     The  other  theoiy  is  that  the  mark  is  the        ^— -^'^ 
union  of  the  two  capital  letters  U  and  S,  meaning       ^  _^ 
United   States.     There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  mark 
originated  in  the  manner  Mr.  Norcross  points  out. 

Dome,  Cupola.  In  architecture,  a  cupola  is  a  roof  or  vault  of 
rounded  form.  In  England  the  word  dome  is  generally  applied 
to  such  structures,  the  name  having  been  adopted  into  the  lan- 
guage through  a  mistake.  In  Italy,  the  name  il  duomoy  the  temple. 
is  given  to  the  principal  church  or  cathedral  in  a  place ;  and  as 
most  of  the  Italian  churches  have  cupolas,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  word  duomo  referred  only  to  the  rounded  shape.  An 
Italian,  speaking  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  applies  the  term  duomo, 
or  temple,  to  the  entire  building ;  an  Englishman,  speaking  of  the 
dome  (JT  St.  Paul's,  erroneously  limits  the  meaning  of  the  word  to 
the  magnificent  cupola  by  which  it  is  surmounted. 

Domeiday  Book.  A  book  made  by  order  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  which  the  extent  and  value  of  lands  in  England,  with 
the  owners'  names,  were  entered.  ^  It  was  composed  after  the  two 
examples  of  the  times  of  Ethelbert  and  Alfred.  It  was  laid  up  in 
the  church  of  Winchester,  and  for  that  reason,  as  graver  authors 
say,  was  called  "  Liber  domua  Dei "  [the  Book  of  the  Lord  God], 
and  by  corruption  of  the  last  two  words,  Domes-day  Book,' — 
Veretegan, 

Pomine  dirige  not,  the  Latin  motto  of  the  City  of  Loudoui 
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means  '  0  Lord,  direct  ub.'  It  is  divided  into  syllables  tims  :-^ 
Domrirfie  dirH-ge  nos. 

Donkey.  This  now  common  name  for  an  ass  was  unknown 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  and  it  seems 
to  have  originated  in  London.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the 
word  is  in  '  A  Poetical  Answer  to  Mr.  Peter  Pindar's  Benevo- 
lent Epistle  to  John  Nichols/  1790,  where  the  following  lines 
occur : — 

But)  Peter,  thoa  art  mounted  on  a  Neddy, 

Or  in  the  London  phraae,  thoa  Dev'nBhire  monkey,    * 

Thy  Pegasas  is  nothing  but  a  Donkey, 

It  was  not  until  about  1850  that  the  word  '  donkey '  found  its 
way  into  the  dictionaries.  It  is  a  nickname  for  the  ass,  and 
nothing  more. 

Don't  care  a  fig  is  properly  '  don't  care  a  fco*  Fico  means  a 
contemptuous  snapping  of  the  fingers.     Shakespeare  has  '  a  fico  for 

the  phrase.' 

Dormer  Window.  A  dormer  window  is  a  vertical  window  in 
the  sloping  roof  of  a  house  ;  so  called  from  its  lighting  a  *  dormi- 
tory/ or  sleeping-place,  from  dorinio,  to  sleep. 

Dote,  Fond.  Both  these  words  originally  meant  *  foolish.'  We 
still  Ciill  an  imbecile  man  a  *  dotard,'  and  say  that  he  is  in  his 
*  dotage.'  *  Fond '  implied  weakness,  silliness,  or  simplicity.  Shake- 
H|)eai'o  describes  Lear  as  *  a  foolish,  fond  old  man  * ;  and,  in  *  Corio- 
lauus,'  tells  us  that  *  'Tis  fo7id  to  wail  inevitable  strokes ' ;  while 
Aschani  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  *  beaten  out  of  all 
love  of  learning  by  a  foml  [that  is,  foolish]  schoolmaster.'  It  i* 
rui'ious  to  note  that  if  wc  say  wo  are  *  dotini^ly  fond  '  of  some  one, 
both  th(^  words  imply  that  wc  arc  making  fools  of  ouraelves. 

Dotting  the  i.  D'lsraeli  (*  Curi(\sities  of  Literature '),  in  ex- 
])08ing  a  literary  forgeiy,  says,  'Besides  that,  there  were  dots  on 
the  lettor  i,  a  custom  not  practLsetl  till  the  eleventh  century.' 

Double  Christian  Names.  The  eiirliest  known  mention  of  a 
double  Christian  name  is  in  a  deed  jx)ll,  3C  Edward  III.  (anno 
1 363),  exocut<Hl  by  *  Stephen,  son  of  John  Fylip  Curpel  of  Fine- 
liam.'  Verstegan  says,  *  It  is  often  seen  in  Germany,  that  either 
[?  each]  godfather  at  a  christning,  giveth  his  name  to  his  god  son; 
and  thei^efore  it  oometh  that  many  have  two  proper  names  besides 
their  simames.' 

Double-headed  Eagle.  The  Eiigles  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Empires  had  their  heads  turned  in  opposite  directions. 
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When  the  empires  were  imited  nnder  Charlemagne  in  802,  the 
two  shields  were  divided  perpendicularly,  and  the  halves  of  each 
were  bronght  together  to  form  a  united  shield.  The  compound 
shield,  therefore,  shows  only  one  body,  but  the  two  heads  are 
retained. 

Boubtfdl  Orthography.  The  orthography  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  far  from  settled.  Dr.  Worcester,  in  his  great  Dictionary, 
gives  a  list  of  about  1,800  words  differently  spelt  by  English 
writers.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  Johnson's  time :  as, 
for  instance,  the  omission  of  A;  in  the  words  musick,  logick, 
publick,  &c. ;  and  of  the  u  in  error,  emperor,  kc.  There  is 
still,  however,  doubt  whether  '  travelling '  i^ould  be  spelt  with  U^ 
*  worshippers  *  with  jop,  *  civilize  *  with  «  or  *,  *  alchemy  *  with  a  y, 
as  '  alchymy,'  or  '  bason '  with  an  o  or  with  an  t,  as  '  basin.' 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  an  English  '  Academy '  on  the  model  of 
the  French  one  in  clearing  up  these  and  other  doubtful  matters  in 
the  English  language. 

Douceur.  This  is  a  Fi'ench  word  signifying  '  sweetness.'  In 
England  it  b  used  to  designate  a  gift,  or  bribe. 

Boat  is  do  out^  as  '  dout  the  candle.'  Many  other  phrases 
are  similarly  contracted,  as  don,  for  '  do  on ';  doff,  for  '  do  off.' 
To  *  doff  your  hat '  is  to  take,  or  do  it,  off.     See  Dup. 

Douters.  Amongst  old-fashioned  people,  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties, it  is  not  usual  to  use  extinguishers  for  putting  out  candles. 
An  instrument  is  employed  similar  to  ordinaiy  snuffers,  but 
having  a  pair  of  flat  discs  nt  the  end  wdth  which  to  ])inch  the  wick 
and  so  extinguish  the  flamo.  These  are  called  *  douters/  from  the 
old  verb  dotU  (which  see).  The  following  witty  impromptu  was 
sent  by  a  lady,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  friend  who  had  made  her  a 
present  of  a  pair  of  these  old-fashioned  extinguishers  : — 

An  age  of  sceptics  this,  no  doubt, 
Colenso,  and  such  out-and-outera ; 
Bat  you,  mj  fHend,  are  doubly  bold, 
In  sending  me  a  pair  of  douters, 
I  doubt  the  doubtful  gift  to  take — 
But  no !  I  will  accept  in  blindness ; 
111  dout  the  candles  for  your  sake. 
But  oh  !  rU  never  doubt  your  kindness. 

Dowager.  Strictly  speaking,  a  dowager  is  an  endowed  widow ; 
that  is,  one  who  has  a  '  dower '  from  her  late  husband,  or  who  has 
property  brought  by  her  to  her  husband  on  marriage  ('dowry') 
and  settled  on  herself  after  his  decease.    In  practice  the  i:^mQ 
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*  dowager '  is  applied  to  any  widowed  lady  of  title,  to  distinguish 
her  from  the  wife  of  the  present  holder  of  the  title. 

Dowdy,  from  the  Scandinavian  JDawdie,  a  dirty,  slovenly, 
dawdling,  indolent  woman. 

Dower,  Dowry.  Dower  is  the  estate  for  life  which  a  widow 
acquires  in  a  portion  of  her  husband's  real  estate  after  his  death. 
Dowry  is  the  portion  brought  by  the  wife  to  her  husband  upon 
their  marriage. 

Dowgate,  London.    A  corruption  of  Dourgate,  ie.  Watergate. 

Dowlas  is  a  kind  of  linen  cloth  first  made  at  DoorlaoSy  a  town 
of  Picardy. 

Downing  Street  was  named  after  Sir  George  Downing,  who, 
according  to  Wood,  was  '  a  sider  with  all  times  and  changes,  skilled 
in  the  common  cant,  and  a  preacher  occasionally.'  He  was  sent 
by  Cromwell  to  Holland  as  resident  there.  After  the  Restoration 
he  espoused  the  King's  cause,  and  was  knighted  and  elected  M.P. 
for  Morpeth' in  1661.  He  was  afterwards  created  a  baronet.  He 
died  in  1684. 

Doyleys  were  so  named  from  a  tradesman  of  that  name  who 
first  introduced  them.  The  family  of  the  Doyleys  were  linen  and 
woollen  drapers,  who  lived  in  a  house  at  the  comer  of  Upper  Wel- 
lington Street  in  the  Strand,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Ajine  until 
about  1850.  Dryden  speaks  of  *  Doiley '  petticoats,  and  Steele,  in 
the  *  Guardian '  (No.  102),  of  his  *  Doiley '  suit.  Mr.  Wedgwood 
thinks  this  derivation  wrong,  and  suggests  the  Dutch  dwcteU,  a 
towel.  The  Swiss  word  for  a  napkin  comes  even  nearer ;  it  is 
dwaJieli, 

Dozen,  from  the  Teutonic  deux,  two,  and  zen,  ten. 

Dragoons  are  cavalry  trained  to  act  cither  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  as  emergencies  i-equire.  They  are  so  Ciilled  from  carrying  a 
short-barrelled  firearm  anciently  called  a  dragoon. 

Dramatic  Critics.  The  writer  of  the  article  *  London  '  in  the 
'Parliamentary  Gazetteer'  (FuUarton  and  Co.),  in  a  note  on  the 
early  London  theatres,  says,  *  Tlie  critics  sat  on  the  stage,  and 
were  supplied  with  pipes  and  tobacco  '  (vol.  iii.) 

Drat  'em  and  Od  rot  'em.  These  colloquial  terms,  used  so  fre- 
quently by  old  playwriters,  and  by  modem  scolds,  are  probably 
contractions  of  ^  Slay  the  gods  out-root  them.' — Notes  and  Queriei. 
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Dray,  or  Drey,  is  the  old  name  for  a  squirrers  nest.  The 
woixl  is  in  frequent  use  among  the  older  poets,  e.g. — 

Whilst  he  from  tree  to  tree,  from  Bpray  to  sprar, 
Getfl  to  the  woods  and  hides  him  in  his  dray. 

Browne,  Pastorals,  i.  5. 

Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 

And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. — A  Fable  (^Courper). 

Drediell,  or  Threshell,  a  flail.  This  word  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  word  '  threshold.'  Aubrey  says,  the  inmates 
of  a  honse  he  is  speaking  of '  think  not  the  noise  of  the  ^Hhreshell " 
ill  mosique.'  The  word,  in  the  form  dreshell,  or  draishell,  was 
until  lately  common  in  tiie  West  of  England.  It  is  probably  a 
oormption  of  '  thrashall.'  The  West  of  England  rustics  call  the 
two  parts  of  the  draishall  by  separate  names,  the  handataff,  and 
the  vUUl^  or  fltgd^  which  is  *  flying-staff,'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fleogatif  to  fly.  Over  the  greater  part  of  England  the  latter  term 
only  has  be^  retained,  and  the  compound  implement  is  known 
only  a8  the  '  flaiL' 

Dresser.  Tbe  'kitchen  dresser'  of  our  days  had  an  exalted 
origin.  Mr.  Wright  tells  us  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
eentories,  <  one  of  the  great  objects  of  ostentation  in  a  rich  man's 
house  was  his  plate,  which  at  dinner-time  he  brought  forth,  and 
caused  to  be  spread  on  a  table  in  sight  of  his  guests.  Afterwards, 
to  exhibit  the  plate  to  more  advantage,  the  table  was  made  with 
shelves  or  steps,  on  which  the  different  articles  could  be  arranged 
in  rows,  one  above  another.  It  was  called  in  French,  or  Anglo- 
Norman,  a  buffet,  or  a  dressoir  (dresser),  the  latter  name  being 
given  to  it  because,  on  it,  the  different  articles  were  drets^,  or 
arranged.' — Domestic  Marmera  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  379. 

Drinking  Fountains  in  the  seventh  centuiy.  In  '  Hardyng's 
Chronicle '  (ed.  by  Ellis,  p.  162)  it  is  stated  that  King  Ethelfryde 

Majde  he  welles  in  dinerse  countrees  spred. 
By  the  hye  waves,  in  cnppes  of  copper  clene 
For  tranelling  folke,  faste  chayned  as  it  was  sene. 

Drinking  Healths.    The  custom  of  drinking  healths  is  of  great 

antiquity.     A  story  is  current  that  at  an  entertainment  given  by 

Hengist,  in  the  fifth  century,  to  the  British  king,  Vortigem,  the 

young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  host,  Howeiia,  knelt  and  pro- 

■entod  the  wine  cup  to  the  king,  saying  as  she   did  so,  ^Liever 

lyning,  icasshaV — *Dear  king,  your  health  ' — and  this  is  generally 

quoted  as  the  origin  of  the  custom.     See  Toast. 
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Dropsy.    An  abbreviation  of  *  Hydropisy ' ;  from  hydovy  water. 

Drum.  This  word,  so  much  used  a  generation  or  two  ago  to 
signify  an  evening  party,  and  latterly  in  the  phrase  '  kettle-dram/ 
a  tea-party,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  droniy  a  crowd. 

Drum.  The  '  beats '  of  the  drum,  used  as  signals  in  the  British 
infantry,  were  composed  by  Drum-Major  Potter,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards. 

Drummer.  In  America,  a  commercial  traveller  is  called  a 
drummer f  and  travelling  in  search  of  business  is  called  drumming* 
'  The  expenses  of  drumming  amount  to  no  small  sum.  Bendes 
employing  extra  clerks,  and  paying  the  extra  price  for  their  board 
at  the  hotels,  the  merchant  has  to  be  very  liberal  with  his  money 
in  paying  for  wine,  oyster  suppers,  theatre  tickets,  and  such  other 
means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  country  merchant  as  are 
usually  resorted  to  by  drumm>er8* — Perils  of  Pearl  Street^  ix. 

Drunk  as  Blazes.     This  vulgar  expression  is  a  corruption  of 

*  drunk  as  Blaizers.'  Bishop  Blaize  is  the  patron  saint  of  wool- 
combers,  who,  at  Leicester  and  elsewhere,  celebrate  his  festival 
with  mai'chings  and  great  convivLalities.     In  Sir  Thomas  Wyse's 

*  Impressions  of  Greece,*  he   mentions  this  custom,  and  says : — 

*  Those  who  took  part  in  the  procession  were  called  Blaizers,  and 
the  phrase  "  as  drunk  as  Blaizers  "  originated  in  the  convivialities 
common  on  these  occasions.' 

Drunk  as  Chloe.  This  saying  probably  refers  to  the  lady  of 
that  name,  notorious  for  her  drinkiiig  habits,  so  often  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Pnor  in  his  poems. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  originally  a  cockpit,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  theatre  in  the  time  of  James  I.  lb  was  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  in  16G2,  burnt  in  1672,  and  a  new  one  built  by  Wren 
in  1674.  The  interior  was  rebuilt  in  1775.  In  1791  it  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  being  opened  in  1794.  It  was  burnt  down 
February  1809,  and  replaced  by  the  pi'esent  building,  which  was 
opened  October  10,  1812.     See  JPiT. 

Dryasdust.  Scott  probably  got  his  first  idea  of  this  name  from 
the  assumed  name  of  the  author  of  *  Wit  Revived,  or  a  New  and 
Excellent  Way  of  Divertissement,  Digested  into  most  Ingenious 
Questions  and  Answers,'  by  Asdryasdust  Tossofacean  (London, 
1674,  12mo.).  Lowndes  says  a  copy  was  sold  at  Heber's  sale,  for 
21  Us.  Od.—Bohn,  p.  2958. 
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Dublin.  In  the  Irish  language  this  is  Dubh-linn,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  '  black-pool.'  The  name  has  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  site  of  the  city  was  formerly  a  black,  slimy 
expanse  of  mnd,  through  which  the  Elver  Liffey  flowed  sluggishly 
to  the  sea. 

Dncats  were  first  coined  in  Sicily.  They  take  their  name  from 
the  word  JDueatua,  which  was  part  of  the  inscription  the  earliest 
bore.    DtuxUua  means  '  Duchy.' 

Dncking-stooL  The '  duckingnstool '  was  an  instniment  formerly 
used  for  punishing  scolding  wives.  It  was  a  chair,  fixed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  beam,  working  on  a  pivot,  between  two  uprights 
fixed  upon  a  rude  cart  with  low  wheels.  The  offender  was  fastened 
in  the  chair,  which  was  then  wheeled  to  the  nearest  river,  or  pond, 
where  the  short  end  of  the  beam  being  raised,  she  was  dipped  over 
head  in  the  water.  The  last '  ducking '  was  at  Leominster,  in  1809, 
when  one  Jenny  Piper  was  so  punished.  The  stool  is  still  in 
existence,  and  has  recently  (October  1879)  *  been  repaired  by  Mr. 
Arkwright,  of  Hampton  Court,  and  is  now  in  safe  keeping  in  the 
Town  Hall,  where  it  may  be  seen  upon  application.' 

Sacks  and  Drakes.  To  '  make  ducks  and  drakes '  with  one's 
money  is  an  allusion  to  a  game  played  by  boys,  who  take  oyster- 
shells,  or  flat  stones,  and  throw  them  horizontally  along  the  surface 
of  a  piece  of  water,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  missiles  skim  along 
the  surface,  touching  it  many  times  and  again  emerging.  The  first 
time  the  stone  emerges  it  is  a  duck,  the  second  a  drake ;  and  so  on. 
according  to  the  old  doggerel — 

A  duck  and  a  drake. 

And  a  half^nny  cake. 

And  a  penny  to  pay  the  baker,  &c. 

The  meaning,  in  the  case  of  money,  is,  that  the  spendthrift  meta- 
phorically uses  coins,  as  boys  use  stones,  to  make  *  ducks  and 
drakes.' 

Dudgeon.    In  '  Macbeth,'  act  ii.  scene  1,  Shakespeare  has — 

I  see  thee  yet, 
And  on  thy  b^ade  and  dudgeon  gouta  of  blood 
Which  vrad  net  so  before. 

The  term  dudgeon  was  for  a  long  time  misunderstood,  a  *  dudgeon- 
dag^r '  being  defined  as  a  small  dagger.  It  was  correctly  explained 
by  Bishop  Wilkins,  who,  in  his  *  R^  Character,'  explains  'dudgeon ' 
to  be  the  root  of  the  box-tree ;  and  dudgeon  dagger  '  a  small  sword 
whose  handle  is  of  the  root  of  box/    Gerrard,  nnder  t\id  9ixVm^ 
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*  Box- tree,'  writes  : — *  The  root  is  likewise  yellow,  and  harder  than 
the  timber,  and  of  greater  beauty,  and  more  fit  for  dagger-hafts  •  .  . 
Turners  and  others  doe  call  this  wood  dudgeon,  wherewith  they 
make  dvdgeoTirhafttd  daggers.'  The  word  dudgeon  seems  after- 
wards, for  brevity's  sake,  to  have  been  used  for  '  dagger.'  Butler 
sa3rs  df  his  hero's  dagger : — 

It  was  a  Berviceable  dadgeon, 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging.— iltufi&iKU,  1.  L'v.  879. 

'  Gouts  of  blood,'  in  the  first  quotation,  is  drops  :  gouUe,  EreQchy 
a  drop. 

Duel.  DueUum,  in  Latin,  signifies  a  battle  between  any 
number  of  combatants.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  use  of  the  Latin 
word  duo,  two,  and  of  the  familiar  term  '  the  dual  number,'  in- 
duced the  erroneous  belief  that  the  combats  between  two  peraonB, 
then  so  common,  must  be  the  duellum  of  the  Bomans ;  who,  how- 
ever, had  no  notion  of  a  practice  such  as  the  modem  'duel.' 
Neither  was  duelling  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  it  was 
probably  introduced  by  the  Normans.  Up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
tidal  by  duel  was  a  regular  judicial  proceeding.  Duelling  de- 
clined during  the  Commonwealth,  but  revived,  and  became  very 
prevalent,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Queen  Anne,  in  a  Speech 
to  Parliament,  in  1712,  recommended  an  Act  for  its  abolition,  but 
it  was  not  passed,  and  the  custom  prevailed  until  1844,  when  some 
new  Articles  of  "War  were  issued,  under  which  any  ofiScer  *  who 
shall  send  or  accept  a  challenge,  or  who,  being  privy  to  an  intention 
to  fight  a  duel,  sliall  not  take  active  measures  to  prevent  it,  or  who 
shall  upbraid  another  for  refusing,  or  for  not  giving,  a  challenge,' 
is  made  liable  to  be  cashiered.  Under  this  rule,  the  practice  may 
be  said  to  have  become  obsolete  in  this  country.  Duels  are  still, 
however,  occasionally  fought  in  France,  and  other  Continental 
countries. 

Duffer.  A  *  dufier '  was  one  who  ofiered  inferior  goods  to  the 
unwary,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  smuggled.     In  the 

*  Oxford  Journal,'  May  25,  1765,  is  an  account  of  the  apprehension 
of  *  an  East  India  Duffer,  or  fellow  who  pretends  to  sell  ignorant 
people  great  bargains  of  smuggled  goods.' 

Dulwich  College  was  founded  in  1619,  by  Edward  Alleyne,  a 
tragic  actor.  The  pictures  in  the  Gallery  were  bequeathed,  in  1 81 1, 
by  Sir  F.  Bourgeois. 

Dumb-bell.     The  original  dumb-bell  was  an  apparatus  contrived 
Jike  that  for  ringing  church-be\\B  *,  t\ia\i  \&,  ^  iLeavy  flywheel  with  a 
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weight  attached,  which  was  set  in  motion  like  a  church  bell,  until 
it  acquired  sufficient  impetus  to  carry  the  gymnast  up  and  down, 
and  so  bring  the  muscles  into  active  play.  There  is  one  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  present  day.  The  modem  weights,  so  called, 
produce  similar  results,  in  a  less  cumbrous  and  more  agreeable 
manner. 

IhuL  It  is  said  that  this  word  originated  in  the  name  of  John 
Dun,  a  bailiff  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  who  was  so 
active  in  collecting  debts,  that  it  became  proverbial  to  say  of  any- 
one who  was  slow  to  pay,  that  the  creditor  must '  dun  him ' ;  that 
isy  send  Don  after  him. 

Bnnee.  This  word  is  beHeved  to  be  from  the  name  of  Duns 
Sootus,  a  medieval  divine.  A  more  probable  theory  is  that  of 
Dr.  Mackay,  who  derives  it  from  '  the  Craelic  doncLs,  bod  luck ; 
or  in  contempt  a  poor  ignorant  creature.  The  Lowland  Scotch, 
borrowing  from  the  Gaelic,  has  donsie,  unfortunate,  obstinate, 
stapid ;  whence  dunce,  a  poor  unfortunate  creature,  incapable  of 
instruction.' 

Bun  Cow  of  Warwick.  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  said  to  have 
killed  a  monster  cow  of  a  dun  colour,  which  had  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  huge  bones  are  shown  to  visitors  at  Warwick 
Castle  as  those  of  the  veritable  dun  cow.  Professor  Owen  pro- 
noonced  the  bones  to  be  those  of  a  Mastodon,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  says  that  the  tradition  is  founded  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
Dena  gau,  or  Danbh  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dnp  the  door.  This  is  a  common  phrase  in  country  places, 
meaning  '  fasten  the  door.'  It  is  a  contraction  of  the  words  '  Do 
op  the  door.'     See  Dour. 

Dnpe.  The  word  '  dupe '  has  nothing  to  do  with  duplicity. 
'  Dupe '  originally  meant  a  dove  or  pigeon,  the  most  guileless  and 
simple  of  creatures.  Even  now  the  word  '  pigeon '  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  a  silly  fellow  who  may  be  easily  plucked. 

Bnrability  of  Perfdmes.  'Among  the  curiosities  shown  at 
Alnwick  Castle  is  a  vase  taken  from  an  Egyptian  catacomb.  It  is 
full  of  a  mixture  of  gums,  resins,  &c.,  which  evolve  a  pleasant 
odour  to  the  present  day,  although  probably  3,000  years  old.' — 
PUsse's  Art  0/  Perfumery. 

Dust  to  dnst.  The  custom  of  thrice  throwing  earth  into  the 
grave  of  a  corpse  was  anciently  performed  by  the  priest,  as  directed 
by  the  rubric  of  1542.    That  of  1552  first  directed  that  it  should 
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be  done  bj  ^some  one  g^Miding  bj/  Biahop  Gosn  aji  thit  in  hit 
daj  it  wu  ctuktonuiy  in  most  plioes  for  the  priest  to  do  it — 
Blunt ^  Annotate  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Dntch  Auction.  A  nle  in  which  the  aoctioneer  fixes  a  hi^ 
price  upon  that  which  he  has  for  asle^  gndnallj  reducing  it  nntil 
ffome  one  closes  with  the  offer. 

Dwarf.  This  word  did  not  originallj  convey  the  seose  of 
smallness,  bnt  of  crookedness  and  deformitj.  In  the  SouidinaTiaa 
mythology  '  dwarfs '  were  evil  and  deformed  sfdrits. 

Bwty  a  pennyweight.  In  this  symbol  d  is  the  initial  of  dt- 
nariuSf  a  penny,  and  tct  are  the  first  and  final  letters  of  the  word 
weight.     See  Cwt. 


Eager.  Shakespeare,  in  the  first  scene  of '  Hamlet/  has  '  It  is  a 
nippin^^  and  an  eager  air/  and  in  the  fifth  scene,  '  And  card,  like 
ea(/t>r  droppings  into  milk,  the  thin  and  wholesome  blood/  The 
word  *  eager '  here  is  the  French  aif/re,  which  has  several  meanings/ 
those  Tx^ring  upon  these  quotations  being,  for  the  first,  rottgh, 
severe,  harsh ;  and  for  the  second,  acid,  sour.  Our  word  *  vinegar ' 
is  compounded  of  the  French  vin,  wine,  and  aigre,  sour. 

E  and  0  E.  These  letters  are  almost  invariably  found  at  the 
foot  of  merchants'  statements  of  account  They  mean  '  Errors 
and  omif»ions  excepted.' 

Ear  of  Com.  It  is  singular  that  both  in  the  Latin  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  the  name  given  to  arrows  should  be  derived  from 
that  of  cars  of  com.  In  the  Latin  an  ear  of  corn  was  sptca,  and 
an  arrow  was  ajnadum.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  '  ear '  was 
used  as  at  present,  and  an  arrow  was  earh. 

Earl.  '  Before  we  borrowed  the  word  honour  we  used  instead 
thoroof  our  own  ancient  word  ear.  For  noble  or  gentle  we  used 
Jith'l,  "  Ethel "  was  sometimes  in  composition  abridged  to  c/,  so 
lis  of  Kar-etlidy  it  came  to  be  Ear-el,  and  by  abbreviation  "  Earl " ; 
it  iH  as  much  as  to  sJiy  ho7iour-nohle,  or  noble  of  honour.' — Verste- 
(jnn,  Vrstu/f'8f  <tc.,  p.  247.  Eirl  is  the  only  title  of  nobility 
doiivod  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  William  the  Conqueror  first 
jpdft  hereditary  oarls,  but  they  were  to  be  ci^led  counts.    The 
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ancient  title  has,  however,  held  its  position  to  the  present  day,  but 
the  wives  of  earls  are  called  countesses. 

Earliest  Printed  Book.  The  earliest  known  complete  printed 
book  is  a  Latin  Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg  and  Fust  at  Mentz  in 
1455.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
called  the  '  Mazarine  Bible/  from  a  copy  found  in  the  library  of 
CSardinal  Mazarin. 

Early  American  Hewspaper.  Superscription  upon  one  at  the 
State  Paper  Office,  London :  '  Boston,  Printed  by  B.  Pierce  for 
Benjamin  Harris  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  1690.' 

Early  English  Bibles.  '  The  first  edition  of  the  folio  Bible, 
called  "  The  Great  Cromwell  Bible,"  which  was  the  first  EnglLsh 
Bible  issued  by  authority  (1538-1539),  and  was  printed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  consisted  of  2,500  copies,  one  of  which  was 
set  up  in  every  church  in  England,  and  secured  to  a  desk  by  a 
chain*  Within  three  years  there  were  seven  editions  of  this 
work.' — Dibdin,  Bibliographical  Decameron. 

Early  English  Hewspaper.  The  'English  Mercui*ie,'  1588, 
which  for  nearly  a  century  past  was  believed  to  be  the  first  English 
newspaper,  a  paper  for  which  mankind  was  said  to  be  indebted  to 
*  the  wisdom  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  prudence  of  Burleigh,' 
was  proved,  in  1839,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  be  an  impudent  forgery.  One  fact  which  he  mentions  is  con- 
clusive. The  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed  bears  the  arms  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  the  initials  *  G.  R.'  The  *  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  for  May  1850  says,  *  It  may  be  concluded  with  some 
certainty  that  for  "  the  earliest  newspaper  "  we  are  indebted  to  the 
press  of  James  Bettenham  of  St.  John's  Lane.' 

Early  lUnstrated  Book.  The  first  book  containing  engravings 
is  a  copy  of  *  Dante's  Poems '  printed  at  Florence  in  1481. 

Early  Local  Hewspaper.  In  Beid's  '  Handbook  to  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  *  it  is  stated  that  *  The  earliest  instance  of  the  printing 
of  a  newspaper  in  any  prominent  town  in  Great  Britain  occurred 
in  Newcastle  during  the  sojourn  of  Charles  I.  in  the  North  in 
1639.  He  was  attende<l  by  Bobert  Barker,  the  Royal  Printer, 
who  issued  a  news-sheet  from  time  to  time.' 

Early  London  Banks.  Child's  Bank  was  established  in  1663 ; 
Eloare's  in  1 675  ;  Snow's  in  1 680 ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  in  1 694. 

Early  mention  of  Playbills.  In  the  '  Books  of  the  Stationers* 
Company '  there  is  an  entiy  (October  1567)  of  a  licence  grojat^l  Vi 
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John  Chavlewood  *■  by  the  whole  consent  of  the  assistants/  for  the 
'  Onlye  ymprinting  of  all  maner  of  bills  for  players.  Provided  that 
if  any  trouble  arise  herebye,  then  Charlewood  to  bear  the  charges.' 

Early  mention  of  Bailroads.  In  North's  '  Life  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  North'  (1676)  is  the  following: — *At  that  period  near 
Newcastle-on*the-Tyne  coals  were  conveyed  from  the  mines  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  laying  rails  of  timber  exactly  straight  and 
parallel ;  and  bulky  carts  were  made  with  four  rollers  fitting  these 
i-ails,  whereby  the  carriage  Was  made  so  easy  that  one  horse  woald 
draw  four  or  five  chaldrons.' 

Early  Hewspaper  Advertisements.  The  earliest  known  ad- 
vertisement occurs  in  the  '  Mercurius  Elencticus/  No.  45,  Oct.  4, 
1648,  and  is  as  follows  : — '  The  reader  is  desired  to  peruse  A  Ser- 
mon Entituled  A  Lookmg  Glasae  for  LewiUerSy  Proached  at  St. 
Peters,  Paules  Wharf,  on  Sunday,  Sep.  24,  1648,  by  Paul  Kndil, 
M^.  of  Arts.  Another  Tract  called  A  Reflex  upon  our  Be- 
formers,  with  a  Prayer  for  the  Parliament.'  This  is  four  years 
earlier  than  the  one  mentioned  as  the  earliest  by  Mr.  James  Qrant 
in  his  work  *  The  Newspaper  Press.' 

Early  notice  of  Gas.  Li  the '  Times '  newspaper.  May  17, 1800, 
is  an  advertisement  of  a  display  of  *  Philosophical  Fireworks,'  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  which  states  that  *  The  Theatre  will  be  illu- 
minated by  a  most  curious  aeroferic  Branch,  which  is  lighted  and 
extinguished  in  a  moment.' 

Early  Theatres.  The  earliest  theatrical  performances  in  Eng- 
land took  place  in  inn  yards.  The  spectators  watched  the  perfor- 
mances from  the  open  galleries  which  led  to  the  bedchambers  of 
the  inn.  The  Globe  Theatre,  which  was  built  on  the  grounds 
of  the  *  Globe  Tavern,'  was  modelled  much  in  the  style  of  an  inn- 
yard,  being  without  a  roof.*  The  galleries,  or  *  scaffolds'  as  they 
were  called,  ran  tier  above  tier  round  three  sides  of  the  building 
over  the  *  rooms '  which  corresponded  to  our  modem  boxes.  What 
we  call  the  pit  was  then  the  *  ground,'  where  the  common  people 
stood  to  witness  the  performances.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  this 
portion  of  a  theatrical  audience  as  Hhe  groundlings,'  and  Ben 
Jonson  mentions  *the  underatatidiyig  gentlemen  of  the  ground,* 
In  Shakespeare's  time  the  price  of  admission  to  the  *  rooms '  was 
a  shilling,  and  to  the  'scaffolds'  sixpence.  The  charge  for  ad- 
mission to  the  '  ground '  varied,  being  in  some  cases  as  low  as  a 
penny. 

'  It  was  afterwards  thatched,  except  in  the  centre,  which  was  left  open  to 
fft'yc  light. 
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Early  use  of  Hydropathy.  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Cole  in 
1775,  'At  Malvern  they  certainly  put  patients  into  sheets  just 
dipped  in  the  spring.' — Letters,  vol.  v.^  p.  419. 

Early  Watohea.  The  early  watches  were  driven  by  catgut 
pullies  instead  of  chain.  In  Beckmann's  *  History  of  Inventions/ 
edit.  1846y  voL  L,  p.  362,  is  a  note  stating  that  Sir  Bichard  Burton 
of  Backet's  Hill,  Isle  of  Thanet,  has  a  silver  watch,  presumably  of 
the  time  of  Elistbeth,  in  which  catgut  is  used  in  place  of  chain. 

Earn.  Gomes  from  an  old  Teutonic  word  for  harvest,  implying 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  one's  labour.  In  Dutch  the  word  for  harvest 
is  erne,  and  emcm  is  to  reap.  In  German  emte  means  harvest ; 
in  Bavarian  am  is  harvest,  and  amen  signifies  both  to  reap  and 
to  earn  wages  (g'amen). 

Earth.  '  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof.'  It 
is  generally,  but  erroneously,  thought  that  Prince  Albert  suggested 
these  words  as  appropriate  for  an  inscription  on  the  pediment 
of  ihe  Boyal  Exchange.  The  correct  story  is  given  by  the  archi- 
tect (Mr.  Tite)  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times,'  March  13th,  1862,  from 
which  the  following  is  condensed  : — 'The  figure  of  Gommerce 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  group  upon  an  elevated  pedestal,  which, 
when  completed  of  proper  size,  looked  very  bare,  though  the  defect 
was  not  apparent  in  the  model.  Sculptor  and  architect  tried 
various  plans  to  hide  the  defect — wreaths,  festoons,  Sic. — but  all 
were  unsatisfactory.  Prince  Albert  on  a  visit  to  Westmaoott's 
studio  advised  some  religious  inscription,  which  he  particularly 
wished  should  be  in  English.  Mr.  Westmacott  consulted  Dr. 
Milman,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  suggested  the  words  of  the 
Ptelmist^  which  were  adopted.' 

Earwig.  The  popular  notion  is  that  this  insect  is  named  from 
its  supposed  propensity  to  creep  into  the  human  ear.  This  is  an 
error.  In  old  J^glish  the  word  ear  meant  an  undeveloped  flower- 
bud,  particularly  of  com,  and  vnc  meant  a  hiding-place  or  dwell- 
ing. The  favourite  hiding  place  of  the  insect  under  notice  is  in 
closely  shielded  bud-ears  of  plants,  hence  the  name  carwic,  which 
was  originally  so  written,  but  has  since  been  corrupted  into 
earwig. 

EaseL  The  name  of  the  painter's  easel  \&  from  the  German 
esel,  an  ass. 

Easter  Dnes,  or  Easter  Offerings.  Under  the  old  laws,  the 
rector  of  a  parish  was  entitled  to  tithes  of  the  labour  ot  \iS& 
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parishioners.  The  Easter  offerings  now  are  voluntary  contribu- 
tions as  compensation  to  the  clergy  in  respect  of  these  personal 
tithes. 

Eating-houses  in  Newfoundland.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  earthenware  plates  and  dishes  were  almost  unknown 
luxuries  in  Newfoundland.  At  the  public  eating-houses,  iron 
hoops,  some  ten  inches  diameter,  were  fastened  to  the  tables,  and 
from  the  receptacles  thus  formed  the  customers  ate  their  food. 

Ecce  Homo,  Latin,  literally  '  Behold  the  Man,'  the  words  used 
by  Pilate  (John  xix.  5).  It  is  generally  applied  to  the  Saviour. 
It  is  divided  and  pronounced  Ek-se  ho-mo. 

Ecclesiastes.  This  canonical  book  is  generally  attributed  to 
Solomon,  but  the  authorship  is  disputed,  and  it  is  now  thought  by 
the  most  competent  critics  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  340 
B.C.  The  verse  (chtip.  i.  12)  where  the  writer  says,  *I  the  preacher 
was  king  over  Israel/  could  not  have  been  written  by  Solomon,  as 
he  was  king  until  his  death.  The  allusions  to  the  state  of  the 
laws,  injustice  amongst  judges,  <fec.,  do  not  correspond  to  circum- 
stances in  Solomon's  time ;  and  the  language,  according  to  Dr. 
Davidson,  distinctly  points  to  its  origin  at  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Eclipse.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  moon  coming  in 
a  direct  line  between  the  earth  and  the  face  of  the  sun.  An  oclipse 
of  the  moon  is  cause<l  by  the  earth  coming  between  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  so  that  the  jshiidow  of  the  earth  is  thrown  upon  the 
moon. 

Eddy.  Mr.  Wedgwood  derives  this  word  from  the  old  Norse 
yda^  a  whii'l|X)ol. 

Edict  of  Nantes.  This  famous  edict  was  issued  April  13th, 
1598,  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  secure  to  the  Protestants  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  It  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1610,  ami  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1652.  Afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  caprice, 
Louis  revoked  it,  October  22,  1685.  This  step  led  to  a  renewal  of 
the  persecutions  and  bloody  scenes  which  had  been  enacted 
against  the  Protestants  before  the  promulgation  of  the  edict. 
Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  perished  by  the  sword.  About  half  a 
million  of  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  of  the  people  emi- 
grated, carrying  with  them  immense  sums  of  money,  together  with 
many  industrial  arts.  The  greater  part  of  tliese  emigrants  settled 
in  England,  whei*e  they  established  silk  manufactures,  glass  niak- 
in£r,  and  many  other  trades  which  up  to  that  time  were  unknown 
in  Eaghmd, 
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Edify,  from  the  Latin  edjtn^  a  bnilding,  means  to  build  up. 

There  was  a  hoi/  chapel  eSJUd, 

From  the  same  root  we  get  the  word  edifice. 

Educate.  This  word  is  from  the  Latin  educOy  to  lead  forth. 
It  is  often  improperly  used  instead  of  the  word  'instruct.'  To 
educate^  means  to  '  bring  out '  the  latent  or  innate  faculties  of  the 
mind.  To  instruct  means  to  '  impart '  knowledge,  to  '  inform '  the 
mind,  to  teach,  to  direct. 

Efllgy.  This  word  originally  meant  the  features.  In  a  MS. 
declaration  by  Lord  Golerain  in  1675,  bound  up  in  'Dugdale's 
History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,'  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  there  is  an  account  of  the  disinterment  of  the  body  of 
Bishop  Braybrooke,  who  had  been  buried  250  years.  In  this 
acooont  the  following  words  occur : — *  On  the  right  side  of  y« 
cheek  there  was  flesh  and  hair  visible,  enough  to  give  some  notice 
ci\^  effigy' 

Eggs  as  food.  The  most  ancient  Scriptural  allusion  to  eggs  as 
food  is  in  Job  vi.  6  :  'Is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg  1 ' 

Eglantine.  Milton  was  mistaken  in  giving  the  name  '  eglan- 
tine '  to  the  honeysuckle.  The  true  eglantine  is  the  prickly  sweet- 
briar  of  our  gardens  {Rosa  rvhiginosa), 

Egyptian  Hall.  The  Egyptian  Hall  in  the  Mansion  House  of 
the  City  of  London  was  so  odled  because  of  its  exact  correspon- 
dence with  the  Egyptian  Hall  described  by  Yitruvius. 

Ei,  or  le.  This  combination  is  very  puzzling,  even  to  persons 
well  acquainted  with  orthography.  A  simple  rule  is  that  *ei' 
should  always  follow  the  consonants  c  and  s,  as  receive,  seize,  kc, 
and  *ie'  should  follow  all  other  consonants,  as  belief,  thief,  ttc. 
There  are,  however,  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  words  sieve 
and  siege. 

Either,  in  the  sense  of 'each.'  All  the  best  modern  writers  con- 
demn the  use  of  the  word  *  either '  in  this  sense.  Lowth  says 
*  Each  signifies  both  of  them,  taken  distinctly  or  separately; 
either  properly  signifies  only  the  one  or  the  other  taken  disjunc- 
tively. For  which  reason  the  expi-ession  in  the  following  passages 
seems  improper: — "They  crucified  two  others  with  him,  on  either 
side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst." — John  xix.  18.  "  On  either  si«lo 
of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life." — Rev.  xxil  2.*  In  both  cases 
it  should  be  '  on  each  side.' 
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Either,  Heither.  Either  means  one  of  twa  Neither  means 
exactly  the  opposite,  that  is,  not  one  of  two.  In  the  case  of  each 
word  its  meaning  is  limited  to  two  objects.  Yet  both  words 
are  constantly  applied  to  a  greater  numbei*  of  objects ;  not  only  in 
ordinary  speech,  but  in  the  writings  of  persons  who  ought  to  know 
better.  Such  phrases  as  '  It  was  either  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday,  bat  I  don't  know  which,'  may  be  excusable  in  ordi- 
nary speakers;  but  when  a  newspaper  of  position  prints  "in  its 
leading  columns  a  sentence  in  which  we  find  '  Neither  of  the  three 
allied  powers '  we  can  but  wonder.  Even  Archbishop  Trench,  as 
Mr.  Gould  in  his  '  Gkx)d  English '  points  out,  is  not  fi:ee  fbom  this 
error.  In  '  English  Past  and  Present '  Dr.  Trench  has  the  follow- 
ing passage: — *  Either  the  words  were  not  idiomatic,  or  were 
not  intelligible,  or  were  not  needed,  or  looked  ill,  or  sounded  ill, 
or  some  other  valid  reason  existed  against  them.'  In  this  sentenoa 
there  are  fiw^  definite  and  one  indefinite  subject  to  which  the 
word  '  either '  is  applied  or  implied  by  a  writer  who  is  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  pure  English. 

Elbow.  The  ancient  ell,  a  measure,  was  the  length  of  the  arm 
of  Henry  I.     Elbow  is  the  bow,  or  bend,  of  the  ell,  or  arm. 

Electric  Telegraph.  Arthur  Young  ('  Travels  in  France,'  1792) 
says  that  on  October  15th,  1787,  he  saw  at  a  mechanician's  at 
Paris,  an  electrical  machine  and  pith-lmll  electrometer.  A  wire 
connected  this  with  a  similar  cue  in  a  distant  apartment  Words 
given  to  an  operator  in  the  first  room  were  read  by  his  wife  in  the 
other  from  the  pith-ball  motions  there.  *  Thus,'  says  Young, 
*  they  have  invented  an  alphaljet  of  motions  suitable  for  besi^ed 
dties  communicating  outside,'  kc, 

Eleme  Figs  are  brought  from  Eleme,  a  small  village  near 
Smyrna. 

Elephant.  The  hind  legs  of  the  elephant  have  the  kneejoint 
in  front,  as  in  man,  so  that  when  the  knee  is  bent  the  angle  is 
towards  the  head,  and  not  backwards,  as  in  the  horse  and  most  other 
animals.  In  lying  down,  the  elephant  stretches  his  1^  backwards 
as  a  man  does  in  kneeling ;  but  other  animals  biing  the  hind  legs 
forwards.  The  usual  load  of  a  fuU-^rown  elephant  is  about 
5,000  lbs.  The  word  '  trunk '  is  a  foolish  corruption  of  the  old 
English  name  trump,  which  was  correctly  derived  from  the  Latin. 
Pliny  says,  *  the  elephant  can  make  a  noise  like  a  trumpet ' ;  hence 
the  name  trump,  which  the  Fix>ncli  still  retain  {la  trompc),  but 
which  we  have  discarded  for  the  silly  and  inapplicable  word 
'ti-unk.' 
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Eleven,  and  Twelve.  The  names  of  these  two  numbers  are 
cnriooaly  formed  in  all  the  languages  of  the  Teutonic  stock.  Thus 
'  deven '  means  oim  Uft^  ie.  after  counting  ten ;  German,  avnlxf. 
So  *  twelve '  means  ivoo  left ;  in  Gothic,  twct-lif.  In  most  other 
languages  the  names  are  formed  by  adding  one,  or  two,  to  ten,  as 
in  undtdm  and  duodecim ;  on  the  same  principle  as  our  higher 
numbers — ^thirteen,  fourteen,  &c. 

Eliminate  means  to  'throw  out/  to  'reject,'  but  it  is  often 
erroneously  used  to  signify  to  select  for  the  purpose  of  retaining. 

Elizabethan.  This  word  has  but  five  syllables,  but  is  commonly 
pronounced  as  if  there  were  six.  It  is  properly  E-liz-a-be-than — 
not  E-liz-a-be-/Ai-an. 

Embden  Oroats  were  so  named  because  they  were  first  made  at 
Emden,  or  Embden,  a  town  on  the  river  Ems,  in  Hanover. 

Embeole.  At  one  time  this  word  conveyed  no  meaning  of  dis- 
honesty. In  the  will  of  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet,  is  the  following 
bequest : — *  I  leave  to  Mr.  Adrian  Drift,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  employed  and  disposed  of  at  his  discretion,  hoping 
that  his  industry  and  management  will  be  such  that  he  will  not 
embezzle  or  decrease  the  same.' 

Embowel,  DisemboweL  Both  these  words,  notwithstanding 
the  negative  prefix  of  the  last,  have  the  same  signification. 

Embrocation.  Medical  terms  have  greatly  changed  in  signifi- 
cation within  the  last  150  years.  The  woixl  'embrocation,'  for 
instance,  is  defined  by  Bailey  to  be  'a  kind  of  fomentation  wherein 
the  fomenting  liquor  is  let  distil  from  alofl,  drop  by  drop,  very 
slowly,  upon  the  part  or  body  to  be  fomented.' — Dictionary ,  edit. 
1757. 

Emerald.  It  is  very  singular  that  there  are  two  words  in  the 
"Welsh  language  which  together  fairly  describe  the  emerald,  and 
closely  resemble  the  name.  Em  is  a  gem,  and  eiriawl  is  splendid. 
The  name  Emerald  came  originally  from  the  Greek. 

Emerald  We.  The  author  of  this  epithet  was  Br.  "William 
Drennan,  of  Belfast,  who  died  1820.  It  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled 
*  Erin/  of  which  the  fourth  stanza  runs  thus : — 

Arm  of  Erin !  prove  stronpf,  but  be  gentle  as  brave, 
And,  uplifted  to  strike,  still  be  ready  to  save, 
Nor  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause,  or  the  men  of  the  EMEitAU)  Isle. 
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In  a  note  Dr.  Drennan  '  claims  the  original  use  of  an  epithet — 
the  Emerald  Isle,  in  a  party  song  written  in  the  year  1795 ' ;  and 
adds,  '  From  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  since  that  time,  he 
fondly  hopes  that  it  will  gradually  become  associated  with  the 
name  of  his  country,  as  descriptive  of  its  prime  natural  beauty,  and 
its  inestimable  value.' 

Emery  is  so  called  from  Cape  Emeri,  in  the  island  of  Naxos, 
where  the  best  variety  is  obtained. — Brand. 

Emigrate,  Immigrate.  A  person  emignA^&Rfrom  one  country, 
and  immigrates  into  another.  Hence,  an  emigrant  is  a  person 
leaving  his  native  land,  and  an  immigrant  is  one  who  has  arrived 
at  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

Ettimet  and  Ant  '  are  different  spellings  of  the  same  word. 
The  different  spellings  by  which  they  are  bridged  over  are  emmet, 
emet,  emt,  ant.' — Trench. 

Empress.  The  title  Empress  was  applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Edmund  Spenser,  who  dedicated 
*  The  Faerie  Queene  *  *  To  the  Most  High,  Mightie,  and  Magnifi- 
cent Umperesse,  Eenovned  for  Pietie,  Vertve,  and  all  Graciovs 
Government,  Elizabeth,  By  the  Grace  of  God,  Queene  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Virginia,  Defender  of  the  Ftuth,  <fee.. 
Her  Most  Humble  Seruaunt,  Edmund  Spenser,  doth,  in  all  humili- 
tie,'  itc.  (ed.  1612). 

End,  as  an  aflSx  to  the  number  of  places,  is  very  common,  but  its 
meaning  is  not  always  obvious,  as  some  places  having  that  addi- 
tional name  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  in  other  localities  where  the  word  *  end '  seems  altogether 
inappropriate.  In  the  paiish  of  Great  Hampden,  Bucks,  there 
is  a  place  called  Ifonor-end,  as  to  which  the  following  entries  from 
the  parochial  register  afford  some  information  which  may  be 
applicable  to  other  places: — *  1678.  Mary  Harper,  the  \%Tfe  of 
William  Harper,  who  dyed  in  a  barne  at  Honor-end,  or  Inn,  was 
buried  21  daye  of  October,  1678.'  '  1682.  Anne  Williams,  widow, 
a  TmvcUer,  who  dyed  at  Honor  Inne  barne,  was  buried  the  26  of 
June,  1682.'  *  1775.  Dec.  28th.  Mr.  John  Stone  of  Honor's  Inn,' 
There  is  no  inn  now  at  the  place. 

Endemic  diseases  are  those  which,  although  attacking  a 
number  of  people  simultaneously,  are  confined  to  certain  districts 
(;r  countries,  and  seem  to  arise  from  local  causes.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  bo  caused  by  some  peculLir  poison  or  malaria  generated 
ill  the  soil ;  ditfuscd  in  the  atmosphere,  and  weakened  in  its  efifecta 
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in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  place  of  its  origin.  Ague  is 
etiJemic  in  most  fenny  or  marshy  districts,  and  diseases  of  this 
type  are  very  prevalent  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  tropics.  They 
differ  from  epidemic  diseases  in  heing  altogether  free  from  con* 
tagion.  Endemics  are  checked  by  drainage  and  cultivation,  and  in 
some  places,  formerly  almost  uninhabitable,  they  have  completely 
disappeared  under  these  good  influences. 

Endorse  or  Indorse,  from  the  Latin  in,  in,  and  dorsum,  the 
hack.  The  word  originally  meant  something  carried  on  the  back, 
as  elephants  were  said  to  be  *  endorsed  with  towers  of  archers,'  but 
its  meaning  is  now  limited  to  the  signatures  on  the  back  of  bills 
of  exchange,  or  other  commercial  or  legal  documents. 

Endowment  was  formerly  limited  in  meaning  to  money  or 
other  property  settled  upon  a  wife  by  way  of  doicer.  It  has  since 
been  extended  to  money  settled  to  the  use  of  churches,  schools,  and 
other  charities. 

Endue,  Endow,  and  Indue.  Although  Dr.  Johnson  thinks) 
these  are  three  different  verbs,  they  ai-e  probably  but  variations  of 
the  spelling  of  the  same  word.     Milton  has 

More  lovely  than  Pandora  whom  the  Gods 
Endowed  with  all  their  gifUi. 

The  Ck>mmon  Pi-ayer  Book  has 

Kndue  them  with  thy  Holy  Spirit. 

And  Hooker  has  *  God  indued  the  waters  of  Betheeda  with  super- 
natural virtue.'  All  these  uses  are  exactly  synonymous.  But 
there  is  a  stronger  example  in  the  Bible : — '  And  Leah  said,  God 
hath  etulued  me  with  a  good  doicri/.* — Gen,  xxx.  20. 

England.  When  Egbert,  King  of  the  Wcst-Saxons,  in  829,  had 
subjugated  the  other  six  Saxon  kingdoms,  he  summoned  a  general 
council  at  Winchester,  at  which  it  was  declared  that  henceforth 
Britain  should  be  called  England,  its  people  Englishmen,  and  him- 
self King  of  England.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  Angles, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Anglo-Saxons.  Verstegan  says,  in  reference  to 
this  change,  *  To  the  affectation  of  which  name  of  Englishmen  it 
should  seem  he  was  chiefly  moved  in  respect  of  Pope  Gregory,  his 
alluding  to  the  name  of  Engeliace  unto  Angel-like.  The  name  of 
Engel  is  yet  at  this  present  in  all  the  Teutonic  tongues,  to  wit,  the 
High  and  Low  Dutch,  <kc.,  as  much  as  to  say  an  Angel.  And  if  a 
Dutchman  be  asked  how  he  would  in  his  own  language  call  an 
Angel-like-man,  he  would  say  "  ein  Englishman,"  and  lx?ing  asked 
how  in  his  own  language  he  would  or  doth  call  an  Er\g\\s\imvMv^\\<^ 
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can  give  us  no  other  name  for  him  than  that  he  gave  before,  etn 
Englishman ;  Engd  being  in  their  tongue  an  angel,  and  English, 
which  they  wrote  Engelsclief  angel-like.  And  such  reason  and 
consideration  may  have  moved  our  former  kings  upon  their  best 
coyn  of  pure  and  fine  gold  to  set  the  image  of  an  Angel.' — Restv- 
tution  of  Decayed  Intelligence^  edit.  1655,  p.  117. 

English  Cathedrals.  The  longest  cathedml  in  England  is 
that  of  Winchester,  which  is  545  feet ;  the  shortest  Oxford,  wliich 
is  154  feet;  Lincoln  is  the  widest  at  the  transept,  227  feet;  Lich- 
field the  narrowest,  88  feet.  The  following  table  gives  the 
lengt-h  and  breadth  in  feet  of  some  of  the  largest : — 

Internal  length.        Width  of  transept 

Winchester       ....  645  186 

Ely 517  17S 

Canterbury 514  lo4 

York         ......  498  222 

Lincoln 498  227 

I'eterborough 480  202 

Salisburv' 452  210 

Diirhain 420  176 

Gloucester 420  144 

Norwich 411  J  91 

Lichfu:ld 411  88 

Worccdttr 410  130 

English  Dukes.  The  first  English  Duke  was  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  who  w«is  created  Duke  of  Cornwall,  a  title  which 
has  ever  siiico  belonged  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign,  during 
tlie  life  of  his  parent.  He  is  called  dux  natiLS,  or  a  bom  duke,  in 
conti*adLctinction  to  duces  creati,  or  dukes  by  creation.  There  were 
several  dukes  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  but  the  title  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  became  utterly  extinct.  James  i-evived  it  in  favour  of 
George  Villiers,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
Charles  II.  conferred  the  title  on  several  of  his  illegitimate  sons. 

English  Gold  Coinage.  The  gold  coinage  of  England  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  quality  of  the  gold  being 
upwards  of  twenty-three  cai'ats  fine,  or  nearly  pure.  A  pound 
weight  (Troy)  of  this  gold  was  made  into  coins  of  the  curi-ent 
value  of  13/.  3^.  4(/.  The  price  of  gold  gi*adually  ix)se,  until  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  the  product  of  one  pound  of  gold  was 
221.  lOs,  Henry,  as  in  the  case  of  silver,  debased  the  gold,  and 
raised  tlio  amount  of  coinage  per  pound.  He  reduced  the  standard 
to  twenty  carats,  which  he  made  to  produce  30^.  in  money,  making 
enormous  profits  by  the  change.  His  successors  gradually  fell 
hack  upon  the  ancient  standard,  but  in  1604  James  I.   again 
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reduced  it  to  twenty-two  carats,  at  which  it  still  remains.  In 
1604  the  pound  T^y  produced  37/.  4*. ;  the  present  coinage 
value  of  a  pound  of  standard  gold  (22)  is  46/.  \i8.  6d. 

Knglirt  Language.  The  name  Semi-Saxon  was  applied  to  the 
English  language,  as  spoken  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
middle  of  the  Uiirteenth  century.  From  that  period  to  the  death 
of  Edward  III.,  in  1377,  the  term  old  Enjliah  is  applied.  From 
thence  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1 603,  it  is  called 
fuiddU  EnglisJi ;  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  it  has  been  culleil 
modern  Eiiglieh, 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  among  the  many  thousands  of  Norman 
worda  which  were  introduced  into  the  English  language  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  not  a  single  pronoun  is  to  be  foimd.  Lake, 
in  his  '  Inventions  and  DLscoveries,'  in  comparing  the  English  and 
the  Latin  languages,  says,  '^  It  may  be  proved  that  where  a  Latin 
verb  will  admit  of  but  two  variations,  ours,  answering  thereto,  may 
be  very  conveniently  extended  to  eleven  in  the  present  tense,  8i)c 
in  the  past,  and  twenty-four  in  the  future^  with  the  simple  a.ssis- 
tance  of  auxiliaries  and  emphasis  only;  and  every  tense  of  our 
verb,  it  is  calculated,  will  produce  ninety-six  variations.' 

English  Printing.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  earliest 
book  printed  in  England  was  'The  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
Chesse,'  and  that  this  book  was  printed  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1474.  This,  it  seems,  is  a  mistake.  '  It  was,'  says  Blades,  '  trans- 
lated into  English  in  that  year,  but  was  printed  at  Bruges.' 
Caxton  did  not  set  up  his  printing  press  until  1475-6,  and  it  was 
near,  not  inside,  but  outside,  Westminster  Abbey.  The  second 
edition  of  this  book,  under  the  title  of  ^A  book  of  the  Chesse 
Moralysed,'  was  printed  by  Caxton  neare  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1480.  It  is  the  earliest  English  book  having  woodcut  illustra- 
tions.   A  copy  M  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  earliest  book  printed  in  England  on  '  English  made  paper  ' 
was  an  edition  of  Trevisa's  translation  of  Glanville's  '  De  Pioprie- 
tatibus  Kerum,'  which  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Wonle,  at 
Westminster,  in  1495,  on  paper  made  by  John  Tate  at  Hertford. 
A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  British  IVIuseum. — Power ^  Ilamly- 
hook  about  Books,  p.  32. 

English  Salt  in  Prance.  English  table  salt  is  called  in 
France  sel  de  cuisine.    Sel  anglais  means  Epsom  salts. 

English  Silver  Coinage.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the 
pound  (Troy)  of  the  silver  used  for  coinage  contained  1 1  oz.  2  dwts. 
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of  the  pure  metal,  and  wan  coined  into  money  of  the  value  oi\U 
sterling.  The  quality  of  the  metal  used  remained  the  same  until 
the  accession  of  Henry  YIII.,  but  the  size  of  the  coins  had  gradually 
decreased,  so  that,  at  that  time,  a  pound  weight  of  silver  produced 
coins  of  the  value  of  \l.  \l8,  6d.  Henry,  for  the  first  few  yearn  of 
his  reign,  retained  the  ancient  standard  of  quality,  but  ihe  price 
of  silver  continuing  to  rise,  the  poxmd  weight  of  silver  was  made 
to  produce  21,  bs.  in  money.  In  1543  Henry  commenced  a 
system  of  infamous  tampering  with  the  coinage.  He  first  reduced 
the  fineness  of  the  silver  by  1  oz.  2  dwts.  in  each  pound,  leavinfic 
only  10  oz.  of  pure  silver;  and  three  years  afterwards,  he  still 
further  reduced  it,  leaving  only  4  oz.  of  silver  in  each  pound  weight. 
Notwithstanding  this  wholesale  deterioration  of  the  quality,  the 
amount  of  coins  from  each  pound  was  increased  to  2L  8«.,  by 
which  Henry  secured  a  profit  of  4tl.  is.  upon  each  pound  oi 
pure  silver  employed.  In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  Y I. 
this  infamous  system  was  continued ;  but,  in  1551,  four  years  after 
his  accession,  the  standtirtl  of  silver  was  niised  to  1 1  oz.  Mary 
raised  it  to  11  oz.  1  dwt. ;  and  Elizabeth  restored  the  ancient 
standard  of  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
day.     The  pound  weight  is  now  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings. 

Enlist,  or  Inlist,  as  n  soldier,  is  to  enroll  one's  name  in  the  list 
of  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

Enough  and  Enow.  Formerly  these  two  words  were  us^il 
properly,  but  the  word  enoic,  which  is  the  plural  of  enough,  is  now 
disused,  except  by  a  few  old  country  people.  *  Enough '  refers  to 
quantity y  and  *  enow  '  to  numbi^-s ;  as  enough  wheat  or  barley ; 
enow  turnips,  horses,  cows,  or  pigs. 

Entangle.  Tangle  was  the  Anglo-Sjixon  name  for  a  small  bough 
or  twig.  Our  ancestors  used  to  smear  twigs  with  birdlime  to  catcli 
birds,  which,  when  so  caught,  were  said  to  be  entangled.  Hence 
the  modem  word,  applied  to  one  who  is  involved  in  intricate 
matters  from  wliich  he  cannot  disengage  himself.  *  Tlie  Pharisees 
took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle  him  in  his  speech,* — Mail. 
xxii.  15.    . 

Enthusiast  originally  meant  one  who  believed  he  had  a  private 
revelation  from  God ;  a  zealot,  a  fanatic,  a  visionary. 

Envelopes.  Before  the  Penny  Postage  was  introduced  by 
Rowland  Hill,  envelopes  were  smrcoly  known ;  as  the  placing  of  a 
note,  however  small,  in  an  envelope,  however  thin,  would  have  con- 
verted  the  missive  into  a  double  letter,  liable  to  twice  the  amount 
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of  the  ordinaiy  postage.  Now,  more  than  two  millions  of  letters 
in  envelopes  pass  through  the  Post  Office  every  day.  The  first 
envelope-making  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Rowland.  Envelopes  were,  however,  in  use  nearly 
two  centuries  ago.  A  writer  in  'Notes  and  Queries/  October 
3,  1857,  says  that  he  has  an  envelope  which  was  used  as  the  cover 
of  a  letter  sent  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  to  an  English 
general.  '  The  envelope  is  like  those  at  present  in  use,  except  that 
it  opens  at  the  end  like  those  used  by  lawyers  for  deeds.'  Mr.  0. 
Hopper,  in  the  same  periodical  (August  29,  1857),  says : — '  In 
examining  some  papers  recently,  at  the  State  Paper  Office,  I  met 
with  one  cut  nearly  the  same  as  our  modem  envelopes,  and  attached 
to  a  letter  of  May  16,  1696,  addressed  by  Sir  James  Ogilvie  to  the 
Kight  Hon.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  State;  the  size 
was  4^  by  3  inches.' 

Epilogue  (from  the  Greek  e/n,  upon,  and  logos,  a  discourse)  is 
properly  what  is  termed  a  peroration ;  but  its  use  is  now  conned 
to  ^ort  and  witty  speeches  made  to  audiences  at  the  conclusion  of 
dramatical  performances. 

Epithet.  Worcester  says  that  '  an  epithet  is  an  adjective  de- 
noting any  quality,  good  or  bad.'  Epithets  are,  however,  not  all 
adjectives,  although  all  adjectives  are  epithets.  Many  titles  of 
honour  are  epithets.  When  we  speak  of  Cardinal  Newman  we  use 
an  epithet,  although  the  word  *  Cardinal '  is  not  an  adjective  as 
thus  applied.  The  term  epitJiet  is  often  improperly  used  to  denote 
nouns  of  an  offensive  character,  such  as   *  fool,'   *  coward/   and 

*  villain.*      ihese  are  not  epithets ;  but  their  adjectives,  *  foolish,' 

*  cowaixlly,*  and  *  vile,'  are.  Another  common  error  is,  that  an 
epithet  means  something  insulting  or  offensive,  but  it  is  not  so ; 
the  words  *  handsome,'  *  truthful,'  *  honest,'  'just,'  *  worthy,'  are 
all  epithets. 

Epsom  Baces.  Eaces  were  first  established  at  Epsom  in  171 1. 
They  have  been  held  annually  since  1730. 

Equestrian  Statue.  The  oldest  equestrian  statue  in  the  world 
is  that  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  piazza  of  the 
Capitol  at  Home.  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  been  so  im- 
pressed with  the  air  of  motion  given  to  it  by  the  artist,  as  to  have 
exclaimed  to  it  Cammina  !  *Move  on  then  ! '  The  statue  formerly 
stood  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Latei-an.  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  magnanimous  of  rulers 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    He  diec}  Dec.  23,  a.d.  176.   D^  ^wiitfifc'j 
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says, '  Till  very  lately  the  etiquette  of  Europe  was  that  none  but 
royal  persons  could  have  equestrian  statues.  Lord  Hopetoun,  the 
reader  will  observe,  is  allowed  to  have  a  horse  in  St.  Androw's 
Square,  Edinburgh.  True ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  mount  him. 
The  firat  person,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  that,  not  being  royal, 
has  in  our  island  seated  himself  comfortably  in  the  saddle,  is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.' 

Equinox.  The  term  'equinox'  means  literally  tqutd  rUghi. 
There  are  two  equinoxes  in  each  year,  the  vernal  and  the  autum- 
nal. On  these  occasions  the  sun  passes  north,  or  south,  over  the 
equator,  and  the  length  of  night  and  day  is  equal  over  the  entire 
world.  The  equinoxes  occur  about  the  21st  days  of  March  and 
September, 

Equivocal,  from  the  Latin  cequus,  equal,  and  vox^  genitive 
vociSf  a  word,  meaning  a  word  so  uncertain  that  it  may  be  inter- 
preted in  either  of  two  ways  with  equal  facility. 

Era,  or  JEra.  Derived  from  A.  ER.  A.,  initial  abbreviations  of 
A7171US  erat  August i,  which  initials  were  employed  by  the  Spaniards 
to  signify  the  time  when  their  country  came  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Augustus,  and  they  adopted  the  Koman  Calendar.  *  Era ' 
diffei-s  from  *  epoch.*  *  Era '  means  a  series  of  years  proceeding 
from  a  fixed  point  of  time ;  *  epoch '  is  the  point  itself.  The 
Christian  era  began  at  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

Eradicate,  from  the  Latin  e,  from,  and  radix^  a  root,  meaning 
originally  *  to  pull  up  by  the  root.* 

Erase,  from  the  Latin  r,  from,  and  ra</o,  to  scrape. 

Ermine.  So  called  from  its  having  been  oi-iginally  brought 
from  Armenia. 

Errant  is  an  abbreviation  of  itinerant.  Hence,  a  knight-errant 
is  an  itinerant,  or  travelling  knight.  Applied  firet  to  Don 
Quixote. 

Error,  from  the  Latin  crro,  to  wander.  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of 
a  voyage  as  an  error  by  sea. 

Erse.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  'Irish,'  and  is  the 
name  always  applied  to  the  original  Irish  language.  The  Low- 
landers  of  ScotLind  call  the  language  spoken  by  the  Western 
llighlandei'S  Erse,  wrongly  thinking  it  to  bo  of  Irish  origin.  The 
Highland  language  Ls  Gaelic. 

J&c2i5cIloItzia.  The  beautiful  ^dlow  ilowcr  so  called  derives  its 
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uame  from  Dr.  Escbscholtz,  a  botanist^  who  first  brought  it  to 
Europe  &om  California. 

Espalier.  Perhaps  from  the  Spanish  espaldoy  shoulder.  In 
that  language  espcUdar  means  *  something  to  lean  against/  or  *  a 
support/  and  espaldera,  '  vail- trained  fruit-trees.'  From  this  it 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  French,  who  use  espalier  for 
fruit-trees  trained  against  a  wall,  either  by  nailing  to  the  wall 
itAelf,  or  on  a  frame  or  latticing.  Our  word  is  identical  with  the 
French. 

Esquire.  This  word,  in  the  primary  meaning,  is  'shield- 
bearer.'  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  this  was  called  scutifer,  from 
the  Latin  $eutumf  a  shield,  and  fero,  I  bear.  This,  in  the  old 
French,  became  esctiyer,  from  which  the  transition  to  its  EaglLsh 
form  was  easy  and  natural. 

'Esquires  maybe  divided  into  five  classes;  ho  who  does  not  belong 
to  one  of  them  may  or  may  not  be  a  gentleman,  but  is  no  esquire. 

1.  Younger  sons  of  peers,  and  their  eldest  sons. 

2.  Eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  their  eldest  sons. 

3.  Chiefs  of  ancient  families  (by  prescription). 

4.  Esquires  by  creation  or  office,  as  hei-alds  and  serjeants-at- 
arms  ;  judges ;  justices  of  the  peace ;  the  higher  naval  and  military 
officers ;  doctors  in  the  several  faculties ;  and  barristers. 

5.  Each  Knight  of  the  Bath  appoints  two  esquires  to  attend 
npon  him  at  his  installation  and  at  coronations. 

No  estate,  however  large,  confers  this  rank  upon  its  owner.* — 
Wharton, 

Established  Beligion.  The  earliest  established  or  State-sup- 
ported religion  of  wluch  wo  have  any  record  was  that  of  Egypt. 
In  G^enesis  xlvii.  22  we  are  told  that  when  '  Joseph  bought  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh,'  he  made  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  priests,  for  Hhc  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them  of 
Pharaoh wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands.' 

Estates  of  the  Bealm.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  are  Queen,  Loi-ds,  and  Commons.  Whatever 
may  be  meant  by  the  phrase  now,  it  was  clear  that  this  was  not 
the  original  meaning.  Thfe  Collect  for  the  Fifth  of  November  in 
the  old  Prayer  Books  speaks  of  *  the  King ;  ami  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  of  England  assembled  in  Parliament.'  The  meaning  evi- 
dantly  was:  1.  The  Lords  Spiritual;  2.  The  Lords  Temporal; 
3.  The  Commons.  As  the  word  *  realm '  means  a  '  kingdom,  a 
state,  a  region/  it  is  clear  that  the  King  or  Queen  cannot  be  a 
part  of  it» 
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Estreat  means  extract.  When  a  man  is  bound  under  his  own 
recognizances,  he  engages  to  do  certain  things,  or  pay  a  certain 
penalty.  The  bond  in  which  he  makes  the  undertaking  is  then 
enrolled  in  the  archives  of  the  Court  in  which  he  is  bound.  If  he 
fail  to  carry  out  his  engagement,  his  '  recognizances  are  estreated ' ; 
that  is,  they  are  extracted'  from  the  rolls  of  ^e  Ck>urt,  and  sent  to  the 
sheriff  that  he  may  pix)ceed  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
as  a  debt  due  to  the  Crown. 

Et  cetera  is  a  neuter  plural,  and  should,  consequently,  never 
be  applied  to  penons.  It  is,  however,  a  common  error  of  news- 
paper reporters,  in  closing  a  list  of  persons  present  at  a  meeting  or 

ceremonial,  to  add  the  symbol '  &c.'    Sf  is  the  modem  form  of  &^ 

the  $  and  9  joined  together  to  form  '  et.' 

Etiquette.  This  word,  which  means  simply  a  label  or  ticket, 
received  its  present  figurative  signification  from  the  iexX  that  an 
old  Scotch  gardener,  who  laid  out  the  grounds  at  Versailles  for 
Louis  XIV.,  being  much  annoyed  at  the  courtiers  walking  over 
his  newly-made  gi*ounds,  at  length  had  labels  placed  to  indicate 
where  they  might  pass.  At  fii-st  these  labels  were  not  attended  to; 
but  a  hint  from  high  quarters  that  in  future  the  walks  of  the 
courtiers  must  be  witliin  the  *  etiquettes '  was  promptly  attended 
to,  and  to  Jceep  tntlnn  tlte  etiquettes  became  the  coiTect  thing. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  was  afterwards  widened,  and  is  now 
universally  understood. 

Enphemism  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  art  by  which 
offensive  terms  are  avoided,  even  when  offensive  matters  have  to 
be  described.  Tims  wo  say,  *  he  was  taken  away ' ;  *  he  bi^eathed 
his  last ' ;  or,  *  he  departed  this  life ' ;  to  avoid  the  iinpleasant 
images  called  up  by  the  direct  statement  that  *he  died.'  The 
ancients  used  many  euphemisms  to  avoid  expressions  which  they 
feared  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  unseen  malignant  powers.  Thus 
they  spoke  of  the  Fui-ies  as  Enmeyiidea,  or  benign  goddesses, 
and  the  stormy  Black  Sea  was  called  the  JEiixine,  or  the  hos- 
pitable. 

Eurasian.  ThLs  woixl,  which  is  often  met  with  in  Indian 
newspapers,  is  applied  to  persons  born  of  Euroi>ean  fathers  and 
native  mothers.  The  word  is  a  contracted  combination  of  the  two 
words  *  European '  and  *  Asian.' 

Evening  Schools.  The  first  evening  school  for  instructing 
lx)ya  and  girls  who  had  to  work  all  day  was  established,  in  1806, 
at  Bristol,  by  the  *  Benevolent  Evening  Schools  Society.' 
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Ever.  A  common  fault  in  modem  speech  and  writing  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  word  *  «w  *  where  it  is  entirely  useless.  For 
instance,  in  the  phrase  'as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  him/  the  italicised 
word  is  mere  surplusage,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  strength, 
meaning,  or  elegance  of  the  passage. 

Ererybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  In  Jzaak  Wal- 
ton's glorious  *  Compleat  Angler  *  (part  i.,  c.  2),  he  says,  *  I  remem- 
ber that  a  wise  friend  of  mine  did  usually  say,  '-  That  which  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business."  ' 

Every  shepherd  tells  Ms  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

'  The  word  "  taU  "  here  means  fa%,  or  the  account  of  the  flock, 
which  each  shepherd  numbers  or  ieUa  in  the  morning ;  and  not  a 
love -tale.* — EdgewortJCs  Headings  on  Poetry. 

Ewer.    From  the  Norman  etrey  French,  eau,  water. 

Ex.  A  Latin  prefix,  signifying  out  of,  or  heyondy  often  used 
in  English  composition  in  the  sense  of  out  of  office,  as  '  ex-eDi|)eror,' 

*  ex-mayor,'  &c. 

Exaggerate,  from  the  Latin  agger ^  a  heap.  The  original 
meaning  was  to  heap,  or  pile  up. 

Ex  cathedra.  A  Latin  phrase,  signifying  ^from  the  chair '  / 
usually  applied  to  opinions  or  decisions  of  exalted  pei-sonages,  given 
in  a  solemn  or  judicial  manner.     See  Cathedral. 

Exception  proves  the  rule.  This  proverbial  saying  is  very 
generally  misunderstood.  The  word  prove  anciently  meant  *  test,* 
and  is  so  used  in  this  saying.  An  old  use  of  the  word  prove 
occurs  in  the  advice  of  St.  Paul : — *  Prove  all  things,'  &c. ;  which 
means  that  we  should  test  all  things,  so  as  to  know  which  good 
ones  to  *  hold  fast '  to.  An  exception  cannot  prove  a  rule  in  the 
modem  sense,  it  tends  rather  to  render  it  invalid ;  but  an  exception 
may  test  a  rule,  and  in  some  cases  prove  it  to  be  wrong,  whilst  in 
others  the  test  may  show  that  the  so-called  exception  may  be 
explained.     Another  theory  on  the  subject  is  that  the  very  word 

*  exception '  implies  that  there  is  a  rule ;  so  that  the  word  *  prove ' 
means  '  proves  the  existence  of.' 

Exchange.  Professor  Jevons  says  that  exchange  is  'the 
barter  of  the  comparatively  superfluous  for  the  comparatively 
necessar}'.' 

ExchecjlTier.    This  naq^o   is   deriv^  f^x^m  the  faQ^  tha,^  % 
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chequered  cloth  coyered  the  table  at  which  the  bosinefis  of  the 
Court  was  formerly  transacted.  In  Foss's  '  lives  of  the  Judges ' 
it  is  stated  that  this  Court '  was  sometimes  called  Curia  Eegis  ad 
Scaccarium,  and  its  name  was  derived  from  the  table  at  which  it 
sat,  which  was  a  four-cornered  board,  about  ten  feet  long  and 
five  broad,  fitted  in  manner  of  a  table  to  sit  about,  on  ^every  side 
whereof  is  a  standing  ledge  or  border  four  fingers  brood..  Upon 
this  board  is  laid  a  cloth,  bought  in  Easter  Term,  which  is  of  black 
colour  rowed  with  strekes,  distant  about  a  foot  or  span,  like  a 
chess-board.  On  the  spaces  of  this  $ca,ccarium^  or  chequered  doth, 
counters  were  ranged,  with  denoting  marks  for  cfieeking  the  com- 
putations.' 

Execution.  The  last  man  executed  for  attempted  murder  was 
Martin  Doyle,  who  was  hanged  at  Chester,  Aug.  27,  1861.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  before  that  &to,  abolishing  the 
punishment  of  death  for  such  ciimes,  but  it  did  not  come  into 
o|)eration  until  the  following  November — too  late  to  save  Doyle's 
life.  The  first  private  execution  was  that  of  Thomas  Wells,  who 
was  hanged  in  Maidstone  Gaol,  Aug.  13,  1868,  for  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Walsh,  station-master  at  Dover. 

Exhibition,  in  the  sense  of  an  allowance  of  money,  as  now  used 
in  the  Universities,  where  he  who  *  gains  an  exfiibition '  has  an 
annual  allowance,  was  formerly  in  common  use.  Thus,  in  the 
*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  Shakespeare  has : — 

What  mninfennnce  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shnlt  have  from  me. 

Then  Lear  complains  of  being  'confined  to  exhibition^',  and  Othello 
requires  for  his  wife 

Due  reference  of  i»lace  and  e.rhihition. 

Ex  officio.  A  Latin  phi-ase,  signifying  *  by  virtue  of  his 
office.'  Thus,  we  say,  *  the  mayor  of  a  town  is  ex  officio  a  magis- 
trate.* 

Exorbitant,  from  the  Latin  ex^  fi-om,  and  orhiia,  an  orbit  or 
track.     Hence  to  be  exorfttVant  is  to  bo  *  beyond  all  boimds.' 

Extant.  This  is  probably  the  word  existent  abbreviated  by  the 
omission  of  the  middle  syllable.  That  which  is  not  extant  is  that 
which  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  existent. 

Eye  of  a  Needle.  Lord  Nugent,  when  at  Hebron,  was  directed 
to  go  out  by  *  the  Needle's  eye*  that  is,  by  the  small  g.ite  of  the 
city.     This  explains  an  obscure  passage  of  Scripture  oft  riishes,  for 
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the  gate  in  question  would  hardly  be  high  enough  to  allow  a 
camel  to  pass,  and  the  animal  would  have  to  go  down  on  its 
knees  and  crawl  to  be  able  to  pass. 


ff  in  somames.  A  few  families  use  the  ff  as  though  it  were 
the  capital  letter  F,  but  it  is  often  seen  erroneously  printed  Ff, 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  thought  that  the  ff  was  originally  the 
manuscript  capital,  and  that  the  modem  F  is  the  same  form  with 
merely  the  shortening  of  the  second  downstroke.  The  process  of 
shortening  was  probably  gradual,  as  seen  by  the  following  figures : — 


This  theory  is  confirmed  by    the   fact  that  in    the  earliest  in- 
stances the  second/  has  no  cross  stroke. 

Fac-simile.  This  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  English  phrase. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Latin /aao,  to  make  or  do,  and  similis,  like. 
It  means  an  exact  copy.     It  is  divided  into  syllables  thus—fac- 

Factotum,  from  the  Latin  fado^  to  do,  and  totvs,  all.  The 
phrase  is  an  old  one.     Ben  Jonson  in  one  of  his  plays  makes  Tip 

Art  thou  the  Dominiis  ? 
to  which  the  host  replies, 

Factotum  here,  sir. 

And  Foulis,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Plots  of  our  Pretended  Saints,' 
1674,  says,  *  He  was  so  farre  the  dominus  fac-totum  in  ihii^juncto 
tliat  his  words  were  laws.' 

Fagged,  in  the  eense  of  tired,  is  merely  a  contraction  of  the 
"v^or^  fiUigued, 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  This  is  a  very  old  proverb. 
In  *A  Profjer  New  Balad  in  Praise  of  my  Lady  Marques,* 
piintcd  in  1569,  are  these  lines : — 

Then  ha%'e  anionprst  ^'c  once  n^aiii, 
Faint  harta  fairc  ladiea  neuer  win. 

Hfprint,  rhilobiblion  So,  V^l ,  ;^.  ^n. 
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'  The  Eocke  of  Regard/  157G,  ooncliides  as  followB : — 

The  f  ilente  mui  ttUl  laffen  wraig^  the  prortrbe  olds  doth  nj. 
And  where  adventure  wanti,  the  wiiUng  man  ne'er  thriTca ; 
Faint  heart,  hath  been  a  common  phraae,  ftdre  ladle  nerer  wivei. 

J.  P.  CoBkr'B  ilqprjail,  p.  12S. 

And  in    'Britain's  Ida,*    by    Spenser,  oanto  ▼.  stana    1,  the 

second  line  is 

Ah,  fool !  faint  heart  fair  lady  ne*er  could  win. 

Fairy.  According  tx>  some,  from  the  Peruan  jMii.  The  word 
came  to  us  throiigh  the  Arabian,  in  whose  aljdiabet  there  is  ik>  |k 
In  Arabic  it,  therefore,  became/er»|  which  wonl  being  introdnoed  if 
the  Crusaders,  received  the  lHt)ader  Knglish  soand,,^Mry.  Other 
etymologists  derive  it  from  the  Low  LaUn  verb  faio^  /aiar^f  from 
Latin  /cUum,  fate,  to  enchant.  In  the  French  this  became  /aoTt 
and  horn  the  verb  the  French  made  the  noun  faXri^  an  illuaioiL 
From  this,  it  is  said,  the  meaning  gradually  widened  to  its  presmt 
signification. 

Fairy  Bings.  Fairy  rings  are  the  green  circles  or  portions  of 
circles  sometimes  seen  in  pastures.  They  are  produced  by  mush- 
rooms or  other  fungi,  by  the  spreading  in  all  directions  of  their 
BpawD.  As  the  first  year's  growth  of  fungus  decays,  the  spawn 
spreads  further,  but  the  decaying  fungi  have  left  behind  a  rich  crop 
of  manure,  which  causes  the  grass  where  they  have  grown  to  as- 
sume a  deeper  shade  of  green.  As  year  by  year  the  spawn  pudies 
outward  the  ring  enlarges,  while  the  impetus  given  to  the  soil  by 
the  first  crops  of  fungi  having  spent  itself,  the  grass  assumes  its 
normal  colour,  so  that  the  dark  green  of  the  grass  of  the  more 
recent  growths  still  preserves  the  annular  or  ring-like  form,  until 
sometimes  the  rings  are  several  yards  across. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  belief  that  these  rings  are  caused  by 

fairies  in  the  lines : — 

Yc  demi  puppets  that 
By  moonlight  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
O^  which  the  ewe  not  bites. — Tempegtf  ▼.  1. 

Falconet  was  the  name  given  in  the  fifteenth  oentuiy  to  a 
small  cannon.  As  the  name  of  the  musket  (q.v.)  was  derived  from 
the  sparrow-hawk,  so  the  name  falconet  was  derived  from  the 
falcon. 

FalL  This  word,  which  is  a'^ed  in  America  to  signify  autamn, 
was  formerly  current  in  England  in  the  same  sense.  Drydn 
has: — 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town  doctor  kills. 

Or  how,  Uut  /oU,  ^e  ia\M^  \}bA  ii«di\;|  \uJjl    /wfiwrf. 
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Izaak  Walton,  also,  in  the  *  Compleat  Angler,*  uses  it  in  The  Milh- 
maid's  Mother's  answer,  as  follows  : — 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields. 
To  wajrward  Winter,  reckoning  yields. 

A  honey  ton^e,  a  heart  uf  jrall. 
Is  fancy*8  Spring,  but  sorrow*^  Fali, 

Fallow-deer  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Biitain  by 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  brought  them  from  Denmark,  of 
which  kingdom  his  wife  was  a  princess.  When  he  became  King 
of  England,  he  stocked  Enfield  Chase  and  Epping  Forest  with 
fallow-deer,  and  from  his  herds  all  the  deer  in  England  have 
descended. 

Family,  from  the  Latin  famyXus,  a  slave.  The  collective 
Latin  word/amt'/ui,  from  which  our  word  comes,  meant  the  whole 
of  the  slaves  in  a  household. 

FardeL     Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  saj : — 

Who  would  fardtli  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

A.  fardel  was  a  bundle  or  small  pack.  An  Act  of  the  Common 
Council  of  London,  August  1,  1554,  I'ecites  that  Uhe  inhabitants 
of  London  and  oUiers  were  accustomed  to  make  their  common 
carriage  of  fardels  of  stuffe,  and  other  grosse  wares  and  things 
thorow  [through]  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  Saint  Paul's,*  and  pro- 
hibits the  abuse.  Handle  Holmes  says  that  the  difference  between 
a  porter  and  a  pedlar  is  that  '  the  porter's  pack  reacheth  over  hLs 
head,  and  so  answerable  below,  but  the  pedlar's  is  a  small  truss, 
bundle,  or  fardel,  not  exceeding  [in  height]  the  middle  of  his 
head.' 

Fare,  Farewell.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  fare  meant  a  passage. 
Yerstegan  thus  explains  it : — *  Fare,  Passage ;  Farewel,  Passwel,  a 
well  wishing  to  one's  pi*oceedings ;  mistaken  for  diet  when  we  sjiy 
meaX-/are.*  We  retain  the  original  meaning  in  omnibus  fare,  rail- 
way fare,  thoroughfare.  Bailey  gives  the  Anglo-Saxon  faran  as 
the  root  of  the  word  in  tliis  sense ;  and  the  Low-Saxon  vacren  as 
the  origin  of '  fare '  in  the  sense  of  diet,  cheer,  condition. 

Farm.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
feorm,  meaning  supper,  food,  or  hospitality.  Originally  tenants 
held  lands  in  consideration  of  supplying  their  lords  with  certain 
specified  quantities  of  food  or  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the 
manorial  household,  and  this  was  called  the  ferme.  Afterwards 
this  was  commuted  into  a  money  payment,  which  was  called  /erm^ 
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blanche,  from  being  paid  in  silyer  or  wHte  monejr.  Still  later  the 
rent  was  called /erme  simply,  and  eventuallj  the  land  from  which 
the  rent  vas  derived  was  cidled  the/ermey  or  form. 

Farrago.  This  word  is  now  seldom  used  in  its  literal  signifi- 
cation, which  is  a  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  grain  or  com.  The 
sweepings  of  a  com  market,  where  several  kinds  of  com  have  been 
spilled,  and  are  swept  into  a  mixed  heap,  are  properly  a  farrago. 

Farrier.  From  the  Latin  ferrum,  iron ;  hence  in  English  a 
farrier  is  a  blacksmith  who  shoes  horses  with  iron. 

Farringdon  Street.  Stow  gives  the  origin  of  the  name 
Farringdon  in  his  usual  quaint  manner.  He  tells  us  that '  The 
whole  great  Ward  of  Farindon,  both  intra  and  extra,  took  name  of 
W.  Farindon,  goldsmith  of  that  ward,  and  one  of  the  sherifib  of 
London  in  the  year  1281,  the  9Ui  of  Edward  L  He  puitshased 
the  aldermanry  of  this  ward.' 

Farther  and  Further.  Which  of  these  two  words  to  use  is 
often  a  puzzle  even  to  well-informed  people.  Farther  means  *  more 
far,'  and  always  signifies  a  greater  distance,  as  '  I  can't  walk  a  step 
farther,*  Further  implies  *  addition,*  as  *  It  vef\[xiYe&  further  consider- 
ation.' *  And  furilier,  by  these,  my  son,  be  thou  admonished.' — 
Eccles.  xii.  12. 

Farthing.  The  word  farthing  was  not  always  confined  in 
meaning  to  the  fourth  of  a  penny.  The  Anglo-Saxon yeor//t(yn^ 
meant  the  fourth  of  any  coin.  In  the  *Grey  Friars  Chronicle,' 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  we  read  : — This  yere  the  kynge 
made  a  newe  qu3me,  as  the  nobylle,  half-nobylle  and  ferdyng- 
nobylle.' 

The  coin  mentioned  Matthew  x.  20  and  Luke  xii.  6  as  a 
'  farthing '  was  the  Koman  assarium,  which  was  the  tenth  part  of 
the  denariua  or  penny,  and  was  equal  in  value  to  three  of  our 
farthings.  Another  coin,  also  called  *  farthing '  in  our  translation, 
Matthew  v.  26  and  Mark  xii.  42,  was  the  quadrans,  the  foiurth 
part  of  the  assarium.  This  *  farthing'  was  only  equal  in  value  to 
three-fourths  of  an  English  farthing.  The  mite  was  a  still 
smaller  coin,  being  half  the  value  of  the  (juadrans,  or  about  three- 
eighths  the  value  of  one  of  our  farthings. — Booker,  Obsolete 
Scripture  Words, 

Fashions  in  Dress.  '  Parti-coloured  coats  wci*e  first  worn  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  ;  Chaplets  or  wreaths  of  artificial 
flowers  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. ;  hoods  and  short  coats  without 
sleeves,  called  tabarts,  in  the  time  of  Heniy  lY. ;  hats  in  the  time 
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of  Henry  VII. ;  ruffs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  wrought 
caps  or  bonnets  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Bands  were  introduced 
by  Judge  Finch  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  breeches,  instead  of 
trunk  hose,  in  1654.  Perukes  were  introduced  after  the  restora- 
tion.'— JUaiinen  and  Customs,  London,  1810. 

Fashions.  This  was  the  old  name  for  a  cei'tain  disease  of  the 
horse.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew,*  where 
Petruchio's  steed  is  said  to  be  '  infected  with  the  fashions.'  The 
complaint  is  a  common  one  now,  but  not  among  hoi-ses. 

Fast  and  loose  was  the  name  in  Shakespeare's  time  of  the 
trick  now  known  as  *  pricking  the  garter,'  so  often  practised  upon 
credulous  persons  at  races  and  fairs.  The  ancient  name  has  been 
transferred  from  the  game  itself  to  the  acts  of  persons  who  live  by 
their  wits,  and  are  said  to  *  play  fast  and  loose '  with  other  people's 
property.  *  Pricking  the  garter '  is  practised  as  follows.  A  narrow 
belt  of  leather  is  doubled  and  then  rolled  into  a  circle  so  as  to  show 
an  opening,  apparently  in  the  centre,  into  which  a  novice  is  in- 
vited to  place  a  skewer.  By  a  little  adroitness  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  holds  the  ends  of  the  strap,  the  peg  can  be  made  to  come 
within  or  without  the  loop  at  his  pleasure. 

Fatherland.  Isaac  D'Israeli,  in  'Curiosities  of  Literature,' 
claims  the  introduction  of  this  as  an  English  word.  He  says : — 
'  Let  me  claim  the  honour  of  one  pure  neologism.  I  ventured  to 
introduce  the  term  of  "Fatherland"  to  describe  our  natale  solum, 
1  have  lived  to  see  it  adopted  by  Lord  Byron,  and  by  Mr.  Southey. 
....  Fatherland  is  congenial  with  the  language  in  which  we  find 
that  other  fine  expression  "  mother-tongue." ' 

Fathom.  A  fathom  was  originally  the  space  between  the  tips 
of  the  middle  fingers  of  a  man's  two  hands  when  the  arms  were 
extended  horizontally.  It  is  now  legally  fixed  at  six  feet.  A 
Jewish  fathom  was  rather  more  than  seven  feet. 

Feast.     They  have  a  singular  use  of  this  word  in  New  York. 

*  I'm  feast  of  it,*  which  is  a  common  phrase,  means  *  I'm  sick  of  it,* 

*  I'm  disgusted  with  it,*  '  I  loathe  it.*  The  word  *  feast  *  so  used  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Dutch  word  vies,  nice,  fastidious. 

Feast  of  reason,  &c.    The  lino 

The  feast  of  reoBon  and  the  flow  of  soul 
occurs  in  Pope's  *  Imitations  of  Horace,'  book  ii.  sect.  1. 

Feather  in  his  cap.  'In  the  'Lansdowne  MS.*  775,  fol.  149, 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  description  of  Hungary,  anno  1599,  in 
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which  it  is  stated  that  '  It  hath  been  an  ancient  custom 
among  them  that  none  should  wear  a  feather  but  ho  who  had 
killed  a  Turk.' 

February,  from y«6ruum,  a  pui^tive.  The  name  is  applied  to 
this  month  because  the  Ilomans  celebrated  the  festival  of  purifica- 
tion on  the  15th  of  February. 

Fee,  capital,  cattle.  *Our  common  expression  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  is  fte^  which  is  nothing  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon /eo/i,  meaning  alike  money  and  cattle.  Pecunia,  the  Latin 
word  for  money,  is  derived  from  peats,  cattle.  The  same  connec- 
tion of  ideas  is  manifested  in  the  Greek  word  for  property,  which 
means  alike  possessions,  flocks,  or  cattle.' — Jevons.  In  Sir  H.  C. 
Elaine's  *  Early  History  of  Institutions,'  he  says,  *  Being  counted  by 
the  head,  the  kine  [cows]  were  called  cajntale,  whence  the  econo- 
mical term  capital,  the  law  term  chattel,  and  our  common  name 
cattle.' 

Fellow.  In  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  1549,  quoted  in 
Richardson's  *  Dictionary  Supplement,'  we  have  : — *  And  the  Lord 
was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was  a  luckie  fdov:e,  and  continued  in 
the  house  of  the  Egyptian,  his  master'  (Genesis  xxxix.)  'Of 
Moises,  the  fdow  that  brought  us  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we 
know  not  what  is  become '  (Exod.  xxxii.) 

Fellow  was  formerly  a  common  name  for  companion,  either 
male  or  female.  Jephtha's  daughter  desires  that  she  may  go 
u|K)n  the  mountains  with  her  feUows  (Judges  xi.  37) ;  and  in 
Psiilms  xiv.  15  wo  read,  *  The  virgins  tliat  bo  her  feUoics  shall 
bear  her  company.'     Girls  still  speak  of  their  school/dloics. 

Felo  de  se.  These  words  mean  'a  felon  of  himself — that  is, 
of  the  criminal ;  not  of  a  crime.  Hence  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  a 
man  has  *  committed  '  felo  de  se.  He  '  is  *  a  felo  de  se.  He  has 
*  committed '  suicide. 

Felon.  This  word  had  a  Gaelic  origin.  Tl\c  veih  feall  mesmt 
to  deceive,  betray,  treachery,  treason ;  feaUan  is  a  felon  or  a 
traitor ;  feall  duine  is  a  wortliless  man ;  /call  tair  a  ti*aitor,  a 
villain. 

Felt  Hats.    The  *  Penny  Magazine,'  in  1841,  stated  that  *felt' 
was  invented  accidentjilly  by  St.  Clement,  fourth  Bishop  of  Borne. 
Being  pereiHiuted,  and  obliged  to  flee,  liis  feet  became  blistered 
long-continued  travel.    To  ease  the  pain,  he  placed  a  layer  of 
between  his  feet  and  his  sandals.   Tlie  heat,  moisture,  motion, 
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and  pressure  worked  the  wool  into  a  compact  and  uniform  maj»8, 
whidi  the  bishop,  observing,  caused  to  be  introduced  as  an  ai*ticle 
of  manufacture.  St.  Clement  is  still  considei'ed  the  patron  saint 
of  hatters. 

Female.  This  word  is  an  adjective,  and  should  never  be  em- 
])loyed  as  a  noun.  Such  phrases  as  '  A  man  with  s^fenwle  were  seen 
in  a  lioat  just  after  the  ship  struck ' ;  or,  *  The  females  shrieked,* 
are  in  bad  taste,  and  bad  grammar.  '  A  man  and  a  wonvarif  (Sec, 
*  The  toomen  shrieked,'  are  at  once  felt  to  be  more  appropriate. 
The  improper  use  of  the  word  *  female '  is  more  common  in  America 
than  in  England.  '  In  Mareh  1839,  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of 
the  reputation  of  unmarried  femaies  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Delegates,  Maryland.  The  title  was  afterwards  amended  by 
substituting  women  for  '*  females,"  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
was  an  Americanism.* — Bartlett, 

Fence  Montll,  or  Defence  Month,  *  A  time  during  which  deer 
in  forests  do  fawn,  and  their  hunting  is  unlawful.  It  begins  fifteen 
days  before  Old  Midsummer  and  ends  fifteen  days  after  it.' — 
Mantoood^s  Forest  Laws,  part  ii.,  c.  13.  By  recent  legislation 
'  fence '  times  have  been  established  in  the  case  of  birds  and  fishes, 
during  which  their  capture  or  injury  is  unlawful. 

Fender,  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  de-fender,  applied  to 
the  article  of  furniture  so  called,  because  it  defends  the  floor  of  a 
room  from  ignited  fuel  from  the  fireplace. 

Fern.  Probably  from  the  Scandinavian  word  fer,  a  feather. 
The  Greeks  called  fern  pterin,  which  also  means  a  feather. 

Ferret,  from  the  Latin  fur,  a  thief.  In  French  it  is  furet ; 
in  Welsh  fured.  The  name  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
furtive,  or  stealthy,  habits  of  the  animal,  so  like  those  of  a  fur,  or 
thief.     *  Ferrets  are  not  the  subjects  of  larceny.* — Wliarton, 

Ferry-boat.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  a  ferry-boat  is  in 
2  Sam.  xix.  18. 

Fertility  of  the  Orange-tree.  A  single  tree  at  St.  Michael 
has  been  known  to  produce  in  one  year  20,000  oranges  fit  for 
packing,  exclusive  of  the  damaged  fruit  and  the  waste,  estimated 
at  one-fiifth  more. 

Fetlock.  Most  dictionaries  derive  this  word  from  the  lock  of 
hair  near  the  horse's  foot.  It  is,  however,  with  greater  pi-obability, 
from  the  Old  English  word  lock,  a  joint,  and  means  the  foot- 
joint.     The  Anglo  Saxons  h;id  hav-hc,  or  bono-joint.     In  a  lino  of 
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Beowulf,  quoted  by  Wright  in  his  'literature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons/  p.  10,  are  Uie  words  bunion  han-loean^  the  junctnre  or 
joints  of  the  bones  burst. 

Fetter  Lane.  This  is  a  very  old  name.  It  is  found,  with  the 
spelling  ' Faylour  Lane'  in  a  deed  dated  1363  (37  Edward  IIL) 
Stow  says  it  is  derived  from  fewtery  an  idle  fellow ;  but  ft  more 
probably  arose  hoimfeuiery  an  Old  English  name  for  dog-Leeper. 
Fetter  Lane  has  been  for  many  generations  a  feivourite  abode  of 
bird  and  dog-fanciers,  fishing-tackle  makers,  et  hoe  genua  omne. 

Fiacre.  This  is  the  French  name  for  a  hackney  carriage. 
These  carnages  were  introduced  by  Sauvage,  who  lived  in  the 
H6tel  S.  Fiacre,  Paris. 

Fiasco,  This  is  an  Italian  word  for  bottle  or  flask.  In 
making  the  beautiful  old  Venetian  glass,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
glass-blowers,  if  they  made  any  flaw  in  their  delicate  work,  to  turn 
the  article  into  a  common  flask— ;/£a«co.  Hence  any  failure  is  called 
'  a  fiasco.'  The  word  is  used  in  the  Italian  theatres  to  express  dis- 
satisfaction  with  an  actor  or  a  singer.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
an  audience  shout  *  OUi,  olh,  fiasco  ! '  even  when  a  singer  has  made 
only  one  false  note.  The  origin  of  its  use  in  this  sense  is  unknovv'n. 
The  word  is  becoming  naturalised  in  England,  and  is  used  to 
signify  an  utter  failiut?. 

Fiddle.  In  Mr.  Wright's  *  Domestic  Manners  in  the  Middle 
Ages '  is  a  woodcut  copied  from  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  603,  in 
which  is  a  representation  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  fiihelere  playing  on  the 
filheh.  The  ancient  fiddle,  however,  seems  more  like  a  cittern  or 
guitar  than  a  modern  violin,  and  the  peiformer  docs  not  use  a  bow. 
In  another  woodcut  in  the  same  work,  taken  from  a  Saxon  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius,  c.  vL),  there  is, 
however,  tbe  i^epi-esentation  of  a  ])eiformer  who  uses  an  instru- 
ment almost  identical  in  shape  with  tbe  violins  now  in  use. 

Field.  Tooke's  derivation  of  this  word  from  '  fell'd,'  a  place 
cleai'ed  of  timber,  is  ingenious,  but  hardly  satisfactory.  The 
Germans  say/e^7,  the  Dutch  vtld^  and  the  Danes /<?/<.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  also  saidye/tY.  All  these  forms,  as  well  as  the  word  *  field,'  are 
pi-obably  coiTuptions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word/o/^/,  which  is  still  in 
use  amongst  us  almost  in  its  original  sense. 

Fieldfare.  The  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  this  bird  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  word  *  field.'  The  name  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  yca^;/br,  or  fela-faVf  meaning  something  restless, 
And  over  on  the  move. 
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Piend.  An  Anglo-S^ucon  word^  literally  meaning  'enemy/ 
Verst^an,  in  reference  to  this  word,  sneers  at  the  introduction  of 
the  Fr^ch  word  '  enemy ' ;  and,  with  quaint  humour,  says,  '  yet 
we  sometimes  call  the  Devil  the  Fiend  of  Hell,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  Enemy  of  HeUT 

Figaro  is  a  character  in  the  play  'Le  Barbier  de  Seville.' 
figaro,  who  is  first  a  barber,  and  afterwards  a  valet,  manages  to 
outwit  everybody  by  cunning,  intrigue,  and  dexterity.  The  name 
has  become  typical  of  these  qualities. 

Fightmg  like  devils,  kc.  In  Lady  Morgan's  '  Memoirs,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  232,  the  writer,  in  an  extract  from  her  diary,  October  30, 
1826,  in  which  she  describes  a  compliment  paid  to  her  by  a  Dublin 
street  ballad-singer,  gives  the  following  as  a  stanza  from  his 
carol : — 

Ocli,  Dublin  City,  there*fl  no  doubtin*, 

l^tes  ererv  city  upon  the  say  ; 
Tis  there  youMl  see  O'Connell'spoutin*, 

An*  Latly  Morgan  makin*  ta}* ; 
For  'tis  the  capital  of  the  finest  nation, 

Wid  chamiin'  pisantry  on  a  fruitful  sod, 
Fightin*  like  divihfor  coHcilititiom, 

Am*  hat  in*  each  other /or  the  love  of  God. 

Figures,  in  arithmetic.  The  word  *  figure '  as  used  in  arithmeiio 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  'finger.'  *  Counting  on  the 
fingers  was  the  first  arithmetic,'  and  the  symbols  we  employ  were 
called  dif/its,  that  is,  fingers.  The  Latin  word  figura  was*"never 
employed  in  relation  to  numerals,  but  only  in  reference  to  form  or 
shape ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  ten  chaiticters  employed 
in  arithmetic  should  be  called  figures,  any  more  than  the  twenty- 
six  which  are  employed  in  writing.  The  change  from  *  finger '  to 
*  fignre,'  when  written  arithmetic  became  common,  was  very  easy.— 
Fox  Talbot. 

Filbert,  or  Filberd.  TrohMy  JiUbeard,  from  the  nut  just 
filling  up  the  cup  or  cavity  formed  by  the  beards  of  the  calyx. 
In  ^e  ordinary  nuts  the  nut  projects  far  beyond  the  beard. — 
Wedgwood. 

Filibuster.  This  word,  the  signification  of  which  is  a  pirate, 
has  a  curious  origin.  It  is  derived  fi*om  the  Spanish  word  Jllihote; 
but  the  Spanish  word  itself  is  a  corruption  of  the  English  woid 
/It/boat. — Max  Miiller, 

Filly.     A  young  female  horse.    This  word  is  generally  derive! 
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from  ilie  Latin  ^ta,  a  daughter,  but  it  is  more  proTjably  the  femi- 
nine of  'foal/  the  vowel  being  altered,  as  in/oa;,  feminine  vixen. 

Filter.  From  the  word  fdt,  of  which  strainers  for  liquids  were 
originally  made. 

Finch  Lane  is  so  called  from  the  church  of  St.  Benet  Finke^ 
which  was  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
statue  of  George  Feabody  ut  placed  within  the  ancient  churchyard 
of  St.  Benet  Fmke. 

Findon  Haddocks.  Findon  haddocks,  or  'Finnon  baddies,' 
derive  their  name  from  the  village  of  Findon  or  Finnon,  a  village 
of  about  200  inhabitants,  on  the  coast,  about  six  miles  south  of 
Aberdeen,  where  the  fish  ai*e  cured  in  great  perfection,  and  from 
whence  they  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  Boya] 
palaces.  The  fish  are  dried  in  the  smoke  caused  by  burning  green 
branches  of  the  fir-tree,  which  is  said  to  impart  a  bright  yellow 
colour  and  an  agreeable  fiavour  to  the  fish. 

Fine  Eoman  Hand.  This  phrase  is  often  used  in  reference  to 
the  style  of  any  particular  author.  Tlie  origin  appears  to  be 
*  Twelfth  Night/  act  iii.  sc.  4,  where  Malvolio  says,  *  It  did  come  to 
his  handstand  commaunds  shall  bee  executed;  I  thinke  we  doe  knowe 
the  sweet  Roman  hande.*  The  allusion  appears  to  be  to  the 
Italian  style  of  caligraphy,  which,  at  the  time  Shakespeare  wrote, 
was  superseding  the  old  English  style  of  handwriting,  Aubrey 
says  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  that  he  '  was  not  only  master  of  a  good 
and  gracefully  judicious  stile,  but  also  wrote  a  delicate  hand  both 
fast  and  Boman.' 

Finger  comes  from  fcDig,  that  with  which  anything  is  seized, 
or  held. 

Finger  Talking,  or  Dactylology.  The  first  manual  alphabet 
was  that  of  Dalgamo,  publisheil  in  1G80.  At  the  trial  of  Maiy 
Sayer  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  in  1713  ('  State  Trials,*  vol. 
XV.  col.  791),  it  aime  out  in  evidence  that  Sayer  was  jealous  of  his 
wife  because  of  *  convei*sations  incomprehensible  to  him,  as  his  wife 
talked  [with  Noble,  her  fellow-prisoner]  upon  her  fingers.' 

Fire  and  water.  '  I  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve 
you.*  This  saying  is  a  relic  of  the  old  trials  by  ordeal.  In  the  old 
times  when  trial  by  ordeal  of  fire  or  water  was  recognised  by 
English  law,  both  ordeals  could  be  performed  by  deputy.  This 
was  sometimes  done  for  hire,  and  sometimes  out  of  friendship. 
The  ordeal  of  ^ve  was  passing  blindfolded  and  barefooted  through 
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a  place  where  nine  red-hot  ploughshares  were  arranged  at 
irregular  intervals.  In  the  trial  by  water  the  person  to  be  tried 
was  boand  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  a  pond  or  river.  If  he 
swam,  he  saved  his  life  and  redeemed  Ids  character.  If  drowned^  he 
was  considered  to  have  met  with  a  just  retribution  for  the  crime 
of  which  his  drowning  was  held  to  be  proof  that  he  was  guilty. 
The  saying  '  I  would  go  through  fire  and  water/  <S:c.,  was,  there- 
fore, equivalent  to  saying  that  the  person  using  it  was  ready  to  sac- 
rifice life  or  limb  to  serve  his  friend. 

Fire  Engines  with  hose-pipes  were  first  used  at  the  great  fii*e  in 
South wark,  in  May  1676,  which  destroyed  about  600  houses. 

lirkin  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  feower,  four,  and  kiriy  a  dimi- 
nutive. It  s^'gnifies  a  8maU  cask,  holding  the  fourth  part  of  a 
barrel. 

First  Cannon  cast  in  England.  In  the  fifth  '  Eeport  of  the 
Iloyal  Ck>mmission  on  Historical  MSS.'  is  the  following  note  on  the 
MSS.  belonging  to  Sir  John  Wilson  :— *  A  deed  of  30  Elizabeth  is 
a  conveyance  from  Thomas  Hog  of  Buxstedd,  Co.  Sussex,  to  James 
Burgess  of  a  house  in  Buxstedd  which  bears  this  indoi*sement : 
^  In  this  house  lived  Ealp  Hog,  who  at  his  then  furnace  at 
Buxsted,  cast  the  first  cannon  that  was  cast  in  England." ' 

First-chop.     X^^  phrase  is  used  all  through  the  United  States 
as  a  synonym  for  *  first-rate.'    The  word  chop  is  Chinese  for  quality. 
He  looks  like  2i,  first-chop  article.' — Sam  Slick  in  Englnnd,  ch.  2. 

First  Newspaper  Eeport  by  Electric  Telegraph.  In  1847  a 
line  of  telegraph  wires  was  being  laid  down  between  Manchester 
and  Leeds.  Mr.  .George  Wilson,  well  known  as  Chairman  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  was  a  director  of  the  Telegraph  Company, 
and  he  had  several  miles  of  wire  placed  temporarily,  so  that  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  nomination  and  election  of  Mr. 
Cobden  could  be  transmitted  to  Manchester.  The  report  appeared 
on  the  same  day  in  a  second  edition  of  a  Manchester  paper,  and 
is  the  first  newspaper  report  by  electric  telegraph  on  record. 

First  Eailway  Time  Table.  In  October  1825,  the  first  rail- 
way time  table,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  issued  : — 

'Stockton  and  Darlington  Hailw/y. 

'The  Company's  coach,  called  the  Experiment,  which  com- 
menced travelling  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  October,  1825,  will  con- 
iinne  to  run  from  Darlington  to  Stockton^  and  from  8U>ckV>TL  \a 
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Darlington,  eveiy  day  (Sundays  excepted),  settioR  off  from  tlie 
Depot  at  each  place  at  the  timeB  specified  as  under  (viae)  : — 

'  On  Monday  from  Stockton  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  will  reach  Darlington  about  half-pest  nine.  The  coara 
will  set  off  from  the  latter  place  on  its  return,  and  reach  Stockton 
about  five.  Tuesday  from  Stockton  at  three  in  the  aftemooDy  and 
will  reach  Darlington  about  five. 

*  On  the  following  days,  viz.,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  IViday, 
from  DarHngton  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  will  readi 
Stockton  about  half-past  nine.  The  coach  will  set  off  from  the 
latter  place  on  its  return  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  reach  Dar- 
lington about  five.  Saturday  from  Darlington  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon, and  will  reach  Stockton  about  three. 

'  Passengers  to  pay  la,  each,  and  will  be  allowed  a  package  of 
not  exceeding  14  lbs.  All  above  that  weight  to  pay  2(/.  per  sUme 
extra.  Caniage  of  small  parcels  3c/.  each.  The  Company  will 
not  bo  accountable  for  parcels  of  above  5/.  value  unless  paid 
for  as  such. 

*  Mr.  Eichard  Pickersgill,  at  his  office  in  Commercial  Street, 
Darlington,  and  Mr.  Tally  at  Stockton,  will,  for  the  present, 
receive  parcels  and  book  passengers.* 

First  recorded  Sale  of  Land.  The  first  sale  of  land  of  which 
we  have  any  rocoixi  is  that  mentioned  in  the  23rd  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  transaction  appeal's  to  have  been  very  simple. 
Abraham  wished  to  buy  a  field  for  a  burial-place  for  his  family. 
Ephron,  the  owner,  valued  it  at  400  shekels  of  silver  (about  50/. 
of  our  money),  which  Abmliam  agreed  to  pay.  He  accordingly 
went  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  weighed  the  money,  which  he 
paid  in  the  presence  of  *  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city.' 
This  simple  ceremony,  without  the  intervention  of  lawyers  or 
other  officials,  made  *  the  field  and  the  cave  that  was  therein,  and 
all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,  and  in  all  the  borders  round 
about,'  sure  unto  Abmham  for  a  possession. 

Fish.  *A  pretty  kettle  of  fish.*  In  the  eleventh  annual 
'Eepoi-t  of  the  Inspectors  of  Salmon  Fisheries,'  Mr.  Inspector 
Walpole,  in  reporting  on  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  says 
(p.  44) : — *  The  kettle  nets,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  probably 
deiive  their  name  from  the  old  fishing  weir,  the  X:irfcWt«,  or  kiddle, 
which  is  mentioned  in  ^lagna  Charta,  and  many  early  fishery 
st-atutcs.  In  their  turn  the  kettle  nets  are,  I  conceive,  responsible 
for  the  old  proverb,  "  a  ])retty  kettle  of  fish." '     See  Kettle. 

Fisn,  at  cards.    The  word    fish '  used  for  counters  at  cards  is 
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from  the  old  word  JUc^  a  treasury^  a  heap  of  money.     From  this 
root  we  derive  the  word  '  fiscal.' 

Fitting  to  a  T.  This  phrase  refers  to  the  T  or  Tee  Square,  an 
instminent  used  in  drawing  and  mechnnics ;  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  capital  T. — NoUb  and  Queries, 

Flag.  Before  the  introduction  of  playbills,  the  old  theatres 
exhibited  flags  on  their  roofs  as  a  kind  of  telegraphic  advertise- 
ment when  performances  were  going  on.  In  Lent,  of  course,  as 
there  were  no  plavs,  there  were  no  flags.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the 
•  Mad  World,'  printed  in  '  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,'  vol.  v.  p.  314  :— 
'  Nay  faith,  for  blushing,  I  think  there's  grace  little  enough 
amongst  you  all ;  'tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks,  thejlw/s  down ' ;  and 
'  The  hair  about  the  hat  is  as  good  as  the  flag  upon  the  pole  at 
a  common  playhouse,  to  waft  company '  (ibid.  p.  364.) 

Flag-lieutenant.  A  flag-lieutenant  in  the  navy  is  an  officer 
who  stands  in  relation  to  an  admiral  as  an  aide-do-camp  in  the 
army  to  a  general.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  admii-al's  orders 
are  communicated,  either  personally  or  by  signal,  to  the  various 
ships  of  which  the  squadron  is  composed.  The  ship  which  carries 
the  admiral  is  called  the  flag-ship,  and  her  captain  b  the  flag- 
captain. 

Flannel  was  originally  written  and  pronounced  '  flannen.'  It 
is  essentially  of  Welsh  origin.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Welsh  gwlanen,  wool. 

Flash  Money.  The  word  '  flash,'  as  applied  to  spurious  money, 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  village  between  Buxton  and  Leek, 
where  a  gang  of  coiners  once  carried  on  their  dishonest  trade. 

Flatter.  At  first  sight  there  would  appear  to  be  little  connec- 
tion between  flattery  and  the  wagging  of  a  dog's  tail,  yet  in  nearly 
all  the  Northern  languages  the  same  word  signifies  both,  and 
flattery  is  certainly  derived  from  the  word  signifying  to  wag  the 
tail.  In  the  old  Norman,  fladra  signifies  to  flatter,  and  also  to 
wag  the  tail.  In  Danish,  logre  is  to  wag  the  tail,  and  logerfor  een 
is  to  fawn  on  one.  In  Dutch,  vleyden  is  to  flatter,  and  vleyd- 
tteerten  is  to  wag  the  tail.  In  the  old  Greiman,  ioedeln  is  to  wag 
the  tail,  and  in  English,  wheedle  is  to  gain  one's  end  by  flattery. 

Fled.  Fled  is  the  past  participle  of  the  almost  obsolete  verb 
to  flee.  '  Flew  *  holds  the  same  position  in  reference  to  the  word 
'  fly.'  In  the  Midland  Counties  it  is  common  to  hear  <  fled '  impro- 
perly used  in  such  ezpresBions  as  'the  bird  fled  away/ 
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Tlefh  Conner.    An  ancient  manorial  officer.  See  Ali  Ck>HHBB. 

Fletcher.  A  fletcher  was  a  maker  of  arrows.  Hence  the  aor- 
name. 

Tlenr-de-lia.  Louis  VIL  adopted  the  Iris  as  his  badge  when  he 
formed  the  crusade^  which  led  to  its  being  called  /ileifir-cfe-Zoicw. 
This  in  the  coarse  of  time  has  been  corrupted  to  fleurHle-lis,  the 
name  it  still  retains  in  France,  and  in  the  southern  parte  of 
England. 

Flight  A  fli^t  was  a  kind  of  arrow,  made  specially  for  long 
shots.  Leland  ('  Itinerary/  toI.  iv.  p.  44)  tells  us  that  a  '  flite 
shot '  was  '  as  much  as  the  Tamise  is  above  the  [Londim]  bridge.' 

Flippant  This  word  originally  meant^fien/,  and  waa  used  as 
in  the  following  passage  from  Barrow : — '  Tt  becomeih  good  men 
in  such  cases  to  \iibfii'pp€mX  and  free  in  their  speedi.' 

Flirtation.     '  I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant 

word  "  flirtation."  Flirtation  is  short  of  coquetry,  and  indicates  only 

the  first  hints  of  approximation.' — Lord  CheaterJieUl,     It  was  first 

used  by  the  beautiful  Lady  Frances  Shirley,  and  arose  from  the 

practice  of  flirting  the  fan.     In  '  An  Ode  to  Lord  Barrington ' 

(ed.  1 784)  is  an  allusion  to  a  stufled  ourang-outang  at  Paris,  of 

which  it  is  said — 

He  once  like  you  conld^/rt  a  fan, 
And  was  in  truth  a  pretty  man, 
But  died  by  drinking  whiskey. 

Flock  Paper-hangings  were  invented  and  patented  in  France 
by  Jerome  Lanyer  in  1634. 

Floored.  This  slang  term  for  being  disappointed  in  in  allusidU 
to  an  artist's  picture  being  hung  on  the  lowest  row  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion.    A  picture  so  hung  is  said  to  be  floored. 

Florida  was  so  named  because  it  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  in  Spain  is  called  pMcna 
Florida,  from  its  being  customary  to  deck  the  churches  Yiiih 
flowers  on  that  clay. 

Florin.  This  coin  was  so  named  from  its  having  been  first 
coined  at  Floi'ence.  The  first  English  florin  was  issued  by 
Edward  III.  Its  value  was  6«.  There  are  florins  current  in 
Germany,  Spain,  Sicily  and  Holland.  The  modem  English  florin, 
or  two-shilling  piece,  was  issued  in  1849.  The  first  coinage  was  of 
smaller  size  than  those  now  current.  They  were  withdrawn  becauBS 
the  letters  F.D.  (Defender  of  the  Faith)  were  omitted  from  the 
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Queen's  title.  Richard  Lalor  Shiel,  a  Caiholic,  was  Master  of  the 
Mint  at  the  time,  and  it  was  said  that  the  letteis  were  omitted 
by  his  private  directions.  Whether  this  was  so  will  probably 
never  be  pnblidy  knoi^-n. 

Flour,  Flower.  Originally  flour  was  spelt^oti^er.  The  French 
still  say  fimr  de  farxTU^  i.e.  flowers  or  blossom  of  meal.  In 
chemistry  the  word  flower  is  used  to  signify  the  fine  impalpable. 
powder  thrown  off  in  sublimation.  We  still  speak  of  flower  of 
zinc,  flower  of  sulphur,  &c. 

Fly,  a  hack  carriage.  The  name  <  fly '  originated  at  Brighton. 
A  Mr.  Butcher  made  an  invalid  caniage,  in  shape  like  a  sedan 
chair,  butr  mounted  on  wheels.  It  was  drawn  by  one  man,  and 
another,  if  the  fart  were  heavy,  pushed  behind.  It  became  so 
much  in  request  that  more  were  constructed  and  were  soon  fully 
occupied.  They  were  much  used  by  George  IV.  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  midnight  frolics,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  gave  them 
the  name  '  fly-by-night ' ;  this  soon  became  contracted  to  *  fly,' 
and  the  name  is  still  retained. 

F.O.B.  These  letters,  which  are  often  met  with  in  quotations  of 
prices  of  merchandise,  mean  *  free  on  board ' ;  that  is,  the  price 
includes  carriage  and  all  charges  upon  the  goods  until  they  are 
actually  in  the  ship  which  is  to  carry  them  to  their  destination* 

Focus  is  the  Latin  word  for  *  hearth,*  a  j)lace  where  a  fire  is 
made.  The  focus  of  a  convex  lens  is  the  point  at  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  in  passing  through,  converge  so  as  to  set  on  fire  any 
combustible  substance. 

Folk.  Johnson  says  this  '  is  properly  a  collective  noun  and 
has  no  plural  except  by  modem  corruption,'  yet  he  wrote  *  Folks 
want  me  to  go  to  Italy.'  Walker  says  that  *  **  folks  "  is  the  proper 
orthc^raphy.' 

Folk-lore.  This  expressive  phrase  is  said  by  Trench,  in  his 
*  English  Past  and  Present,'  to  be  *  borrowed  recently  from  the 
German.'  This  appears  to  be  wrong.  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms,  in 
'Notes  and  Queries,'  October  6,  1872,  distinctly  claims  to  have 
coined  it.  The  T7ord  was  first  used  in  the  *  Athenceum '  August 
22,  1846,  in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Thoms,  and  signed 
'Ambrose  Merton.*  In  stating  this  circumstance  Mr.  Thoms 
quotes  *  Coriolanus ' : — *  Alone  I  did  it.' 

Fond,  from  fon^  an  idiot — so  used  by  Spenser — originally 
meant  weak,  silly,  foolish,  simple,  besotted.     See  Dote. 

Font    Formerly  the  baptistery  was  a  portion  o(  ^  e\iwx^ 
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partitioned  off,  and  contained  a  large  fimi  or  fownlain^  in  which, 
when  required,  adults  might  he  haptized  hy  immersion. 

Fool  or  physiciaiL  at  forty.  Plutarch,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the 
Preservation  of  Health,'  tells  us  that  Tiherius  said  a  man  was  his 
own  physician  or  a  fool. 

Foolscap  Paper.  '  This  term  has  not,  as  is  generally  believed, 
any  reference  to  the  water-mark  of  a  cap  and  bells,  llie  word  is 
a  corruption  of  folio  shape.^ — De  Vere,  Studies  in  English,  p.  167. 
'  In  a  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  a  particular  kind  of  paper  is  called 
'*  Genoa  Foolscap."  The  word  foolscap  is  a  corrupition  of  the 
Italian  **/oglio  capo"  a  chief  or  full-sized  sheet  of  paper.' — Azotes 
and  Queries.  • 

Foot,  a  measure,  was  originally  taken  from  the  length  of  a 
man's  foot.  A  word  signifying  a  man's  foot  is  used  in  almost  all 
languages  to  denote  a  linear  measure  of  ten  to  twelve  inches. 

Football  was  prohibited  in  Scotland  by  James  II.  in  the  year 
1457,  and  again  in  1481  by  James  IV.  It  was  at  one  time  illegal 
in  England,  as  the  following  presentment  {temp.  Henry  VIII.) 
will  show: — *  Item,  they  present  that  William  Wolton  misbehaved 
himself  in  playing  at  football  and  other  unlawful  sports.' 

Footmen.  A  century  ago  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  large 
esttite  kept  servants  called  '  running  footmen,'  whose  duty  it  was 
to  run  in  advance  of  their  master's  carriage,  on  long  journeys,  to 
secui^  changes  of  horses,  meals,  lodgings,  &c.  They  carried  tall 
canes  or  poles,  such  as  are  still  earned  by  the  footmen  of  some 
families  at  the  present  day.  Fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  was  no 
uncommon  journey  for  a  foot  man.  The  male  attendants  who 
waited  at  table  were  called  *  serving  men.' 

Foppery  in  1770.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wood, '  Curiosities  of  Clocks  and 
Watches,'  Bentley,  18G6,  p.  342,  says,  'About  the  year  1770  it 
became  the  ftishion  among  the  dandies  of  that  day  to  wear  two 
watches,  the  chains  and  sciils  of  which  dangled  on  each  side  be- 
neath their  embroidered  waistcoats.'  Tlio  'Universal  Magazine' 
for  1 777  thus  alludes  to  the  custom  in  a  poetical  *  Receipt  to  make 
a  modern  Fop ' : — 

Two  tons  of  pri«le  and  impudence, 

One  fcruple  next  of  in(H!esty  nnd  sense, 

Two  fp"ain8  of  truth.    Of  falsehood  and  deceit 

And  insincerity  a  hundred  weij^ht. 

Infuse  into  the' skull, — of  flashy  wit 

And  empty  iniiiiftn^Cf— quantum  iufficit 

To  roakc  the  composition  quite  complete. 

Throw  in  th*  appearance  of  a  grand  estate, 
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A  lofty  cane,  a  Aword  with  silver  hilt, 
A  rin}^,  Uto  watcheM,  and  a  snuffbox  gilt, 
A  {^ay,  effeminate,  embroidered  vest. 
With  suitable  attire— />ro&a/acjn  est. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day  carry  two  European 
watches ;  but  they  have  the  excuse,  *  Suppose  one  make  stop,  tlio 
other  walkee ! ' 

Forei^  Exchanges.  Professor  Jevons,  in  his  invaluable  work 
'Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange*  (King  and  Co.  1876), 
gives  the  following  clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Hx- 
change  acts  in  settling  mercantile  transactions  between  foreign 
countries : — *  England  buys  every  year  fi*om  America  a  great 
quantity  of  cotton,  com,  pork,  and  many  other  articles.  America, 
at  the  same  time,  buys  from  England,  iron,  linen,  silk,  and 
other  manufjEustured  gocxls.  It  would  be  obviously  absurd  that  a 
double  current  of  specie  should  be  passing  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  payment  for  these  goods,  when  the  intervention  of  a  few 
paper  acknowledgments  of  debt  will  enable  the  goods  passing  in 
one  direction  to  pay  for  those  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
American  merchant  who  has  shipped  cotton  to  England  can  draw 
a  bill  VL\yon  the  [English]  consignee  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  the  cotton.  Selling  this  bill  in  New  York  to  a  mer- 
chant who  has  imported  iron  from  England  to  an  equivalent 
amount,  it  will  be  transmitted  by  post  to  the  English  creditor, 
presented  for  acceptance  to  the  English  debtor,  and  one  payment 
of  cash  on  maturity  will  close  the  whole  circle  of  transactions  * 
(p.  301). 

Fore  Kame  or  Christian  Kame.  The  first  instance  on  record 
of  a  name  given  to  a  child  by  a  minister  of  God  is  that  of  David's 
son,  whom  A«  called  Solonuni,  but  who  was  afterwards  named  by 
Nathan  the  prophet  Jedidiah  (2  Samuel  xii.  25). 

Forestall  is  to  waylay  a  dealer  and  buy  his  goods  before  he 
can  place  them  on  the  stcUl  in  the  market. 

Forgery,  as  applied  to  the  falsification  of  written  documents,  is 
derived  from  the  old  French  forjuror^  and  forjur,  which  imply 
'  falsehood  in  a  court  of  justice,'  or  '  falsehood  in  legal  matters.' 
The  man  who  swore  to  the  truth  of  a  legal  deed  or  instrument  was 
H/orjur,  from  which  to  the  modem  notion  of  a  forger  is  an  easy 
step.  Forgery  was  punishable  by  death  from  a.d.  1634  to  1837. 
The  last  person  hanged  for  forgery  was  Thomas  Maynard,  who  was 
executed  December  Slst,  1829. 

Forget-me-not    Henry  lY.  of  England,  before  \na  aeoeis8k.oTi 
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assumed  this  flower  as  his  emblem,  with  the  motto '  Sciwoven$  de  moi ' 
— '  Bemember  me.'  Hence  the  application  to  the  flower  of  the 
name  '  Forget  me  not.' 

Forgiven.  All  the  English  words  having  this,  or  a  similar, 
meaning  imply  some  equivalent.  '  Forgiven '  is  absolved,  for  (mmie- 
thing)  given.  *  Pardon '  has  the  same  meaning ;  a  person  is  for- 
given— -par-dannee.  'Condone,'  again,  is  based  upon  the  Latin 
done,  to  give ;  and  '  absolve '  means  paid  for,  athsohere. 

Forks  were  introduced  into  England  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  custom  of  using  them  was  brought  from  Italy.  In  the  '  Travels 
of  Thomas  Coryate,  of  Odcombe  near  Yeovil,*  1 611,  he  says,  *  The 
Italians,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italic,  doe 
alwaies  at  the  meales  use  a  little  forke  when  they  cut  their  meate. 
For  while  with  their  knife  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut 
the  meate  out  of  the  dishe,  they  £Eisten  their  forke,  which  they 
holde  in  their  other  hande,  upon  the  same  dishe.'  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  the  first  English  Sovereign  who  used  a  fork.  Her 
nobles  and  people  thought  it  a  piece  of  great  affectation  on  her 
part,  and  the  example  was  only  veiy  scantily  followed.  So  great 
was  the  prejudice  against  their  use,  even  amongst  educated  people, 
that  a  bold  divine  of  those  days  preached  a  sermon  against 
the  practice  of  using  them,  saying  *it  wds  an  insult  to  the 
Almighty  not  to  touch  one's  meat  with  one's  fingers.'  Forks,  how- 
ever, came  slowly  into  use ;  but  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
George  I.  they  were  so  little  known  that  few  inns  provided  them 
for  the  use  of  guests,  so  that  '  it  was  customary  in  travelling 
to  carry  with  them  a  portable  knife  and  fork  in  a  shagreen  case.* 

Forma  pauperis.  A  poor  person  who  has  cause  of  l^^l 
action  can  sue  in/ormd  pauperis — that  is,  as  a  pauper — by  which 
he  avoids  payment  of  the  court  fees. 

Forsooth.  Tliis  was  formerly  used  as  a  term  of  respect  in 
addressing  a  lady  or  a  mistress.  Ben  Jonson  says,  *  Carry  not  too 
much  underthought  betwixt  youi-self  and  them;  nor  your  City  man- 
nerly word  ^\for80oth"  use  it  not  too  often  in  any  case,  but  "  Ay, 
madam,"  and  "  No,  madam."  '  *  Our  old  English  word  '^/orsooUi" 
has  been  changed  for  the  French  "  madam."  ' — Guardian. 

For  the  nonce.  '  The  old  English  phrase,  for  tlian  anes  (for 
then  once)  has  become  for  the  nonce,* — De  Vere,  Studies  in 
English  J  p.  271. 

Fortmght     A  contraction  o^  fourteen  nights. 
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Forty  stripes,  save  one.  The  Jews  were  forbidJen  by  the 
Jaw  of  Moses  to  inflict  more  than  forty  stripes,  and  lest  they 
should  exceed  that  number,  they  genendly  gave  fewer.  It  ia 
thought  that  they  used  a  whip  with  three  thongs,  and  therefore 
could  not  strike  more  than  thirteen  times  without  exceeding  the 
lawful  number.  This  phrase  is  applied  by  a  section  of  the  Anglican 
Church  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Foster  Father.  This,  in  the  Anglo-Sajcon  times,  according  to 
Verst^pan,  was  written  ^Fodster  father,  or,  as  we  now  might  write  it, 
Foodster  &ther,  seeing  it  cometh  of  providing  food  and  nourtiiture 
for  such  children  as  are  under  his  and  his  wife's  charge  to 
biing  up.* — Restitution,  Ac,  p.  257. 

Foundling  Hospital.  The  Foundling  Hospital  in  London  was 
established,  in  1739,  by  Thomas  Coram,  a  retired  sea  captain.  It 
is  no  longer  a  foundling  hospital  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but  is  a  hospital  or  home  for  poor  illegitimate  children 
whose  mothers  are  known  and  are  believed  to  have  been  '  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning/  One  of  the  conditions  of  admission 
is  that  the  mother  ceases  to  have  any  control  over,  or  even  any 
future  knowledge  of,  her  unfoi-tunate  offspring. 

Fonrth  Estate  of  the  Eealm.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  Carlyle  originated  this  phrase.  In  *  Hero-Worship,*  lect.  v.,  he 
says,  *  Burke  said  there  were  three  estates  in  Parliament,  but  in 
the  Reporters'  Gallery  yonder  there  sat  a  fourth  estate,  more  im- 
portant far  than  they  all.' 

Fowls.  In  Leviticus  xi.  20  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  the 
passage  'all  fowls  that  ci*eep,  going  upon  all  four.'  In  Eccle- 
siaticus  xi.  3,  as  translated  by  Coverdale  ;  in  the  '  Bishops'  Bible ' ; 
and  in  the  '  Geneva  Bible,'  is  '  The  bee  is  but  a  small  b^st  among 
the  fowles.'  Both  these  passages  are  explained  by  the  Authorized 
Translation  of  the  latter  text,  which  runs,  'The bee  is  little  among 
such  as  fly ' ;  proving  that  the  word  *  fowl '  was  formerly  applied 
to  any  animal  having  the  power  of  flight,  including  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers, and  beetles,  which  were  to  be  unclean  to  the  Israelites, 
because  they  were  such  as  *  creep,  going  upon  all  four.' 

Foxglove.  The  foxglove,  or  digitalis^  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  thought  that 
foxglove  is  a  corruption  of  *  folk's  glove,'  or  *  fairies*  glove.'  The 
flower  is  called  *  fairy  bell '  by  the  Irish,  and  *  fairy  glove '  by  the 
Welsh.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  '  foxglove '  may 
be  right.  In  Norway  the  name  is  revhansl^e,  foxglove ;  or  revbjcUa>^ 
fox-l^ll,  from  rev,  a  fox 
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Freemason.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  French /r^re-^na^on, 
brother-mason. 

Freemasonry.  Originallj  Freemasons  were  really  connected 
with  the  building  craft,  and  the  members  bound  themselTes  together 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  modem  trades- unions,  with  a 
yiew  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  trades.  Their  interference 
with  the  wages  of  labour  caused  considerable  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  government,  and  at  length,  in  1423,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
paned  (3  Henry  YI.  c.  1),  prohibiting  '  the  Chapiters  and  Congre- 
gations of  Masons  in  tyled  lodges,'  under  the  penalty  of  being 
'judged  for  felons,  and  punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine  and 
ransom  at  the  king's  will.' 

Freezing  Point.  The  fi'eezing  point  of  any  substance  is  the 
d^;ree  of  heat  at  which  it  loses  the  liquid  form  and  becomes  solid. 
The  identical  d^ree  of  heat  is  also  the  '  fusing '  point,  that  is,  the 
d^^ree  of  heat  at  which  a  solid  becomes  liquid.  Thus  the  freedng 
point  of  water  is  said  to  be  32°,  so  that  water  reduced  by  the 
most  infinitesimal  amount  below  that  point  becomes  ice,  and  ice 
raised  by  the  minutest  addition  of  heat  above  32°  becomes  liquid. 
The  principle  may  be  applied  to  nearly  all  other  substances ;  as,  for 
instance,  lard  is  fluid  abovo  91°,  and  solid  below  that  point.  Tin 
is  solid  at  451°,  but  liquid  on  the  least  accession  of  heat ;  lead  fol- 
lows the  same  rule  at  620° ;  zinc  at  773°  ;  copper  at  1,926°,  and 
cast  iron  at  2,786°. 

French  leave.  This  proverbial  expression  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  ancient  custom  of  French  armies  on  their  marches 
taking  whatever  they  wished  for  or  required  without  payment  or 
any  other  consideration. 

Friday.  From  Freya^  Frtja,  Friga,  the  Northern  Venus, 
wife  of  Odin. 

Friday  Street,  London,  was  '  so-called  of  Fishmongei's  dwelling 
there  and  serving  Friday's  market.' — Stow, 

Frill  is  a  corruption  of  the  y^ord /url. 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains.  This  celebrated  hyuin  was 
composetl  at  Wrexham  in  1819.  On  Whitsunday  iu  that  year  Dr. 
Sliipley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  and  Vicar  of  Wrexham,  preached  a 
sermon  ui  his  church  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Pi*opagation 
of  the  Gospel.  Heber  was  son-in-law  to  Dr.  Shipley  and  was  on  a 
visit  The  doctor  on  the  previous  Saturday  asked  Heber  to '  write 
something  for  them  to  sing  in  the  morning/  and  in  a  few  mixiui^^ 
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without  leaving  the  room,  Heber  produced  the  hymn  now  so  well 
known  all  over  the  world.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-sixth  yeAr, 
and  was  rector  of  Hodnet. 

From  pillar  to  post  This  is  a  corruption  of  an  old  proverb 
signifying  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Tbe  original  was  'To  go  from 
post  [i.e.  whipping  post]  to  pillory,^ 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  great  Napoleon  is 
generally  credited  with  having  originated  this  mot  It  occurs, 
however,  in  Paine's  *  Age  of  Reason.'  The  passage  is  as  follows: — 
*  The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often  so  nearly  ralated,  that 
it  b  difficult  to  class  them  separately.  One  step  above  the  sublime 
makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  the  ridiculous  makes 
the  sublime  again.' 

Frump.  The  modem  dictionaiies  define  this  as  a  cross-tem- 
pered, old-fashioned  woman.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  its  original 
bignification,  which,  according  to  Bailey,  was  '  plump,  fat,  jolly.' 

Fuchsia.  This  beautiful  flower  was  brought  from  America  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Leonard  Fuchs,  Pi-ofessor  of  Botany  at 
Tubingen,  in  Germany.  The  plant  was  named  after  him.  Fuchs 
was  born  in  Swabia  in  1501,  and  died  at  Tubingen  in  1565.  The 
FucJisiafulgens  was  brought  from  Mexico  about  1830. 

Fudge.  In  a  *  Collection  of  some  Pai>ers  of  William  Crouch' 
(8vo.  1712),  Crouch,  who  was  a  Quaker,  sivys  that  one  Marshall 
informed  him  that  *  In  the  year  1664,  we  were  sentenced  for 
banishment  to  Jamaica  by  Judges  Hyde  and  Twysden,  and  our 
number  was  55.  We  were  put  on  board  the  ship  "  Black  Eagle," 
the  mahter's  name  was  Fudye,  by  some  called  "Lying Fudge."' 
Isaac  D'Israeli  quotes  from  a  pamphlet  entitled '  Bemai-ks  upon  the 
Navy '  (1700),  to  show  that  the  word  oiiginated  in  a  man's  name : 
'There  wa55,  sir,  in  our  time  one  Captain  Fudge,  commander  of  a 
merchantman,  who,  \ji\yon  his  return  from  a  voyage,  how  ill  fraught 
soever  his  ship  was,  always  brought  home  his  owner  a  good  caigo 
of  lies,  so  much  that  now  aboard  ship  the  sailors  when  they  hear  a 
grciit  lie  told,  cry  out,  "  Yow  fudge  it !"  ' 

Fulfill.  Litenilly,  to  Jill  fuU ;  and  anciently  so  used.  A  good 
example  of  its  former  use  is  the  pmyer  in  the  Liturgy,  *  That  we 
may  hefulflkd  with  thy  grace.' 

Full- fig,  applied  to  dress,  is  a  cant  phrase  which  probably  aity« 
in  some  humorous  allusion  to  the  fig-leaf  costume  adopted  by  Adam 
and  Eve. 
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Fulsome.  This  word  bus  a  disagreeable  meaning,  and  it  hud  a 
disagreeable  origin.     It  is  a  contraction  ofyou^me. 

Funeral.  From  the  Latin  funtis,  funeris,  a  funeral  procession 
or  funeral  rites.  ^It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  permitting  a 
funeral  procession  to  pass  over  private  grounds  creates  a  right  of 
way.     Funerals  are  exempt  from  tolls.' — Wharton, 

Funeral  Custom.  The  leading  of  the  charger  of  the  deceased  at 
the  funeral  of  a  cavalry  officer  is  a  relic  of  the  old  custom  of  sacri* 
ficing  a  horse  at  the  burial  of  a  warrior.  The  last  record  of  this 
custom  being  followed  refers  to  the  biuial  at  Treves  in  1781  of 
General  Kasimer,  when  the  General's  charger  was  killed  by  a 
hunting  knife,  and  the  dead  animal  thrown  into  the  grave  upon 
the  coffin. 

Funk.  To  be  *  in  a  funk '  is  a  common  proverbial  saying,  sig- 
nifying that  a  person  Ls  in  a  dilemma,  causing  some  degree  of  fright 
or  perturbation.  In  German  funke  is  a  spark,  and  in  Walloon 
foilk  is  smoke.  In  de  fonk  ziin  is,  literally,  to  be  in  the  smoke ; 
but  metaphorically,  it  Ls  exactly  equivalent  to  the  EnglLsh  phrase 
'  in  a  funk.' 

Funnel  is  a  purely  Celtic  word.  The  Welsh  ffjnel,  airhole, 
fthowB  its  derivation  clearly. 

Furlough,  i.e.  leave  of  absence  gmuted  to  asoMier.  The  word, 
in  various  forms,  is  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
dialects.  In  the  Dutch  it  is  verlof\  in  Danish  ybr/^y*;  in  Swedish 
Jorlofi  and  in  German  verl<itcben. 

Furniture.  This  word  formerly  included  any  kind  of  moveables 
property.  A  farm  well  stocked  with  animals  was  said  to  be  w*'ll 
jfumisheif. 

Furze.  Fir  in  all  the  old  Northern  lan<]ruages  was  the  general 
name  for  trees  with  needle-shaped  leaves.  Hence  fir,  or  firres,  was 
also  applied  to  the  {/orsPf  which,  although  a  plant  altogether  of 
dilTeitjnt  species,  has  sharp  spines,  or  spikes,  instead  of  flat  leaves. 

Fusileer.  Tliis  is  an  old  military  tenu  originally  applied  to  a 
body  of  foot  s^-^ldiers  who  were  armed  with  fusils ;  that  is,  with 
muskets,  which,  before  the  invention  of  gunlocks,  were  fired  by  a 
lighted  slow  match  or /use. 

Futile.  This  word  originally  meant  to  pour  out,  A  * /utile  ' 
person  was  a  talkative  blabber,  whose  words  ran  out  without 
thought.    Bacon,  in  his  6th  Essay,  speaks  of  'Talkers  ai\4¥v\\\\^ 
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persons/  aad  in  the  20th  says : — '  One  fviUe  person,  who  maketh 
it  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do  more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it 
their  duty  to  conceal/  The  Latin  word  is  /tUilis,  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  which  easily  lets  out. 


6 

G.  In  words  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  beginning  with 
this  letter,  the  initial  is  often  used  interchangeably  with  Y ;  thus 
yard  and  garden  are  both  from  the  same  root,  signifying  an  enclo- 
sure guarded  or  girded  by  a  fence. 

Gab.  "We  speak  of  a  man  having  '  the  gift  of  the  gab '  when  he 
talks  glibly  without  much  reference  to  the  sense  of  what  he  says. 
The  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gabhan,  to  prate. 

Gad*s  Hill.  The  word  gad,  according  to  Cotgrave,  signifies  a 
vagabond.  Ash  defines  gad  as  a  club,  or  wedge.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  gad  was  *  a  goad  or  wedge.*  In  Irish  gadh  is  a  dart,  and 
gad  is  stealing.  Cruden,  in  his  *  History  of  Gravesend,*  says  : — *  The 
name  of  this  spot,  like  that  of  Shooter's  Hill  in  the  same  line, was 
derived  from  the  depredations  of  highwaymen  and  footpads ;  Gad's 
Hill  had  long  been  infested  with  robbei*s  when  it  acquired  an  en- 
during notoriety  from  being  selected  by  Shakespeare  as  the  scene  of 
a  dramatic  incident,  probably  suggested  by  frequent  depredations 
there  in  his  time.* 

Gaffer.  This  word  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  contraction  of 
grandfather.  Amongst  the  working  ix)pulation  of  Birmingham  it 
is  the  general  term  for  a  master  or  employer,  and  wives  speak  of 
their  husbands  as  '  my  gofftr^ 

Gale  of  Wind.  This  is  a  sea  term  for  a  continued  storm  of  wind- 
Sailors  describe  the  degrees  of  intensity  of  gales  by  the  terms— a 
fresh  gale  ;  a  strong  gale ;  and  a  heavij  gale.  The  List  is  sometimes 
called  a  hard  gale,  and  occasionally  a  whole  gale. 

Gallon.  The  capacity  of  the  imperial  gallon  is  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  at  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  weighed  at  the 
temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit,  the  birometer  standing  at  30  inches. 
This  is  equivalent  to  277^  cubic  inches  (or,  more  exactly,  277*274 
inch(>s).  The  old  English  gallon,  wine  measure,  was  231  cubic  inches. 
Beer  was  measured  by  a  gallon  of  282  cubic  inches.  Both  these 
ai-o  now  abolished, the  imperial  measui-e  being  the  only  legal  standard 
of  capacity. 
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Gallop.  This  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  geJilopen^  to  leap 
or  jump. 

Oalloshes,  or  Ckdloshoes,  are  wooden  shoes  worn  by  French 
peasants.  Spenser  speaks  of  *  my  galage  gpx>wn  fast  to  my  heel.' 
From  this  our  English  word  for  an  outer  shoe  has  been  derived. 

Oallypot,  or  Gallipot,  is  the  Dutch  ^%  pot^  clay  pot;  La  a 
pot  of  eai'thenware  or  burnt  clay. 

Galore.  One  often  meets  in  literature  with  the  Irish  or  Keltic 
word  galore,  usually  as  a  s3rnonym  for  plenty.  The  proper 
spelling  is  go  leor ;  leor  is  an  adjective,  meaning  sufficient;  go  leov 
is  an  Irish  phrase  formed  of  go,  to,  and  leor,  plenty ;  go  leor  is 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  superabundance  or  over-sufficiency. 

Gambler.  This  word  has  gi-catly  changed  in  meaning.  In 
Johnson's  time  the  woi-d  '  gamester '  signified  what  we  now  mean 
by  the  word  *  gambler/  which  Johnson  says  is  *  a  cant  word,  I  sup- 
pose, for  game  or  gamester.'  He  defines  it  thus : — *  A  knave  whose 
practice  it  is  to  invite  the  unwary  to  game,  and  cheat  them.'  In 
Bailey's  time  the  word  had  a  still  worse  signification,  for  he  telb 
us  that  a  gambler  is  '  a  guinea-dropper ;  one  class  of  sharpers.' 
The  Rev.  John  £arle,  in  his  *  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,* 
points  out  that  nearly  all  our  gambling  terms  are  of  Norman  origin. 
He  says  (p.  56) : — *  The  rage  for  gambling  which  distinguished  the 
habits  of  our  Norman-French  rulers  is  aptly  commemorated  in  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  present  day  the  English  terms  for  games  of 
chance  are  of  French  extraction.  Bice  were  seen  in  every  hall, 
and  were  called  by  the  same  name  as  now.  Cards,  though  of  later 
invention,  are  still  appropriately  designated  by  a  French  name. 
The  fashion  of  counting  by  aoe,  deuce,  tray,  quart,  cink,  «w,  <fec., 
is  French — not  modem  French,  but  of  the  feudal  age.'  Chance 
and  Hazard  too  are  mentioned  as  gaming  terms  derived  from  the 
same  source. 

Gammon,  in  the  sense  of  joking,  nonsense,  or  '  chaff,'  is  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  gamian,  to  make  sport  of. 

Gamut.  The  gamut,  or  musical  scale,  consists  of  five  parallel 
horizontal  lines  on  which  the  musical  notes  arc  disposed.  The 
gamut  was  invented,  about  the  year  1025,  by  Cluido  Aretino,  a 
monk  of  Tuscany,  who  was  led  to  adopt  it  from  his  having  at  first 
used  the  five  fingers  or  digits  of  his  hand  to  demonstrate  the  pro- 
gression of  the  sounds  or  notes.  It  was  called  gamut  from  the  Greek 
letter,  gamma,  which  Guido  adopted  as  the  name  of  tlie  fixHt  Tio\x^. 
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He  afterwards  uued  the  syllables  do^  re,  fnif/Of  sol,  la,  m.  These 
have,  in  modem  muuc,  given  place  to  the  fint  seTen  lettsn  of  the 
alphabet. 

Oaol  is  the  only  word  in  English  where  the  diphthong  ao  ocean. 

Oarble.  The  modem  nse  of  this  word  is  erroneous.  It  is 
altogeth^  wrong  to  speak  of '  a  garbled  statement '  in  the  sense  of 
a  mutilated  or  dishonest  statement.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is 
to  assort  or  arrange.  Spices,  drugs,  drc  are  *  garbled/  that  is 
examined,  to  free  them  from  impurities  or  improper  admixtures. 
The  City  of  London  formerly  employed  officers  called  'garblerB'  to 
inspect  imported  goods. 

Oargle,  Gargoyle,  from  the  French  garyauiUer,  a  gnigling 
noise  in  the  throat.  Hence  gargouUle^  the  throat,  and  hence 
also  the  English  '  gorgoil/  or  *  gargoyle,'  which  in  Qothic  aidii- 
tecture  is  applied  to  grotesque  figures  through  the  'throats'  of 
which  spouts  are  turned,  to  throw  off  the  water  from  the  roofs. 

Oarlick.  In  the  Gaelic,  luigh  meiint  a  plant.  The  Wekh 
word  for  plant  is  Uf/s.  a  corruption  of  Uyc/iy  the  same  word  as  luiyh. 
In  English  we  have  leek,  and  we  have  presei-ved  the  original  word 
in  sevei-al  combinations,  as  cbar^c^,  hem^c^%  gar/rcAr,  drc  Gar- 
lick  is  yar-leek,  that  is,  the  *  spear  leek,'  gar  being  Anglo-Saxou 
for  a  speiir  or  weapon.  The  similarity  of  the  seed  spike  of  the 
plant  to  a  spear  with  its  slender  staff  is  very  obvious.    Se3  Leek. 

Oarment  is  fivm  the  French  gamir,  to  decorate  or  gaiTiish.  It 
was  anciently  wiitten  *  gamement,*  as  in  Wicliff,  *  a  long  game- 
ment.' 

Oarret,  the  upper  room  of  a  house.  This  word  comes  to  as 
from  the  French  garite,  which  originally  signified  a  lofty  tower, 
built  ou  the  wall  of  a  foiiified  town  for  the  purposes  of  obeer- 
vation. 

Oarrick  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  wine  merchant. 
Homce  Wal pole  says,  'All  the  run  is  now  after  Garrick,  a  wino 
merchant,  who  is  turned  player.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  he  is 
Bupciior  to  Betterton.* 

Oas.  The  word  gas,  from  the  German  geist,  a  ghost  or  8[iirit, 
was  introduced  by  Van  Helmont,  a  physician  of  Brussels,  who 
e-nployed  the  term  to  represent  all  the  non-condensible  airs ;  but 
his  fii-st  application  was  to  what  he  called  the  '  gas  of  water,*  now 
known  as  hydrogen. 
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Gas  Lighting.  The  first  notice  of  the  artificial  production  of 
an  inflammable  air  from  coal  is  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
(.*lajton  of  Kildare  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  published  in  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1 739.  In  this  letter  Dr.  Clayton 
states  that  he  distilled  coal  in  a  close  vessel  and  obtained  abun- 
dance  of  gas,  which  he  collected  in  bladders,  and  afterwards  bnmt 
for  the  amusement  of  his  friends.  As  Boyle  died  in  1691,  the 
letter  must  have  been  anterior  to  that  date.  Mr.  Murdock,  of 
Soho,  near  Birmingham,  was  the  first  to  apply  gas  to  the  purpose 
of  artificial  lighting.  His  house  and  ofiices  at  Redruth  were  so 
lighted  in  1792.  The  first  public  exhibition  was  in  1802,  at  the 
Soho  Works  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  near  Birmingham,  in  which 
Murdock  had  an  interest.  A  Mr.  Winsor,  in  the  yeai*  1807, 
lifted  up  a  portion  of  Pall  Mall,  and  this  was  the  first  instance  of 
gas  being  applied  to  street  lighting. 

Ghtte.  The  English  word  gate  has  two  distinct  origins ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  gtaJL^  meaning  a  passage  through,  and  the  Danish 
gata,  a  passage  along,  as  a  road  or  street.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
wonl  is  used  for  the  streets  in  Northern  towns,  as  in  Briggate, 
Leeds,  Stonegate,  and  many  others  in  York,  Millgate  in  Man- 
chester, and  Gowgnte  in  fkiinburgh.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  gtai 
we  obtain  gut^  and  the  nautical  name  for  a  narrow  channel,  as 
the  Catte^a/.  From  the  same  root  is  gaie^  the  way  through 
which  a  man  passes  into  a  field  or  other  enclasure,  and  gaiters^ 
which  he  wears  when  he  passes  through  muddy  places.  The 
second  syllable  in  Margate,  Reigate,  and  other  similar  names  is 
also  from  this  root,  signifying,  as  they  do,  gates  or  passages  through 
ranges  of  hills  or  clifis. 

GkkUge.  The  n  in  this  word  is  not  sounded  in  pronunciation. 
It  is  gctge,  not  gawge. 

Gkkimt.  from  want,  Sullivan  says '  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  substitution  of  g  or  gu  for  the  Gothic  w?,  as  in  gtutrd  from 
tpard  ;  guaranty  from  warranty ;  why  not  gaunt  from  want  % ' 

Ganntlet.  To  run  the  gauntlet.  The  word  gauntlet  in  this 
pbra.se  is  improperly  used.  The  word  should  bo  (jauntehj)e, 
Phillips,  in  his  *  World  of  Words,'  tells  us  that  to  *  run  the  gaunt- 
Injye.  is  a  punishment  among  soldiers ;  the  offender  having  to  run, 
with  his  back  naked,  through  the  whole  regiment,  and  to  receive  a 
lash  from  a  switch  from  every  soldier.  It  is  derived  from  Gant 
[Ghent],  a  town  of  Flanders,  where  the  punishment  was  invented, 
and  the  Dutch  word  lope,  running.*     Mr.  Ingram,  one  oi  iVi^  EQX- 
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vivors  of  the  wrack  of  ihe  'Rojal  George/  who  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  Woodford  in  Glouoester&hire,  used  to  say  that  he  had  seen 
sulors  run  the  gauntlope  on  board  the  king's  ships,  and  that  to 
prevent  the  runner  from  going  too  fieuit,  the  ship's  corporal  walked 
before  him  with  his  drawn  cutlass  imder  his  arm,  with  the  point 
backwards,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  man  get  a  scratch  from  the  cut- 
lass in  trying  to  escape  from  the  switches. 

Chmze.  First  made  at  Gaza,  in  Palestine.  Hence  the  name. — 
Brand. 

OaveUdnd.  The  law  or  custom  of  gavelkind  divided  a  man's 
lands,  after  his  death,  in  equal  shares  amongst  his  sons.  The  term 
gavelkind  is  one  of  the  very  few  Saxon  law  terms  that  have 
survived.  It  is  composed  of  the  words  gif  ael  hynd^  *  give  all 
children,'  kynd  meaning  ofispring.  From  this  root  kynd  we  get 
our  word  kindred. 

Chiwky,  clumsy,  from  awk,  the  left  hand,  awkicard,  with  the 
prefix  g. 

Oasette.  Mr.  Wedgwood  ('  Dictionary  of  Etymology*)  thinks  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  original  newspaper  was  so  named 
from  the  gazatta,  the  small  coin  of  Venice.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  gazette,  or  gazetta,  is  derived  from  the  gazza,  a  magpie,  and 
gazetta  means  all  sorts  of  idle  chattering,  like  that  of  the  magpie. 
Hence  the  word  would  be  a  fitting  title  for  a  jmper  circulating  at 
Venice,  and  filled  with  the  tittle-tattle  of  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Amsterdam.  *  The  value  of  the  gazetta  (the  coin)  was  so  small — 
less  than  a  farthing  of  English  money — that  it  never  could  have 
been  the  price  either  of  a  written  or  printed  sheet.* 

Gazetteer.  This  name  for  a  geographical  dictionary  originated 
with  Laurence  Echard,  who,  having  compiled  a  work  of  the  kind, 
and  thinking  it  would  prove  particularly  useful  to  newspaper 
writers;  called  it  the  '  Gazetteer's  or  Newsman's  Interpreter,  being 
a  Geographical  Index.'  It  was  first  published  in  1703.  The 
fifteenth  edition  was  published  in  1741.  When  the  *  Gazetteer's 
Interpreter '  first  became  the  '  Gazetteer '  is  not  accurately  known. 

Ctenerous.  This  word  originaUy  meant  well-bom,  of  illustrious 
descent,  of  good  extraction.  '  Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous 
soever,  for  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.' — 
Lord  Burleigh. 

QenixxB  originally  signified  the  tutelary  god  or  demon  that  was 

supposed  to  preside  at  tiie  birth  and  over  the  future  destinies  of 

erery^  human  being.    Hence  it  was  comiao\i  to  s^^k  of  a  man's 
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'  good  genius '  or  '  evil  genius '  as  urging  him  to  good  or  evil  deeds. 
IVom  this  original  meaning  may  be  traced  the  signification  the 
word  now  bears,  and  which  causes  it  to  be  applied  as  the  highest 
eulogium  that  can  be  applied  to  intellectual  endowments.  In 
modem  usage  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  apply  the  term 
genius  almost  exclusively  to  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians, 
and  architects,  as  though  there  could  be  no  genius  at  work  in  any 
other  region  than  that  of  the  fine  arts.  But  as  in  its  proper  sig- 
nification genius  is  the  power  which  creates  something  that 
ministers  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  or  diminishes  its  pains,  the  term 
should,  in  modem  times,  have  a  wider  range  of  application.  li 
Shakespeare,  Baphael,  Canova,  Handel,  and  Wren  are  entitled  to 
the  appeUation  genius,  it  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  be  con- 
ceded to  Watt,  to  Stephenson,  to  Caxton,  to  Wheatstone,  and 
to  Rowland  Hill,  all  of  whom  have  been  creators.  In  this 
wider  sense,  genius  may  be  defined  as  the  '  creative  power  ;*  talent, 
the  power  which  '  sustains  and  developes.'  Some  have  thought 
that  genius  is  nothing  but  infinite  capacity  of  painstaking.  Car- 
lyle  seems  to  have  first  broached  iSie  idea.  In  '  Frederick  the 
Great,'  vol  i.  p.  407,  he  says,  *  Genius,  which  means  transcendent 
capacity  for  taking  trouble.' 

Gtent.  Thackeray  by  his  pungent  satire  drove  this  word,  as 
a  contraction  of  gentleman,  completely  out  of  use.  It  is  curious 
to  find  that  Spenser,  in  two  cases,  uses  it  in  reference  to  a  lady« 
In  the  *  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  ix.  6,  we  find — 

Well  wortbie  impe !  said  then  the  lady-gent. 
And  pupil  fit  for  such  a  tutor's  hand. 

And,  Id,  id.  st.  27 — 

lie  loved,  as  was  his  lot,  a  lady-gent. 

In  both  cases,  the  affix  gent  means  of  gentle  birth,  noble,  of  good 
rank.    (For  the  meaning  of '  impe,*  see  Imp.) 

Gentleman.  Yerstegan's  remarks  upon  this  word  are  so 
quaint,  that  any  abbreviation  would  interfere  with  their  terse 
humour.  They  are  therefore  given  verbatim: — *Our  modem 
name  of  Gentleman  is  not  rightiy  either  English  or  French,  but 
composed  and  made  up  of  two  distinct  languages.  For  as  else- 
where I  have  showed  (see  Earl)  our  ancient  word  Ethel  signifieth 
noble  or  gentle,  and  were  it  EUielman,  it  were  a  meer  Teutonick 
word  and  anciently  our  own ;  and  jf  it  were  Gentilhomme,  then 
were  it  French ;  but  now  we  take  gentle  from  the  French  (thoug)i 
a  little  altred)  and  add  unto  it  man^  and  so  comi^sm^  w?ccl\i;^ 
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getJier  mHke  it  GeniUman.  This  manner  of  speecli-inixiBg  hnth 
liapnoJ  upon  tlie  Normiin  Conquest,  and  in  some  other  wordu  now 
in  our  language  \a  to  be  found  very  absui-d  and  ridiculous,  but  for 
lirevity,  nad  na  here  beint;  impertinent,  I  will  jiaes  them  over.' — A'm- 
tilulion  of  Dteaijed  Intelliijeiief,  edit.  16S5,  p.  257.  The  origin  of 
the  wortl  wna  the  Latin  gang,  which  siguified  a  known  family  or 
clan.  The  word  Gfvlile  or  gtnlilis,  among  the  BomanE,  had  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  which  we  now  give  to  '  gentleman,'  In 
moilern  tunes  a  distinction  is  made  between  a  '  gentleman  by  birth ' 
and  a  gentleman  by  pi-ofcssion  or  social  position.  The  families 
known  U8  '  county  families  '  are  those  of  '  gentlemen  by  birth.' 

Oeraninm,  from  a  Qreek  word  signifying  a  crane.  So  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  onienle  and  becilc,  which  resemble  the  head 
of  a  crane. — Tdovdon.  The  first  red  geranium  aeea  in  England  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  by  a  Mr.  Davis  in  the  King's  Boad, 
Chelsea,  sboat  the  year  1822. — Old  and  New  LoTuIon,  vol.  v, 
p.  61. 

German  and  English  compared.  The  compound  nature  of  the 
English  language,  as  compared  with  the  Eimplicity  of  the  German, 
ia  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  German  words  bcginniDg  with 
the  word  /lalb,  the  equivalent  of  the  English  half.  The  German- 
English  Dictionaries  contain  from  two  to  three  hundred  such 
words,  while  of  English  words  beginning  with  hal/,  Dr.  "Wor- 
oester's  great  Dictionary  contains  but  68,  while  there  are  34  com- 
mencing with  the  Greek  hemi,  116  with  the  Latin  lemi,  42  with 
the  fVench  demi,  »nd  10  with  the  Italian  mezso. 

Geiman  Silver  has  no  silver  in  its  composition.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel.  The  proportions  of  each  metal 
vary  according  to  the  use  to  which  the  mixture  has  to  be  applied ; 
Init,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  55  parts  copper, 
;!5  nine,  and  20  nickel.  The  metal  called  'nickel  silver'  hag  less 
anc  and  more  nickel  in  its  composition.  It  is  harder  and  whiter 
than  the  German  silver,  and  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  base  for 
electro- plating  in  such  articles  as  forks  and  spooDs. 

Get  Professor  Gibba  says,  '  There  is  no  word  in  the  English 
language  capable  of  performing  so  much  labour  in  a  clear,  intelli- 
gible sense  as  the  verb  to  get,'  and  Dr.  Withers  gives  a  specimen  of 
its  capabilities  as  follows  : — '  I  gol  on  horseba<^k  within  ten  minutes 
after  I  got  your  letter.  When  I  got  to  Canterbury,  I  got  a  chaise 
foe  town ;  but  I  got  wet  through  before  I  gol  to  Canterbury,  and  I 
bAveffot  Ktich  a  cold  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  gtt  rid  of  in  a  hnn;. 
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I  got  to  the  Treasury  about  noon,  but  first  of  all  I  got  shaved  and 
dressed.  I  soon  got  into  the  secret  of  getiing  a  memorial  before 
the  Board,  but  I  could  not  get  an  answer  then ;  however,  I  got 
intelligence  from  the  me^^senger  that  I  should,  most  likely,  get  one 
the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  my  inn,  I  got  my 
supper  and  got  to  bed.  When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  I  got  my 
hreak£ust,  and  then  got  myself  di'essed  that  I  might  get  out  in  time 
to  get  an  answer  to  my  memorial.  As  soon  as  I  got  it,  I  got  into 
the  chaise,  and  got  to  Canterbury  by  three,  and  about  tea-time  I 
got  home.     I  have  got  nothing  for  you,  and  so  adieu.' 

G-etting  into  a  hole.  This  proverbial  saying  is  said  to  arise 
from  an  accident  which  sometimes  occurs  in  playing  at  golf,  wh€re, 
if  a  ball  '  gets  into  a  hole,'  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  owner  must 
lose  the  game. 

Gtetting  into  a  scrape. — 'The  deer  are  addicte<l,  at  certain 
seasons,  to  dig  up  the  kind  with  their  fore  feet,  in  holes,  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  or  even  of  half  a  yard.  These  are  called  "  scrapes." 
To  tumble  into  one  of  these  is  sometimes  done  at  the  cost  of  a 
broken  leg ;  hence  a  man  who  finds  liimself  in  an  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, from  which  extrication  is  difficult,  is  stiid  to  have  **  got  into  a 
scrape."  * — Newspaper  Paragraph.  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe, 
M.A.,  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  Feb.  14,  1880,  says  that  in  1803  a 
woman  was  killed  by  a  stag  in  Powderham  Park,  Devon.  *  It  was 
said  that,  when  walking  across  the  park,  she  attempted  to  cross  the 
stag's  scrape f*  which  he  says  is  *  a  ring  wliich  stags  make  in  rutting 
season,  and  woe  be  to  any  who  get  within  it.'  He  confirms  his 
story  by  a  copy  of  the  paiish  register,  which  records  that  *  Frances 
Tucker  (killed  by  a  sti^)  was  buried  December  14th,  1803.' 

Get  money,  <fec.  The  common  saying, '  Get  money — honestly  if 
you  can — but  get  money,'  is  almost  literally  translated  from  one  of 
the  Satires  of  Horace,  who  says,  Rem  facts : — recte  si  possis  :  si 
nofif  Rem  facts,' 

Gherkin.  This  means  '  little  cucumber.'  The  German  for 
cucumber  is  gurcke,  and  the  Dutch  agurkje  ;  the  termination  *  kin  * 
is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  means  small,  or  young. 

Giant's  Causeway.  The  Giant's  Causeway  was  anciently  be- 
lieved to  be  the  commencement  of  a  mole  or  causeway  to  be  con- 
structed by  giants  across  the  Channel  to  Scotland.  It  is  now 
known  to  be  part  of  a  plateau,  many  square  miles  in  extent,  amd 
from  300  to  500  feet  thick.  This  plateau  is  composed  of  busalt,  a 
volcanic  rock,  which  in  cooling  has  crystaWif^ed  iViVo  yA'j^TiSiiX. 
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columns,  varying  from  15  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  closely 
compacted,  that  the  blade  of  a  knife  can  with  difficulty  be  in- 
serted between  them.  The  causeway  is  about  30  feet  in  width, 
and  the  portion  exposed  is  about  200  feet  in  length. 

OibberisiL     The  etymology  of  this  word  is  uncertain.     John- 
son says,  *  As  it  was  anciently  written  gehrish,  it  is  probably  de 
rived  from  the  chymical  cant,  and  originally  implied  the  jargon  of 
Geher  and  his  tribe.'     Geber  was  an  alchemist,  and,  as  Nares  says, 

*  Considering  the  great  prevalence  of  that  affected  science,  and  the 
early  ridicide  thrown  upon  it,  it  [Johnson's  theory]  is  not  im- 
probable.' 

Gibbet.  The  last  gibbet  erected  in  England  was  for  George 
Cook,  a  bookbinder  of  Leicester,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Paas,  a  London  commercial  traveller.  Cook's  body  was 
put  on  a  gibbet  33  feet  high,  on  Saturday,  August  11,  1832, 
in  Saffi-on  Lane,  Aylestone,  near  Leicester ;  but,  owing  to  great 
disturbances  which  arose  among  the  crowds  of  people  who  thronged 
the  place  every  Sunday,  it  was  soon  afterwards  taken  down  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  buried  on  the  spot  where 
the  gibbet  stood. 

Gibbon  seems  to  have  had  the  title  of  his  gi*eat  book,  the 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empii*e '  suggesteil  by  Thomson's 
lines : — ■ 

The  sage  historic  Miise 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of  Time, 
Show  us  liow  Empire  grew,  declined,  and  fell. 

Gibraltar  is  doiived  from  Gihel  el  Tarik,  'the  mountain  of 
Tarik.'  Tarik  was  the  leader  of  the  Saracens  when  they  entered 
Spain  in  711,  and  he  fii*st  fortified  the  hill  as  a  base  of  operations 
and  a  ready  point  of  access  from  the  Barbary  coast.  Gibraltar 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1704,  and  it  was  formally  ceded  to 
them  in  1713.  Tlie  Great  Siege,  by  the  Spaniards  and  French, 
lasted  from  July  1779  to  February  1783,  when  it  was  abandoned 
as  hopeless. 

GiUy- flower.  We  get  this  name  from  the  French  girqflee. 
The  French  took  it  from  the  Italian  garafalOj  and  the  Italians 
from  the  Latin  caryophyllu^,  a  clove,  the  Roman  name  of  the 
flower,  given  to  it  fix)m  its  clove-like  smell. 

Gilpin.     A  Mr.  William  West,  who  was  formerly  a  bookseller 

in  London,  and  who  died  in  the  Charterhouse,  November  17,  1854, 

at  a  great  age,  used  to  aflirm  tlaat  a  ^\t.  ^^«l^  ^  linendraper, 
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whose  shop  was  at  the  comer  of  Paternoster  Kow  and  Cheapside, 
was  the  original  of  John  Gilpin.  Beyer  died  May  11,  1791, 
aged  98.  Professor  De  Morgan,  writing  to  *  Notes  and  Queries,' 
January  1860,  mentions  that  a  book  ha4  been  seen  by  a  friend  of 
his  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  was  written  *  To  be  left  att  Mr.  John 
Gilpin's  House  att  the  Golden  Anchor,  in  Cheapside,  at  y«  comer 
of  Bread  Street,  London.'  The  gentleman  who  saw  the  book  was 
of  opinion  that  this  could  not  have  been  written  after  1701.  Tho 
same  gentleman  thought  it  very  improbable  that  Beyer  was  tho 
original,  and  adds  that '  Beyer  knew  nothing  about  Gilpin  till  he 
read  Cowper's  ballad.'  From  other  evidence  it  seems  that  '  John 
Gilpin,'  whether  that  were  his  true  name  or  not,  must  have  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  the  story — as  a  story — was  a 
very  old  one  when  Cowper  wrote  the  ballad. 

Gin.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  giniva,  which  they 
have  in  turn  derived  from  the  French  genihsre,  junii>er.  Hollands 
gin  is  sometimes  called  '  Geneva,'  but  it  is  merely  a  corruption 
of  ginivaj  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Geneva.  Our  ancestors  had  some  curious  slang  names  for  this 
spirit.  Bailey  says,  *  Geneva,  genevre,  F.  juniper,  of  the  berries 
from  which  a  compound  spirit  is  drawn,  called  by  several  names, 
as  "  Pityre,"  "  Royal  Poverty,"  "  White  Tape,"  <tc.' 

G-irl.  The  etymology  of  this  word  has  been  much  disputed. 
Bailey  ungallantly  derives  it  from  garrtUaf  *  because  they  are  addicted 
to  Talkativeness.'  Minshew  from  the  Italian  girella,  a  weather- 
cock. Skinner,  with  greater  probability,  thinks  that,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  cearl  meant  a  man,  so  they  might  have  had  ceorla  for 
a  woman.  Lye  and  T}'rwhit  say  that  *girl  *  was  anciently  used  for 
young  persons  of  either  sex,  and  they  decide  for  ceorl  as  the  origin. 
Halliwell  gives  *  Gerl,  A.-S.,  a  yoimg  person  of  either  sex.'  But 
Webster  says,  *  It  is  most  probably  from  the  Low  Latin,  gerula, 
she  who  carries,  applied  to  a  young  woman  employed  to  tend 
children.' 

Oiflt.  The  derivation  of  this  word  from  the  old  French  gUte, 
a  lodging-place,  as  given  in  the  dictionaries,  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory ;  the  gist  of  anything  is  its  pith,  narrow,  or  essence.  May 
it  not  hie  derived  from  the  German  geist,  a  spirit  I 

Giyen  Name.  In  America  tho  first  name  is  called  the  given 
name,  in  contradistinction  to  the  surname,  which  is  inherited.  It 
is  thought  to  be  a  relic  of  Puritan  scmpulousness :  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  objecting  to  applj  the  term  Christian  io  axi^  ^t^iv  TksAi 
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'  wtnverted,'  which  of  course  an  iincomiciouB  iiifrtnt  cimUl  not  be. 
Jews,  in  couitu  of  justice,  are  often  thonghtltasly  asked,  'What 
UvoHrOii-Mliananmer     The piwper question  is,  •  What  ia  vonr 

Oifiag  Uaarter.  This  phi-o^o  oriffnatod  in  un  agreeumat 
betwe«i  the  Dutch  uid  Spaaiards  that  the  ransom  of  an  officer 
or  soldier  Bhonld  be  one-quart«r  of  hia  paj.  Hence,  to  '  b^ 
quarter '  was  to  offer  a  quarter  of  tbeir  pay  for  Lbeir  safety,  aud  to 
refuse  qoarter  was  to  decline  that  compodtion  ns  a  ransom. — 
Jfotei  to  Aititt  the  Mtmory  (UCurraj  :  London,  1625). 

Glodiolut,  the  flover,  from  ths  Latin  word  gladioltti,  a  sword ; 
■0  called  from  the  Bvord  like  shape  of  its  leaves. 

Olandtn,  the  disease  of  the  boree ;  so  called  because  it  is  a 
disease  of  the  glandt.     Old  French  glandre. 

Olau.  Two  ingenious  theories  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
name.  One  is  that  it  comes  from  the  Celtic  word  glAa,  green  or 
bluish-green,  the  colour  of  common  window  glass  when  seen  edge- 
ways. The  other  theory  is  that,  as  eri/»lal  comes  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  ice,  so  glass  may  come  from  the  tiatin  glades,  also 
ice.  The  alleged  accidental  discoveiy  of  glass  by  some  Plisnician 
merchants  may  be  true,  but  it  is  equally  tiuo  that  the  Egyptians 
understood  the  process  of  manufacturing  glass  some  centuries 
before.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Bashna,  as  early  as  the 
Sth  and  6th  dynasty,  and  articles  of  glass  are  represented  in  the 
tombs  of  that  period.  Inthel2lh  dynasty,  or  about  1800  years 
before  Christ,  that  is  about  100  years  before  Joseph  was  sold  into 
Egypt,  artists  of  the  period  painted  on  the  interior  walls  of  one 
of  tie  tombs  pictorial  repriisentations  of  the  entire  processes  of 
making  glas^  vcs-sels.  Windows  of  glass  have  lieen  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  showing  that  they  must  have  been  xiscd  before 
A.D.  79.  Window  glaaa  was  first  brought  to  England  from  ItJily 
by  Biscop,  the  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  a.d.  67C. 

GlasB-makin^.  J7int  gloss — that  is,  the  glass  used  for  decanters, 
dishes,  &c. — is  a  compound  of  sand,  red  lead,  and  pot-ash.  How- 
ever pure  the  sand  may  be,  there  is  always  a  ti-ace  of  iron  in  it, 
which  gives  a  green  shudo  to  the  glass.  To  destroy  this  objection- 
able colour,  a  small  quantity  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  is 
added,  which  oxidises  the  iron,  and  thus  neutralises  ita  influence. 
The  adjiiRtment  of  the  proper  quantitywf  manganese  is  an  opera- 
tion of  great  nicety,  for  an  excess  of  half  an  ounce  in  a  ton  of 
glitBB-mHterud  will  cause  a  perceptMe  ^veOl  «.V«de  in  the  Snished 
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goods.  The  rich  bluo  colour,  seen  in  smelling  bottler  and  other 
ornamental  glass  articles,  is  given  by  the  oxide  of  cobtilt.  So  great 
and  diffdsive  is  the  colouring  power  of  this  material  that  as  much 
as  wUl  lie  on  a  sixpenny  piece  will  give  a  distinctly  bluo  tinge  to  a 
ton  of  molten  glass.  The  fine  canary  colour  occasionally  seen  in 
glass  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  uranium  ;  ruby  colour  is 
produced  by  oxide  of  gold ;  the  finest  amber  colour  by  oxide  of 
silver ;  pale  bluo,  green,  and  a  deep  red,  are  the  results  of  difierent 
oxides  of  copper. 

Olass  Tessels  cracking  by  heat.  Tt  is  a  mistiike  to  supj)ose 
that  glasses  which  crack  when  hot  water  is  poured  into  th:m  have 
not  been  annealed.  What  is  called  '  aimealing '  is  a  gradu-il  cooling 
of  a  vessel  after  it  has  been  shaped  by  the  workman.  If  not  an- 
nealed, the  vessel  would  *fly '  to  atoms  within  a  few  minutes  after 
being  made.  The  cause  of  *  flying '  is,  genei*ally,  inequality  of  thick- 
ness in  different  parts  of  the  ves8cl.  Glass  is  a  slow  conductor  of 
heat,  and  w^here  there  is  greater  thickness  in  one  part  than  another, 
the  thin  part  will  become  exjyanded  by  sudvlen  application  of  heat, 
while  the  thicker  portions  ai-e  still  in  a  state  of  contraction.  The 
struggle  between  the  two  forces  splits  the  vessel  to  atoms.  So, 
with  a  very  thick  glass,  when  hot  water  is  suddenly  poured  into 
it,  the  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel  rapidly  expands,  while 
iho  outside  remains  contracted ;  this,  of  course,  splits  the  vessel. 
The  best  glasses  for  hot  water  are  of  equ^l  substance  throv^jhont^ 
and  the  thinner  the  better.  The  gold  i-efiners  boil  their  strongest 
test  acids  in  glass  vessels,  not  much  thicker  than  paper,  which  are 
made  specially  for  the  piu*pose. 

Glorions  uncertainty  of  the  law.  In  1756,  soon  after  Lord 
Mansfield  had  over-ruled  several  ancient  legal  decisions,  and  in- 
troduced many  innovations  in  the  practice,  Mr.  Wilbraham,  at  a 
dinner  of  judges  and  counsel  in  Serjeants*  Hall,  £ave  as  a  toa.st 
'The  glorious  unccrtiiinty  of  law.'  Tliis  was  the  origin  of  the 
phrase. 

Olove.  This  word  is  of  Keltic  origin.  In  Gaelic  cil  is  to 
cover,  the  c  being  hard,  and  htmh  is  the  hand.  These  two 
wonls  in  pronunciation  would  become  keiliav  or  khv,  me^ining  a 
*  hand  covering,*  Oui*  modern  word  glove  is  not  far  off  its  parent 
words  in  sound. 

Goat  and  Compasses,  a  t-avem  sign.  It  has  often  been  s:ud 
that  tliis  is  a  corruption  of  the  Puritan  motto,  *  God  encompasseth 
lis/  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  It  is  with  fax  gi*eater  ^vobaAivli^i 
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derived  from  Uie  coat  of  ftrma  of  tlie  Caipenten'  Company,  in.  the 
dly  of  London,  which  ue  amre,  ft  chevron  or,  between  three  goais 
heads  erased,  argetO.  Prababljaome  one,  ignonint  of  the  cbevroa 
— which  ia  a  reprewntation  of  two  raften  meeting  at  the  t(^> — 
haa  miBtaken  it  for  a  pair  of  companee.  The  transition  from  tlw 
plural  goaf  to  the  nngnlar  would  be  easy. 

Godfitttien.  Anraently  jarymen  were  jocularly  nicknamed 
god/aihen.  In  the  '  Moses'  Looking  OUss,'  prititecl  in  '  Dodsle/s 
Old  Plays,'  a  West-conntryman  is  made  to  say, '  I  had  rather  see 
him  remitted  to  the  jail,  and  have  bis  tvselve  god  vathera,  good  men 
and  tme,  condemn  him  to  the  gallows.' 

This  explains  the  obscure  passage  in  the  '  Merchant  vi  Vemce,' 
where  Gratiano  says  : — 

In  ehrlitoiing  lime  thou  ihilt  hive  twn  godfalhtn. 

Had  1  been  Judn  tbou  should'tt  have  hid  (u  mart. 

To  bring  tbee  la  tbe  galloint^aot  tlie  fimt 

Oodfrey'l  Cordial — the  well-known  nostmm,  used  by  nurnes 
^is  of  considerable  antiquity  In  Keed'a  '  Weekly  Journal,'  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1722, 18  tbe  following  advertisement : — ■'  To  all  retailers 
and  others. — The  General  Cordial  formerly  sold  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Godfrey  of  Hnnsdon  in  Hertfordshire,  deceaa'd,  is  now  prepar'd 
according  to  a  receipt  written  by  his  own  hand,  nnd  by  him  given 
to  my  Wife,  his  relation,  is  now  sold  by  me  Tlw.  Humphrtyt, 
of  Ware,  in  the  said  county,  Surgeon,  or  at  John  Humphreys, 
at  tlie  Hand  and  Sheers  in  Jewin  Street,  near  Cripplegate,  London. 
Also-may  be  furnished  with  Arcanums  or  Vomits,  and  will  be 
allowed  tiie  same  for  selling  as  formerly.' 

God  save  the  Xing.  In  the  'State  Papers,'  vol.  i.  p.  184, 
under  the  head,  '  Flete  taken  by  the  Loi-d  Admirall  the  10th  day 
of  August,  1545,'  is  tbe  following: — 'The  watch  worde  in  tl^ 
night  sbalbe  thus,  "  God  save  King  Henrye " ;  thother  sbal 
aunswer,  "  And  long  to  I'aign  over  us."  ' 

Ood  Mve  tlie  Xing.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
funs -of 'God  save  the  King 'was  composed  in  the  timeof  Jameel., 
by  Dr.  John  Bull,  but  it  was  not  by  him  used  for  a  national  hymn. 
One  Anthony  Young,  organist  of  AH  Hallows,  Barking,  adapted 
it  to  a  '  God  save  the  King '  for  Jamos  II.  nt  the  time  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  hovering  over  the  coast,  but  it  was  not  so 
used  until  the  time  of  George  II.  A  letter  from  Victor  to  Garrick, 
October,  1745,  mentions  that  it  was  sung  at  both  theatres  nightly 
amid  great  applause.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Young's 
daugblxr  waa  married  to  Ame,  wbo  com'^ixftd  'Bule  Sritanoia,' 
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Mrs.  Ame  received  a  pension  of  30^.  a  year.  In  1789  Mrs.  Hen- 
slowe,  who  was  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Amc,  received  100/.  from 
the  government  as  '  the  accumulated  amount  of  a  yearly  pension  of 
30iL  a  year,  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ame  as  the  eldest  descendant  of  A. 
Youngy  the  composer  of  *God  save  the  King,'  *God  save  the 
King '  is  almost  a  literal  translation  of  a  carUique  sung  by  the 
Demoiselles  de  St.  Cyr,  when  Louis  XIV.  attended  morning  prayer 
at  that  chapel.  The  words  were  by  M.  de  Brion,  and  the  music 
by  the  famous  Sully : — 

Grand  Dieu  sauve  le  Roi ! 
Grand  Dieu  vcnge  le  Roi ! 

Vive  le  Roi ! 
Que  toujour^  glorieux, 
Louis  victurieux ! 
Voye  8C8  enneniies — 

Toujours  sommis ! 
Grand  Dieu  sauve  Ic  Roi ! 
Grand  Dieu  vcnp^e  le  Roi ! 
Vive  le  Roi ! 

It  appears  to  have  been  translated  and  adapted  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  by  Handel. — Diary  of  Madame  de  Creqiiy, 

Ch)d  SETe  the  mark.  These  words  are  connected  with  an  old 
Irish  superstition.  If  a  person,  on  telling  the  story  of  some  huili 
or  injury  which  another  has  received,  should  illustrate  his  nariutivo 
by  touching  the  corresponding  part  of  his  own  or  his  hearer's  Ixxly, 
he  averts  the  omen  of  similar  injury  by  using  as  a  sort  of  charm 
the  words  *  God  save  the  mark.' 

Ood  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  Sterne  first  used 
this  phrase  in  English,  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  M^^tria  in 
the  *  Sentimental  Journey.'  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  French 
proverb,  *  A  brehis  toiidtt^  Dieu  mesure  le  vent  J 

Gog  and  Magog.  In  a  description  of  the  procession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  13th  January,  1858,  the  day  before  her  coronation,  the 
wnter  saj's : — *  From  thence  her  Grace  came  to  Temple  barre, 
which  w^as  di-essed  finely  with  the  two  ymages  of  Gotmagot  the 
Albiooe,  and  Corinaeus  the  Britain,  two  gjantee,  bigge  in  stature, 
furnished  accordingly ;  which  helde  in  theyi-e  haudes,  even  above 
the  gate,  a  table  wheiing  was  written  in  Latin  verses  tbeflfet  of  all 
the  pageantes  which  the  citie  before  had  ei*ected.'  Mr.  Douce  the 
antiquary  thinks  that  these  figures  must  have  been  brought  from 
Guildhall  for  the  occasion.  The  original  giants  wore  destroyed  in 
the  great  firo  of  London ;  and  the  present  figui-es  were  carved  by 
Richard  Saunders,  and  set  up  in  Guildhall  in  \10%«    TV^  taxdj^  ^^ 
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Covinicus  h.18  eviJently  lieen  (Ii-opped,  ftod  Gotmagot,  being  diviijed, 
Las  Ijoeu  made  to  do  duty  for  both. 

Ooing  snaokB.  In  WaiM'a  '  Memorabilia,'  he  gives  n.  bi-ief 
account  of  the  plague  in  London,  in  which  he  states  tliat  the  ioi' 
portaut  office  of  body- searcher  was  held  by  a  man  named  Snacks, 
During  the  height  of  the  plagiw  tiis  business  incrensed  ko  fast  that 
he  ^ve  to  any  one  who  would  nsfdst  in  the  hazai^ooa  biiHtiieB)i 
hiilf  the  profit*!.  Thus  those  who  joined  him  were  said  to  '  go  with 
RnackHp'  and  hence  arose  the  expres.«on  going  gtiacks,  meaning 
dividing  the  spoil. 

Go  it  blind.  An  Ameiicanism  meaning  to  act  without  due 
deliberation.  It  ia  derived  from  the  game  of  Poker,  where  »  player 
may  if  he  chooses  'go  it  blind'  by  doubling  the  '  ante'  befora 
looking  at  his  cards,  and  if  the  other  players  refuse  to  see  his 
<  blind,'  he  wins  the  *  ante.' 

Gold.  Mr.  Timl)s,  in  'Things  Not  generally  Known,'  states 
that  all  in  the  gold  in  the  world,  if  molted  into  ingots,  might  be 
contained  in  a  cellar  23  feet  scjuare,  and  16  feet  high. 

OoldbBBtflr's  Skin  is  made  from  Ihe  large  intestine  of  the  ox, 
which  undergoes  a  number  of  processes  to  free  the  outer  membniuo 
from  grease  and  other  impurities.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces  four 
inches  square,  one  hundred  of  which  aro  worth  about  U.  Such  is 
its  tenacity  and  power  of  reaistance,  that  it  will  resist  the  con- 
finuoiis  blows  of  a  hammer  twelve  pounds  in  weight  for  many 
months. 

Ooll  chain  an  emblem  of  authority,  The  custom  of  invests 
ing  persons  with  authority  by  jilacing  a  gold  chain  round  their 
nocks  is  of  great  antiquity.  Pharaoh  (Genesis  xli.  42)  put  a  gold 
chain  about  his  [Joseph's]  neck,  when  he  set  him  'over  all  tho 
land  of  Egypt.' 

Golden  Fleece.  In  the  mountains  of  the  Caucosns  are  several 
torrents,  which  wash  down  minut*  particle)  of  gold.  The  people 
place  fleeces  of  wool  in  the  waters  to  intercejit  and  I'etain  the  gold. 
Hence  the  phrase. 

Golden  Square  in  London,  immortalised  by  Dickens  in '  Nicho- 
las NickJehy,'  was  originally,  according  to  Pennant,  called  '  Gelding 
Square,'  from  a  tavern  known  as  the  '  Gelding,'  which  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  square  wa.s  built  before  the  Eevolution  of 
1688.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  advertisement  in  the  'GaMtte'  of 
that  year. 

Oold  TiMb  are   natives  of  Chuw,  &i\&  ^«tc  \iAxq&'Q!k&  into 
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England  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are 
bred  principally  in  ponds  fed  with  the  waste  liot  water  from  con- 
densing steam-engines.  The  writer  has  seen  a  pond  of  this  kind 
near  Derby  literally  swarming  with  gold  fish  in  all  stages  of  growth. 

Goliath.  The  height  of  Groliath,  according  to  Samuel,  was 
'six  cubits  and  a  span/  Mr.  Greaves  gives  the  length  of  the 
cubit  as  21  inches,  and  the  span  9.  This  would  make  Goliath's 
height  about  1 1  feet  3  inches. 

Gone  to  the  Devil.  There  was  formerly  a  tavern  next  door  to 
Child's  Banking  House  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar,  known 
by  the  sign  of  the  *  Devil  and  St.  Dunstan.'  It  was  much  fre- 
quented by  lawyers  as  a  place  for  dining,  <kc.,  and  was  noted  fi^r 
file  excellence  of  its  liquors.  It  was  familiarly  called  the  *  Devil.* 
When  a  lawyer  from  the  Temple  went  to  dinner  there,  he  usually 
put  a  notice  on  his  door,  *  Grone  to  the  Devil.'  Some  who  neglectiHl 
their  business,  frequently  had  this  notice  exhibited,  until  at  length 

*  Gone  to  the  Devil  *  became  synonymous  with  *  gone,  or  going,  to 
ruin.' 

Ooad.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  America  as  an  adverb. 
It  is  not  uncommon  among  the  uneducated  to  hear  such  phrases  as 

*  He  can't  read  good,'  *  It  does  not  shoot  good,'  *tc. 

Ck)0d-bye  is  a  contraction  of  *  God-be- with  you.'  It  was  formeily 
the  custom  for  monarchs  to  bless  their  subjects  from  their  thrones, 
as  the  following  passage  from  the  *  Mirrour  which  Flatters  not,' 
published  by  R.  Thrale,  1629,  will  show.  It  is  addi*essed  to 
absolute  kings  and  puissant  sovereigns  : — *  You  never  seate  your- 
selves upon  these  thrones  of  magnificence,  but  as  it  were  to  take  leave 
of  the  assembly,  continuing  still  to  give  your  last  God -h' id' yes  like  a 
man  who  is  upon  the  point  to  depart.' 

€k)0d  Hater.  This  phrase  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
said  of  Bathurst,  a  physician,  *  H(?  was  a  man  to  my  very  heart's 
content.  He  hated  a  fool,  and  he  hated  a  rogue,  and  he  hated  a 
Whig ;  he  was  a  very  good  hater, ^ 

Good  wine  needs  no  bush.  The  bush  formerly  hung  out  at  the 
doors  of  taverns  was  always  of  ivy,  probably  in  allusion  to  Bac- 
chus, to  whom  the  ivy  bush  was  sacr^.  The  old  poets  and  drama- 
tists have  many  allusions  to  the  custom  of  hanging  out  a  bush. 
In  Lily's  *  Euphuos,'  A.  3,  we  have,  *  Things  of  greatest  profit  are 
set  forth  with  least  price.  Where  th«"J  wine  is  neat,  there  needeth 
no  i\ie-bush.'  Allot,  also,  in  his  'Fjiglish  Parnassus,*  in  a  sonnet  to 
the  reader,  says — 

II 
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J  hang  no  ivU  out  to  sell  my  wine ; 
The  nectar  of  good  wits  will  sell  itselfe. 

The  proverb  means  that  where  the  wine  sold  was  good,  no  bush 
or  other  sign  was  necessary.  Customers  would  find  their  way 
to  the  place  without.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  all  the  *  ta- 
vemers '  in  the  City  of  London  were  summoned  to  the  Guildhall, 
and  warned  that  no  sign  or  bush  would  henceforward  be  allowed  to 
*  extend  over  the  King's  highway  beyond  the  length  of  seven  feet.' 

Goose.  The  tailor's  smoothing  iron.  The  plural  of  this  is 
gooses. 

Goose.  The  phrase  '  To  cook  one's  goo33  *  probably  owes  its 
rise  to  a  saying  of  a  king  of  Sweden,  which  is  thus  related  in  an 
old  chronicle  : — *  The  Kyng  of  Swedland  coming  to  a  towne  of  his 
enemycs  with  very  little  company,  his  enemyes,  to  slyghte  his 
forces,  did  hang  out  a  goose  for  him  to  shoote,  but  perceiving 
before  nyghte  that  these  fewe  soldiers  had  invaded  and  sette  their 
chiefe  houlds  on  fire,  they  demanded  of  him  what  his  intent  wa^*, 
to  whom  he  replyed,  "  To  cook  your  goose  !  "  * 

Goose  on  Michaelmas  Day.  Tiie  custom  of  eating  goose  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  has  been  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  eating  of  this  bird  at 
dinner  at  the  house  of  Sir  Neville  Umfreyville  on  September  29, 
1588,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  This  story  may  possibly  be  true,  but  it  was  not  the 
origin  of  the  custom,  for  in  the  year  1470,  one  John  De  la  Hay 
took  of  William  Barnaby,  lord  of  Lastres,  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford, one  parcel  of  the  land  of  that  demesne,  rendering  twenty- 
pence  a  year,  and  one  goose  fit  for  tlie  lord's  diniier  on  the  /east  of 
St,  Michael  the  ArchangeV  And  that  tliis  was  not  an  isolated 
case,  but  that  the  custom  of  dining  upon  goose  at  Michaelmas  was 
in  use  before  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  is  quite  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  *  Posies  of  Gascoigne,'  published  in  1575  : — 

And  when  the  tenants  come  to  pay  their  quarter's  rent, 

They  bring  some  foule  at  Midsummer,  a  dish  of  fi.sh  at  Lent, 

At  Christmas  time  a  capon  ;  at  Michaelmas  a  goose ; 

And  somewhat  else  at  New-^'ear's  tide,  for  fear  their  lease  fly  loose. 

Goose  and  Gridiron.  Tliis  well-known  tavern  sign  is  said  to  have 

originated  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  in  London.    At  the  north-west 

comer  there  was  a  celebi*ated  music-house,  which  had  for  its  sign 

the  Swan  and  Harp.     It  was  turned  into  a  tavern,  and  the  land- 

Jord,    'to  ridicule  its  former  destiny,  chose  for  its  sign  a  goose 

striking  the  hara  of  a  gridiron  witla.  \la  ioo\;.* 
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Oooieberry.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  gives  the  following  remarkable 
aooonnt  of  the  origin  of  this  name  : — '  Gooseberries  are  called  in 
Grerman,  Jokannia-beeren,  that  is  "  John's  berries,"  because  they 
ripen  abont  the  feast  of  St.  John.  St.  John  is  called  in  Hol- 
land St.  Jan,  and  the  fruit  is  there  called  Jansheeren.  Now 
this  word  has  been — centuries  ago — corrapted  into  Gansheeren,  of 
which  our  English  word  gooseberries  is  a  literal  translation ;  Gana^ 
in  German,  signifying  a  goose.'  We  have  (/ander  for  a  male 
goose. 

Oooseberry  Fool  is  gooseberry /ou/^,  from  the  French  word 
fouU,  crushed,  or  smash^. 

Gore.  The  vei'b  gore,  to  stab  ('Gored  with  Mowbray's 
ffpeare ' — Shakespeare),  has  no  affinity  with  the  noun  gore,  blood. 
The  first  comes  from  the  Gaelic  gaorr,  to  pierce ;  the  latter  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  gor^  Welsh  gwyar,  clotted  blood,  mud,  <&c. 

Gome.  €k)rse  is  furze.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Welsh 
gores,  gorest^  waste  land ;  hence  gorse  or  gorst,  the  growth  of 
waste  land. 

Oosling,  the  diminutive  of  goose,  gooseling ;  as  duckling  is  the 
diminutive  of  duck. 

Gospel  was  anciently  Godspel,  of  which  Verstegan  says : — '  God- 
spel  was  the  name  in  our  ancient  language  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  Spel  is  as  much  as  to  say  a  mystical 
§peech,  an  oracle,  or  hidden  knowledge.* — Restitution,  <tc.,  p.  175. 
We  retain  some  portion  of  this  meaning  of  spel ;  we  still  speak  of 
the  magician's  spell. 

Gossamer.  The  threads  of  gossamer  which  are  seen  so  abun- 
dantly in  autumn,  are  supposed  to  be  spun  by  young  spiders,  who 
are  great  consumers  of  water,  in  order  that  the  dow  which  the 
gossamer  films  attract  may  serve  them  as  drink. 

Gossip  is  a  corruption  of  Godsih,  a  sponsor.  Oar  ancestors 
understood  that  at  baptism  a  relationship  or  affinity  was  es- 
tablished, not  only  between  the  sponsors  and  the  child  for 
whom  they  undertook  certain  vows,  but  between  themselves  and 
the  child's  parents.  Sib  being  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  synonym  for  kin, 
they  used  to  call  each  other  Godsih,  impljdng  a  relationship 
through  God.  This  name  became  corrupted  to  gossip,  in  which 
form  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  'sponsor.'  In 
*  Henry  VIII.,'  act  v.  sc.  4,  the  King  addresses  Wi^  «\)0"ii'90t%  ^1 
the  PrincessB  Elizabetb  as  '  my  noble  gossip^.*     ^  Aa  \\!k!(^  ^<:^«a;:^^ 
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especially  the  two  godmotiierf,  wei-6  nccnstomcil  to  meet  at  tlio 
bouse  of  the  pnreoLa  of  tlieir  godchild  aud  have  a  little  chnl 
together,  such  tiivial  chat  camo  to  be  called  gatsipping,  aad  tho 
original  metvninft  of  the  word  has  become  entirely  obsolete.'— iJ^mt 
lioart.  Pepya,  in  hia  '  Diiiry,'  unJer  drito  May  20, 1G66,  snys : — 
'  Lord's  Day,  With  my  wife  to  church.  At  noon  dined  nohly, 
ourselves  alonfi.  After  dinner  my  wife  and  Mercer  by  coach  to 
Greenwich  to  he  gossip  to  Mrs.  Daniel's  child.  My  wife  much 
pleased  with  the  reception  she  hnd  ;  and  she  was  godiaother,  and 
did  hold  the  child  at  tiio  font,  and  it  is  called  John.' 

Ootham,  Oothomites.  Tbc  term  Gotlum  is  satirically  applied 
to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  its  inhabitants  ai-e  called  '  Gotham- 
ites,'  just  aa  Landonera  are  called  'Cockneys.'  'Ye  dandies  of 
Oothun !  I  have  Been  fools  and  fops  in  forty  different  cities,  but 
Ikone  to  csmparo  with  you.' — Dok's  Sermons.  '  I  intend  to  present 
yoa  with  some  phasee  of  outward  life  and  mannerH, — such  things 
aa  would  strike  or  interest  a  stranger  in  oiir  heloved  Gotham,  and 
in  the  places  to  which  I'^^lar  Gothamites — American  Cockneys, 
BO  to  speak — are  wont  to  repair.' — Framr's  M^axine,  '  Sketches 
of  American  Socifty.' 

OotMc  ArcMteotare.  The  name  '  Gothic '  was  firat  applied  to 
the  English  style  of  architectnre  by  the  Italians  aa  a  term  of 
reproach.  Fuller,  in  his  '  Worthies,'  says, '  Let  the  Italians  deride 
our  English  and  condemn  them  for  Gothiah  buildings.' 

Oo  to  Batii,  and  ^t  your  head  shaved.  Formerly  persons 
who  showed  symptoms  of  insanity  were  sent  to  drink  the  mineral 
waters  at  Bath.  ShaTing  the  head  was  always  performed  where 
insanity  was  suspected.  Tho  obvious  meaning  of  the  proverbial 
laying  is,  therefore,  satirically,  '  Yoa  are  going  mad ;  you  had  bettor 
"go  to  Bath,  and  get  your  head  shaved."' 

Go  to  gran.  This  is  a  common  expression  in  America.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  '  Be  off! '  or  '  Get  out ! ' 

Got  the  mitten.  This  is  an  American  phrase,  used  when  a 
young  man  is  discarded  by  a  lady  to  whom  he  has  been  paying  his 
addrrases.  Sam  Slick  ('Human  Nature,'  p.  90)  says,  '  There  is  a 
young  lady  I  have  set  my  heart  on ;  though  whether  she  is  a-goin' 
to  give  me  hem,  or  give  me  the  miiten,  I  ain't  quite  satisfied.' 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  remaining  use  of  the  old  English  word 
tnitlent  (Latin  mittens,  to  send),  which  Johnson  defines  '  sending 
Arth,  emittinff.'  MitterU  itself  is  obsolete,  hut  it  survives  in  tho 
compoand  'intermittent.' 
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Oonnnand,  Oounnet.  Both  French  terms.  A  gourmand  is  a 
gluttony  a  greedy  heavy  feeder ;  one  who  looks  more  to  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  his  food.  A  gourmet,  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
epicure ;  one  delicate  in  the  choice  of  Ids  food,  looking  more  to 
quality  than  quantity. 

Gracechurch  Street,  in  London,  was  formerly  called  Grass- 
church  Street,  from  the  Grass  Market  which  was  held  there. 

Orace-cnp.  Margaret  Atheling,  the  English  consort  of  Mal- 
colm III.  of  Scotland,  found  the  Scottish  nobles  rough  and  uncouth 
in  manners,  and  did  much  in  the  endeavour  to  ameliorate  them. 
One  habit  prevailed,  even  at  the  royal  table.  Each  man,  when 
his  appetite  was  satisfied,  rose  and  left  without  ceremony.  Margaret, 
who  had  her  English  chaplain  to  say  grace  at  table,  promised  all  those 
who  would  remain  until  grace  had  been  said,  a  draught  ad  libitum, 
from  a  large  cup,  filled  with  the  choicest  Khenish  wine.  This  was 
a  temptation  too  acceptable  to  be  resisted,  and  each  pei^son  re- 
mained until  the  grace-cup  had  passed  round.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  grace-cup  became  an  institution  in  barons'  halls ; 
and  wherever  a  banquet  was  served,  l)oth  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  custom  was  general  down  to  the  time  of  the  He- 
formation. 

Grade.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  word,  now  so  universally 
used,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary  earlier  than  Todd's 
'Johnson,'  which  appeared  in  1818.  Todd  inserts  the  word,  but 
says,  *  This  word  has  been  bi*ought  forward  in  some  modem  pam- 
phlets, but  it  will  hardly  be  adopted.'  It  was  stigmatised  by  the 
*  British  Critic '  as  an  '  unauthorised  Americanism ' ;  but  it  has 
stood  its  ground,  and  is  now  firmly  established  as  an  English 
word. 

Grain — the  weight.  The  old  English  pound  was  equivalent 
to  '  the  weight  of  7,680  grains  of  wheat,  all  taken  from  the  middle 
of  the  ear.'  This  gives  480  to  each  of  the  16  ounces  of  which  the 
pound  was  composed.  Although  the  standard  is  now  entirely 
different,  the  fact  that  there  are  still  480  grains  to  the  ounce  Troy, 
and  the  ounce  in  Apothecaiies'  Weight,  carries  us  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  shows  us  how  the  name  grain 
originated. 

Grain  \&  a  word  used  in  the  United  States  to  signify  a  little,  or 
a  particle.  For  example,  a  man  will  say,  <  I  don't  cax^  ^  ^Tavcv\ 
or  '  push  the  candJe  a  grrain  nearer  to  me,' — BarlUlt^ 


^^^J^^^^B 

M6 

GRAMERCY. 

Gramercy. 

French  grand  r 

This  old-fashioned  word  is  a  corrupUon  of  the 

iierri,  many  thanks,  e.g. : — 

Be  It  so,  TitUB,  nnil  grmatreij  too. 

7'itoi  A^dronin,.  nol  i.  lust  lilM. 

Gnunpai,  a  common  name  for  the  wHalo,  is  aoormption  of  tbe 
Frendi  grand  poiaton,  great  £sh. 

Grandfather.  A  man  may  bo  hia  own  gi-aodfather.  This 
Bceniing  anomaly  is  provable  thus : — A  widower  and  his  son 
marry  ;  the  father  raarriee  the  daughter  of  a,  widow,  and  the  aon 
marries  the  young  lady's  mother,  thereby  becoming  father  (in  law) 
to  bis  own  fether,  and  consequently  grandfather  to  his  father's 
eon ;  that  is,  himself. 

Qrangfl.  The  grainagt  iru  origiiully  a  i^aoe  or  tmilding 
vhere  rent  and  tithes,  paid  in  grain,  to  the  abb^andmcuiasteries 
were  deposited.  In  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Qlastoabiuy  some  Teiy 
fine  Qothic  tithe  bams  or  grainget,  hnilt  before  the  Beformatiou, 
are  still  ii 


Granite,  so  called  becaiiee  composed  of  grains  of  various  mine- 
rals firmly  compacted  together. 

Qrave.  The  noun  grave,  a  place  of  burial,  is  from  the  old  verb 
to  grave,  meaning  to  dig  or  excavate,  as  in  ^slm  vii.  16,  '  He 
baUi  graven  a  pit.'  In  some  parte  of  Yorkshire  they  dig  with  a 
mattock,  and  grave  with  a  spada  The  word  engrave,  and  its 
compounds,  come  from  the  same  root. 

Grave.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  had  the  beautiful  word, 
ilapigrava  (literally  sleep  grave),  to  designate  a  grave,  '  because,' 
as  old  Yerstegan  says,  '  the  dead  body  may  be  accounted  as  being 

Oravetend.  This  name  signifies  the  end,  or  termination,  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  tho  Beere,  or  governor.  The  old  English  term, 
gere/a,  or  greve,  was  the  same  as  the  word  reeve,  which  we  still 
retain  in  the  words  port-reeve  and  shiro-reeve,  or  sheriff.  Graves- 
end  haa  been  for  ages  looked  upon  as  the  commencement  of  tbe 
port  of  London,  and  the  word  Gravesend  means  the  boundary  or 
end  of  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Beeve  of  tbe  port  of  London. 

Graviiig  Bock.  Graves  are  the  dregs  nt  tbe  bottom  of  a  pot 
iised  for  melting  tallow.  SbipE,  before  ttie  use  of  pitch  or  tar  was 
introduced,  had  their  hulls  well  fTraiN^r/,  that  is,  greased  with  graves 
or  impure  tallow.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  hull  should 
fe  dry.    A  ffravin^  dock  wob  thewlore  e.  4n<i.  is*»  "wbicb  a  ship 
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could  be  floated,  and  tlie  water  afterwards  drawn  off,  so  that  the 
graying  process  cotdd  go  on.  The  name  has  been  retained,  although 
the  practice  is  obsolete. 

Gravy.    In  the  New  England  States  this  word  is  always  used 
for  the  BTrup  of  tarts,  <kc.,  as  '  the  gravy  of  an  apple  pie.* 

Gray's  Elegy.     The  line  in  this  elegy 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air 
was  copied  from  Churchill,  who  has 

Nur  waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air. 

Uoyd  also  haa 

Which  else  had  wasted  in  the  desert  air. 

The  line 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  mo 

18  parodied  in  the  '  Beggar's  Petition ' : — 

And  leave  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

The  '  Elegy '  was  published  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Magazines  *  for 
January,  1751 ;  the  *  Petition,'  which  is  by  Moss,  appeared  in  1769. 

Great  cry  and  little  wooL  There  are  many  variations  of  this 
proverbial  saying,  but  the  true  one  appears  to  be  the  Scottish  one, 
'  Great  cry  and  little  woo,  as  the  Soutar  said  when  ho 
dippit  the  sow ' — Soutar  is  shoemaker ;  and  the  phrase  doubtless 
arose  in  times  when  shoemakers  were  indebted  for  the  bristles 
which  form  the  flexible  needles  of  their  thread,  to  native  swine.  In 
modem  times  shoemakers'  bristles  come  principally  from  Kussia. 

Greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Jeremy  Bentham 
says  ('Liberty  of  the  People,'  1821)  that  this  phrase  occurs  in  a 

*  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Priestley's.' 

Grecian  Bend.     This  is  not  a  new  term.     It  was  used  in  the 

*  Etonian  *  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  as  the  following  extract 
shows  : — '  In  person  he  was  of  the  common  size,  with  something 
of  the  Grecian  bend,  contracted  doubtless  from  sedentary  habits ' 
(ui.  57). 

Greek  Characters.  The  first  book  printed  in  Greek  characters 
was  a  Greek  grammar,  printed  at  Milan  by  Dionysius  Paravisinus, 
in  1476. 

Greek  meeting  Greek. 

When  Greek  joined  Greek  then  was  the  tug  of  war. 

This  line  is  from  Nat.  I/ee's  'Alexander  tihe  QtqblV 
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Greengage  Plum.  Tho  r.ov.  John  tinge,  bi'oHior  of  Sir 
Thoiuns  Giigp  of  HengiBve  Hall,  in  tlie  county  of  Suffolk,  was  a 
priPst  of  a  iiionantpry  iiaiv  Foiitainebleau,  in  Fi-HJice.  On  a  visit  to 
Iiis  brollier  Le  brought  fi-om  the  monastery  garden,  slips  of  thia 
kind  of  tree,  which,  being  grafted  in  tlie  garden  at  Hengrave,  soon 
spread  over  Eogland. 

Green  Xaa  and  Still.  Tho  public-house  sign,  the  'Green 
Man,'  originally  meant  a.  forester,  or  what  we  now  aill  a  game- 
keeper. The  'Green  IMuii  and  Still,'  in  Oxford  Street,  London, 
the  sign  of  which  Lns  puzzled  so  many  people,  and  which  a 
Frenetunan  once  tranelateil  '  L' Homme  vfnlfintet  Iranqttille,'  had  a 
different  origin.  It  meant  a  nian  who  iliitlt  in  green  herbs  for 
diatillation,  and  the  't-till '  was  the  appnruCiia  no  much  in  use  by 
onr  great^grandmothers  for  extracting  the  essences  of  herbs  for 
Tarions  culinaTy  and  meilit^iiial  purposes.  Fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  writer  as  a  boy  lived  in  the  heart  of  Surrey,  a  'still'  wna 
commonly  to  be  found  in  the  iwissession  of  cldei'ly  jieople,  and 
many  a  glasa  of  home-made  peppermint  water  has  been  given  him 
u  a  protection  against  taking  cold  in  foggy  and  damp  weather. 

Greensward.  Tho  word  eicard  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  term 
for  ekin.  The  rind  ci  bacon  in  the  Midland  counties  is  called  the 
itcard.     Green  sward  is  the  green  skin  or  covering  of  a  lawn. 

GreeawiolL  The  firet  stone  of  the  Observatory  was  laid  in 
August,  1675,  and  in  a  year  afterwards  the  building  was  handed 
over  to  Flamsteed  the  astronomer,  from  whom  the  hiH  on  which 
the  observatory  stands  was  named  Flamsteed  Hill. 

The  magnificent  elms  which  adorn  Greenwich  Park  were 
planted  in  1 R63.  This  is  shown  by  Evelyn's  '  Diaiy,'  where,  under 
date  March  4,  1CG3,  he  says,  '  This  spring  I  planted  the  Home 
and  West-field  at  Saye's  Court  with  elmes ;  the  same  yeare  they 
were  planted  in  Greenwich  Park.' 

Oreese,  Degrees.  In  Lincoln  there  are  some  steps  leading 
from  the  New  Road  towards  the  Minster  Yard,  which  by  a  very 
curious  corruption  are  called  the  Grecian  Sfairt.  Gret,  or  gretse, 
is  an  old  English  word  for  a  step,  and  the  now  obsolete  plural  en 
being  added,  a  flight  of  steps  became  greeaen,  which  was  the 
ancient  name  of  these  particular  steps.  When  greeaen  ceased  to  be 
understood,  the  word  »lair$  was  added  by  way  of  explanation,  and, 
by  a  very  easy  transition,  greeatn  became  '  Gi-ecian.'  In  the  verse 
Acts  xxi.  iO,  onr  version  has  'Paul  stood  on  the  ataira.'  WiclilTo 
^Ul^tca  thin,  '  j'aul  stood  on  the  greescn.'     Sha-bas^ieare  has  the 
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•word,  but  spells  it  differently.  In  'Othello,*  act  i.  sc.  3,  he 
says: — 

Let  me  speak  like  yourself;  and  lay  a  sentence 
Which,  as  a  grizr,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour. 

Johnson  thinks  it  is  contracted  from  degree^  which  seems  probable, 
as  Chaaoer  uses  '  d^ree '  in  the  sense  of  a  step  or  stair,  and  we  still 
use  it  metaphorically  in  a  similar  sense,  as  when  we  say  of  a  man, 
*  He  is  rising  in  his  profession  step  by  step ; '  that  is,  by  degi-ees. 
Latimer  (*  Sermons,*  fol.  72),  in  mentioning  Christ's  refusal  to  throw 
himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  says,  *  It  is  no  time  now 
to  show  any  miracles.  There  is  another  way  to  goe  down,  by 
grtesing,*  Coryat,  in  his  *  Travels,*  vol.  i.  p.  31,  says,  *  As  wo  go 
up  towards  the  hall,  there  are  three  or  four  paire  of  staires,  whereof 
one  paire  is  passing  faire,  consisting  of  very  many  greeses,*  And 
Thomas,  in  the  *  History  of  Italy,'  1561,  H.  22,  speaks  of  *  certain 
skaffolds  of  horde,  with  gHcea  or  steppes  one  above  another.* 

GFrenade.  Grenade  is  the  French  name  for  a  pomegranate.  A 
grenade  used  in  warfare  is  an  iron  shell  filled  with  gunpowder  and 
bite  of  iron  like  the  seeds  in  a  pomegranate. — Wedgwood, 

Grenadiers.  On  June  29,  1678,  Evelyn  paid  a  visit  to  the 
encampment  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  made  the  following  entry 
in  his  *  Diary  * : — *  Now  were  brought  into  service  a  now  sort 
of  soldiers  called  Grenwliers,  who  wero  dextrous  in  throwing  hnnd- 
ffrenades.*  The  name  w  now  applied  to  the  first  company  of  a 
battalion  of  infantiy,  which  is  formed  of  the  tallest  and  finest  men 
of  the  regiment. 

Gresham.  Graasheim  {heinXy  home)  is  one  of  the  German  names 
for  the  grasshopper.  The  grasshopper  on  the  top  of  the  Koyal 
Exchange  is  therefore  a  rebus  on  the  name  of  its  founder. 

Gretna  Green  Marriages.  Grotna  is  a  small  village  in  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  border 
between  England  and  Scotland.  A  generation  ago,  run-away 
marriages  wei-e  usually  performed  at  this  place  according  to  the 
Scottish  law,  which  then  required  no  I'esidenco  and  no  notice. 
Gretna  was  selected  Wcauso  it  was  the  nearest  point  of  Scotland 
that  could  1)0  reached.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  blacksmith 
performed  the  ceremony,  but  this  was  not  the  case  when  the  writer 
visited  the  place  some  thirty  years  ago  in  search  of  information. 
The  house  where  the  marriages  took  place  was  originally  a  man- 
sion, within  a  small  park,  but  had  been  convert^  vu^  m:^  ys^xl. 
A  lai^re  iind  Ipfty  apartment  was  fitt<)d  up  aa  tJi  VVii^  cA  Omc^^ 
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in  which  the  innkeeper  performed  the  simple  ceremony,  entered 
the  names  in  a  register,  and  gave  the  parties  a  formal  certificate. 
These  marriages,  since  the  year  1856,  are  not  valid,  unless  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  has  resided  in  Scotland  for  twenty-one 
days  before  the  marriage. 

Greyhound.  The  Anglo-Saxon  name  was  grighound ;  but  the 
animal  known  in  England  at  that  time  was  probably  allied  to  the 
Irish  greyhound,  an  animal  of  great  size  and  strength,  having  rough 
and  coarse  hair.  The  smooth-haired  variety  was  originally  brought 
from  the  East,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  by  crossing  with 
other  varieties.  The  Arabian  greyhound  has  a  bushy  tail. 
Bailey  derives  greyhound  from  the  word  grey,  an  old  name  for  the 
badger ;  a  greyhound ,  he  says,  is  '  a  dog  that  himts  the  grey,^  The 
word  grey  he  defines  thus : — '  A  wild  beast  called  a  badger.' 

Orig.  The  proverbial  saying,  '  As  merry  as  a  grig,'  refers  to  a 
small  eel,  so  called,  which  is  taken  as  a  type  of  merriment  from  its 
perpetual  wriggling,  lively  motion.  The  name  has  the  same  signi- 
ficance in  other  languages ;  griivgaUt  in  French  is  a  merry  grig, 
which  in  Low  German  {Piatt  Deutsch)  is  mrickken  or  vrrikkehiy 
and  with  the  nasal,  becomes  ici'ingen — *  Sik  writigen  ah  ein  wurm,^ 
See,  however,  Merry  as  a  Grig. 

Grimace.  From  grima,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  mask. 
The  ancient  comic  masks  were  so  distorted,  that  any  hideous,  for- 
bidding, or  distorted  expressions  of  the  human  face  were  likened  to 
a  grima ;  hence  giimace. — Fox  Talbot, 

Grimalkin.  A  cat  is  called  grimalkin,  or  more  properly  Gray 
Malkin,  from  the  name  of  a  fiend  supposed  to  assume  the  fonn  of  a 
cat.     Shakespeare  makes  the  first  witch  in  *  Macbeth  *  say — 

I  come,  grnymalkin. 

Groat.  The  name  of  the  silver  groat  was  derived  from  the 
French  word  gro8,  it  being,  when  firet  coined,  the  largest  silver 
coin  in  existence. — Old  and  New  Lo7idon,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

Grocer  originally  meant  a  wholesale  dealer,  one  who  sold  his 
goods  en  grosse,  that  is,  in  unbroken  packages ;  but  Minshew  thinks 
it  may  have  arisen  to  denote  dealer  in  grossis,  or  figs,  *  which  they 
very  considerably  traded  in.* 

Grog.     Admiml  Edwaixl  Vernon,  in  the  year  1745,  ordered 

that  the  men  under  his  command  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 

drink  undiluted  rum.     By  his  directions  the  spirit  was  mixed  with 

water  before  being  served  out.    T\i\a  «A»  te«»\»  n?^&  ^«a.\X^  'cosiented 
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by  the  sailors,  who  christened  the  mixture  '  grog/  in  ridicule  of  the 
admiral,  who  was  known  as  '  old  grog/  from  his  custom  of  wearing 
groqram  breeches. 

Oross.     The  great  (^gros)  hundred  of  twelve  dozens. 

Orosvenor  Square.  The  aristocratic  inhabitants  of  this  square 
were  the  last  to  resist  the  innovation  of  gas-lighting.  The  square 
continaod  to  be  lighted  by  oil  lamps  down  to  1842. 

Groundling^.  When  plays  were  performed  in  inn  yards,  or  in 
the  early  theatres  that  were  built  on  the  same  plan,  the  spaces 
under  the  galleries  were  occupied  by  persons  of  the  lower  class, 
who  were  called  the  groundlings  from  their  standing  on  the  ground. 
They  paid  a  penny  each  for  admission.  Ben  Jonson  (*Case  is 
Altered ')  has,  *  Give  me  the  penny — give  me  the  penny  !  I  care 
not  for  the  gentleman,  let  me  have  a  good  ground*  Shakespeare 
makes  Hamlet  caution  his  players  not  to  rant,  so  as  to 

Split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings, 

Orouse.  In  the  household  regulations  of  Hemy  VIII.  (*  Ar- 
chieologia,'  voL  iii.  p.  157)  this  name  occurs  under  the  form  grows. 

Gruel  is  from  the  French  word  gruau,  oatmeal  or  groats. 

Guano.  The  earliest  mention  of  guano  is  in  Acosta's  '  Historia 
natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias'  (Seville,  1590).  In  an  English 
translation  by  E.  G.,  published  in  1604,  after  mentioning  ilands  on 
the  coast  of  Pern  ns  being  white  with  the  dung  of  sea  foule,  the 
writer  goes  on : — '  They  goe  with  boates  to  these  ilands,  onely  for 
the  dung,  for  there  is  noe  other  profit  in  them.  And  this  dung  is 
80  commodious  and  profitable,  as  it  makes  the  earth  yeeld  abundance 
of  fruite.  They  call  this  dung  guano,  whereof  the  vally  hath 
taken  the  name,  which  they  call  LimagtLana  in  the  valleys  of  Peru, 
where  they  use  this  dung,  and  it  is  the  most  fertile  of  all  that 
oountrie.' 

Guelder  Eose  (Vilurnum  Ojmlus)^  altered  from  Elder  Rose. 
The  earlier  botanists  considered  it  to  be  a  species  of  elder.  This 
plant  and  the  elder  are  placed  next  to  each  other  by  Smith  in  the 
•  English  Flora.*  When  in  a  wild  state  the  flowers  greatly  re- 
semble the  flowers  of  the  common  elder;  it  is  only  when  cultivated 
that  they  assume  the  ball-like  appearance. 

Guernsey.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  of  this 
island  was  originally  Ger^s-ey,  and  that  the  name,  as  well  as  those 
of  Jersey  and  Cherbourg,  are  derived  from  the  f^am^  tocAi.  ^^xoAKft. 
says  that  Ger,  Jer,  and  OAer  are  corrupted  a\A)ToV^a\AOTA  ^1  C«*aT, 


:5;  GUERNSEY  LILY. 

TJiei'e  is  a  fort  in  Guerasoy  called  Jtrbourg,  or  Ciesar'ti-lniig, 
whk-h  seems  Ui  support  Camden's  view.  Eij  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and 
Alderney,  is  the  ancient  word  for  island,  of  which  there  are  scveml 
forms;  aa  ra  in  Chelsea  anil  Battei'seHj  vy  iu  Putney,  and  ttjot  in 
IS  islets  on  the  Tlmmes. 


Gnenuer  Lily.  This  flower  is  a  native  of  J^mul  l%e  ship  in 
which  Krempfer,  the  Dutch  botanist,  was  bringing  Bpecimena  to 
Europe  was  wrecked  on  the  ooast  of  Qoemsey,  where  some  of 
the  bulbs  took  root  in  the  sandy  soU.  They  were  seen  by  a  taa 
of  Qovemor  Hatton,  and  by  him  sent  to  England,  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  centuiy.  From  the  place  where  they  had  accidentally 
been  found  thf^  were  called  Qnems^  lilies. 

GoMl,  Well.  The  AmeLicans,  as  is  well  known,  use  the  word 
guess  in  tiie  sense  of  to  believe,  to  think,  to  imagine,  to  suppose, 
to  fancy,  and  nren  to  assert,  as  in  the  phrase,  '  I  guess  I'll  have  a 
drink.'  The  word  tcell,  too,  pronounced  tool,  is  the  universal 
expletive;  for  few  sentences  in  speech  are  commenced  with  any 
other  word.  Both  are  admitted  by  good  American  writers  to  lie 
unmitigated  vulgarisms.  Yet  nn  American  Shakespearian  critic 
(Mr.  Richai-d  Grant  White,  M.A.),  writing  on  the  following 
passage  from  Richard  III.,  act  iv.  so.  4 — 

RT.tSLxr, —Richmond  is  on  the  ft»'. 

K.  Kicu. — There  let  him  >ink— and  be  the  nhis  on  htm, 

White-livered  rMnagMe  ;— whit  dutli  he  there? 
t^ANLKT. — I  know  not,  miehtv  sovcreicn,  but  by  guc«9. 
K.  Kicii.— WoU,  >a  TOu  gueas?"— 

says  : — '  If  there  be  two  words  for  the  use  of  which,  more  than  any 
others,  our  English  cousins  twit  us,  they  are  "  well "  as  an  interro- 
gative exclamation,  and  jjaess.  Milton  uses  both,  as  Shakespeare 
also  frequently  does,  and  hero  we  have  them  both  in  half  a  lino. 
Like  most  of  those  wonls  and  phrases  which  it  pleases  John  Bull 
to  call  "  Americanisms,"  they  ai-e  English  of  the  purest  and  beat, 
which  have  Uved  here,  while  they  have  died  out  in  the  mother 
country,'  Well  may  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Geikio  retort : — '  To  sitch 
"  English  of  the  purest  and  best"  are  we  fust  hasteninf:,  if  some 
check  is  not  put  on  the  present  tendencies  of  our  colloquial  speech, 
and  the  style  adopted  in  onr  periodical  literature.' — Canadian 
Journal,  September,  1857. 
Chaucer  uses  '  guess ' : — 

This  irorul  bande  quad  »he 
Ta  strong  ynogh  in  swkb  a  werke  to  me, 
For  lore  ahal  me  gcve  rtrCTRllie  »nd  htrdyknew*^ 
To  make  my  wounds  large  ynoe^i  \  e«™i. 
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and  Kichardson  qnoies  from  Phaer!s  '  Yirgil ' 

Xor  mortall  like,  nc  like  mankind,  thj  voice  doth  sound  I  guess. 

OnildhalL  The  original  Guildhall  of  London  was  built  in 
1411,  and  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of  lT)66.  When  rebuilt 
the  interior  of  the  porch  and  the  walls  of  the  great  hall  were 
retained,  and  they  are  the  only  remaining  portions  of  the  original 
building.    The  new  roof  was  put  up  in  1865. 

Ooillotine.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  instrument  used  in 
France  for  capital  punishments.  It  is  so  called  from  Joseph 
Ignaoe  Guillotin,  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  use  in  that 
oountry.  Guillotin  was  a  physician  at  Paris,  and  soon  after  the 
Revolution  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly.  In 
1790,  in  a  discussion  on  the  penal  code,  he  proposed  that  decapita- 
Hon — up  to  that  time  used  only  for  nobles — should  be  the  sole 
method  of  capital  punishment,  and  he  suggested  the  adoption  of  a 
machine  used  for  the  purpose  in  Italy,  Scotland,  and  at  Halifax  in 
Yorkshire.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  machine  received  the 
name  of  guillotine.  Guillotin  neither  invented  the  machine,  nor 
did  he,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  pei-ish  by  it.  He  was  imprisoned 
during  the  *  Reign  of  Terror,'  but  was  liberated  in  1794.  He 
afterwards  founded  the  Academy  of  INIedicine  in  Paris,  and  died  in 
1814,  aged  76. — Brands  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

Ooilt.  '  To  find  yuUt  in  a  man  is  to  find  that  he  has  been 
beguiled  by  the  devil.' — TrencJi. 

Ooineas.  When  the  guinea  was  originally  coined,  the  inten- 
tion was  to  make  it  current  as  a  twenty-shilling  piece ;  but,  from 
an  error  in  calculating  the  exact  propoHions  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
never  circulated  for  that  value.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  fixed  the  value 
of  the  guinea,  in  relation  to  silver,  at  20^.  8cf.,  and  by  his  advice 
the  Crown  proclaimed  that  it  should  be  current  at  21«.  The  first 
guineas  bore  the  figure  of  an  elephant  on  the  reverse,  as  an  emblem 
of  that  part  of  Africa  which  furnished  the  gold  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  coin. 

Oolf  Stream.  This  important  oceanic  current  derives  its  name 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  out  of  which  it  flows,  between  the  coast 
of  Florida  on  the  one  side,  and  Cuba  on  the  other.  It  is  about 
50  miles  wide,  and  it  passes,  at  a  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour, 
along  the  American  coast  until  it  i*eaches  Newfoundland,  when  it 
turns  and  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic.  One  portion  of  its  volume 
passes  eastwards  towards  the  Azores,  but  tlie  larger  portion 
washes  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands  and  ^otv^ii^^  ^tA  ^xsisi^ 
passesr  away  to  northerly  seas. 


Tlio  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  of  a  deep  indigo  blue  colour, 
and  do  not  niix  with  the  green  eea  waters  on  each  side.  Tlia 
temperature  of  the  stream  tn  the  Gulf  from  which  it  takes  its 
name  is  86°  F.,  and  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  reaching  the 
British  Isles,  it  still  retains  eo  much  heat  ns  t«  modify  and  in- 
fluence the  climate.  In  Ireland  this  eScct  is  so  remarlciible,  that 
at  a  time  when  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  island  have  a  tempe- 
rature of  32°  or  33°,  the  thermometer  on  the  soutb-westem  coast 
stands  at  50"  or  51°.  It  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  that  England  and  Scotland  have  a  genial,  moist,  and 
pleasant  climate,  while  Labrador,  in  the  name  pai'allol  of  latitude, 
IS  almost  uninhabitable  ;  nnd  that  at  Lisbon  frosts  are  unknown, 
while  at  Washington,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  river  Potomac,  a 
mile  wide,  is  sometimes  completely  frozen  over  in  a  single  night. 

GuIL  The  verb  to  gull  is  a  metaphorical  allusion  to  the  help- 
lessness of  a  young  bird  {ffiil,  yellow,  from  the  colour  of  the  down 
of  an  unfledged  bird).  The  French  use  the  word  ninis,  a  nest- 
ling, to  signify  one  easily  guUed.  The  Italians  use  the  word 
jAppione,  a  young  pigeon,  in  the  same  sense.  "We  have  borrowed 
the  latter,  and  use  the  word  in  the  case  of  a  pidgeon,  one  who 
has  been  duped  kt  cards. 

Gninption.  This  is  a  term  need  colloquially  for  shrewdness, 
oommoti  sense,  or  sagacity,  as  in  the  lines  hy  Nicoll : — 


The  word  comes  from  the  old  verb  to  gatom,  i  e.  to  understand ; 
as  in  the  North,  '  I  dinna  gawm  ye,'  '  I  don't  understand  you.' 

Gnu,  from  the  French  guigner,  to  aim  with  one  eye.  This 
mve  guigneur,  one  who  aims  with  one  eye.  This  passing  into 
English  as  gttnner,  and  having  no  signification  in  our  language, 
took  the  meaning  of  one  who  works  with  guns,  and  so  Iodised 
the  word  gun.  So  other  language  in  Europe  has  the  word  gim 
or  any  modification  of  it. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  gun  is  probably  that  in  Chaucer's 
'  House  of  Fame ' : — 


Gunpowder.  The  popular  notion  that  Friar  Bacon,  or  Bar- 
tboldaa  Schwartz,  was  the  first  who  invented  gunpowder  is  al- 
togetber  erronoons.    It  was  cerUicvly  known  in  Cbma  and  India 
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many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  either  of  these  so-called  inven- 
tors. Sir  George  Staunton  says  that  in  these  countries  *the 
knowledge  of  gunpowder  seems  to  be  coeval  with  that  of  the  most 
distant  historic  events/  It  is  recorded,  moreover,  that  in  the  year 
618  B.C.,  a  cannon  was  employed  in  China  bearing  the  inscription, 
'I  hurl  death  to  the  traitor,  and  extermination  to  the  rebel/ 
There  is  unquestionable  evidence,  from  the  records  of  Lord 
Macartney's  mission,  that  gunpowder  was  in  use  by  the  Chinese 
two  or  three  centuries  at  least  before  the  Christian  era. 

Onnter's  Chain.  This  is  the  name  of  the  chain,  66  feet  long, 
used  by  laud  surveyors.  Its  convenience  arises  from  the  fact  that 
10  square  chains  make  one  acre.  The  chain  is  divided  into  100 
links,  and  thus  100,000  square  links  make  an  acre.  See  Accord- 
ing TO  GUNTER. 

Gntta-percha.  This  useful  substance  is  the  solidified  sap  of  a 
Malayan  tree  called  percha  by  the  natives.  The  Latin  word 
fftUta  was  prefixed  to  the  native  name  to  signify  that  the  sap 
exuded  from  the  tree  in  drops.  It  was  £i*st  brought  to  England 
and  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1843,  by  Dr.  Montgomeiie. 
As  there  are  still  people  who  pronounce  percha  as  though  written 
'  perker,'  it  is  as  well  to  state  that,  a  few  years  after  he  had  intro- 
duced it,  Dr.  Montgomerie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  which  he 
said  that  the  word  is  pronounced  by  the  natives  of  Singapore 
'  perch-a,'  and  that,  if  he  had  thought  any  doubt  could  have  arisen, 
he  should  have  spelt  it  in  English,  pertsha.  Notwithstanding  this 
clear  statement,  some  of  the  cheaper  dictionaries  still  give  it  the 
hard  sound  perker,  which  is  altogether  wrong.  Articles  made  of 
this  material  were  in  use  in  England  long  before  it  was  known  of 
what  substance  they  were  made.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  drinking  vessels  called  mazer  howlsy  the  origin  of  which  gave 
rise  to  great  controversy,  but  which  are  now  known  to  have  been 
Malayan  bowls  made  of  gutta  percha. 

Ontted,  in  the  sense  of  completely  emptied  and  destroyed,  came 
into  use  on  the  night  James  II.  fled  from  London.  Lord  Macaulay 
fiat's : — '  The  king's  printing-house  ....  was,  to  use  a  coarse 
metaphor,  which  then  for  the  first  time  came  into  fashion^  com- 
pletely gutted* 


HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT. 


B.  The  initial  letter  H  is  never  mntfl  !□  words  of  Anglo> 
Saxon  origin.  Wheoever  it  is  mute  in  English  it  is  in  the 
v-ords  derived  from  the  French,  in  which  language  there  is  do 
true  aspirate. 

Habeai  Corpoa  Act.  T)iia  Act  was  passed  in  tlie  reign  of 
Charlee  II,,  May  27,  11579.  Under  its  pi-ovisiona  any  person  con- 
fined in  prison  by  any  Court  is  ontitlod  to  ft  writ  of  Ilabmt  Corpus 
to  bring  him  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  or  Comnion  Plensi, 
which  shall  determine  whether  hia  committal  befoundednponjiiatice. 
'  There  appears  to  ha  good  i-ensoii  to  Itelieve  that  the   Habeas 

Corpus  Act  was  pAssed  by  a  mistake  luid  a  trick A  division 

was  taken  upon  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
very  day  of  ])rorogation,  and  was  carried  affirmatively,  or  the  Bill 
would  have  been  lost.  Bishop  Bumet  says  : — "  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Norria  [y.y.  Norreys  1]  were  named  to  be  the  tellers.  Loi-d 
Non-ia  being  a  man  subject  to  vapours,  was  not  at  all  times  atten- 
tive to  what  he  was  doing ;  so  a  very  fat  Lord  coming  in,  Lord  Grey 
counted  him  for  ten  as  a  jest  at  first,  but  scning  Lord  Norris  had 
not  observed  it,  he  weut  on  with  this  misreckoiiiag  of  ten ;  so  that 
it  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  declared  tbat  they  who  were 
for  the  Bill  were  the  majority.'  Incredible  as  thi»  story  would  at 
firet  sight  seem,  it  derives  support  from  an  entry  in  the  manuscript 
journal  of  the  Lords,  that  [shows  that]  the  numbers  in  the  division 
were  fifty-sevenandfifty-five,  while  the  Joumalsrecord  the  presence 
of  only  a  hundred  and  seven  membei-s  on  that  day.' — C/tristie'i  Life 
o/tAe  Firal  Earl  of  SfftftesbuTy,  1871. 

Haberdaiher.  An  ancient  name  for  a  neckcloth  was  herdath, 
probably  from  beard,  and  tache,  a  covering,  band,  or  pocket— still 
used  in  »ahreta(Jtt.  Chambers  pays  : — -'  Berdash  was  a  name 
formerly  used  in  England  for  a  certain  kind  of  neckdrcis ;  and  hence 
a  person  who  mode  or  sold  such  neckcloths  was  called  a  berdosher, 
from  which  is  derived  our  word  haberdasher.'  Another  authority 
says  : — '  Haberdashera  were  of  two  kinds.  Those  who  sold  small 
wares,  as  buttons,  tapes,  and  other  trifles,  which  might  be  included 
in  the  old  Norman  term,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  hapertaak, 
tbat  IB,  trumpery,  things  of  small  value.  The  other  use  of  the  word 
waa  "^ibenMsher  of  hats."   Themcftuuif^ia  hereuotquiteso  clear, 
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but  it  is  probably  from  a  material  of  which  hats  were  made — hapertas. 
In  the  "  Liber  Albus,"  225,  is  an  item  "Le  charge  de  UapertaSy  und,^'  * 
In  the  '  Register  of  Burials'  for  the  parish  of  Ware,  Hertfordshire, 
is  the  following  entry  : — *  1655,  Apl.  22nd  :  Michaell  Watkins,  son 
of  Robert  W.,  of  Fanshawe  Streate,  London,  Haberdasher  of  hatts.' 

Hack.  To  *  hack  *  is  to  cut  or  chop.  It  was  the  term  used  for 
chopping  off  the  spurs  of  a  knight  when  he  was  to  be  degraded  or 
baffled.  (See  Baffle.)  When  Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  *  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,'  has  read  Sir  John  Falstaff 's  love-letter,  she  tells  Mrs. 
Page  that,  *  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling  respect ....  I  could  be 
knighted.'  Mrs.  Page  replies,  '  What  ? — thou  liest !  —Sir  Alic3 
Ford  !  these  knights  will  hack ;  and  f  o  thou  should'st  not  alter 
the  article  of  thy  gentry.'  The  meaning  of  which  puzzling  speech  is, 
*  What  1  Even  if  you,  being  a  female,  were  knighted,  the  other 
knights  would  hack  off  your  spurs,  and  degrade  you,  so  that  you 
would  still  i-etain  youi*  present  rank.' 

Hackney.  Spanish,  Itacanea,  a  large  pony;  Italian,  achanea; 
French,  Iiaqiienee,  an  ambling  horse.  In  *Rymer's  MSS.,'  v.  p.  18, 
it  is  shown  that  an  order  was  made  (19  Rich.  II.,  Jan.  5),  setting 
forth  that  Reginald  Shrewsbury  and  others,  of  Southwark,  Dart- 
ford,  Rochester,  and  other  towns  between  London  and  Dover, 
were  Jiackney  meriy  and  that  the  hu*e  of  a  hackney  from  Southwark 
to  Rochester  was  sixteen  pence ;  but  that  in  future  it  is  to  be  twelve 
pence.    The  term  *  hackney '  here  evidently  means  a  saddle  horse. 

Hackney  Coaches.  The  common  opinion  that  the  name  ori- 
ginated in  the  London  suburb  of  Hackney  is  an  error ;  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  French  coche  cl  haquenee,  a  vehicle  drawn  by  a 
hired  horse  (haquenee).  Hackney  coaches  were  established  in 
London,  in  1634,  by  a  Captain  Bailey,  who  set  up  four.  They  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  their  number  was  afterwards  limited  by 
law.  In  *  Stafford's  Letters  and  Despatches,'  vol.  i.  p.  227,  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  G.  Garrard  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
April  1,  1634.  The  writer  says,  inter  alia,  *  Here  is  one  Captain 
Bailey,  he  hath  been  a  sea  captain,  but  now  lives  on  the  land  about 
this  city,  where  he  tries  experiments.  He  hath  erected,  according 
to  his  ability,  some  four  Hackney  Coaches,  put  his  men  in  a  livery, 
and  appointed  them  to  stand  at  the  May  Pole  in  the  Sti*and, 
giving  them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry  men  into  several 

parts  of  the  Town Everybody  is  much  pleased  with  it.    For 

whereas  before,  Coaches  could  not  be  had  but  at  great  rates,  now  a 
man  may  have  one  much  cheaper.' 

8 
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In  the  year  1660  the  following  proclamation  was  iBSci^d : — 

'  By  the  King. 

*'  A  Proclamation  to  restrain  the  Abuses  of  Hackney  Coaches 
in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  the  Saburbe 
thereof. 

*  CUABLES  R. 

'Whereas,  the  excessive  number  of  Hackney  Coaches  and 
Coach  Horses  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminst-er 
and  the  Suburbs  thereof  ai*e  found  to  be  a  common  nuisancey  to 
the  Publique  Damage  of  Our  People,  by  reason  of  their  rude  and 
disorderly  standing  and  passing  to  and  fro,  in  and  about  our  said 
Cities  and  Suburbs,  the  Streets  and  Highways  being  thereby 
pestred  and  made  impassable,  the  Pavements  broken  up,  and  the 
Common  Passages  obstructed  and  become  dangerous,  Our  Peace 
violated,  and  sundry  other  evils  and  mischiefs  occasioned  : 

*  We,  taking  into  Our  Princely  consideration  these  apparent  In- 
conveniences, and  i-esolving  that  a  speedy  remedy  be  applied  to 
meet  with  and  redress  them  for  the  future,  do  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Our  Privy  Council  publish  Our  Royal  Will  and  Pleasure  to 
lie,  and  we  do  by  tliis  Our  Proclamation  expressly  chai*ge  and  com- 
mand. That  no  Person  or  Persons,  of  what  Estate,  Degree,  or 
Quality  whatsoever,  keeping  or  using  any  Hackney  Coaches  or 
Coach  Horses,  do  from  and  after  the  sixth  day  of  November  next, 
permit  or  suffer  the  said  Coaches  and  Horses,  or  any  of  them,  to 
stand  or  remain  in  any  the  Streets  or  Passages  in  or  about  Our 
said  Cities,  either  of  London  or  Westmiuster,  or  the  Suburlw 
belonging  to  either  of  them,  to  be  there  hii'ed  ;  but  that  they  and 
every  of  them  keep  their  said  Coaches  and  Horses  within  their 
respective  Coach-houses,  Stables,  and  Yards  (whither  such  Pei-sons 
as  aesire  to  hire  the  same  may  resort  for  that  purpose),  upon  pain 
of  Our  high  displeasure,  and  such  Forfeitures,  Pains,  and  Penalties 
as  may  be  inflicted  for  the  Contempt  of  our  Royal  Commands  in 
the  Premises,  whereof  We  shall  expect  a  strict  Accompt : 

*And  for  the  due  execution  of  Our  Pleasure  herein,  we  do 
further  Charge  and  Command  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
Our  City  of  London,  That  they,  in  their  several  1  Wards,  and  Our 
Justices  of  Peace  within  Our  said  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  the  Liberties  and  Suburbs  thereof,  and  all  other 
Our  Officers  and  IVIinisters  of  Justice  to  whom  it  appertaineth, 
do  take  especial  care  in  their  respective  Limits  that  this  Our 
Command  he  duly  observed,  and  that  they  from  time  to  time 
return  the  names  of  all  those  wlio  dia\!LV\\i\iSW  Q'Sft\Amt>he  Pro- 
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misee,  to  Our  Privy  Council,  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  bo 
proceeded  against  by  Indictments  and  Presentments  for  the 
Nuisance  and  otherwise  according  to  the  severity  of  the  Law  and 
Demerits  of  the  Offenders. 

'  Given  at  Our  Court,  at  Whitehall,  the  18th  day  of  October, 
in  the  12th  year  of  Our  Reign. 

*  God  save  the  King.* 

Haddock.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  haddock  was  the 
fish  from  which  St.  Peter  took  the  tribute  money  on  the  shore  of 
Gennesaret,  and  that  the  dark  spots  behind  the  pectoral  fins  of  the 
fish  represent  the  marks  made  by  Peter's  linger  and  thumb.  It  is 
manifestly  erroneous.  The  haddock  is  a  marine  fish,  which  has 
never  been  found  even  in  the  Mediterranean.  Besides,  the  water 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  is  fresh,  in  which  the  haddock  could  not 
exist. 

Hadrian's  Wall,  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  has  given  names 
to  many  places  on  its  route.  Prom  Wallsend  (which  see),  passing 
westward,  we  find  places  named  Benwell,  Wal bottle,  Heddon-on- 
the-Wall,  Welton,  Wallhouses,  Wall,  Walwick,  Wall  Shiels, 
Walltown,  Thorlwall,  Birdoswald,  Wallboui-s,  Walton,  Oldwall, 
Wall  Knoll,  WallmiU,  Wallboy,  Wallend,  Wallfoot,  and  Wall- 
head. 

Haft,  the  handle  of  a  knife  or  similar  implement.  *IIaft,  a.s 
of  a  knife,  is  properly  only  the  participle  pei-fect  of  "  to  have,** 
that  wherewith  you  have,  or  hold  it.' — Trench, 

Haggard.  Ilaggard  was  the  name  applied  to  a  hawk  that 
could  not  be  tamed. 

Hair.  The  popular  belief  that  the  hair  of  persons  labouriug 
under  great  mental  giief  or  terror  undergoes  change  of  colour 
seems  to  be  unfounded.  Under  ceitiiin  conditions  of  bodiFy  health 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  hair.ceases  to  be  supplied,  and  the  hair 
may  consequently  become  white  or  grey  in  a  short  time.  In  these 
cases,  however,  it  is  only  the  growing  hair  that  has  no  colour ;  the 
hair  as  it  gradually  rises  from  the  root  is  grey,  while  that  which 
is  outside  the  cuticle  retains  its  original  colour.  No  well -authen- 
ticated case  of  sudden  change  in  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  men- 
tioned in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society '  extending  over 
200  years,  where,  if  any  .such  circumstance  had  occurred,  it  is 
almost  certain  it  would  have  been  recorded.  The  case  of  Ma.\:ia 
Antoinette  does  not  rest  upon  evidence  su^d^iiVX"^  ^Vxot^  \a  ^^x- 
TBJut  belief. 

b2 


Hairdressers.  'At  the  coromtion  of  Goorge  II,  there  were 
but  two  haii'ih-esserB  in  London.  In  1795  there  were  50,000  in 
England.' — Wal/ord,  Old  and  .iVewJ  London,  vol.  iv.  p.  118. 

Hair  of  the  Dog.  When  a  man  ia  debilitated  from  the  effects 
of  the  prcviouis  night's  debiiuch,  he  is  fi-equently  cotinBoUed  to  take 
'  ft  hair  of  the  dog  tlwt  bit  him,'  the  meauing  being  that  he  sbould 
take  a  little  of  the  aime  kind  of  liquor  that  had  tipset  him.  The 
saying  isarcmnaut  of  an  old  superstitious  belief  that  the  burnt  hair 
of  a  d(^  waa  an  antidote  against  the  ill  effects  of  intoxication. — 
Timbt.     In  a  song  of  the  date  1 650  the  following  verse  occurs : — 

If  nor  BO  wise  u,  Hint  Fnck  lie  drapisas, 

Let  him  drink  hlismnll  bter  ind  benibcr: 

Aad  nlitlc  ve  drink  nod  ting,  u  If  It  were  eiiring. 

He  Ehull  dnx'p  like  Ibe  Crws  in  Oelnlwr. 

Hut  1)#  9uro  ovprnight,  if  lliis  doK  do  you  bile, 

Y.iu  may  tnko  it  henceforth  fur  ■  woniinE  : 

boon  M  ODt  of  youi  bed,  to  sectto  yonr  Iieid, 

Take  a  lialr  of  his  Uil  in  the  muming. 

Hair  Powder.  In  1795,  according  to  the  'Hull  Advet^ 
tiser'  of  July  11th  of  that  year,  the  number  of  persons  in  that 
town  who  took  out  hair-powder  certificates  was  '  neai'ly  one  thou- 
sand.' The  same  authority  states  that  '  London  and  the  cii'caiuja- 
cent  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey  and  Kent,  have  ah'eady  pro- 
duced for  hair-powder  licences  no  less  than  jC100,0OO,  one  half 
the  sum  at  which  the  aggregate  of  the  tax  throughout  Great 
Britain  was  estimated.' 

Hair  Standin^f  on  end.  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Beresford  Chapel, 
Walwoith,  was  called  npon  to  attend  Probert,  the  companion  of 
Thurtell,  the  murderer,  when  he  was  under  sentence  of  death  for 
horse- stealing.  For  some  days  Frobert  was  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
but  on  the  morning  of  execution  his  mind  cleared.  The  Doctor 
said  that,  'when  the  executioner  put  the  cords  to  his  wrists  to  bind 
his  hands,  his  hair — long,  lanky,  weak,  iron-grey  hair — rose  gradu- 
ally, and  stood  perfectly  upright,  and  so  remained  for  some  short 
time,  and  then  as  gradually  fell  down.'  Probert  was  hanged 
June  20th,  1825.     See  Job  iv.  13,  14,  15. 

Halbert.  The  weapon  so  called  derived  i\a  name  from  the 
Teutonic  kild,  battle,  and  bard,  axe. 

Half.  '  Anciently  "  half  "  meant  any  part,  and  the  expression 
"  four  halves  "  is  old  English.' — Tf/rrwhit,  qaoted  by  Dean  Hoare, 
Englidt  Roots,  p.  87. 

Half-faced  Oroat.  This  waa  a  term  of  contempt  or  reproach 
wiicb  arose  in  the  time  of  Henry  'Vlll.    ^tit^cs^ntt^  'owft  vt  in 
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*  King  John,'  i.  1,  and  also  in  *  2  Hen.  IV.'  iii.  1,  and  in  *  Robert, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,'  we  have,  *  Thou  half-faced  groat;  you  thick- 
cheeked  chitty-face.'  The  allusion  seems'to  be  to  the  debased  groats 
issued  by  Henry  VII  I.,  on  which  his  head  was  represented  in  pro- 
file, whereas  on  those  of  full  value,  issued  by  Henry  VII,  and  his 
predecessors,  the  king's  head  was  represented  with  the  full  face. 

Halfpennies  and  Farthings.  Milner,  in  his '  History  of  Win- 
chester,' speaking  of  Edward  I.  at  Winchester,  in  1279,  says  : — 

*  Before  this  time  no  pieces  of  less  value  than  pennies  were  struck, 
and  these  [were]  marked  with  a  double  cross  on  the  reverse,  by 
which  means  they  might  be  divided  into  halfpennies  and  farthings 
[four  things].  And  whereas  this  mode  of  dividing  the  pieces  gave 
occasion  to  great  waste  and  frauds,  the  king  now  gave  orders  for 
the  coining  of  halfpence  and  farthings.' — Zrd  edit,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

*  Anno  1280,  8  Edward  I. :  Where  as  before  this  time,  the  peny 
was  wont  to  haue  a  double  crosse,  with  a  creast,  in  such  sorte  that 
the  same  might  be  easily  broken  in  the  midst,  or  into  four  quarters, 
and  so  to  be  made  into  balfe  pence,  or  farthings,  it  was  now  or- 
deyned  that  pence,  halfe  pence  and  fai-things  shoulde  be  made 
rounde,  wherevpon  was  made  these  Verses  following  : — 

Kdward  did  smite  round  peny,  halfepcnv,  farthinpc* 
The  crosse  ])aHse8  the  bond  of  all  thn  uj^hout  the  ring. 
The  Kings  side  wa.s,his  head,  and  his  name  written, 
The  crosse  side,  what  Citie  it  was  in,  coyned  and  smitten. 
To  poore  man,  ne  to  priest,  the  peny  frayses  nothing, 
Men  giuc  God  aye  the  least,  they  feast  him  with  a  farthing. 
A  thousand  two  hundred  fourescore  yeares  and  mo, 
<Jn  this  money  men  wondred,  when  it  first  began  to  go. 

At  this  time,  twentie  pence  wayed  an  ounce  of  Troy  weight, 
whereby  the  peny,  halfepeny,  and  farthing,  were  of  good 
quantitie.' 

Hallelujah,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  *  Praise  ye  Jehovah.' 
The  J  in  the  word  hallelujah  stands  for  r,  and  is  pronounced  as  y, 
thus,  Ilalleluyah,  It  was  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  their 
songs  of  praise.  St.  Jerome  introduced  it  into  Christian  worship 
about  A.D.  390. 

HaUelujah  ChorUB.  At  the  first  performance  of  the  'Messiah ' 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  efiect  produced  by  this  chorus  upon 
the  king  (George  II.),  who  was  present,  was  such  that  he  started 
to  his  feet,  and  I'emained  standing  until  its  conclusion.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  entire  congregation,  and  it  has  been 
customary  ever  since  to  stand  during  the  ^iCorvs^^^xi^is^  ^\  "^^cCkS^ 
choriis, 


a6a  HALL    MARK  ON  GOLD. 

Hall  Mark  on  Qald.  The  H^lII  mnrks  on  gold  tire,  Ut,  the 
milker's  initials,  2nd,  the  assay  mark,  3rd,  the  mark  of  the  office 
whei*  it  is  stamped,  and  4th,  the  head  of  the  Queen.  The  asHn^r 
mark  dreignates  the  fineness  of  the  gold.  Thus  '  9/376  '  signifies 
ihitt  3°f  tliB  of  the  weight  of  the  article  are  ptire  gold;  ')2/5'iB 
12  carats  fine;  '15/62S'  is  15  carats  fine;  a  crown  and  the  figiires 
18  is  18  eflmts  fine,  or  throe-quarters  pure  gold  ;  and  '  crown  22  ' 
is  standard  for  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  uf  this  qnatity  wedding 
rings  are  usually  made.  These  figures  may  Iw  relied  on,  and  pnr- 
diasera  should  inspect  the  Hall  mark.  Id-nLrat  ia  the  most  usual 
quality  in  use  for  the  better  description  of  gooda.  Gold  and  silver 
watfh-cases  and  jewelleryj  not  being  liuhle  to  doty,  do  not  )jear 
the  Queen's  head. 

Hall  Hark  on  Bilver.  Two  qualities  of  diver  are  marked  at 
tiie  Assay  Offices,  the  one  contra  11  os.  10  dwts.  of  pore  silver 
to  the  lb.  Troy;  the  other  11  oz.  2  dwfs.,  which  is  the  'standard' 
for  English  coin.  Each  piece  of  feilver  manufactured  baa  five 
marks.  Ist,  the  initiala  of  the  maker;  2nd,  the  Queen's  head; 
3rd,  a  figure  of  Britannia  for  the  finest,  and  a  lion  passant  for 
'  standard ' ;  4tb,  the  mark  of  the  district  office  ;  and  5th,  the  date 
letter.  The  London  district  mark  is  a  leopard's  head,  crowned  ; 
for  York,  three  lions  and  a  cross  ;  for  Exeter,  a  castlo  with  three 
wings ;  for  Chester,  three  wheatsheavea  or  a  dagger ;  for  New- 
castle, three  castles;  for  Birmingham,  nn  anchor;  for  Sheffield, 
a  crown ;  for  Edinburgh,  a  castle  and  lion ;  for  Glasgow,  a  ti'ee, 
salmon,  and  ring;  and  for  Dublin  the  figure  of  Hibernia.  The 
date  marks  are  letters,  one  for  each  jear.  T!ie  typo  of  letter 
is  varied  every  twenty  jeara.  Each  office  has  its  special  form  of 
date  letter.     The  London  marks  from  1716  have  been  as  follows: — 

From  171G  to  1T36  RomaD  capilnK 
„      1TS7  „  1756  Roman  smnll  Ictlc^r?. 
„      1757  „  1776  Old  English  cniiitala. 
„      1777  „  179G  Ramna  email  lelUra. 
„      1797  „  1816  Romui  capitals. 
„     1817  „  1836  Bomnu  small  letters. 
„      18,17  „  1856  Old  Encliah  rapitiib. 
„      ian7  ,.  I87T  Old  English,  small. 
„     1870,  Etill  in  use,  Roman  capilals. 
Halo.     This  word  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lifdig,  holy. 
From  this  root  we  get  the  verb  to  hallow,  and  the  noun  halo ;  the 
latter  confined  in  its  meaning  at  first  to  the  'glories '  represented  by 
artists  around  heads  of  saints  and  divine  persons,  but  afterwards 
to  the  lumiaous  circle  occasionally  seen  around  the  sun  or  mo<m. 
HaUe,  SftlttT.     Jlake  «aa  tV«  Ai^\o^tt3.(in.  «ocd  for  the  neck* 
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It  occurs  in  the  'Canterbuiy  Tales/  4,493  and  12,353.  It  is 
generally  used  by  the  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  hanging  by  the 
liaUt.  Thus,  in  *  Gammer  Gurton,*  *  Dodsley's  Plays,'  ii.  64, 
we  have : — 

A  thievisher  knave  is  not  en  live,  more  filch  in  jj,  no  more  false ; 
Many  a  truer  man  than  he  has  hanged  up  by  the  hahe. 

Our  word  *  halter,*  the  name  of  the  rope  with  which  we  hang 
criminals,  was  formerly  written  halster,  from  hahe,  the  neck. 
Hence,  too,  the  halter  which  fastens  a  horse  by  the  neck. 

Hamlet.  This  word  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hamj  a  home.  The  word  '  ham  *  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  group 
of  several  houses  belonging  to  one  family  or  tribe.  *  Hamlet  *  is  a 
little  ham ;  a  small  collection  of  houses. 

Hanuner-cloth,  the  cloth  covering  of  the  box  or  seat  of  the 
driver  of  a  coach.  So  called  because  it  covered  a  box  containing 
a  hammer  and  other  tools,  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  break  down, 
in  the  days  when  roads  were  so  badly  made  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
travellers.  Hence  also  the  *  box-seat/  the  seat  over  the  box. 
This  is  the  generally  accepted  oiigin,  but  some  writers  derive  it 
from  *  hamper,'  as  in  the  following  quotation  : — *  In  old  times  it 
was  customary  with  travellers  to  place  in  front  of  the  carriage  a 
hamper,  conttuning  provisions,  over  which  a  cloth,  called  a  hamper- 
cloth,  was  thrown  for  concealment.  This  hamper  served  as  a  seat 
for  the  diiver.  An  ornamental  cloth  is  still  thrown  over  the  seat 
of  the  driver  of  a  carnage,  but  its  name  has  been  corrupted  to 
**  hammer-cloth."* 

Hammock.  This  was  originally  a  North  American  Indian 
word.  *  A  great  many  Indians  in  canoes  came  to  the  ship  to-day, 
for  the  purpose  of  bartering  their  cotton  and  hamacas,  or  nets,  in 
which  they  sleep.* — Columbus,  First  Voyage,  quoted  in  Webster. 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  mentions  '  Cotton  for  the  making  of  hamacas, 
which  are  Indian  beds.* — Discovery  of  Guiana,  1596.  *The 
Brazilians  call  their  beds  luimacas.* — Sir  R.  Hawkinses  Voyage  to 
South  Sea. 

Hamper.  Bailey  derives  this  word  from  hand-pannier;  that 
is,  a  basket  to  be  can-ied  by  hand.  Pannier  is  from  panis,  bread, 
and  originally  signified  the  baskets  which  bakers  slung  on  each 
side  of  horses  to  carry  round  their  bi^ead  for  sale ;  a  hand-pannier 
would,  therefore,  of  course,  be  a  small  basket.  Although  modem 
dictionary-writers  have  rejected  this  etymon,  t\iet^  Sa  ^gc^»X.  \x^3«^- 
hilJty  that  Bailey  was  right.     Baskets  aVung  oxx\iOX9fe^  ^^"c  ^osst^ 


)n:i-p<Hes  were  called  'doiv^ers'  or 'dossers,' from  theTiaxehdtMtiire, 
tbe  back  sUvp  of  a  hoi-se. 

HampBtead  Heath.  '  Down  to  the  commencement  of  tb« 
eighteenth  centnry  the  Parliamentary  elections  for  the  County  of 
Middlraes  were  held  on  Hanipatead  Heath.' — 0/d  and  New 
London,  vol.  v.,  ji,  454. 

Hand  (in  meaeuiing  horses).  A  hand  is  four  inches,  the 
brefuith  of  a  man's  hand  when  closed,  or  when  he  '  doubles  his  fiat.* 

Handel.  On  the  13th  of  Febmary,  1726,  'George  Fn'derio 
Handel '  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  '  That  be  may  be  added  to 
the  Bill  now  ponding,  entituled,  "An  Act  for  Naturalising  Loris 
Sechehaje."  '  This  petition  being  granted,  Handel  attended  at  the 
House  on  the  following  day  and  took  ihe  oaths.  His  name  was 
then  added  to  the  Bill,  which  i-eceived  the  Boyal  Assent  on 
February  20,  1726.  In  tlie  petition  Handel  states  that  he  was 
'  bom  at  Hall,  in  Saxony.' 

'The  Public  Advertiser'  of  Fnday,  April  6,  1759,  contained 
tiie  following  advertisement : — 

'At  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  in  Covent  Garden,  this  day  will  be 
presented  a  Sacred  Oratorio  call'd  The  Messiah.  Being  the  last 
time  of  performing  It  this  Season.  Fit  and  Boxes  to  be  laid 
together,  and  no  Person  to  be  admitted  without  tickets,  which 
will  be  Delivered  this  Day,  at  the  Office  in  the  Theatre,  at  Half  a 
Quinea  each.  First  Gallery,  5«. ;  Upper  Gallery,  3s.  Qd.  Gal- 
leries to  be  open'd  at  Half  an  Hour  after  Four  o'clock.  Pit  and 
Boxes  at  Five.     To  b^in  at  Half  an  Hour  after  Six.' 

This  was  not  only  the  laat  performance  of  the  season ;  it  was 
Handel's  last  appearance  in  puhKc,  He  died  on  the  following 
Friday,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  first  performance  of  the 
'  Messiah,'  at  Dublin,  seventeen  years  before. 

Handicap.  It  is  singular  that  this  word  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  most  dictionary-makers.  It  is  not  in  Bailey,  John- 
son, or  Maunder.  Mr.  Earle  says  (*  Philology,'  p.  181),  '  I  have 
Bearched  Richardson,  Webster,  and  Latham  in  vain,'  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  later  editions  of  both  Worcester  and  Webster,  whore 
the  various  significations  of  the  word  are  carefully  recorded.  In 
Kuttall's  Dictionary,  too,  it  is  given,  but  explained  only  as*  a  kind 
of  race.' 

The  word,  in  modem  usage,  la  applied  to  denote  the  endeavour 
to  make  competitors  in  a  race  or  other  sport  who  are  unequal  in 
point  of  speed  or  ability  man  £Bu\;f  msi^Ab^    In  foot  races  tlus 
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is  done  by  allowing  some  of  the  athletes  in  a  race  a  certain  less 
distance  to  cover  than  those  who  are  known  to  be  swift  runners 
have  to  accomplish.  In  horse-racing  the  practice  is  different ; 
where  the  horses  to  run  are  of  different  ages,  the  weights 
they  have  to  carry  arc  proportioned,  bags  of  shot  being  added 
to  the  harness  of  the  moi'e  mature  to  make  the  handicap  equal 
and  fairly  proportioned  to  the  strength,  or  supposed  sj^eed,  of  the 
competing  horses. 

Handsome.  This  word  originally  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
meaning  beautiful  or  good-looking.  It  meant  simply  that  which 
was  ready  to  the  hand,  handy.  Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  any- 
one who  was  handy  or  dexterous,  so  that  a  handsome  man  was  one 
who  was  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 

Hand-writillg.  Dr.  Parr,  who  wrote  an  illegible  and  almost 
undecipherable  hand,  was  the  author  of  the  following : — *  I  would 
check  the  petty  vanity  of  those  who  slight  good  penmanship,  as 
below  the  notice  of  a  scholar,  by  reminding  them  that  Mr.  Fox 
was  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and  firmness,  Mr.  Professor 
Porson  by  the  correctness  and  elegance,  and  Sir  William  Jones  by 
the  ease  and  beauty  of  the  characters  they  respectively  employed.' 

Handywork.  This  word  is  wrongly  divided ;  it  is  not  handy- 
work  in  the  sense  of  skilful  or  ingenious.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
liand-geweorCy  hand- work. 

HaEg.  This  verb  has  two  past  participles,  huiig  and  hangeu.. 
The  latter  is  always  used  in  the  case  of  siispension  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  life ;  as  *  the  man  was  hanged.'  Formerly  malefactors 
stood  in  a  cart  under  the  gallows  with  the  rope  round  their  necks 
until  the  signal  was  given;  the  cart  was  drawn  away,  and  the 
criminal  was  left  hanging.  Earl  Ferrei*s,  who  was  hanged  May  5, 
1760,  was  the  first  executed  by  the  drop.  It  is  stated  (*  Remark- 
able Trials,'  1765,  vol.  ii.  p.  347)  that  *  His  arms  were  secured  by 
a  black  sash,  and  the  halter,  which  was  a  common  one,  was  put 
round  his  neck.  He  then  mounted  a  part  of  the  scaffold  eighteen 
inches  above  the  rest,  and  the  signal  being  given  by  the  Sheriff, 
that  part  of  the  floor  sunk  under  him  to  level  with  the  rest,  and 
he  remained  suspended  in  the  air.'  *  There  is  a  very  common, 
but  most  erroneous,  belief  that  a  woman,  by  man*ying  a  man 
under  the  gallows,  can  save  him  from  execution.  It  is  not  so.' — 
Wharton,  *  In  England  great  offenders  are  "  hanged,"  but  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  criminals  are  never  handed  \  iVi^^  %:^^ 
all  *'huny"     In  England  beef  is  Ixung,  ^\«ft  %x^  Vomj^^  ^sA 


curtains  are  huDg  ;  but  felons  are  liangeJ.  In  Caunda  felons,  beof, 
gates,  and  curtaiua  are  all  trtated  in  tbe  sanio  way.' — A.  0.  Gtikie, 
in  the  Caiiadian  Journal,  September  1857. 

Hanging  in  chains,  or  gibbetting,  was  abolisheil  by  Art  of 
Pariiamoiit,  July  25,  lf3-t.  The  practice  was  upheld  in  former 
tiroes,  in  the  casa  of  murderei-s,  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  it 
might  strike  ten'Or  into  other  offenders ;  arid,  secondly,  that  it 
'might  afford  a  comfortable  sight  to  the  relatione  iudfiiends  of 
the  deceased'!  Whether  tlio  t«na  'deceased'  referred  to  tlie 
mui-dered  jierson,  or  to  tbe  murderer,  tJie  old  writer  from  whom 
the  above  quotation  is  fpveu  does  not  condescend  to  siy. 

Hang  np  one's  fiddle.  To  'hang  up  one's  fiddle'  is  an 
American  proverb,  meaning  to  desist,  to  give  it  up.  Sam  Slick 
saya,  '  When  a  man  loses  his  tamper,  and  ain't  cool,  he  might 
as  well  hang  up  his  fiddle';  and  in  'Dow's  Sermons,'  p.  78,  we 
find  :  '  If  n  man  at  forty -two  is  not  in  a.  fair  way  to  get  his  share 
of  tbe  world's  spoils,  he  might  as  well  bang  up  his  fiddle,  end  be 
content  to  dig  his  way  through  life  as  best  he  may.'  In  English 
litemture  the  phrase  is  used  in  a  totally  different  sense.  To 
'hang  up  one's  fiddle  with  one's  hat'  is  said  of  a  man,  who, 
while  pleasant  abroad,  is  churlish  or  stupid  at  home;  e.g.  :— 
'  May  be  so,'  retorted  the  lady.  '  Mr.  N— —  can  be  very 
agreeable  when  I  am  absent,  and  anywhere  but  at  home ;  I 
ajwaya  say  he  hangs  his  fiddle  up  with  his  bat.  Sid  you  ever 
hear  the  saying  before,  Mr.  Gumey!'  '  Once,  I  think,  ma'am,' 
said  I,  with  becoming  gravity.  '  Once  !'  said  Nubley ;  '  a  thou- 
sand times;  it  is  in  all  the  jest  books.' — GUberl  Gumey  ;  Theodore 
Hook. 

Hanker  (Dutch  hunkeren).  This  word  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  'hungei-.'  It  is  always  used  in  connection  with  the  word 
'  after,'  We  hanker  after  something.  Paley  says,  '  without  lumker- 
ing  after  something  better.'  The  text  (Matthew  v.  6),  '  Blessed 
are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  lighteousness,'  shows 
the  affinity,  even  if  it  does  not  establish  the  identity,  of  the  two 
words  '  hunger'  and  '  hanker.' 

Hanks.    The  word  '  honks,'  as  applied  to  skeins  of  thread  or 

worsted,  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  Brabant  manufacturer 

who  came   to    England,  on  the  invitation  of  Edward  III.,  iu 

1391. 

'       Mvuard.     This  is  the  name  by  wbich  the  published  authoiiaed 

reportfi  of  tbe  speeehea  in  Pariiamen^,  aw  Vno-wTi,   TS«  ?<jji  title  ia 
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'Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates/  The  work  was  established 
by  Luke  Hansard^  who  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  1752,  and  worked 
as  a  compositor  for  Hughes,  the  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1800  Hansard  suftceoded  to  the  business,  wliioh  has.  since  been 
carried  on  in  his  name. 

Hansardise.  This  word  was  first  used  by  Earl  Derby  in  a 
debate  (April  27,  1868)  on  the  *  Life  Peerage  Bill,'  when  the  noble 
Earl  assured  Lord  Granville  that,  in  referring  a  second  time  to 
his  speech  on  life  peemges  in  1856,  he  '  had  no  desire  to  Hansardise 
the  noble  Earl.' 

Hansom  Cabs  were  so  named  from  their  inventor.  Hansom 
was  an  architect  at  Birmingham  and  at  Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire. 

Hapsburg.  The  English  manner  of  spelling  this  name — with 
a  p — is  incorrect ;  it  should  be  Hamburg — with  a  6.  Mr.  Free- 
man, in  his  *  General  Sketch  of  European  History,'  uses  the  h. 

Harbinger,  from  the  ancient  word  har,  a  message;  whence 
hsa:hri'ngery  one  who  brings  a  message,  a  herald,  or  avaiU  courier ; 
and,  hence,  by  the  elision  of  the  r,  *  harbinger.' — Fox  Talbot, 
Some  authorities,  however,  think  it  was  originally  one  sent  on,  in 
advance  of  his  employer,  when  taking  a  journey,  to  secure  that 
harbourage,  or  lodgings,  should  be  in  readiness. 

Hardy.  We  have  two  distinct  meanings  to  this  word.  One 
is  derived  from  the  Fi-ench  hardi,  which  means  bold,  auda- 
cious, <tc.,  which  we  use  in  such  phrases  as  *  He  had  the  hardi- 
hood,' kc.  The  other  meaning  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Jveard, 
haixl ;  and  we  use  it  in  such  sentences  as  *  A  hardy,  weather- 
beaten  sailor ' ;  *Take  exercise  to  make  you  hardy,'  ifcc. 

First  catch  your  Hare.  This  saying,  attributed  to  Dr. 
Kitchener,  but  which  is  probably  far  older  than  his  time,  is, 
perhaps,  a  play  upon  an  ancient  word  still  in  use  m  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  In  those  counties  where  the  word  skatdt,  means  to  skin 
and  dress  an  animal  for  cooking,  the  direction  *  first  akatdi  your 
hare  '  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  mythical  phrase  *  first  caich 
your  hare,'  a  saying  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much  merri- 
ment that  it  seems  a  pity  to  disturb  it.  There  is,  however, 
another  theory,  which  is  that  the  word  used  was  'case,'  one 
meaning  of  which  was  formerly,  according  to  Johnson,  *  To  strip 
off  the  covering;  to  take  off  the  skin.'  Shakespeare  also  uses 
the  word  in  tins  sense  in  *  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,*  where  he 
says,  *  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  iox.  e\^  '^^  easa  \wssl« 
The  diivction  in  the  old  Cookery  Book  ^o\x\4  \vto\>^j^A^  >Jck«c^^'5fcfe 


be,  'First  "case"  your  bare,'  that  is,  'first  skiu   hiin.'      Mr& 
Glasse,  in  all  the  eilitious  esnmined  for  tbe  puiposea  of  this  worfe, 

Hsret.  It  was  formerly  a  settled  belief  amongst  coontty 
people  tbat  hares  ammallj  changed  tlieir  Bex ;  and  this  belief  was 
conntenanced  by  many  reepectaUe  anthoritiea.  Even  Sir  Thomaa 
BroTi-n  seems  undecided  about  it.  Fletcher,  in  tlie  'FaiUifvil 
Shepherd,'  iJi.  1,  has  ; — 

Bmkn  tlut  cost  their  coat*  for  utw, 

Cbimeleona  thit  aller  hae^ 

Htics  thit  yearly  nxn  cumga. 
And  Butler  has : — 


When  wlvei  their  ieze>  chuiee  Lke  Imref. 
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Harmonioiu  Blaakimith.  This  was  not  an  original  idea  t^ 
Handel's.  Chaucer,  in  hia  '  Boke  of  tbe  Duchesse,'  has  the  follow- 
ing lines  (1161-5)  :— 

Lanickys  eone  Tuballe, 
Th«t  founds  out  flrsic  tbe  tit  of  snnfe. 
For  aa  hya  brothrrs  lianinicni  rongr, 
Upon  hys  anvelel  upjie  and  downa 
Thereof  he  took  tlie  fyra:  Sonne. 

Harrin^toiL  In  tbe  writings  of  the  old  di-amatists  there  are 
constant  allusions  to  a  Harrington  as  a  piece  of  money.  A 
Harrington  was  a  farthing ;  so  called  because  Lord  Harrington 
obtain^  from  James  I.  a  patent  for  making  braes  farthings.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  'The  Dei-il  is  an  Ass,'  ii.  1,  has  :— 

I  v'ill  not  bale  a  Ilnrringtoo  o'  llie  sum. 

And  in  the  '  Magnanimous  lady/  ii,  6  ; — 

His  nit  he  cannot  so  ilitpose  liv  leirarv, 

That  they  iliaU  be  a  Hnrrington  ihe  (*lter  for  it. 

Barrest.  We  get  this  word  from  the  Saxon  I/cerfest,  which 
Bailey  thinks  originally  meant  heib-feaat. 

Hat  Hats  were  firat  made  by  a  Swiss,  at  Paris,  in  1404.  They 
were  not  made  in  England  until  1510.  There  was  a  stamp  duty  upon 
haUfrom  1784  to  1811.  '  The  cocked  hat  survived  till  nearly  the 
present  century.  It  was  superseded  by  the  round  one  [the  chim- 
ney-pot or  flower-pot]  during  the  French  Revolution.'— Z«j A 
ffutU,  Jtttobiopraphy.  Silk  hata  were  first  introduced  about 
1820. 

JXaf bands,  fto.,  at  Fimexiii.    'EoroifstS.^  <Cii« V(xA  ca  tsK^jo^m^ 
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with  its  flowing  liripipe  or  tippet,  was  the  universal  head-covering 
for  both  sexes.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  the  hood  was 
superseded  by  the  hat,  but  the  tippet  was  retained,  and  was 
generally  worn  attached  to  the  hat.  Although  for  generations 
discarded  in  ordinary  dress,  the  tippet,  in  the  form  of  the  hat- 
band, still  holds  its  place  at  funerals.  And  even  now,  when 
women  attend  funerals,  they  are  attired  in  hoods  of  similar  fashion 
to  those  worn  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Hatch,  in  the  names  of  places.  "Wherever  this  name  occurs  it 
signifies  that  there  is,  or  was,  a  gate  across  a  high  road  at  the 
entrance  to  a  common,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cattle.  There  is 
one  between  Richmond  and  Kingston,  at  the  entrance  to  Ham 
Ck>mmon,  and  the  house  adjoining  it  is  called  the  Hatch.  In 
many  places  where  the  commons  have  been  enclosed,  the  gate  has 
disappeared,  but  its  locality  is  still  discoverable  by  the  word  *  hatch ' 
being  affixed  to  the  name  of  the  place. 

Hate.  Perhaps  the  finest  definition  of  a  word  ever  ^iven  is 
that  of  the  word  hate,  by  Chaucer,  in  the  *  Persone's  Tale  * : — 

Hate  is  oldc  wrathe. 
Haughty  is  fi*om  the  French  haufy  high. 

Hautboy.  The  wind  instruments  in  an  orchestra  are,  collec- 
tively, always  spoken  of  as  *  the  wind  * ;  those  of  brass,  separately, 
as  *  the  brass  * ;  and  those  of  wood,  ns  *  the  wood.'  As  the  oboe 
was  formerly  the  acutest  sounding,  or  highest  wooden  instrument 
for  orchestral  purposes,  it  probably,  from  this  circumstance,  re- 
ceived the  French  name  haul  hois,  high  wood  ;  and,  from  this,  the 
English  name  is  a  very  easy  transition. 

Hayoo  is  probably  from  the  Celtic  word,  adopted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  hafocy  a  hawk;  a  bird  which  sometimes  causes 
great  havoc  in  a  poultry  yard.  The  Welsh  call  out  *  Ilai  hafog  !  * 
when  a  cow  or  other  animal  is  committing  waste  in  a  neighbour's 
field.     So  Shakespeare ; — 

Cry  havoc !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Haw  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a  ditch ;  hence  *  ha-ha ' 
for  a  fence  in  the  centre  of  a  haw  or  ditch. 

Hayrick,  Comstack.     Except  that  one  is  of  hay,  and  the 
other  of  com  still  in  the  straw,  both  these  collections  of  farm  pro- 
duce are  alike,  yet  one  is  universally  called  a  rick  and  the  other 
a  stack.     It  was  bo  in  Swift's  time,  for  he  teilk  w&  \2daX»^  ^\:l 
a  time^ 


An  inundation 

O'crflowcd  s  fsnner-s  bam  uid  Etnble  j 

Whole  ricks  of  bhy.  and  EUfks  of  com, 

Were  donn  the  sudden  current  borne. 

Tho  dictionaiiea  give  the  Anglo-Saxon  hreae  as  the   rootword, 

but  that  throws  no  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  wofd.     Narea 

givcH  '  reck '  as  the  original  form  of  the  word  now  spelled  aud 

Bpokeii  'rick,'  which  he  erroneously  saya  is  'a  stack  of  hay  or 

com.'     All  old  Warwickahire  farmer  told  the  wiiter  that  a  stuck 

of  hHy  13  called  a  riek  because  it  reeks,  or  throws  off  n  quantity 

of  warm    vapour,    when  it   is   first  built.     Thei'e   aeeuia  hodih 

feafibility  in  this.     There  is  certaiuly  some  affinity  between  the 

two  words. 

Hazel  Hnt.  The  word  '  hase,'  in  various  forms,  is  geuoial  in 
the  Nortliern  languages  for  the  husk,  beard,  or  shell  of  fruit  or 
grain.  The  Dutch  say  /lase  noot ;  the  Norwegian,  hatt ;  the 
Daiiiah  Ansc.  In  Provincial  Dniiish  kaas  and  haier  are  ust'd  for 
the  beard  or  husk  of  com.  In  Bavaria  hoaen  is  the  beard  of  eom. 
Hazel  nut  therefore  means  '  tho  bearded  nut.' 

Head  of  Oliver  Cromvell.  It  is  well  known  that  the  body 
of  Cromwell  was  euhumed,  and  beheaded,  and  that  tho  head  wiia 
afterwards  exposed  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hull  for  more 
tlian  twenty  years.  It  was  blown  down  on  a  stormy  night,  aud 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  soldier.  Its  subscqtient  fate  is 
fully  set  out  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  '  Times '  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1874,  with  the  signature  '  Senex.'  It  came,  it  nppeai-s,  into 
the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  medical  man,  'in  whose 
family  it  Btill  remains.'  Another  letter,  which  appeoi'od  in  tho 
•Globo,'in  September  1874,  states  that  the  head  'is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Sir.  Horace  Wilkinson  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent.' 

Head)  on  London  Bridge.  The  heads  of  persons  beheaded  for 
State  offences  were  formerly  exposed  to  view,  on  long  (rales,  ui>on 
London  Bridge.  Cunningham  ('Handbook  of  London')  wiys 
that  the  last  head  so  exhibited  was  that  of  Venner,  tlie  Fifth- 
Monarchy  zealot,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

'  Hear,  hear  I '  This  is  a  Scriptural  phrase.  It  occurs  in 
2  Samuel  xx.  16  :  'Then  cried  a  wise  woman  out  of  the  city: 
Hear,  hear ! '  Lord  Macaulay  gives  the  following  account  of  tho 
rise  of  the  exclamation  in  English  usage : — 'The  King,  tlierefore, 
on  the  fifth  day  aftnr  he  had  been  proclaimed,  went  with  royal 
state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  thrOBC  The 
fona  were  called  in,  and  he,  with  many  grodous  expressions, 
led  bis  lieareiB  of  ihe  perllovia  dtM!i.^i(m  (£  vSn^  cQ^iTLtry,  and 
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exhoi*tecl  them  to  take  such  steps  as  might  prevent  unnecessaiy 
dehty  in  the  transaction  of  public  business.  His  speech  was  re- 
ceived by  the  gentlemen  who  crowded  the  bar  with  the  deep  hum 
by  which  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  indicate  approbation,  and 
which  was  often  heard  in  places  more  sacred  than  the  Chamber  of 
the  Peers.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired,  a  Bill  declaring  the  Con- 
vention or  Parliament  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords  and 
rapidly  passed  by  them.  In  the  Commons  the  debates  were  warm. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  and  so  great  was  the 
excitement  that,  when  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  was  with- 
drawn, it  was  hai-dly  possible  to  preserve  order.  SJiarp  person- 
alities were  exchanged.  The  phra.se  "  hear  him,"  a  phrase  which 
had  originally  been  used  only  to  silence  in-egular  noises,  and  to 
remind  members  of  the  duty  of  att-ending  to  the  discussion,  had, 
during  some  yeare,  been  gradually  becoming  what  it  now  is ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  of  admiration, 
acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision.* — Ilist,  of  Eng,  ch.  xi. 
(1689). 

Hearse.  The  heai'se  was  foimerly  a  framework  for  setting 
candles  in,  used  at  some  offices  of  the  Church,  and  particularly  at 
funei'al  sftrvioes,  where  heai'ses  of  great  splendour  were  placed 
over  the  bodies  of  distinguished  pei-sons.  Portable  hearses, 
for  the  reception  of  coffins,  and  having  covers  mth  fittings  for 
candles,  were  used  to  cany  corpses  from  the  house  to  the  church, 
where  the  candles  were  lighted.  They  were  the  origin  of  modem 
hearses.  *  The  number  of  candles  being  the  gi*eat  distinction  of  the 
funeral,  the  name  of  the  frame  which  bore  them  came  to  be  used 
for  the  whole  funeral  obsequies,  or  for  the  cenotaph  at  whose 
head  it   was   pLiced,   and    finally   for   the    funeral    carriage.' — 

Hearth.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  *  hearth '  for  a  fire  is  in  the 
22nd  verse  of  the  36th  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 

Heart  of  Grace,  meaning  to  be  of  good  pluck,  or  to  have  plenty 
of  courage.  The  saying  is  derived  from  a  hunting  phrase;  a  stag 
in  good  condition  being  called  a  *  hart  of  grease.'  A  pun  seems  to 
have  been  intended  in  the  firat  instance,  but  the  joke  is  neither  a 
vciy  obvious  nor  a  very  lively  one. 

Heathens,  dwellers  upon  heaths.  *  Tlie  word  heathen  acquired 
itfl  meaning  from  the  fact  that  at  the  intitxluction  of  Christianity 
into  €}ermany  the  wild  dwellers  on  the  heaths  longest  resbted  iXsA 
truths' — Jj  ench.    See  Pagan. 


UEA  VEN. 

Heaven,  fi-om  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Aen/cn,  i-aised,  elevated. 
'  Heaven,  or  lieavod  up ;  to  wit,  the  place  whith  is  elet-ftteiL' — 
YtriiUga». 

Height  of  St,  Paul's.  It  is  siiigular  tbat  there  are  scareoly 
two  autliorities  which  agi-ee  aa  to  the  height  of  St.  Panl'a  Cathe- 
dral in  London.  '  ChambeiVs  Eocyclopffidia '  saya  3fi6  feet; 
'London  in  1880'  (Bogue),  370  feet;  Haydn'a  'Dictionary  of 
Da(*H,'  40+  feet. '  For  the  purposes  of  this  work  application  was 
made  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Cathedml  for  the  correct  measut^- 
nient.  His  assistant,  Mr.  George  McDowell,  in  a  letter  dat«d 
September  25,  1880,  says,  '  Having  personally  measured  the 
height  of  the  building  some  years  ngo,  1  am  in  a  position  to  give 
the  required  information.  The  height,  externally,  from  the  centre 
of  the  ati-eet  on  the  Houth  side  is  365  feet.  The  level  varies  nil 
i-ound.' 

Heirloom,  Tlua  tdrm  is  ddrireJ  fiou  the  Englioli  woi-d  /i«(r 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  geloma  or  loma,  household  stuff*.  In  old 
times,  when  the  clothing  of  a  family  was  spun  and  woven  at 
home,  the  loom  waa  the  most  important  article  of  furniture  in 
a  house,  and  eventually  its  name  became  representative  of  all,  in 
the  same  Benee  as  we  now  use  '  furniture.'  In  Cheshire,  to  this 
day,  the  word  '  loom '  is  used  as  descriptive  of  any  article  of  furni- 
ture. From  this  use  of  the  word  comes  its  application  to  specific 
articles  descending  from  father  to  aon,  and  called  '  heirlooms.' 

Heir  PreBumptiTe  is  one  who,  if  the  ance.stor  should  die  imme- 
diately, would  be  his  heir,  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may  lie 
defeated  by  a  nearer  heir  being  bom. 

Heligolaad  is  Holy-island-land. 

Hell,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Jielan,  to  cover  or  conceal, 
originally  meant  the  grave.  '  The  word  Ilalla,  the  abode  of 
death  of  the  Northern  nations,  may  be  the  origin  of  this  word.'— 
Boaworth, 

Hell  and  Tommy.  In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  very 
common  for  an  angry  man  to  threaten  another  that  he  will  '  play 
hell  and  tommy'  with  him.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  '  Hal  and  Tommy,'  and  that  the  allusion  is  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  unscrupulous  Minister,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
who  seized  and  rifled  the  religious  houses,  and  turned  out  their 
oocupantE  to  starve. 

S'elter-skelter.    AU  ib.e  0^v<nAvv«a,^'m.  Bails;  to  WoroeBter, 
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liave  missed  the  tme  etymology  of  this  phrase.  The  ordinary 
orthography  has  perhaps  led  them  astray.  It  should  ba  written 
'  helter-kelter.'  Helter  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  halter)  is  an  old 
word  for  '  hang/  and  kelter  is  found  in  all  the  dictionaries  in  the 
sense  of  '  order '  or  '.in  a  proper  state.'  Thus  Barrow  says,  '  If 
the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter,  how  can  we  pray  1 '  Helter- 
kelter  iSy  therefore,  literally  'hang-order';  and  may  mean, 
'  O  hang  order!  let  us  do  it,  or  let  it  remain  as  it  is,  in  defiance  of 
order,'  Le.  helter-keUer. 

Hence,  ThenoBy  Whence.  Hence  means  from  here ;  thence, 
/rom  there ;  and  whence,  from  wltere.  This  being  so,  it 'is  obvious 
that  the  common  phrases  'from  hence,'  'from  thence,'  'from 
whence,*  are  all  incorrect.  '  He  departed  ifrom  hence '  is  equivalent 
to  saying  'He  departed  from  from  here,'  because  'from'  is  in- 
duded  in  the  word  'hence.'  This  will  perhaps  be  more  appa- 
rent if  we  say,  '  He  remained  hence,'  which,  of  course,  is  an 
absurdity. 

Herd.  In  English  we  have  only  one  word  '  herd '  to  express  the 
meaning  of  two  distinct  ancient  terms.  A  '  herd,'  09  of  cattle, 
was  formerly  hairda,  but  a  '  herd '  who  took  care  of  them  took  his 
namefirom  the  verb  hyrdan,  to  guard.  In  England  we  now  only  use 
this  word  in  the  compound  shepherd,  neatherd,  swineherd,  goat- 
herd, &c.  We  have,  however,  another  word  from  the  same  root, 
hurdle,  i.e.,  the  temporary  fence  by  which  sheep  are  guarded,  or 
kept  fnym  danger  by  wandering. 

Heresy,  Schism.  Schism  comes  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
to  '  split.'  *  Schism  '  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  renouncing  allegiance 
to  the  ecclesiastical  government  under  which  one  lives ;  whilst 
'  heresy '  is  the  adopting  opinions  and  practices  contrary  to  its 
laws. — Eden,,  *  Heresy  relates  to  errors  in  faith,  and  schism  to 
those  in  worship  or  discipline.* — Locke,  In  an  old  print  by  Sebas- 
tian Brandt,  in  the  'Prophecies  of  Methodius,'  1449,  a  schism 
in  the  Church  is  represented  by  two  men  cutting  up  a  miniature 
church  with  a  saw. 

Herodians.  The  sect  so  called  in  the  New  Testament  was 
composed  of  Jews,  who  believed  that  Herod  was  the  Messiah, 
because  'when  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah,'  he  was  declared 
king  by  a  decree  of  the  Koman  Senate. 

Herring.  '  The  word  hening  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hcer,  an  army,  to  express  their  numbers.' — Pennant, 

He  who  fights  and  nms  away,  &c.    It  i&  ^eaet^^  >3(y;:raL\gK^ 
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that  thpse  lines  are  in  '  Hndibrfts,'  and  ranny  wagers  have  been 
won  and  lost  on  the  subject,  bnt  tkoeo  who  search  will  not  find 
theui  there.     Butlur  wiwto — 

Fib-  llrnse  wli^  Hi-  mnv  fislil  npiilii, 
Wlilvb  hp.  can  aimy  do  tlitl'a  ilnin. 

And  in  this  shape  the  words  appeared  fivm  1678  to  1762,  when 
Goldsmith  published  a  work,  the  'Art  of  Poetry  on  a  New  Plan,' 
where,  paiiiphraring  Butler's  couplet,  he  issued  the  following — 

For  he  wlio  li;;1iti  and  ruiu  nvny 
Mnv  live  to  HjibC  wolher  linv  : 
But  l>e  ifIu)  is  in  Inlllc  Nlain' 
Can  never  riw  ond  fi^hc  ajjuin. 

Both  Butler  and  Goldsmith,  however,  were  plagiarists,  for  in. 
Newman's 'Church  of  the  Fathei-s/p-  215,  is  tin  extract  from  Ter- 
tullian,  Hs  follows:— 'The  Greek  proverb  is  sometimes  urged, 
"  He  who  floes  will  light  another  day,'  and  Goldsmith's  lines,  almost 
verbatim,  t.g. 

For  he  that  rtglits  snil  runs  «n-ny 

Msy  live  b>  light  another  dny. 

appear  in  "  The  Muses'  Recreation,"  a  voltimo  of  poems  published 
in  1656,  and  written  by  Sir  John  Minness,  Vice-Admii-al  to 
Charles  I.,  and  comptroller  of  the  navy  nfl*r  the  Restoration.  He 
died  1670,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  All  Hallows,  Barking, 
where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,' 

He  vlio  iteali  my  purse,  kc.  Shakespeare  probably  got  th« 
idea  upon  which  he  founded  these  words  from  the  '  Homily 
against  Contention,'  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  from 
'which  the  following  is  on  extract : — '  And  many  times  there 
Cometh  less  hurt  of  a  thing  than  of  a  rtiiliiig  tongue,  for  the  one 
taketh  away  a  man's  good  name,  the  other  taketh  away  his  riches, 
which  is  of  much  less  value  and  estimation  than  is  his  good  name.' 

Hey-day.  Probably  from  the  German  liryJa  !  Htyta, !  ex- 
clamations of  high  spirits  or  acti^-e  enjoyment. 

Hey  deny  down.  'Blackwood's  Magazine  '  (July  1878)  says 
that  this  has  been  traced  to  a  Druidical  ch.int,  Hai  down,ir,  dtri 
danno,  '  Come,  lot  us  hasten  to  the  oaken  grove.' 

a  tombs.    Its  meaning 

High  Church  and  Low  Churob.  In  Cromwell's  time  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fenny  parts  of  Cambridgeehiro  were  almost 
entirely  dissenters,  and  Cromwell's  followers  were  originally  chiefly 
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from  that  district.  The  old  parish  churches  wei*e  mostly  on  the 
adjoining  hills.  It  is  still  common  in  the  fens  to  hear  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  spoken  of  as//igrA  doctrines,  allud- 
ing to  the  topographical  position  of  the  churches,  in  contrast  to 
LoWy  or  dissenters'  doctrine,  the  religion  of  the  fenny  country. 

High  Court  of  Justice.  This  is  no  new  term  in  English 
jurisprudence.  There  was  a  '  High  Court  of  Justice/  which  sat 
from  the  20th  to  the  27th  Januaiy,  1648-9,  to  tiy  Charles  I. 
There  was  another  which  sat  from  the  10th  of  February  to  the  6th 
of  March  in  the  same  year  to  try  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  Lord  Capel,  <fec.  A  third  met  on  June  30th,  1654,  for 
the  trial  of  several  cavaliers ;  and  a  fourth  sat  in  Westminster 
Hall,  25th  May,  1658,  for  the  trial  of  Sir  H.  Slingsby  and  others, 
for  high  treason  against  the  Commonwealth. 

High  &luten,  probably  a  corruption  of  *  high  flighting,'  though 
it  may  be  from  the  Dutch  verloote^i,  a  term  originating  in  the 
Western  States  of  America  to  signify  high-flown,  stilted,  or 
bombastic  language.  The  word  is  becoming  domesticated  in 
England,  and  has  even  crept  into  a  ^  Times  *  leader. 

Himalaya  Mountains.  The  name  Himalaya  is  formed  from 
two  Sanscrit  words,  himay  snow,  and  dlaya,  abode.  The  meaning 
IB,  therefore,  *  the  abode  of  snow,*  which  is  singularly  appropriate, 
as  the  summits,  some  of  which  are  more  than  23,000  feet  in  height, 
are  perpetually  covered  with  snow  from  the  height  of  16,000  to 
17,000  feet. 

Hinge.  From  the  old  English  word  hing,  to  hang.  The 
hinges  are  the  hooks  or  other  contrivances  upon  which  a  door  is 
hung. 

Hippocras.  The  name  of  a  drink  formeily  much  used  in 
England.  It  was  made  of  equal  parts  of  Canary  and  Lisbon 
wines,  in  which  spices  of  various  kinds  were  digested  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  the  liquor  was  strained  and  sweetened  with 
sugar. 

History,  Historian.  The  A  is  sounded  in  both  these  words, 
but  we  say  a  histoiy,  an  historian.  The  reason  is  that  in  *  his- 
torian '  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  is  so  strong,  that  the 
sound  of  the  first  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Hobble-de-hoy.  The  derivation  of  this  singular  phrase  is 
obscure.  Tusser  is  the  earliest  authority  for  its  use,  and  he  writes 
it  Ilobbard-de-hoy.  He  is  dividing  man's  life  into  apprenticeships 
pf  seven  years  each,  and  he  says — 

T  3 


Tlin  Aral  wtren  v£Uft  bnn^  Dp  >■  a  elitld. 
'I'liF  IKXI  lo  leirnini-,  fw  vuiag  tm  *iM  ; 
lilt  uil  Lmp  uiHki  nit  Hubbwd  de  U»v, 
Tbe  it«xt  B  iDui.  no  luoger  ■  bor. 

Hobby  Hone.  IluUra  in  the  Ic«Iandiah  language  menus  & 
marc.  The  terra  '  bobby '  was,  a  centurj  ago,  giTen  to  Iriah  or 
8ooteh  horses  of  rouj^h  and  hanly  breeds,  some  of  which  were  kept 
in  the  Itoyal  stables  for  odd  jobu.  In  the  '  London  Chronicle '  of 
Uecember  7th,  1788,  ih  the  following,  which  gives  the  exact  date 
of  George  the  Third'ti  fint  attack  of  mental  dei-angement ; — 

'Kfir,  Friday  niji;lil,  Dk-  S,  1738,  \  pA^t  10  o'dock. 

'  Hiii'^t,  il"'  /('''■'''/  'jivjTri,  is  tbia  tnomeot  sent  aa  fast  as  po«- 
oitiJn  to  liiUig  jU.1.  L/uutioB  (the  atedical  genttemtui  attendiiig  bia 
HaJMty)  from  Bicbniond.' 

A  '  hobby '  was  usually  the  fovonrite  cob  upon  which  gantlemen 
rode  about  tbeir  estates,  and  the  wm^  eamly  Mli4>ted  itedf  to  tiie 
meaning  which  it  at  presents  holds  in  the  language. 

Hob  or  Hob.  Nares  soys  this  isa  corruption  of  the  old  AoA-noJ, 
from  the  Saxon  luibben,  to  have,  and  nabban,  not  to  hare ;  it 
waa  formerly  used  as  an  alternative,  precisely  as  we  now  say  '  give 
or  take.'  Shakespeare  certainly  uses  it  in  this  sense  in  '  Twelfth 
Night,'  act  iii.  bc.  4,  '  Hob-nob  is  bis  word,  give 't  or  take  't.' 

Hobion'a  choice— that  or  none.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
one  Hobson  let  horses  to  the  students  at  Cambridge.  He  would 
never  break  his  rule  of  letting  the  horaea  in  strict  rotation. 
Persons  wanting  a  horse  must  take  the  one  whose  tnm  it  was  to 
BO,  or  they  could  have  none.  Hence  the  saying,  '  That  or  none.' 
Milton  wrote  Ilobaon's  epitaph. 

Hooni-poona,  Hoax.  Mr.  Wedgwood  thinks  that  bocus-pocus 
ia  pure  gibberish,  and  that  it  is  most  improbable  that  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hoc  est  corpus.  The  modem  word  hoax  is  derived 
from  hocuH  pociiH,  but  what  hocus-pocus  comes  from  is  doubtful. 

Hog.  This  word  has  become  a  general  name  for  swine,  bnt 
It  formerly  applied  to  the  age  only.  Thus  a  wild  boar  of  two 
years  old  was  a  fiog,  but  wheu  three  years  old  was  a  kog-tteer.  A 
wether  sheep  until  first  shorn  at  the  age  of  twelve  months  is  a  ]iog. 
A  ewe  two  years  old  is  a  hoggerel,  or  hogget,  and  a  colt  of  a  year 
old  was  foi'merly  called  a  Itogget. 

Hog.  '  To  go  the  whole  hog.'  This  phrase  probably  arose  in 
aome  gnmhling  transaction.  A  hog  is  in  slang  phrase  a  crown- 
piece.     jStipiwse  one  gambler  to  say,  'I'U  ^  &  «hULuig';  aootber, 
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more  bold,  might  say,  *  I'll  go  half  a  crown  * ;  and  a  third,  still 
more  venturesome,  might  add,  *  I'll  go  ilie  whole  hog ' ;  that  is, 
•  I'll  venture  the  entire  crown.'  Probably  the  word  *  hog,*  as 
applied  to  a  piece  of  money,  is  from  the  Jewish  name  for  a  ducat — 
hoger.  The  phrase  *  the  whole  hog  *  occurs  in  Cowper's  *  Love  of 
the  World  Reproved.'  Mahomet,  according  to  the  poet,  allowed 
his  followers  to  eat  pork,  except  one  portion  of  the  animal,  which 
he  did  not  specify,  and  consequently  strict  Mahommedans  were 
debarred  from  eating  any.  Others,  however,  through  one  piece 
being  forbidden. 

Thought  it  hard 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarred ; 

and  so,  one  taking  a  leg,  another  a  shoulder,  and  so  on — 

With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten, 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten. 

Hog-guessing.  They  have  a  peculiar  sport  in  Long  Island,  in 
America,  called  Hog-guessing.  A  fat  hog  is  *put  up,'  as  in  a 
ballot  or  raffle,  to  be  *  guessed  for.'  A  number  of  chances  at  a  fixed 
price  each  are  sold,  and  each  chance-holder  has  the  right  to  make 
one  guess  at  the  weight  of  the  animal.  The  hog  is  then  put  into 
the  scale,  and  the  chance-holder  who  has  guessed  nearest  to  the 
weight  takes  the  hog  as  a  prize. 

Hogshead.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  skins  and  hides 
formerly  did  duty  as  bottles  and  vessels  for  conveying  wines  and 
other  liquors,  that  the  hogaliectdf  or  hogshide,  was  originally  a 
barrel  of  the  same  capacity  as  a  liquid-containing  vessel  made  of  the 
skin  or  hide  of  a  hog.  Others  think  it  may  have  been  an  oxhide 
from  which  the  word  was  derived.  As  the  Dutch  and  Scandinavians 
call  this  kind  of  cask  by  some  equivalent  of  *  oxhead,'  there  is 
some  probability  that  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  word. 

Hoity-toity.  In  Selden's  *  Table  Talk '  is  the  following  pas- 
sage : — *  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  gravity  and  state  were  kept 
up.  In  King  James's  time,  things  were  pretty  well ;  but  in  King 
Charles's  time  there  has  been  nothing  but  Frenchmoi-e  and  the 
cushion  dance,  pmnium  gatlierupi,  tolly-polly,  and  hoite-come-toite' 
The  last  phrase  in  modem  French  would  be  /tattt  comme  toil — *  as 
high  as  the  roof* ;  a  pretty  good  equivalent  for  the  slang  *hoity 
toity.' 

Hold — of  a  ship.  Corrupted  by  a  very  natural  transition  from 
the  word  hull, 

"RollBnd,   This  name  is  not  heard  of  before  t\ie  ^yeax  \^^\^.  AX;s» 


derivation  u  uncertain,  bat  then  are  two  planEiLle  tliearia. 
Some  derive  it  frtmi  tbe  olil  G«niuui  ici,  low,  uid  tand ;  but 
Dr.  Boswofth  thinks  it  comes  from  the  Dutch  oUaiif,  treniblitif; 
which,  he  savs, '  eiatlly  snila  the  fenny  and  boggy  toil  wliich  il 
designates.' 

Hollyhock  is  the  gnr>lcD  mallow  (Anglo-Snion  /loc,  mnUow), 
It  is  <:nllcd  hollyhock  or  holy  hock,  from  tlie  Holy  Ijkiid,  where  it 
is  iD(ligeiu)u&. 

Holc^raph.  '  A  will,  or  deed,  written  wholly  by  the  grantor's 
or  tcitiitor's  own  hand.' — Cftambert, 

Holy.  '  It  is  a  ciuioos  thing  that  I  remarked  long  ago,  and 
have  often  turned  in  my  head,  that  the  old  woiJ  for  "  holy  "  in 
the  German  langunge,  Arliij,  abo  means  "  healthy."  And  eo  Jlrti- 
Ironn  means  "  holy-well,"  or  "  healthy- well."  We  have  it  in  tha 
Sctitch  "hiile"  ;  and,  I  suppose,  oor  English  word  "  whole" — wilh 
a  "  (t  * — all  of  one  piece,  without  any  hole  in  it — is  the  same 
■word  I  find  that  yon  conld  not  get  any  better  definition  of 
what  "holy"  really  is  than  "healtSy" — completely  healthy.'- — 
T.  Carlt/U. 

Holy  Thnnday  waa  formerly  called  Shere  Tliui-sday.  In  the 
'  Liber  Festivalis,'  Caxton,  1483,  the  reason  is  thus  given  :— '  It  is 
also  in  EnglvBsbe  called  Shortboursday,  for  in  olde  fader's  dayes 
the  people  wolde  that  day  shere  tbeyr  hedes,  and  clyppe  theyr 
hordes,  and  polio  tbeyr  hedcs,  and  eo  make  theym  honeet  ayenst 
Eet«r  day.' 

'  Home,  sweet  Home.'  This  popular  ballad  was  written  hy 
John  Howard  Payne,  an  American  dramatist,  for  the  opera 
•Clan,  the  Maid  of  Milan,'  the  music  of  which  was  by  Balfe. 
Payne  became  U.S.  Consul  at  Tunin,  where  be  died  in  1S53. 

HomiBOpBtliy.  Milton,  in  the  preface  to  '  Samson  Agouistes,' 
makesadistinct  reference  to  the  principles  npon  which  the  modem 
■ystem  of  homceopathy  ia  founded.  He  soys: — 'So,  in  physic, 
things  of  melancholie  hue  and  quality  are  used  against  melan- 
choly, Bour  against  aour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humoim,'  &c. 

Honey-moon.  It  was  anciently  the  custom  amongst  (he 
Northern  nations  of  Europe  for  newly-mariicd  people  to  drink 
metheglin  or  mead — a  kind  of  wine  made  from  honey — for  thirty 
dftj-s  after  marriage.  Hence  the  term  '  honey-moon,'  or  '  honey- 
month.' 
■^■fcHfliii  K>it  qui  mal  y  penre.    This  is  the  ancient  Norman- 
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French  motto  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  It  is  generally  inter- 
preted, '  Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks ' ;  but  it  is  more  accurately 
*  Dishonoured  be  he  who  thinks  evil  of  it ' — that  is,  of  the  Garter. 

By  hook  or  by  crook.  In  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  is  a 
manuscript  entitled  *Annales  Hibemiw,'  written  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Dudley  Loftus,  a  descendant  of  Adam  Loftus, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  following  extract  gives  a  feasible 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  popular  saying  : — *  1 1 72.  King 
Henry  the  2nd  landed  in  Ireland  this  year,  on  St.  Luke's  eve,  at  a 
place  in  the  bay  of  Waterford,  beyond  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  on 
Munster  syde,  at  a  place  called  y®  Crook  over  ag*-  the  tower 
of  y®  Hook ;  whence  arose  the  proverbe  to  gayne  a  thing  by  Hook 
or  by  Crook ;  it  being  safe  to  gayne  land  in  one  of  those  places 
when  the  winde  drives  fix)ni  the  other.*  There  is,  however, 
another  more  probable  origin.  Anciently  the  poor  of  a  manor 
were  allowed  to  go  into  the  woods  to  gather  dead  wood.  They 
were  allowed  to  cut  off  dead  branches  with  a  bill/ioo^,  or  to  pull 
down  by  means  of  a  crooh  any  dead  branches  that  otherwise  would 
be  above  their  reach.  In  the  records  of  the  town  of  Bodmin  there 
is  a  document  claiming  for  the  burgesses  of  the  town,  under  a  con- 
cession of  the  Prior  of  Bodmin,  *  to  bear  and  carry  away  on  their 
backs,  and  in  no  other  way,  the  lop,  crop,  hoop^  crook,  and  bag 
wood  in  the  Prior's  wood  of  Dunmeer.'  Another  part  of  the 
record  calls  this  right  *a  right  with  hook  and  crook  to  lop,  crop, 
and  carry  away  fuel,  «tc.,  in  the  same  wood.'  Tlic  date  of  the 
document  is  1525. 

Hookey  Walker.  *  Notes  and  Queries '  siiys  that  the  original 
Hookey  Walker  was  John  Walker,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ 
of  Longman,  Clementi  <k  Co.,  Chciipside,  London.  He  had  a 
crooked  or  hooked  nose,  from  which  his  nickname  was  derived. 
He  was  employed  by  the  firm  as  a  kind  of  spy  upon  his  fellow- 
servants.  Jack's  reports  of  the  malpractices  going  on  were  always 
met  by  so  many  preconcerted  denials,  that  at  last  his  reports  were 
discredited  and  he  was  dismissed.  In  coui-se  of  time  any  dubious 
statement  in  the  City  was  received  with  the  remark  *  O !  that's 
Hookey  Walker,'  and  in  that  way  the  name  of  the  old  clerk  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Another  authority  says  the  term  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  London  police  magistrate  of  great  acuteness 
and  incredulity,  who  had  a  remarkably  hooked  nose.  This  pecu- 
liarity, it  is  said,  also  gave  rise  to  the  term  '  beak,'  as  applied  to 
magistrates  generally. 

Hooping  Cough,  or  Chin  Cough.  There  was  formerly  a  current 


belief  thikt  the  eeut  of  this  djseaeo  was  in  the  spine,  uad  the  most 
JM'puUii'  remedy — Koch^'H  Eoibroc&tioa— is  applied  between  the 
fihuiildnra,  or  that  nnrt  of  the  back  which  ia  called  tlie  cliiiie. 
The  UKiue  ohin-eouyh,  bo  comuion  in  country  pliwea,  is  probably  n 
ountmction  of  '  cA/ne-cough,'  its  Bailey  sqiells  it.  It  may,  however, 
ba  fi  cormptioD  of  on  older  Snxon  word.  The  GermaoB  have  the 
verb  kiidifn,  signifying  to  gasp,  to  pant,  or  to  breathe  apasmodic- 
ally,  Our  onct^tors  hiid  a  eimilnr  word,  kink,  which,  Bftiley  Bays, 
'  ia  Bpoltbn  of  children  when  their  breath  is  stopped  through  eager 
crj'ing  or  conghing.' 

Hop.  Till!  hop  in  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  garden 
plantu  of  the  HomanH,  who  ate  the  tendor  shoote  as  we  eat 
iiflpiirngus,  lliosc  who  have  never  tasted  hop-shoots  in  this 
wiiy  will  1>o  Burpriund  to  titid  tlmt  they  are  i-enlly  a  delicioua 
csciileiit.  The  iO|is  ofciminion  stinging  nettles  are  also  cxcelleut 
wiien  cooked  as  epinacfa. 

Hornpipe.  Tlie  miiBical  instrument  called  the  horn  was  ori- 
ginnlly,  a«  its  name  indicates,  made  from  the  horn  of  an  ox  or 
cow.  Some  were  drilled  with  holes  at  regular  diattmces,  similar 
to  those  in  a  flute.  These  were  called  horn-pipes,  and  the  ancient 
dance  known  sui  the  hompi]>o  was  so  named  from  its  having 
been  originally  diinced  to  the  music  from  one  of  these  rude 
instrumenta. 

Hon  de  combat,  a  French  phrase,  signifying  completely  dis- 
abled ;  incapable  of  fnrtlier  i-esislance  in  a  contest  or  fight.  Il  ie 
pronounced  hor-de-covvha. 

Horse-radish,  Ac.  Tlie  prefix  'horse'  \a  very  commonly 
applied  to  vegetables  of  a  coarse  or  muk  quality.  Thus  we 
have  horEp-radish,  horsc-bcnn,  horse-vetch,  horse-chestnut.  The 
same  prefix  is  also  used  in  tlie  ciise  of  some  animals,  as,  horse- 
lotoh,  lioisecrab,  borso-musscl,  A-c,  in  nil  of  which  there  is  a 
coaT«o  rcsomblnnco  to  the  nnimals  liearing  the  simple  name.  The 
same  word  is  likewise  used  to  designate  i-ough  or  uncouth  habits 
or  conduct,  as,  horse-play,  horse-laugh,  and  so  on.  Probably 
the  originiU  word  used  was  '  coorae,'  which  has  been  corrupted. 

HOUUIIUL  Tliis  is  a  Hebrew  exclamation  or  prayer  used  by 
Uie  Jews  on  day  of  the  Fenst  of  Tabernacles.  Its  literal  meaning 
is  '  Stive  now,'  tbe  words  '  we  beseech  Thee '  being  implied. 

Hottentot  The  em-ly  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
HojM)  were  much  struck  witL  the  eliek  which  forms  suoi  a  distinct 
(euturo  of  tbo  Caffre  languages,  and  whidi  sounded  to  them  like  ■ 
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peipettuil  repetition  of  the  syllables  hot  and  tot.  From  these 
Bounds  they  gave  the  natives  the  name  of  Hott-en-tot ;  en  in  the 
Dutch  language  meaning  *  and.* — Proceeds,  of  Philological  Society^ 
1844. 

HouBebreaking  is  breaking  into  a  house  with  a  view  to 
robbery,  by  daylight,  HousebreakiDg  at  night  is  burglar}'.  '  In 
the  day-time  there  is  no  burglary.' — Jilackstone, 

Hoiuehold.  The  English  names  of  the  different  members  of  a 
household  are,  in  their  original  signification,  very  expressive. 
'  Husband '  is  hattse-bond,  which  explains  itself;  *  wife '  is  weaving 
one^  she  who  weaves  for  the  house ;  *  son '  ifi  cleaner ;  '  daughter ' 
is  milker ;  and  '  spinster  *  is  unmarried  woman,  such*  as  the  sister 
of  the  husband  or  wife — one  who  spins. 

House-leek  is,  properly,  house-leaf.  The  German  name  is 
luiuslauh. 

House  of  Commons.  In  a  printed  copy  of  the  Standing  Orders 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  May  17,  1614,  it  is — 

*  Ordered — That  this  House  shall  sit  every  day  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  enter  into  the  great  business  at  8,  and  no  new 
motion  to  be  made  after  12. 

*  Ordered — That  so  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  Mr. 
Speaker  do  go  out  of  the  Chaii*  and  the  House  shall  rise ;  and  that 
in  going  forth  no  member  shall  stir  until  Mr.  Speaker  do  go 
before,  and  then  all  the  rest  shall  follow.  Whosoever  shall  go  out 
of  the  House  before  Mr.  Speaker  shall  forfeit  10«.' 

In  the  year  1693  it  was 

'Ordered — That  no  member  of  the  House  do  presume  to 
smoke  tobacco  in  the  gallery,  or  at  the  table  of  thd  House  sitting 
at  Committees.* — Solicitor's  Journal, 

The  form  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  is  intimated  by  the 
position  which  the  Mace  occupias  at  the  time.  Hatsell  says : — 
'  When  the  Mace  lies  upon  the  table  it  is  a  "  House ;  "  when  under, 
it  is  a  "  Committee ; "  when  the  Mace  is  out  of  the  House,  no  busi- 
ness can  be  done ;  when  from  the  table,  and  upon  the  Serjeant's 
shoulder,  the  Speaker  alone  manages.'  The  present  mace  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  It  bears  the  initials  C.R.  The 
resolution  ordering  a  new  mace  appears  in  the  books  in  1660. 

'  The  table  of  the  old  House,  which  was  saved  from  the  fire  of 
1834,  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Whitehall 
Place.* — Old  and  New  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  622. 


Houses  of  Parliament  The  ombaDkineut  w 
1837,  thebuildiugin  1)^10.  Tho  Loiiia  first  sat  in  the  ne«- House, 
April  Ifi,  18i7;  the  Commons  not  until  November  4th,  1853. 
The  building  covers  19  ixaim,  iind  contains  n«iilj-  1,200  apart- 
ments. 

How  to  deal  with  a  Caonmber.  Many  ph.vsIcuiDG  have  been 
credited  with  the  advice  as  to  how  to  propai-e  a  cucumljer,  ending 
with  '  and  then  giva  it  to  the  pigs.'  '  An  Antidote  Bgninst 
Idolatry,"  by  Hemy  More.  D.D.  {1669,  p.  104),  has  the  following 
'  Prescript  touching  the  enfe  enting  of  a  pear/  which  is  nttributM 
to  'that  skilful,  and  famous  physician,  Dr.  Butler' ;—' That  wa 
should  first  pare  it  very  carefully,  and  then  be  sura  to  cut  out,  w 
BCOup  out  all  the  coar  of  it,  and,  after  that,  fill  the  liollow  witli 
salt,  and  when  this  is  done,  cast  it  forth  into  the  kcnnell.' 

In  tho  '  Beggar's  Opera  '  is  the  following  :— 
Atid  wlicD  tin'i  dtad  nnil  fumbhed  out, 
All  poiiilfd  line  snU  gsj-, 

Stic  fliot's  heiBcir  away. 

Eoyle  on  Whist.  Edmund  Hoyle,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated book  on  Games,  was  the  B^^atrar  of  the  Prerogative  Court, 
in  London.  He  died  in  CuvcndisU  Square,  London,  in.  August, 
1769,  aged  97. 

Haokster.  In  Hone's  '  Everyday  Book'  (September  5)  isjin 
engraved  fignre  of  a  man  carrying  on  his  back  a  small  barrel  con- 
taining fruit,  underneath  whith  is  the  title,  '  A  Huxler,'  of  which 
Hone  says,  *  Handle  Holme,  in  his  heiiildic  language,  says  of  this 
tepreeentation,  "He  beareth  gukt  a  man  jxjesanl,  his  shirt  or  shift 
tamed  up  to  the  shoulder,  breeches  and  hose  azure,  cap  and  shoes 
tcAk,  bearing  on  his  back  a  bread  basket  full  of  fruit  and  herbs, 
anda  staff  in  his  left  hand  or.  This  may  be  termed  either  agardener 
or  a  huxter  ....  this  was  a  fit  crest  for  the  Company  of  Fruit- 
erers or  Huitei-s.  This  man  waa  a  c<fflt«rmonger  in  Nare's  view 
of  the  term,  fur  doubtless  a  huckster  pitched  his  load  in  the 
market  and  sold  it  there ;  yet  Holme  does  not  give  him  that 
denomination ;  he  merely  calls  him  the  hutler  or  huxter." '  Huck- 
ster now  means  any  petty  dealer,  and  in  the  Midland  counties  a 
hwAaUi'a  shop  is  what  Londoners  call  a  chandler's  shop. 

Hugger  mnmfer.  This  is  one  of  those  duplicated  phrases  so 
common  in  the  English  language,  of  which  it  b  difficult  to  trace 
Kearly  every^^cographer  has  his  guecs  at  the  origin 
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of  this  one,  but  Johnson  seems  to  hit  upon  the  most  probable  ety- 
mon, though  he  says,  *  I  know  not  how  to  determine.'  His  theoiy 
is  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  lixvgger  morcher^  a  hug  in  the  dark. 
Marcher  is  Danish  for  darkness,  and  is  akin  to  our  murky.  The 
following  extract  from  L'Estrange  seems  to  favour  this  derivation  : 
*  There's  a  distinction  betwixt  what's  done  openly  and  barefaced 
and  a  thing  that's  done  in  hugger  mugger  under  a  seal  of  secresy 
and  concealment.' 

Human  Bones.  The  number  of  distinct  bones  in  an  adult 
human  body  is  254. 

Haman  Stature.     The  following  instances  of  extraordinary 

height  are  well  authenticated  :-— 

ft    in. 

Duke  John  Frederick  of  Brunswick 8  6 

One  of  the  Prussian  Guards 8  0 

Gilly— a  Swede— exhibited 8  0 

O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant,  whose  skeleton  is  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London.     His  real  name  was  ratrick  Cotter.     He 

died  at  Clifton,  Bristol,  180G 8  4 

Reichart,  a  German 8  1) 

Humble  Bee.  In  many  parts  of  England  this  insect  is  called 
dnmble-door,  which  is  a  corruption  of  tlie  French  douhU-doi-e^  or 
double-gilt,  applied  to  the  insect  in  reference  to  the  rich  yellow 
colour  of  some  pai-ts  of  his  body. 

Humble  Pie  is  properly  umhle  pie.  The  umbles  of  a  deer 
corres|X)nd  to  the  giblets  of  a  goose.  The  venison  pasty  in  feudal 
times  was  reserved  for  the  lord  and  his  principal  guests.  For  those 
who  sat  *  below  the  salt,'  pies  were  made  of  the  inferior  portions, 
and  these  were  called  *  umble  pies.'  Hence  to  eat  *  umble  pie '  was 
to  occupy  an  inferior  position. 

Humbug^.  This  word  is  generally  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  present  century.  It  is  however  of  much  earlier  origin. 
The  title-page  of  the  *  Universal  Jester,'  published  before  1740, 
describes  the  book  as  a  collection  of  *  clenchers,  closers,  bon-mots, 
and  humbug.*  The  word  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Connoisseur '  about 
1755  as  *a  new-coined  expi*ession.'  In  a  letter  from  Mann  to 
Walpole,  in  1760,  the  writer,  speaking  of  *  Tristram  Shandy,'  uses 
the  word  *  humbugging.'  The  following,  taken  from  the  *  Berwick 
Advertiser,'  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  seems  feasible.  It  is  right 
to  premise  that  the  name  *  Bogue '  is  pronounced  bug  in  that  locality : 
— *  It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  word  is  of  Scottish  origin. 
There  was  in  olden  time  a  race  called  Bougue  of  that  ilk  in 
Berwickshire.    A  daughter  of  the  family  manied  a  Hume.    lu. 


progresa  of  time  the  Bougue  eslate  devolved  on  one  George  Hume, 
whose  name  was  poptilarly  pronounced  "  Hum  o'  the  bug."  Sir. 
Hume  was  incliiie<l  tu  the  mnrvellous,  and  cxnltcd  hjmiielf,  ]iis 
wife,  and  all  his  ancestoi-g  on  both  Hid«;.  His  tales  did  not 
however  ptiss  current,  and  at  length,  when  any  one  in  the 
ueighboiirbood  made  any  exti-nordinuy  utatement,  the  henrer 
would  fihrug  his  ahouldera,  andsny  it  was  just  a  "  hum  o'  lly,  hug." 
Tliis  was  shortened  into  /mmbu//,  and  the  word  soon  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  kingdom.' 

Whether  this  derivation  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Uio 
landa  of  '  Bougue,'  still  called  '  bnif '  by  the  country  people, 
piutsed  by  marriage  into  the  Hume  family,  in  whose  poescssion 
they  still  remain. 

Another  dm-ivntion  is  founded  upon  the  following  advertise- 
ment of  a  celebrated  Dublin  dancing- mai-ter  which  appeared  in 
•Dahlia  Prmtaita'o  Joanmi,'  Jauiury  1777; — '  To  the  Nobility. 
Am  Monsieur  Humbog  does  not  intend  for  the  fnture  teaching 
abroad  after  4  o'clock,  he,  at  the  request  of  bis  scholars,  has  opened 
an  academy  for  young  ladies  to  practise  minuets  and  cotillons.  He 
does  net  admit  any  gentlemen,  and  bis  number  of  ladiea  is  limited 
to  thirty-two,  and  as  Mr.  Humbog  ia  very  conversant  in  the  hufd- 
nesa  of  the  toilet  table,  the  ladies  may  depend  upon  being  properly 
accommodated.  Mr.  Humbog  having  been  solicited  by  several 
gentlemen,  he  intends  likewise  to  open  an  academy  for  them,  and 
begs  that  those  who  choose  to  become  subscribers  will  be  so  good 
as  to  send  him  their  addresses  that  he  may  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  them  to  inform  them  of  his  terms  and  days.  Mr. 
Humbog  haa  an  afternoon  school  three  times  a  week  for  little 
ladies  and  gentlemen  not  e:cceeding  14  years  of  age.  Terms  of 
his  school  are  one  guinea  per  month  and  one  guinea  entrance. 
Any  ladies  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  terms  of  his  academy 
may  be  informed  by  appointing  Mr.  Humbog  to  call  upon  them, 
which  he  will  do  on  the  shortest  notice.  Capel  Street,  January 
21, 1777.' 

Hnmmnnu.  This  singular  name  is  borne  by  a  highly  respect- 
able hotel  in  Covent  Garden.  It  ia  a  corruption  of  tlio  Persian 
word  humotm,  which  means  what  we  now  call  a  Turkish  bath. 
The  old  and  new  Hummumis  were  originally  established  as  hatha 
of  this  character.  They  were  known  as  '  sweating  baths '  or  '  hot 
houB?8.'  Ben  Joneon,  in  the  '  Puritan,'  makes  one  of  his  characters 
say,  '  Marry,  it  will  take  me  much  sweat ;  'twere  better  to  go  to 
eixtain  bot-houBeE'    The  Hummums  when  first  eetabUsbed  were 
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well  supported,  and  respectably  conducted,  but  they  gradually- 
declined  in  character,  and  were  ultimately  suppressed  by  authority 
in  consequence  of  immoralities.  The  buildings  were  afterwards 
converted  into  hotels,  which  have  borne  for  several  generations 
the  highest  reputation. 

Hundred.  R<ied  is  a  term  formerly  used  in  counting  by  tens. 
Thus  in  Swedish  aJLtraed  is  eighty,  nyraed  is  ninety,  and  hundraed 
a  hundred.  Sometimes  the  hundiaed  comprised  twelve  ro/eds 
iustead  of  ten.  This  was  called  the  hundraed  tolfraed  of  twelve 
tens,  or  120,  corresponding  to  the  Mong  hundred'  of  modem 
commerce.  The  Gothic  term  hund  seems  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Bome  word  signifying  ten.  The  word  hund-aeofon-iig  has  come 
down  to  us ;  it  means  ten  seven  times  or  seventy, 

Hunter^S  Moon.  The  lunation  after  the  harvest  moon  is  often 
called  the  *  hunter's  moon.'  Sportsmen  do  not  hunt  by  moonlight. 
The  obvious  meaning,  therefore,  is '  hunter's  month,*  the  crops  being 
harvested,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  sport  of  the  hunter. 
Honeymoon  is  another  example  of  the  word  moon  being  used  to 
express  month. 

Hunting  Cries.  All  these  cries  seem  to  have  '  come  in '  with 
the  Normans.  *  Hoix '  is  corrupted  from  Haut-id ;  *  hark  for- 
ward '  from  forheur — *  a  qui  forbeur ' ;  *  halloo '  fit)m  au  hup — *  a 
wolf.' 

Hnrly-bnrly,  Holla-baloo.  Words  similar  to  these  are  in  use 
in  almost  all  languages  to  express  confusion  and  uproar.  Thus, 
French,  hurluhurlu ;  Champagne,  hustuburlu ;  Platt-Deutsch, 
huUer  de  imUer;  Swedish,  huller-om-buller ;  Dutch,  holder  de 
bolder;  Bohemian,  Jmlarbalu ;  Turkoman,  qualabdlac'h,  &c,  &c. 

Hurrah.  Probably  a  corruption  of  Tur  ate  !  *  Thor,  aid,'  a 
battle-ciy  of  the  Norsemen. — Wace,  The  word  is  very  generally 
now,  and  was  formerly  invariably,  spelt  huzza.  The  pronuncia- 
tion in  Pope's  time,  and  even  imtil  living  memory,  was  hurray. 
The  following  couj)let,  from  the  *  Bape  of  the  Lock,'  shows  the  cur- 
rent pronunciation  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written : — 

One  self-approving  hour  Mrhole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas. 

Hurricane.  This  word  does  not  appear  in  any  English  diction- 
ary earlier  than  Phillips's,  which  was  published  in  1720.  Dam- 
pier,  however,  who  died  in  1712,  says,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
'  Voyages,'  ch.  vi.,  *  I  shall  next  speak  of  hurricanes.  These  are 
violent  storms,  raging  chiefly  among  the  CaTibo^  1^\&xi^^>I}si^n>2^ 


by  i-ektjon  Jamaica  haa  of  late  jears  beoa  much  nanoyed  by  them. 
They  are  expected  iu  July,  August,  or  September.'  '  Hurricano' 
18  a  Caiib  word  for  a  high  wind,  which  bfling  brought  to  Eurojie 
by  seamen,  is  now  incorporated  with  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. 

Hurry.  A  word  formed  from  noises  made  by  drivers  of 
horses  and  mules,  to  urge  their  cAttlo  to  greater  speed.  In  the 
Teutonic  dialects  it  take8  the  form  buri !  In  France  end  Italy 
arri  I  or  hani  I  is  tht!  fonn.  In  Sjiflin,  arri  1  arri !  is  the  cry  of  a 
muleteer,  iind,  according  to  HiiUiwoll,  'harrer'  wus  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  by  which  drivers  urged  their  horses. 

Hunt  in  English  local  names  means  a  wood  or  grove.  Chuel- 
hurst  is  the  chestnut  grove  ;//ase2/itir«f  is  tho  hazel  grove  jJ/U/ttirxt 
the  middle  gixive,  4c.  Ac. 

Husband,  from  tbo  Anglo-Saxon  hits,  a  house,  and  honJn, 
R  mii'-lw  of  a  ftimilr.  '  I  have  no  bousobonde.'— ^o/iji  iv.  17. 
Wtfcliff^M  Translation. 

Huabandmai).  A  husbandman  was  formerly  one  who  tilled 
his  own  land,  in  distinction  fram  a  farmer,  who  was  a  tenant.  In 
the  register  of  Barwell,  Tjeicest«rshire,  is  an  entry,  '  1655,  Mr. 
Gregory  Isham,  attorney  and  husbandman,  buried  7th  October,' 
and-  in  tliat  of  St.  John's,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  *  Umphraye 
Hairope,  husbandman,  and  Fortune  Shafto,  gentlewoman,  married 
'20th  January,  1599.' 

Hnuar.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Hungarian  word  Uviz, 
aignifying  twenty.  At  the  time  when  the  Turks  were  over-ruti- 
ning  Eastern  Europe,  every  twecty  houses  were  compelled  to  send, 
and  to  maintain  in  the  field,  one  soldier,  fully  equipped.  These 
men,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  regular  army,  were  called 
'  hussars,'  and  they  proved  so  valiant  in  the  field,  that  the  name 
became  a  synonym  for  dash  and  courage,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  Hungarian  cavalry  claim  that 
the  name  was  given,  bucattee,  in  the  Turkish  wars,  each  man  of 
them  was  a  match  for  twenty. 

Huiay.     A  corruption  of  the  word  housewife  in  &  bad  sense. 

Hyde  Park.  This  was  originally  the  manor  of  Hyde,  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  It  became  Crown  preperty  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  iu  1539.  It  contains  about  iOO 
acres. 

Sydt  Park  Comer.     Up  to  the  year  1625  a  turnpike  stood  at 
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Hyde  Park  Comer.  In  Hone's  *  Every  Day  Book/  October  5th  of 
that  year,  is  a  view  of  the  old  gate,  as  it  appoared,  when  a  few  days 
before,  the  auctioneer  stood,  hammer  in  hand,  disposing  of  the 
building  materials  of  the  *  toll  houses,  gates,  rails,  posts,  inscription 
boards,  and  other  material.*  The  *  tall  house  near  the  bun  house 
at  Chelsea,  with  lamp  posts  on  the  road,  were  likewise  sold  on  the 
same  day  in  seven  lota.' — Hone, 

Hydropathy.  In  a  letter  of  Elorace  Walpolo  to  Cole,  dated 
June  5,  1755,  he  says  : — *  Dr.  Heberden  (as  every  physician  to 
make  himself  talked  of  will  set  up  some  new  hypothesis)  pretends 
that  a  damp  house,  and  even  damp  sheets,  which  have  ever  been 
considered  fatal,  are  wholesome.  At  Malvern  they  certainly  put 
patients  into  sheets  just  dipped  in  the  spring.'  This  Dr.  Heber- 
den was  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  Greorge  III. 

Hy-jinkfl.  This  is  often  erroneously  written  *  High  jinks,'  as 
though  it  were  synonymous  with  uproarious  hilarity.  Hy-jinks, 
as  a  note  from  Allan  Kamsay  shows,  was  a  tipsy  game,  comprising 
dice,  forfeits,  and  heavy  drinking.  Ramsay  says : — *  A  covetous 
fellow  may  [by  this  game]  save  money  and  get  himself  as  drunk  as 
ho  can  desire  in  less  than  an  hour's  time.' 


I.  It  is  thought  that  the  practice  of  writing  y  at  the  end  of  a 
word  instead  of  i,  while  the  i  is  substituted  when  another  syllable 
is  addcil,  as  in  duty,  dutiful,  may  have  arisen  in  the  wish  to  please 
the  eye  by  giving  a  sort  of  finish  to  the  word,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Roman  numeration,  where  the  final  unit  always  had  a  tail 
given  to  it,  as  iiij, 

I  bog  to  say  is  a  contraction  of  *  I  beg  leave  to  say.*  The  full 
phrase  is  not  only  more  elegant,  but  is  far  more  polite. 

Iceborg.     From  the  Grerman  cw,  ice,  and  herg,  a  hill. 

Iceland  Dogs,  Foodies.  The  dogs  now  called  poodles  seem 
to  have  come  originally  from  Iceland.  There  are  many  allusions 
to  these  dogs  in  the  works  of  dramatists  and  authors  of  two  and 
three  centuries  ago.  The  following  quotations  are  copied  from 
I^ares : — 

But  if  I  had  brought  little  dogs  from  IccUnd. 

Preface  to  Sweetnumt  Arraignment  of  IKomeii, 


We  have  jholts  ur  ourd  dnillo  bmii^ht  imt  -f  Ivclnnd. 

Uolhstkril,  Dan.  KfBriL  p.  2yi. 
Hang  hair  like  hemp  or  like  the  IbIIdi*  cun. 

Branmnni  a*d  FIrtehrr,  Q«ft«  nf  CotiulK  iv,  I, 
So  T  might  hire  my  bdlyful  of  that 
Uc[  IslnnJ  dog  refuMS. — Hiatt'mgtr. 
Our  water  doc*  and  Island*  hore  ore  (liorn. 
While  hair  of  [hv]  women  hero  is  b.  much  iv,™. 

Jlraylon.  Mamea'f,  p.  48B. 

The  following  eeems  conclusive  as  to  these  dogs  being  tho 
original  poodles  :- — '  Uao  and  custome  liath  intertuineJ  other  dogges 
of  an  outJandishe  tiiide,  l>ut  a  few  find  the  same  beying  of  a 
pretty  bygnesse ;  I  mean  Igdand  tlogge»,  curled  and  rough  all  over, 
which  by  reason  of  the  lenglit  of  their  heare  make  showe  neither  of 
iTice  nor  of  body.  And  yet  these  curres,  forsoothe,  bocaoso  they 
are  so  Htrange,  are  greatly  net  by,  esteemed,  taken  up,  and  madit  I 
[muth]  of,  inany  times  in  the  roomp  of  the  gentle  Sjmnicll  or  com-  ^ 
lorter.' — 0/  Eii^liah  Dogges,  d:e.,  1576. 

loll  Sien.  The  popular  belief  that  these  words  were  the  motto 
of  the  King  of  Bohemia  who  was  slaJii  by  the  Black  Prince  at 
Cressy  does  not  rest  upon  any  good  authority.  The  three  plumes 
were  certainly  not  the  crest  of  tJie  King  of  Bohemia,  which  wasan 
eagle's  wing.  Verstegan,  with  great  probability,  makes  it  purely 
Anglo-Saxon.  ' Ic  or  Ich'  he  tells  us,  meant ' I,  aa  I  myself,'  and 
he  further  says  it  was  pronounced  '  aa  we  should  do  if  it  were 
writt«n  Igh,  whereby  it  hath  some  aspiration.'  '  Theyn,'  he  in- 
forms US,  was  '  a  chiefe,  or  very  fi-ee  servant ;  hereof  cometh  Thiene, 
to  serve.'  In  a  subsequent  article  be  says,  '  The  Prince  of  'Wales, 
the  King  of  England's  eldost  son,  is  wont  to  use  for  his  Poesie 
(after  our  ancient  English  speech),  the  words  Ic  dien  for  IcA 
thian,  that  is,  I  serve ;  where  the  render  is  to  remember  that  d  and 
(A  was  in  our  nncient  language  indifferently  used.' — Hettitvtion  of 
Decayed  Intelligence,  ^it.  1655,  pp.  177-185.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  after  the  bittle  of  Cressy,  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
adopted  the  plume  and  motto  aa  a  crest,  and  it  has  since  been 
borne  by  the  heirs  to  the  Crown  of  England,  as  such.  It  is  not  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  might  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Buke  of  Clarence  during  that  portion  of  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  during  which  the  Duke  was  heir-presumptive  to 
the  throne.  Probably  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  ua  modest  as  he 
was  valiant,  when  he  adopt«d  the  motto,  had  in  mind  the  verse, 

k  Qalatians  iv.  1,  'The  beii-,  as  long  as  he  isa  child,  differethnothii^ 

^wom  B.  servant.' 
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Idea,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  see,  *  In  the  Platonic 
sense  "ideas"  were  the  patterns  according  to  which  the  Deity 
created  the  World.* — Hamilton, 

'This  word  idea  is  perhaps  the  worst  case  in  the  English 
language ;  in  no  other  instance,  perhaps,  is  a  word  so  seldom  used 
with  any  tolerable  con*ectnass ;  in  none  is  the  distance  so  immense 
between  the  sublimity  of  the  word  in  its  proper,  and  the  triviality 
of  it  in  its  common  and  popular,  use.  How  infinite  the  fall  of  the 
word,  when  this  person  has  an  **  idea  "  that  the  train  has  started, 
and  the  other  had  no  "  idea  "  that  the  dinner  would  be  so  bad.* — 
Trench, 

Idea.  To  make  war  for  an  idea.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
is  generally  credited  with  having  originated  this  phrase,  but  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  first  used  by  Mazzini  in  a  leading  article  of 
the  'Italia  del  Popolo,*  published  at  Milan,  July  27,  1848.  It 
occurred  in  the  following  sentence: — '  Wait  not  for  the  fiat  of  men 
who  do  not  compi-ehend  what  it  is  to  make  war  for  an  idea '  {che 
Ha  la  guerra  per  U7i  idea). 

Identity,  from  the  Latin  idem,  the  same.  But  identity  and 
sameness  have  difiei-ent  meanings,  the  tii*st  applied  principally  to 
persons,  the  second  to  things.  Tiie  same  sound  may  be  repeated, 
but  the  identical  sound  means  a  sound  hejird  at  some  particular 
time,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  or  i-epeated. 

Id  est,  Latin,  that  is.  The  initials  of  this  phrase,  the  letters 
!.«.,  are  commonly  met  with.  They  ai'e  to  be  read  as  '  that  is,*  or 
'  that  is  to  say.' 

Idiot.  The  Greek  word  idlotes  signified  a  private  pei-son  as 
distinguished  from  those  holding  office,  or  sharing  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business,  and  the  English  word  idiot  originally  had 
the  same  meaning.  *  Humility  is  a  duty  in  great  ones  as  well  as 
idiots* — Bishop  Taylor,  Its  next  meaning  was  that  of  a  rudo 
ignorant  boor  or  rustic.  It  now  signifies  one  born  witliout  under- 
standing or  mind,  a  natural  fool.  Idiocy  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  lunacy  or  insanity,  both  which  terms  are  applied  to 
the  condition  of  pei*sons  whose  minds  arc  diseased.    See  Imbecility. 

If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  &c.  '  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  rock  salt  when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  hot  climates  to  lose  itK 
saline  quality.  Maundrel  says,  "  Along  one  side  of  the  Valley  of 
Salt,  viz.  that  towards  Gibul,  there  is  a  small  precipice  about  two 
men's  length,  occasioned  by  the  taking  away  of  the  salt.  I  broko 
a  piece  off,  that  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  rain,  and  air ;  though  it 
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hiui  tlie  sparks  ond  particles  of  salt,  yet  it  had  perfectly  lost  its 
Eavoiir,  Tho  inner  part,  which  was  connected  with  the  rock, 
retained  ita  B«voar,  as  I  found  by  proof." ' — /Jr.  AJam  Cl'irke. 

I^uoramns  Jiiry.  This  was  formerly  the  title  of  the  bocly  now 
known  as  a  Grand  Juiy,  from  the  cwstom  of  theii'  writing  the 
Latin  word  '  ignoramns,'  meauing  '  we  do  not  know,' '  the  evidence 
does  not  inform  us,'  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  indictment  when  they 
*  ignored  '  it.  The  woi-da  now  used  are  '  no  true  bill,'  In  '  Col- 
lectanea Curiosa,'  Oxford,  1781,  p.  393,  is  a  copy  of  a  chai^  by 
Judge  AUibon,  at  the  Croydon  AsiuKeE,  in  1688,  in  which  tho 
jndge  directs  the  jury  thus  : — '  If  you  find  that  anything  proceeds 
from  envy  and  malice,  and  not  of  due  prosecution,  you  may  acquit 
the  person  that  is  bo  wrongfully  prosecuted,  and  so  justice  is  done 
between  party  and  jiaiiy,  so  an  Ignoramus  Jury  may  not  bo  of  no 

I,H.S.  'This  was  originally  lUS,  the  first  two  and  the  last 
Greek  letters  of  IH^OY^,  Jesus,  but  ita  origin  wm  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  Latin  letter  S  having  been  substituted  for  S  it  became 
LH.S.,  and  a  Latin  word  was  foimcl  for  eafh  initial.  Hence 
lisua  homimim  salvator,  '  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  men.'  Formerly 
it  was  cuatomaiy  to  put  the  horizontal  abbreviation  mark  over  the 
letters,  thus : —  [.US'  This  mark  was  afterwards  altered  into  a 
cross,  and  it  became  |  A  S>  o^  it'  now  frequently  appears  in  Roman 
Catholic  publications.  In  this  form  it  forma  the  initials  of  '  In 
hkc  salia,'  meaning  '  In  this  [cross]  salvation.' 

A  curious  instance  of  ignorance  as  to  the  signification  of  the 
aymbolic  use  of  these  letters  occurred  in  1860,  when  some  thief 
managed  to  cut  out  the  gold  embroidered  letters  from  the  altar- 
cloth  of  Mary-le-bone  Church.  The  vestry  were  in  full  conclave 
on  the  question  of  the  sacrilege,  when  a  sage  churchwarden  ob- 
served that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  Vicar  {John  Heniy  Spry) 
putting  his  initials  on  the  cloth. 

Hi.  This  word,  commonly  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  baa  two  distinct  meanings,  'each 'as  in  the  phrase 'Ilk 
one  of  you ' ;  and  '  the  same,'  aa  in  the  phrase  '  Mackenzie  of  that 
ilk,'  where  it  means  '  Mackenzie  of  Mackenzie,'  the  latter  being  the 
name  of  Mackenzie's  ancestral  estate.  An  improper  use  of  the 
phrase  has,  however,  become  common  in  American  newspapers, 
where,  of  that  sort,  of  that  party,  of  that  class,  ic,  have  given  place 
to  the  incorrect  expression  'of  that  ilk.' 

kllluaioa.  It  is  a  common  erroi'  to  confound  this  word  with 
delusion.     Illusion  refers  to  errora  or  deceptions  of  the  senses  j 
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delusion  to  deceptions,  false  hopes,  or  false  impressions  of  the 
mind.  An  optical  deception  is  an  illusion.  A  false  opinion  that 
leads  astray  is  a  delusion. 

ZUuBtrated  Newspapers.  The  <  Times '  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  gave  occasional  woodcuts.  There  were  two  in  1804 
(February  15,  August  11);  two  in  1807  (April  6  and  15);  five 
in  1809,  one  of  which,  September  12,  was  a  plan  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  another,  October  26,  a  design  for  illumination  at  the 
Jubilee.  The  first  number  of  the  *  Illustrated  News '  appeared 
May  Uth,  1842. 

Imbecility  difiers  from  idiocy.  In  idiocy  the  mind  is  not 
developed ;  in  imbecility  it  is  imperfectly  developed.  Idiocy  is 
absence  of  mental  power ;  imbecility  is  feebleness  of  mental  action. 
See  Idiot. 

Imitation  Pearls.  These  are  hollow  glass  beads  coloured  by 
the  pearly  dust  which  falls  from  the  scales  of  the  little  fish  known 
as  the  bleak,  when  repeatedly  agitated  in  water.  This  powder  is 
kept  in  liquid  ammonia  until  wanted  for  use.  The  price  of  the 
finest  is  sometimes  as  high  as  5Z.  per  ounce. 

Immemorial.  In  English  law,  a  custom  or  pi'escription  is 
said  to  be  immemorial  when  its  existence  can  be  proved  from  the 
time  of  the  return  of  Richard  I.  from  the  Holy  Land,  a.d.  1189. 
This  is  called  '  the  period  of  legal  memory,*  or,  *  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.' 

Immigrant— opposed  to  'emigrant.'  Thus,  a  person  leaving 
England  to  settle  in  Australia  is  an  emigrant;  but  when  he 
arrives  in  Australia  he  is  an  immigrant.  An  emigrant  goes  out ; 
an  immigrant  comes  in. 

Immodest  Words,  <S^c.    The  two  lines — 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

are  generally  attributed  to  Pope.  They  are  by  Lord  Roscommon, 
and  occur  in  his  *  Essay  on  Translated  Verse.' 

Imp.  The  word  imp  originally  signified  a  child  or  progeny. 
In  an  old  work,  *  Pathway  unto  Prayer,*  reprinted  by  the  Parker 
Society,  the  following  passage  occurs  (p.  187) : — *  Let  us  pray  for 
the  preservation  of  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  for  the 
prosperous  success  of  his  beloved  son,  Edward,  our  Prince,  thoA 
most  angelic  imp.'    Spenser,  in  the  *  Faery  Queene,'  has— 

Te  sacred  tmnt  that  on  PamaflBos  dwell. 

U3 


And  another  old  writer — North — sajs,  'HetookuponhiinfoproWct 
them  from  all,  and  not  to  suffer  »o  goodly  an  imp  to  lose  the  good 
fruit  of  Ilia  youth.' 

Implement  moflna  something  to  sjipply  a  want,  and  was  for- 
merly much  wider  in  significance  than  it  is  now.  It  could  even 
be  appliei]  to  pei-sons.  In  the  'Wild  Goose  Chase'  (Beaumont 
and  Pletdier)  b  the 


Yet  if  she  wsnt  an  nfher,  mch  *n  impkinnil, 

Unv  tbnC  is  tliorDu^hty  pnced,  a  c[enn  made  ^entlvniin, 

(Jiiti  lioltl  a  hnnaing  up  wilh  nonrelialiiJii. 

Plant  bis  bnt  rormally  lad  VKit  will)  p-itltncF.  ftc. 

ImpTOVe.  Tliis  word  originally  meant  to  reliuke,  to  dis- 
approve, to  coniiemn.  Neither  the  verb  '  improve '  nor  the 
noiia  '  improvement '  can  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  *  iinpi'ovo '  in  the  sense  to  make  u»e  of,  and  Milton 
iises  it  in  the  Hense  of  In  iiicr'nsr.  Tlie  French  word  impronvrt- 
haa  the  exactly  op])osite  meaning  to  the  same  word  in  modem 
English. 

Incli  is  the  Erse  word  for  island.  It  is  found  as  a  prefix  in 
the  names  of  several  islands  of  Scotland,  aa  Indicomh,  Indtkeith, 
Inchkenneth,  d'c.  JamieM>n  points  out  that  the  word  still  exists 
in  the  kindi-ed  dialects  Welsh,  Coroish,  Breton,  Irish,  and  Gaelic, 
with  trifling  variations. 

Inclement  This  word  is  now  used  only  of  the  weather,  hut 
it  was  formerly  used  in  reference  to  the  actions  of  men.  An 
inclement  man  was  one  devoid  of  clemency,  pity,  compassion,  or 
mercy. 

InCOffnitO.  This  is  an  Italian  word  signifying  nnknowa.  It 
is  generally  contracted  to  intoff.  It  dcnoti^  the  disguise  assumed 
by  sovereigns  or  princes  when  they  do  not  wish  to  be  recognised. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  by  assuming  a  fictitious  name  or  title, 
and  sometimes  by  travelling  without  retinue  or  other  distinctive 
marks. 

Incolierent.  In  its  original  sense  it  means  anything  which 
does  not  cohere,  or  is  unconnected.    Ansted  speeks  of  '  incoherent 

Indenture.  A  legal  document  or  deed,  the  upper  edge  of 
■which  is  indenled  or  cut  unevenly,  so  iis  lo  form  a  serrated  or 
tooth-like  edge.  Formerly  it  was  ciuilomary  to  wiite  a  deed  and 
it«  copy  both  on  one  sheet  of  parchment,  the  division  between 
them  being  cut  in  an  irregular  or  indented  line,  so  that  when  the 
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two  were  compared,  the  projections  on  the  one  would  correspond 
with  the  depressions  in  the  other. 

India-rubber.  The  earliest  allusion  to  this  substance  is,  pro- 
bably, the  following  from  the  prefisuje  to  Dr.  Priestley's  *  Familiar 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Perspective/  1770, 
8vo. : — *  Since  this  work  was  printed  off,  I  have  seen  a  substance 
excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  wiping  from  paper  the 
marks  of  a  black-lead  pencil.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of  singular 
use  to  those  who  practise  drawing.  It  is  sold  by  Mr.  Nairne, 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  He 
sells  a  cubical  piece  of  about  half  an  inch  for  three  shillings,  and 
he  says  it  will  last  several  years.' 

Indigo.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  vegetal  production,  but 
it  was  for  a  long  time  believed  in  England  to  be  a  mineral,  and 
letters  patent  wei*e  actually  gi-anted,  December  23,  1705,  for 
obtaining  it  from  mines  in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt.  Bailey 
describes  it  as  *  a  blue  stone  brought  out  of  India,  used  for  dyeing, 
painting,  <S:c.' 

Indulge.  '  If  the  matter  of  indulgence  be  a  single  thing,  it  has 
with  before  it,  as,  "  He  indulged  himself  with  a  glass  of  wine ;  "  if 
it  be  a  habit,  it  has  hxy  as,  "  He  indulged  himself  in  shameful 
drunkenness."  * — Johison* 

Inert,  from  the  Latin  InerSy  inertia,  idle,  lazy.  Inert  is  the 
opposite  of  alert  (which  see).  Alert  is  wide-awake,  active,  lively. 
Inert  is  sleepy,  sluggish,  indolent.  Erto,  in  Italian,  is  upright. 
Inerto  may  therefore  be  prostrate,  indolent. 

In  esse.  This  is  a  Latin  law  term,  applied  to  things  actually 
existing,  palpably  and  visibly.  It  is  opposed  to  the  term  *tn 
posse,*  which  means  things  which  are  not,  but  which  may  be. 

Inexorable  logic  of  facts.  This  phrase,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Napoleon's  proclamation  from  Milan,  before 
the  battle  of  Solferino,  is  really  Mazzini's.  It  occurred  in  a  leading 
ai-ticle,  published  in  1849,  which  commences  thus : — *  Xella  genesi 
dei/atti  la  logica  h  inesorahile,* 

In  extenso,  a  Latin  phrase,  signifying  that  the  matter  to 
which  it  refers  is  not  abbreviated. 

Infantry.  This  term  was  originally  applied  to  a  body  of  men 
collected  by  the  Infante  (heir  apparent)  of  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  his  father  from  the  Moors.    The  attempt  being  soo- 


cesaful,  tbe  name  w«a  afterwards  applied  to  foot-soldiei's  in 
genem.1  .—Snlliva  n , 

Influence — originally  tlie  supposed  directing  power  of  tlio 
planets  over  man.  Wlienever  tbe  word  '  influence '  occurs  in  the 
earlier  poots  there  is  always  some  alliiaion  to  the  plane  ary 
powi'^  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  heuvenly  bodies  orer 
men. — TixncJi. 

Influenza.  This  woi-d  seema  to  have  originated  about  1765  to 
1770.  In  Foote'a  'Lame  Lover,'  which  was  first  acted  in  the 
latter  year.  Sir  Luke  Limp,  who  had  promised  to  dine  with  Aldeiv 
man  Inkle,  receives  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Sir  Gregory  Goose, 
iif  on  which  he  instructB  his  man-servant  as  follows :— '  George, 
giie  my  compliments  to  Sir  Gregoiy,  and  I'll  certainly  come  and 
(lite  there.  Order  Joe  to  run  to  Aldeniuin  Inkle's, in  Thread- 
nddle  Street ;  soitv  can't  wait  upon  him,  but  confined  to  bed  two 
dii]'B  with  the  new  influenza.' 

Infonnant,  Informer.  Both  are  from  the  Latin  in/ormatis,  to 
describe,  but  the  first  is  always  used  in  an  innocent  or  good 
senBe,  the  other  generally  in  a  bad  one,  as  '  an  odious  informer.' 

Infiiuom  are  vegetable  extracts  obtained  by  steeping  in  water. 
Decoctions  are  obtained  by  boiling. 

Ingenions,  from  the  Latin  tit,  in,  and  gigno,  to  b«^t.  The 
word  means  having  the  inventive  faculty.  Ingenuous  is  from  the 
lAtin  ingenuvs,  meaning  fair,  open,  candid,  sincere.  The  word 
ingenuous,  and  ita  compounds,  is  often  improperly  used  by  old 
writers  for  ingenious,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Locke  : — 
'  If  a  child,  when  questioned,  directly  confess,  you  must  commend 
his  in^rrmily  and  pardon  tbe  fault.'  Tbe  word  here  should  have 
been  ingenuousness. 

Ingot.  Frobftbly  from  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  geolan,  to  pour ; 
whence  in-geotan,  to  pour  in,  and  ingot,  that  which  haa  been 

rured  in.     The  French  liji^ot  is  the  same  word  with  the  article 
prefixed. 

Ingrain  Colour.     The  term  '  ingrain '  is  applied  in  commerce 
to  fabrics  dyed  with  a  particidarly  durable  or  'fast'  shade  of  scar- 
let.    The  process  of  dyeing  is  so  costly,  that '  ingrain  colours '  are 
always  quoted  at  an  advance  upon  the  price  of  '  common  colours.' 
kj^e  origin  of  the  term  is  of  great  antiquity.     Granutn  in  Latin 
^^■biifies  a  seed,  and  it  was  early  applied  to  all  minute  objects  in 
^^VjfeuDe  way  as  we  now  say  '  grains '  of  sand.      The  small  insect 
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coccus  (see  Carmine)  which  produces  the  beautiful  rod  dye  is 
called  in  Latin  granum,  fi*om  its  similarity  to  small  seeds. 
This  became  graine  in  French,  and  grain  in  English.  Grain, 
therefore,  as  a  colouring  matter  is  the  dye  from  the  coccuSy  or 
kcrmes  insect,  and  *  ingrain '  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  *  dyed 
in  grain.'  Shakespeare  uses  the  phrase  in  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors,* 
act.  iii.  sc.  2,  where,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  Antipholus, 

*  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend,'  Dromio  replies,  '  No,  sir, 
'tis  in  grxin  ;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it.'  The  term  is  also  to  be 
found  in  *  Twelfth  Night,'  act  i.  sc.  5— 

'Tis  in  grain,  sir ;  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Ldqility.  This  word  was  anciently,  and  far  more  properly, 
spelt  iniquity,  with  an  e.  We  spell  the  kindred  word  inequitable 
¥dth  an  e,  why  not  this  also  ] 

Ink.     The  derivation  of  this  word  is  given  by  B.  H.  C.  in 

*  Notes  and  Queries,'  series  T.  vol.  xi.  p.  283,  as  follows  : — *  Pan- 
cirolluR  Ba3r8  that  kind  of  ink  which  was  used  by  emperors  alone, 
and  forbidden  to  othera,  was  called  encaustum,  from  whence  he 
derives  the  Italian  inchiostro.  From  the  same  source  wo  may 
derive  the  French  encre^  and  the  English  inkJ 

Inoculate,  from  the  Latin  in,  in,  and  oculus,  an  eye.  Its  ori- 
ginal meaning  in  English  was  the  insertion,  by  a  gardener,  of  the 
eye  of  a  bud  into  the  stock  of  another  plant. 

To  plant,  to  bud,  to  graft,  to  inoculate. — Dryden. 

In  our  midst.  This  is  a  vicious  phi-ase  which  is  common 
amongst  preachers,  who  use  it,  there  is  no  doubt,  unthinkingly. 
The  Bible  has  the  phrase  *  in  the  midst,'  but  the  definite  article  the 
makes  the  scriptural  phrase  correct ;  Jesus  was  in  *  the  midst '  of  a 
certain  number  of  people,  that  is,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd. 
So  also  we  may  be  in  the  *  midst '  of  a  storm,  but  *  our  midst' 
means  our  middle,  which  is  absurd.  Enthusiastic  preachers  can 
say  *  in  the  midst  of  us,'  without  any  very  great  impropriety,  but 
the  term  *  midst '  had  better  be  avoided  altogether. 

Inscription,  Legend.  In  Numismatics,  the  legend  is  that 
which  is  written  round  the  face  of  a  coin,  the  inscription  is  that 
which  is  written  across  it.  llius,  in  the  case  of  an  Englit^h  shil- 
lin<»,  the  legend  comprehends  all  the  words  encircling  the  bust  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  inscription  consists  of  the  words  *  one  shilling/ 
which  are  inscribed  across  the  reverse. 


Insect,  Trom  tbe  Latin  in,  in,  aad  kco,  to  cut.  Tbe  allusion  a 
to  the  a]>iMront  so|)iiration  in  inBecta  of  the  liend  and  thonix 
from  tl)c  abdomen,  bj  a  deep  incision  or  cut. 

Insenie,  in  tbe  meaning  of  making  a  pei-son  comprehend,  vaa 
foiinerlj-  correct  EnnJisii,  It  is  commonly  iiseil  in  that  eenae,  at 
the  present  day,  in  Ii-eliind,  nnd  in  some  of  the  Northern  couoti's. 
Shakespeare,  in  '  Hen.  VIII,'  act  v.  8C.  1,  makes  Biabop  Gardiner 
say: — 

Sir.  (1  mnv  tf)l  von)  I  think  I  li.i-e 
iKKHMcd  the  Lords  uC  lliv  CounriJ,  tlial  he  is 

■  pullkncii 

'llint  doth  inflect  lUeluod. 

The  word  (ilso  occurs  in  Ihia  sense  in  a  procliitnntion  of  Henry 
VUI.  in  1530.— iraiiiia*  CoveilM.Ui.  740. 

InsiiiQate.  From  tho  sinuous  motion  of  a  eiiake.  '  Tlie  ser- 
pent sly,  insiinmthiii:-  MUlon.  The  woiil  w.is  iit  one  time  used 
in  ft  good  sense.  In  the  appendix  to  '  Lady  Cowper's  Diary'  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  datrd  '  Newcastle,  October  9th,  1715,'  in  which 
the  writer  says,  '  Sir  Charles  Hotham'a  regiment  is  expected  hero 
upon  their  route  to  Berwick,  but  I  hope,  through  the  insinuation 
of  Lord  Scarborough,  to  keep  them  hero  till  further  ordera  from 
Ciovemment.'  Insinuation  lieie  evidently  meant  friendly  inter- 
poBition. 

Iiutinct  in  human  beings  is  that  natural  law  which  operates 
for  self-pi'eBervation  or  protection  without  the  aid  of  reason.  The 
infiuit  instinctively  carries  everything  to  the  mouth.  The  man 
closes  his  eye  instinctively  at  the  approach  of  anything  which  is 
likely  to  be  dangerous.  The  cry  of  an  infant,  the  wail  of  a  feeblo 
invalid,  the  gi'oan  of  a  wounded  man,  are  all  instinctive  appeals  for 
help.  The  desire  in  young  people  to  asKociate  with  the  opposite 
sex  is  an  instinctive  provision,  designed  by  Proridence  for  the 
continuance  of  the  race. 

iDltitntioiL  This  word  is  very  much  misused  in  America,  as 
the  following  examples  will  show;— 'The  driving  of  vehicles  b  ft 
great  institution  among  na.'^^'eio  York  Jleralil.  '  Oarotting,  as 
an  inetitution,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  extinct  in  New  York.' — 
Tricks  and  Traps  of  Nexo  York,  p,  47,  '  Woman  cannot  be  classi- 
fied as  a  mere  appendage.  Slio  is  an  tnslitntion.' — A'ew  York  Tri- 
bune, August  11,  1858.  'A  very  unwholesome  object,  the  carcase 
ofaJargedog,  has  been  suffered  to  lie  in  Ninth  Street,  near  D., 
^fiitce  Tueedny.     A  similai  in*titu(ioiv  \iea  (icfiuvied  the  site  on  the 
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commons  for  some  time  past,  filling  the  air  with  noxious  odors.' — 
Washington  Evening  Star,  July,  1858. 

Instmment,  TooL  An  instrument  and  a  tool  are  both  imple- 
ments, but  when  the  words  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  signify 
human  agency,  their  meanings  widely  diverge.  '  Instrument '  is 
generally  used  in  a  good  sense,  '  tool '  in  a  bad  one,  as,  '  he  was 
"  instrumental "  in  doing  a  great  deal  of  good ';  '  He  was  a  mere 
"  tool "  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.' 

Insult,  from  the  Latin  in,  upon,  and  saUo,  to  leap.  Originally 
it  meant  to  trample  upon,  also  to  leap  or  land  upon  an  enemy's 
coast.  '  An  enemy  is  said  to  '*  insult "  a  coast  when  he  suddenly 
appears  upon  it,  and  debarks  with  purpose  to  attack.' — Stocqueler, 

Insurance,  or  Assurance.  These  words  are  really  of  the  same 
meaning,  but  by  usage  the  term  '  assurance '  is  confined  solely  to 
risks  depending  upon  human  life,  while  *  insurance '  is  applied  to 
risks  coiiiiected  with  property.  The  practice  of  insimng  houses, 
goods,  and  merchandise  against  fire  began  in  London  after  the 
great  fire  of  1666.  The  Hand-in-Hand  office  commenced  business 
in  1696.     The  Sun  office  was  established  in  1710. 

Inter  alia,  a  Latin  phrase,  signifying  '  among  other  things.' 
Thus  we  say,  *  In  his  speech  on  Reform,  he  alluded,  inter  ali-a,  to 
the  necessity  for  a  wider  distribution  of  the  franchise.' 

Interest  of  Money.  In  nearly  all  languages  the  word  used  to 
designate  interest  is  one  having  the  primary  meaning  of '  fruit,'  '  off- 
spring,' or  *  increase.'  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  therefore  (*  English  Etymo- 
logies,' p.  76)  thinks  that  our  word  interest  is  a  mere  *  corruption  of 
incress  or  increase,  and  that  our  ancestors  lent  and  borrowed 
money  at  such  and  such  a  rate  of  increase.'  (See  Ezekicl  xviii., 
V.  8,  13,  17.)  The  word  *  interest*  was  first  employed  in  this 
sense  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  (21  James  I.,  1623),  whei-e  it  was 
declared  to  signify  *  lawful  increase  by  the  way  of  compensation 
for  the  use  of  money  lent.'  The  *  lawful*  rate  was  fixed  at 
8  per  cent. 

Interloper  is  from  the  Dutch  interlooper,  a  smuggler  {loopen, 
to  run) ;  one  who  entei-s,  running  {looping)  between  the  customs 
officers. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of.   This  phrase  is  common  in  America 
in  the  sense  of  about,  or  near,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  connection 
with  locality.    An  example  of  its  use  is  : — '  The  losa  \&  c»tci:!^x)Xfi^ 
at  something  in  the  nei^hbonrhood  of  forty  ^KovigasA  dL<j!^&x^ 


In  the  straw.  This  expression,  commonly  used  to  signify 
that  a  lady  of  whom  it  is  spoken  has  recently  been  ddiver©d  of  a 
child,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  formerly  all  beds  were  staRed 
with  straw.  In  old  books  are  frequent  allusions  to  straw  for 
beda,  Even  the  luxurious  Henry  VIII.  lay  upon  straw,  for  we 
rend  that '  there  were  dii-ectioua  for  certain  persona  to  examine 
eveiy  night  the  straw  of  the  King^'s  bed  that  no  daggers  might  bo 
concealed  therein,' — Bra  ml. 

In  the  wrong  box,  George  Lord  Lytteltou  was  of  rather  a 
moody  disposition,  and  of  restless  habits.  He  used  to  go  to  Ynux- 
liftll,  and  frequently  said  that  ho  slways  '  got  in  the  iSTong  box,' 
for  tlie  folks  in  those  next  to  which  he  sat  were  always  merry 
enough,  but  he  felt  dull  and  mfdaucLoly.  In  a  printing  office, 
■when  a  letter  ia  found  in  the  compartment  appointed  for  some 
other  letter,  it  ia  said  to  he  '  in  the  wrong  box,' 

Into,  In.  Ad  Englishman,  eome  years  ago,  gave  th^ollowing 
as  an  example  of  the  American  use  of  these  words  : — '  We  get  tii  a 
carriage,  and  have  the  rheumatism  inio  our  knees.' 

Intozioating.  This  word,  in  its  present  sense,  was  probably 
introduced  into  the  English  languiige  by  Milton,  who  says  ('Tetra- 
chordon,'  1614),  '  If  the  importation  of  wine,  and  the  use  of  all 
strong  drink  were  forbid,  it  would  both  clean  rid  the  possibility  of 
committing  that  odious  vice  [drunkenness],  and  men  might  after- 
wards Uve  happily  and  healthfully  without  the  use  of  these  intoxi- 
cating liquors,'  The  word  '  intoxicate '  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
toxicum,  the  poison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped. 

Intrepid  is  from  Latin  intrepidtis,  without  trembling. 

Intriniic  means  inherent,  or  inborn.  It  was  formerly  used 
in  the  sense  of '  intimate,'  as  in  the  following  passage  : — '  He  falls 
into  intrinsical  society  with  Sir  John  Graham.' 

Innuendo  is  a  sly  hint  or  oblique  allusion.  It  comes  from  the 
Latin  inmio,  to  nod.  The  innuendo  is  sometimes  conveyed  by  a 
wink.     '  A  wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod.' 

Invalid.     This  word  has  two  distinct  meanings,  which  are 

intimated  by  accent.     Where  it  is  intended  to  signify  something 

not  valid  it  is  pronounced  in-val'-id,  the  accent  t>eing  on  the 

second  syllable ;  but  when  used  in  the  sense  of  a  weak  or  infirm 

IJienon,  the  accent  is  ou  the  third  sytkble,  and  it  is  pronounced 

^l-val-eod'. 
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Inyent,  from  the  Latin  tn,  upon,  and  mnio^  to  come.  It  is 
often  erroneously  used  as  synonymous  with  discover.  To  'invent' 
is  to  devise,  or  produce,  something  new,  or  not  before  made  avail- 
able. To  *  discover '  is  to  uncover,  or  make  known,  something 
that  bad  hitherto  existed,  although  hidden  or  unknown.  Thus 
Watt  *  invented '  the  steam-engine  j  Harvey  *  discovered '  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood. 

Iodine,  so  named  from  the  Greek  iodes^  violet-like,  was  first 
discovered  by  De  Courtois,  a  saltpetre  maker,  at  Paris,  in  1812. 

Iota  (three  syllables).  Iota  is  the  name  of  the  ninth  letter  in 
the  Greek  alphabet.  It  is  also  the  smallest ;  hence  its  application 
to  anything  very  small,  as  to  a  jot,  a  tittle,  a  minute  particle. 

LO.XT.  What  is  called  an  I.O.U.  requires  no  stamp,  as  it  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  and  cannot  be  sued  upon  as  a 
bill.  If,  however,  it  specifies  a  day  for  payment  it  becomes  a  bill, 
and  must  be  stamped.  Although  an  I.O.U.  cannot  be  sued  upon, 
it  can  be  used  as  evidence  in  an  action  for  the  debt. 

Iowa,  the  name  of  one  of  the  United  States,  is  an  Indian  word 
signifying  *  the  best  land/  or  *  land  of  all  others.'  The  name  given 
to  the  river  Ohio,  which  is  also  borne  by  one  of  the  States,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  iowa. 

Ipse  dixit,  Latin,  literally  *  he  said  it  himself.'  In  English 
it  generally  implies  a   doubt   of  the   truth  of  a   statement,  as, 

*  There  is  only  his  ijjse  dixit  to  depend  on,  we  must  get  further 
evidence.' 

I  remain,  <tc.  This  subscription  ohould  never  be  used  in 
addressing  a  person  by  letter  for  the  first  time ;  the  form  should  be, 

*  I  am,'  If  the  letter  be  answered,  and  a  reply  is  afterwards  sent, 
the  form  *  I  am '  would  be  tautological,  and  *  I  remain '  is  therefore 
properly  substituted. 

Iron  Bridges.  The  first  iron  bridge  constructed  in  England  is 
that  over  the  Severn  near  Coalbrookdale,  in  Shropshire.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Pritchard  in  1773,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
1779.  Its  span  is  100  feet.  The  next  iron  bridge  to  be  bmlt  was 
the  one  at  Sunderland,  designed,  in  1792,  by  Burden.  It  has  a 
span  of  200  feet.  The  centre  aixjh  of  Southwai*k  Bridge  is 
240  feet  span. 

Iron  Eailings  of  St.  Paul's.      The  iron  railings  enclosing 
St.   Paul's  Catbedral  in  London  were  mad^  oi  'KatilXIy^  ycwi  ^ 
Jjunberhurst  in  that  county.     Queen  AmiQ*E  w>tl  Vm\»^^^  Vso^- 


works,  wliicb  thenceforth  tt>ok  the  name  of  Gloucester  Furnace,  in 
his  lionour.  The  woigbt  of  the  entire  fencing,  with  the  gates,  Ac, 
was  200  tons  ftnd  81  lbs.,  uui)  the  coat  at  6<^  the  lb.  waa 
:£;il,202  0».  6-Z. 

Iron  SMps  and  Sailing  Vessels.  The  earliest  notice  of  an  iron 
Railing  vessel  is  mentioned  b,v  Mr.  Grantham,  in  his  work  on  elii|b 
building.  He  quota^a  fi'om  ;i  |)ublication  bearing  date  July  2Sth, 
1787,  a  description  of  an  u-ou  canal  boat,  built  by  a  Mr.  Wilkinson 
of  Bradley  Forge,  near  Bilston,  iviiich  had  arrived  at  Bimunghnm 
a  few  daya  before.  In  n  letter  written  in  1872,  Mr.  J.  E.  Eeed,  the 
celebrated  ship  architect,  in  allusion  to  thiseanal  boat,  says,  'I  had 
occasion  a  few  years  ago  to  look  np  the  eai-!y  history  of  iron  ship- 
building, but  did  not  discover  any  earlier  instance  than  this  of  a 
railly  working  commercial  veaael  built  of  iron." 

Isaac.     This  name  signifies  '  he  will  laugh.' 

Isabel.  This  Christiim  mime  is  a  ctnruption  of  Eli7»beth.  It 
was  first  corrupted  as  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
Cftlled  EMznbella.  Afterwards  the  first  syllable  was  dropped.  In 
Spain,  Isabel,  or  Isabella,  is  always  used ;  Elizabeth  never. 

Innglasi.  A  corrupted  form  of  the  German  name  of  the  stur- 
geon, hausenblas.  Isinglass  is  made  from  the  bladder  of  the 
sturgeon.  It  has  probably  received  its  English  name  from  some 
improper  association  with  the  word  icing,  and  the  French 
glaee,  ice. 

Island.  This  word  seems  to  have  been  originally  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  signified  an  '  eye '  of  land.  The  Anglo-Saxons  gave  names  tn 
many  localities  from  their  supyiosed  resemblance  to  parts  of  the 
human  body,  as  a  Aea</land,  a  -neck  of  land,  a  lomjtie  of  land,  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  hack  or  chine  of  a  hill, 
the/oot  of  a  hill,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  bo  on.  The  word  '  eye,'  in 
various  forms,  as  ea,  ey,  Ac,  was  used  to  signify  small  islands.  In 
the  river  Thames  thei-e  are  numerous  islands  known  as  eyots,  aita, 
or  ughta.  Battersea  was  once  known  as  Peter's  Eye,  or  Peter's 
island  ;  Chelsea  was  Cheles-eye,  and  Bermondsey  was  Bermonds-eye, 
all  of  them  having  been  originally  islands. 

Isle  of  Man.  The  name  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
The  most  probable  derivation  is  from  the  Celtic  niaen,  a  stone  or 

Ille  of  Skye.  Bellot  derives  this  name  from  the  Irish  word 
M^iacA,  cloudy,  or  clarkness. 
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Isle  of  Thanet  Lambarde  thinks  this  is  from  the  Saxon  or 
old  English  word  thariet,  moist,  watery,  '  a  name  well  suited  to  its 
situation.' 

Isle  of  Wight.  This  name  is  probably  tautological.  In  the 
Gothic,  we  is  holy,  and  ightj  igt,  or  (got  is  island.  We  retain  eyot 
in  the  same  sense.  If  this  derivation  is  correct,  the  words  '  isle  of 
are  surplusage,  the  word  '  Wight '  signifying  holy  island. 

Isolated.  This  word,  the  pro})er  pronunciation  of  which  is 
iz-o-lated,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  word  isola,  an 
island.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  for  Bolingbroke  says : — *  The  events  we  are  wit- 
nesses of  in  the  course  of  the  longest  life,  appear  to  us  very  often 
original,  unpi-epared,  single  and  mirelativey  if  I  may  use  such  a 
word  for  want  of  a  better  in  English.  In  French  I  would  say 
Isoles,^ 

Isthmus,  from  a  Gi-eek  word,  signifying  a  neck. 

It,  Its.  Professor  De  Vere  (*  Studies  in  English,'  London, 
1867)  Siiys,  *  The  earliest  case  of  it  being  used  as  a  possessive  pro- 
noun occurs  in  the  year  1548,  in  the  Bible,  where  we  find, 
*  The  louo  and  deuotion  towardes  God  also  hath  it  infancie,  and 
hath  it  commyng  forward  in  growth  of  age  *  (p.  252).  Ben  Jonson 
has  it$y  though  he  does  not  mention  the  word  in  his  grammar. 
Shakesprare  has  its  several  times,  but  Mommsen  did  not  discover 
the  word  in  any  earlier  edition  than  1623.  IMilton  only  has  its 
twice  (*  Par.  Lost,*  i.  254,  and  iv.  813).  Dean  Trench  points  out 
that,  *  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  for  concluding  that  Chat- 
terton's  pcema—  which  it  was  pretended  were  written  by  a  monk  in 
the  eleventh  century — were  forgeries,  the  use  of  the  word  *  its,'  in 
the  line  *  Life  and  its  goods  I  scorn,'  would  have  proved  it,  inas- 
much as  the  word  did  not  come  into  use  until  several  hundred 
years  after  the  assumed  date  of  the  work.'  It  is  twice  used  in  the 
Psalms: — Psalm  1.  3,  *  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  abundantly,'  and 
Psalm  Ixxx.  10,  *  set  its  roots  so  fast.' 

Italics  are  letters  formed  after  the  Roman  model,  but  sloping 
towards  the  right,  used  to  emphasize  words  or  sentences.  They 
were  first  used  about  a.d.  1500,  by  Manutius,  a  Venetian  printer, 
who  dedicated  them  to  the  Italian  States.  Hence  the  name.  The 
first  book  printed  in  Italics  was  an  edition  of  Virgil,  printed  at 
Venice,  by  Aldus,  in  1 501 .    There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

Italian  Opera.  The  following  extract  refers  to  the  introduc- 
tion into  England  of    Italian    opera: — 'At    IImA.  l\m!^   VS^^^ 


tragedies  and  comedies  Iteing  esteempd  very  scandalous  by  the 
Presbyt^riauB,  and  tberefoi-e  by  them  silenced,  Williwn  DaTcnpoti 
contrived  a  way  to  eet  up  nn  ItAlinu  opera,  to  be  performed  by 
declamations  and  mtudc.  This  Italian  opera  began  in  Kutl&nd 
Hoiue,  in  Charter  House  Yard,  May  23,  !656,  and  aflerwardi 
tmnelatod  to  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  and  delighting  the  eye 
and  enr  exceedingly  well,  was  mnch  frequented  for  many  yearB,' — 
Woixrs  AlJifna  ftron,  vol.  iii.  Jip.  805-C. 

It  is  easier  for  a  oamel,  <J.'c.  Laily  DulT  Cordon,  ivriting  from 
Cairo,  says,  '  Yesterday  I  saw  h  camet  go  thi-ough  the  t^e  nf  a 
tieetlU,  i.e.,  the  low  arched  door  of  an  encloaitre.  He  mast  kneel 
and  bow  his  head  to  go  through,  and  thus  the  rich  man  must 
humble  himself.' — IFoorf's  Bible  Animals,  p.  243.  Lord  Nugent,  in 
his  '  Trnvels,'  tells  us  that  when  at  Hebron,  he  n'os  directed  to  '  go 
oHt  by  the  needle's  eye,  that  is,  by  the  small  aide  gate  of  the  city.' 

Ivanhoe,  Waverley,  Sir  Walter  Scott  toolt  hia  title  '  Ivanhne' 
from  the  iimuor  of  thnt  n.'imt*  in  Huckiiiglmmaliii-e,  and  '  Waverley' 
from  Waverley  Abbey,  near  Famham.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  other  reason  for  the  choice  than  a  fanciful  liting  for  the  Dames. 

Itotj,  trom  the  Sanscrit  word  ibha,  an  elephant. 

Ivy.  As  the  Welsh  name  is  eiddew,  the  Gaelic  eidJiean,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  ifiij,  the  plant  evidently  has  ite  name  from  thn 
Gaelic  eid,  to  clothe.      The  name  '  the  plant  that  clothea '  ia  ainga- 


larly  appropriate. 


J.  This  letter  was  first  distinguished  fii-om  J  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  first  printed  as  a  separate  letter  by 
Giles  Beys,  at  Paris  in  1550. 

Jaok-a-napei.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  '  History  of  England,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  80,  says  that  in  the  British  Museum  {Vesp.  B.  16)  is  a 
ballad  of  the  date  1450,  referring  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his 
friends  in  most  offensive  terms.  '  It  designate!*  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk by  the  cant  term  of  "  Jacknapes,"  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
imttance  we  have  of  the  abusive  application  of  the  woi-d  jack-o-napes. 
Our  lexicographers  derive  this  word  from  Jack  and  ape,  but  the 
hollad  shows  that  'napes'  was  a  term  of  derision  signifying  a. 
knave,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  the  Saxon  enapa,  which  bon 
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also  this  meaniDg.  K  this  be  so,  it  will  explain  why  our  third- 
figured  card  is  called  'Jack'  and  also  'knave/  and  proves  that 
Jack-a-napes  meant  Jack  the  knave.  There  is  some  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  Mr.  Turner  is  right  in  deriving  napes  from  cnapa, 
for  in  a  tract  the  term  '  Yack-an-napes '  is  used  in  reference  to  a 
buffoon  or  mummer.  The  writer  of  this  tract  says  that  '  it  is 
better  to  hunt  the  bull,  here,  hurt,  or  any  other  thynge  like  to 
succur  the  powre  with  the  mette  than  to  here  Sir  Jhon  Singyl  Sowle 
stombil  a  prayer  of  mattens  in  Laten,  slynge  holy  water,  curse  holy 
brede,  and  to  play  a  caste  lyke  Yack-an-napes  in  a  foles  cotte.' 

Jack  and  Gill.  Anciently  a  '  Jack '  was  a  pitcher  made  of 
waxed  leather,  and  a  '  gill  *  was,  as  now,  a  metallic  measure  of 
capacity.  The  probable  origin  of  the  old  versicle,  *  Jack  and  Gill 
went  up  the  hill,'  &c,,  is  that  it  is  a  humorous  personification  of  the 
two  vessels,  which  some  one  had  unfortunately  accidentally  upset. 

Jackass,  the  donkey.  The  word  has  an  Eastern  origin. 
Jackhsh,  in  Arabic,  means  '  one  who  extends  his  ears.*  When  Dr. 
Wolff,  the  father  of  the  present  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  was 
a  missionary  in  Bokhara,  he  was  startled  by  being  called,  in  con- 
tempt, '  Wolff  Jackhsli^  which  he,  without  hesitation,  put  down  as 
the  original  of  the  English  term  for  the  donkey. 

Jacket.  A  Jack  anciently  was  a  horseman's  defensive  upper 
garment.  It  was  usually  quilted  internally,  and  covered  outside 
with  stout  leather.  A  jack  is  well  described  in  Lily's  '  Euphues 
and  his  England,'  Ff  2,  b  :  *  Jackes  quilted  and  covered  over  with 
leather  fustian  or  canvas,  over  thicke  plates  of  iron,  that  are  sowed 
to  the  same.'  Our  modem  jacket  is  a  garment  of  the  same  shape, 
but  being  made  to  be  worn  in  peaceable  times,  it  is  made  of 
lighter  and  thinner  material,  and  has  no  '  plates  of  yron '  to  ward 
off  unfriendly  arrows. 

Jack  Ketch.  All  London  criminals  condemned  to  death  were 
formerly  executed  at  Tyburn,  which  was  then  quite  out  of  town. 
The  manor  of  Tyburn  was  held  by  a  family  named  Jaquett.  The 
surname  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  term  *  Jack  Ketch,'  as 
applied  to  a  common  hangman. 

Jack  Sprat  conld  eat  no  fat,  <tc.  Howell,  in  his  '  Proverbs,' 
1659,  gives  this  in  a  different  form  from  the  modem  one.  He 
says,  *  Archdeacon  Pratt  would  eat  no  fatt.'  In  Le  Neve's  '  Fast 
Eccl.  Ang.',  out  of  many  thousand  names,  there  is  only  one  Arch- 
deacon F^tt.     His  name  was  John,  and  he  was  arcbdeaAOii.  q1^\*. 


Daviil'B  fi'Om  1557  to  lib  death  in  lfi07.  It  would  appear  that  hs 
was  tlie  original  Jack  Spi-at  of  the  old  niirsei'y  saying. 

Jasmine,  oi-  Jessamine.  This  plunt  is  n.  native  of  Persia,  and  | 
wa8  firnt  brought  to  England  about  a.d,  1 DOO,  The  yellow  variety.- 
came  from  India  in  165C, 

January.  So  named  by  the  Komaiis  fi'Om  JnniiR,  one  of  thrar 
deities.  The  name  was  given  to  the  first  month,  becauae  JaiiTiK 
was  thought  to  preside  ovei'  the  beginnings  of  all  matters. 

Javelin.  In  SpanL'th,  Jnhale  is  a  wild  boor,  and  Jiihaiina  is  & 
Bpear  itaed  in  hunting  wild  boai-s.  Our  English  word  'javelin' 
comes,  by  an  easy  traneition,  from  the  lattor. 

Jaw.  The  ancient  spelling  was  'jowe'  'Thijowes.' — Reliq. 
Antiq.  p.  157.  The  woi'd  jowl  lias  an  allied  meaning.  The  smoke- 
dried  half  of  a  pig'ii  face  is  culled  a  'chawl'  in  many  jiiats  of 
Englanfl. 

Jehovah.  The  Jews  holds  this  word  in  such  peculiar  venera- 
tion, that  they  never  pronounce  it,  even  when  reading  their  sacred 
lxx)ks,  but  always  substitute  for  it  the  woi'd  Adonai,  or  Xjord, 
nor  will  they  write  the  word  in  perfect  Hebrew  characters. 
Hence  they  have  left  the  word  imperfectly  written  over  the  altar- 
piece  in  the  synagogue  in  St.  Helen's  Place,  in  London,  making  it  to 
resemble  that  word,  but  in  reality  to  signify  the  Beloved. — BraiuTt 
Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

Jejune.  This  is  a  word  frequently  employed  by  literary 
critics  to  denote  writings  which  are  flat,  di'y,  or  uninteresting,  as 
'a  jejnne  narrative.'  The  word  comes  irom  jejunum  (from  the 
I^Un  jejumia,  empty).  The  'jejunum'  is  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  next  to  the  '  duodenum,'  and  is  so  called  because  it  is 
gener.illy  found  empty  after  death. 

Jelly,  from  the  Latin  gelo,  to  congeal. 

Je  ne  sail  qnoi,  French,  literally  '  I  know  not  what.'  It  is  a 
very  significant  phrase.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  in- 
describable Bometliing  that  either  makes  one  like  or  dislike  a.  per- 
son. Thus  we  say,  '  There  was  a  je  jie  inis  qnoi  about  him  tliat 
was  very  charming,'  or  that '  made  me  dislike  him  at  once.' 

Jeopardy.     Johnson  marks  this  word  as  obsolete. 

Jephthah's  Daughter.     The  commonly  received  notion  that 

the  life  of  Jephthah's  daughter  was  sacrificed  in  pursuance  of  hia 

vow  is  not  warranted  .by  the  sacred  text.      All  tliat  is  meant  is 

■ifeat  whoever,  or  whatever,  came  forth  to  meet  Jepbthah  should  be 
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*  consecrated  *  to  God.  The  vow  was  kept  by  the  daughter  being 
dedicated  to  a  life  of  perpetual  vii'ginity.  This  is  obvious  from 
the  verse,  Judges  xi.  37,  whei*e  she  asks  for  two  months  in  which 
to  *  bewail  her  virginity/  and  by  v.  39,  where  we  are  told  that, 

*  according  to  his  vow,'  she  *  knew  no  man,'  which  was  in  conso- 
nance wiUi  a  '  custom  or  statute  (chok)  in  Israel.' 

Jericho.  '  Gone  to  Jericho.*  In  the  manor  of  Blackmore,  about 
seven  miles  from  Chelmsford,  King  Henry  VIII.  had  a  house 
which  had  been  a  priory,  to  which  he  frequently  retired  when  he 
desired  to  be  free  from  disturbance.  To  this  place  the  name 
Jericho  was  given  as  a  disguise,  so  that  when  anyone  enquired  for 
the  King  when  ho  was  indulging  himself  in  animal  pleasures  in 
Essex,  it  was  customary  to  say  he  was  *  gone  to  Jericho.*  In  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Callandar,  vicar  of  Blackmore,  dated 
October  21,  1880,  the  compiler  of  this  book  is  informed  that  the 
place  still  *  habitually  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Jericho  estate,"  or 
the  "  Blackmore  Priory." '  There  is  a  brooklet  i-unning  through  the 
village,  which,  Mr,  Callandar  says,  *  I  have  heard  called  **  the 
Jordan." '  There  seems  evidence  that  the  phrase  was  used  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  it  originated  in 
the  circumstances  stated.  It  may  have  been  originally  a  rebuke  to 
young  upstarts,  in  allusion  to  the  verse,  2  Samuel  x.  5,  *  Tarry  at 
Jericho  until  your  beards  be  grown.' 

Jeroboam  of  Claret.  In  the  works  of  Walter  Scott  this 
phrase  frequently  occurs.  It  is  understood  to  mean  a  large  bottle, 
but  the  exact  contents  are  not  known.     Mr.  John  Hall,  writing  to 

*  Notes  and  Queries,' January  17, 1880,  says,  ^  A  wa^ www  [of  claret] 
was  [?  contained]  two  bottles,'  a  lappit  hen,  four  bottles ;  a  jero- 
hoani,  six  bottles.* 

Jersey  is  contracted  fi-om  *  Czar's-ey,*  that  is,  '  Coesar's  ey,'  or 
island  (ey^  an  island). 

Jerusalem.  Tliis  name  means  'foundation  of  peace.*  It  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  yardh,  a  foundation,  and  ahalaim,  or 
ahalenij  peace,  perfect,  whole. — Chaniock, 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  This  name  is  an  absurd  corruption  of 
the  Italian  name  of  the  plant  Giraaole  Articiocco,  the  sunflower 
artichoke.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Italians,  who  gave  it  the  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
stem  and  leaves  to  those  of  the  sunflower,  or  girasole. 

*  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home.*  This  beautiful  hymn  is  found  in 
a  thin  quarto  in  the  British  Museimi,  lettered  on  the  back  *  Queen 
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Elizabeth,'  aiid  numberod  15225.  TLe  piwliability  is  tliat  it  was 
■written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  Buffered  in  the  persecu- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I, 

Jesebel.  The  J  in  this  letter  is  a  misprint  for  I.  The  name 
is  I^abd.—Adam  Clarice. 

Jet  takes  ita  name  from  a  river  of  Lycia,  from  the  banks  of 
which  it  was  first  obtained.  In  the  time  of  Fliny  the  nnme  of  tlM 
river  was  GageB,  and  the  pieces  of  jet  obtained  from  thence  were 
called  Gagates,  aftorwauis  contracted  into  sitgal,  and  finally  tajet. 
It  is  sometimes  called  black  amber. 

Jen  de  mot,  Jen  d'esprit.     Both  are  I'rench  expressions. 
jeri  dt  mot  is  a  play  on  words ;  »  jeu  tTeapi-it  is  a  play  of  wit 
witty  renuirk  or  retort. 

Jewel.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  giola,  joyji 
whence  gwicUo,  a  jewel,  that  which  gives  pleasure. 

Jew'a  Haxp.  Perhaps 'jaw's  harp';  though  it  may  be  from 
the  French  jeu-harpe,  toy-harp.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  call  it 
'jew-trump,'  probably  from  another  French  compound,  j'«u-from^; 
trompe,  a  trumpet. 

Ji^.  This  word  originally  meant  what  we  now  call  a  comic 
song.  TbuB  Hamlet,  sarcastically,  when  Folonius  objects  to  the 
players,  says  'He's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps.'  In 
the  '  Harleian  Collection  of  Old  Ballads'  are  many  under  the  title 
of  jigs,  aa  '  A  Northerae  Jige,  called  Daintie,  come  thou  to  me ' ; 
'A  merry  newe  Jigge,  or  the  pleasant  wooing  betwixt  Kit  and 
Fegge,'  &c.     In  the  '  Fatal  Contract,'  by  Hemmings, 

We'll  hear  voai  jigg. 
Iloir  U  your  ballad  titled  ? 
and  in '  Hamlet,'  iii.  2,  Ophelia  says  to  Hamlet, '  Yon  are  merry,  my 
lord.'     Ham.  '  Who,  1 1 '     Oph. '  Ay,  my  lord.'     Ham.  '  0  !  your 
only  jig-maker,' 

Jofl  Hiller,  who  has  given  his  name  to  so  many  jokes  and  jests, 
was  a  comic  actor  in  London,  and  was  in  gi«at  request  amongst 
the  tavern  frequenters  of  his  day,  as  a  sayer  of  witty  things.  He 
was  bom  in  London  in  1684  and  died  in  1738.  A  tombstone  to 
his  memory  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
Strand.  'The  compiler  of  the  '  Jest  Book '  which  goes  by  his  name 
was  John  Mottley,  a  playwright  of  no  great  celebrity,  who  broaght 
out  '  Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book,'  about  a  yeoc  after  tiie  jester  was 
dead.    Mottley  died  ia  1760. 
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John.  The  h  in  this  name  is  a  remnant  of  its  ancient  form, 
Johannes.  It  was  first  contracted  to  Johan,  and  afterwards  the  a 
was  dropped.  The  custom  of  writing  J  no.  for  John  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  one,  and  is  thus  explained  by  the  editor  of  '  Notes  and 
Queries/  Jime  1864  : — *  Our  forefathers  wrote  Jhon  oftener  than 
John,  and  the  h  in  former  days  frequently  assumed  the  form  of  n, 
Jhon  contracted  into  Jho.  or  Jho.,  and  writing  the  ht^n  becomes 
Jno,  or  Jn®.' 

John  Bull.  This  well-known  phrase,  applied  collectively  to  the 
English  nation,  first  appeared  in  a  satire  called  '  The  History  of 
John  Bull,'  which  is  generally  attributed  to  Swift,  but  which  was 
written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  The  French  in  this  work  are  personi- 
fied as  Lewis  Baboon ;  the  Dutch  as  Nicholas  Frog^  &c. 

John  Dory.  The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  fish  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  French  jawne  dore,  yellow  golden  fish.  This  is 
obviously  incorrect,  as  the  fish  is  neither  golden  nor  yellow. 
Besides,  the  French  name  of  the  fish  is  poisson  de  Saint  Pierre, 
or  *  St.  Peter's  Fish,'  from  a  tradition  that  this  is  the  fish  from 
which  St.  Peter  took  the  tribute-money.  A  writer  in  the  *  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  '  says  that  the  name  of  the  fish  in  Spain  is  Janitore, 
so  named  because  St.  Peter  is  the  *janitore,'  or  doorkeeper,  of 
Heaven.  If  this  be  correct,  the  transition  to  the  English  *  John 
Dory '  seems  obvious  and  easy. 

John  of  Gannt.  This  should  be  wi*itten  John  of  Ghent,  he 
havnig  been  born  in  that  Flemish  city.  '  Gaunt  *  was  the  vulgar 
English  pronunciation  of  the  name  at  the  time.  It  was  spelt 
*  Graunt '  by  Heylin  in  his  *  Cosmography,'  1 703  ;  but  in  Moll's 
'  Geographicus,'  1713,  it  is  given  con*ectly — *  Ghent.' 

John  o*Groat*s  House.  This  was  a  house  built  about  1489  by 
a  Dutchman  from  Groot  in  Holland,  and  hence  called  John  of 
Groot,  upon  Duncan's  Bay  Head,  the  most  northerly  point  in 
Great  Britain.  It  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  *Fi-om  the 
Land's  End  to  John  o'Groat's  house '  is  still  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  *  from  one  end  of  Britain  to  the  other.'  The  house  was 
probably  built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellei"s  crossing  the 
ferry  to  the  Orkneys.  The  name  Groat  or  GixK)t  is  constantly 
cropping  up  in  deeds  dated  from  1488  to  1741,  when  Malcolm 
Groat  sold  his  *  lands  in  Dungansby,  with  the  ferry  house,'  to  Wil- 
liam Sinclair  of  Freswick.  There  are  still  persons  of  the  name  of 
Grot  or  Groat  in  the  neighbourhood,  ^  but  a  small  green  knoll  is  now 
all  that  remains  of  John  o'Groat's  house/ 
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Jolly.  The  dictionaries  dorive  Uiis  woiil  from  tlie  lAtio 
jovlalig,  from  which  we  get  the  cognnto  word  '  joviiil.'  This  nuiy 
be  correct,  but  Bishop  Stillingfleet  does  not  think  so.  In  hia 
'Origines  BritaTmicje'  {edit.  1837,  p.  342),  he  says  that  anciently 
'  the  feoflt  of  the  new  year  wns  observed  with  more  than  ordinary 
jollity ;  thence,  aa  Olaus  "Woniiiua  and  Schefler  observe,  they 
reckoned  tUeir  age  by  ea  muny  16las ;  and  SnoiTO  Sturleeon 
describes  tliis  new  year's  foast  just  as  Buchanan  sets  out  the  British 
Saturnalia,  by  "feoHting  and  aendiu^  pntscnti  or  new  year's  gifts 
to  one  another."  Thence  Boma  think  the  name  of  this  feast  was 
taken  from  ISla,  which  in  the  Gothic  language  eigniSes  "  to  maka 
meriy."  '  Whatever  its  origin,  tlieiw  is  ancient  authority  for  ita  uaa 
in  the  modem  tlangy  fashion.  In  Spenser's  '  Shephei-d's  Calendar,' 
he  makea  Diggon.  say  : — 

In  dnde  tliv  bull  a  ■  hold  lif^ce  rar, 
And  fould  inake  ijotlg  kolt  in  liitu  fur. 

Others  have  suggested  that  it  is  the  French  word  joti,  pretty,  and 
that  it  was  once  used  in  English  in  the  same  sense  as  we  now  say 
'pretty  gootl,' or '  pretty  fair,'  A  commentator  on  the  Scriptures 
(Trapp),  writing  in  165G,  nays, 'All  was  jol/i/  quiet  at  Ephesus 
before  Ht  Paul  came  thither.' 

Jolly  Nose.  In  the  half-forgotten  drama  foundetl  upon  Harri- 
son Aiosworth's  '  Jack  Sheppard,'  Paul  Bedford,  as  Bhieskin,  used 
to  sing  a  song,  the  opening  lines  of  which  were  : — 

Jnlly  DOie,  tins  bciRht  rubies  vlilch  garaish  thy  tip 
Were  dug  from  Ibe  mines  of  Caunrv. 

This  is  evidently  founded  upon  an  old  French  song  by  Olivier 

Dc  vin  bUuc  et  cluii-ct. 

Jordan.  The  Hebrew  name  is  yardin,  which  Robinson  trans- 
lates '  the  flowing,'  '  the  river ' ;  '  like  the  German  Khein  from 

Jot,  meaning  a  small  particle,  is  from  ioto 
in  the  Greek  alphal>ct.  The  word  probably  a 
i  and  J  were  used  indiscriminately. 

JonriLal.  This  word  does  not  contain  a  single  letter  of  its 
Latin  root.  Dies.  It  liiis  pas.sed  through  many  changes ;  thus  : — 
dies,  diurmu,  giomo  (Italian),  jour  (b'rcnch)  jourrvil.  Its  strict 
meaning  is,  of  course,  a  daily  record ;  yet  it  is  often  applied  as  n 
title  to  weekly  newspapers  and  other  publications.     Even  sudk 
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accomplished  men  as  the  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh  publish  a 
weekly  periodical  which  they  call  Chambers's  *  Journal.* 

Jonmey.  *A  day's  journey  [in  Scripture]  is  33  miles,  172 
paces,  and  4  feet.  A  Sabbath  day  s  journey  is  600  paces.* — Bailey, 
A  Koman  />ac<5  was  about  5  feet,  so  that  the  *  Sabbath  day's  journey  * 
was  1,000  yards. 

Jonmeyman.  A  journeyman  is  one  who  works  for  daily 
wages;  from  the  French Joterwee,  or  day's  work. 

Jovial.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  eveiy  man  was  bom 
under  the  influence  of  some  planet,  which  was  supposed  to  govern  his 
habit  or  disposition  through  life.  Thus  a  'jovial '  person  was  one 
who  was  influenced  by  Jove  or  Jupiter,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
continuously  happy  or  joyful.  3/artial  persons  were  so  called.from 
Mars ;  SaiurnvcL^  from  Saturn ;  Jferc««*ial  from  Mercury ;  and  a 
lunatic  was  one  under  the  influence  of  Luna^  the  moon. 

Jnbilee.  This  word  comes  from  the  Hebrew  yohel^  a  horn. 
Its  application  to  the  peculiar  institution  known  amongst  tho 
ancient  Jews  as  the  Yobel  or  Jubilee  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
commencement  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee  was  proclaimed  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement — the  10th  of  the  7th  month — by  the  sound  of  a  pecu- 
liar horn  called  the  yohel.  It  is  a  ciurent  error  that  the  Jubilee 
occurred  every  49th  year.  The  49th  year  expired  before  the  Yobel 
commenced. 

Judas-coloured  Hair.  It  has  long  been  a  current  belief  that 
Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair  and  beard,  though  there  was  probably 
nothing  but  the  popular  dislike  of  the  colour  to  justify  the  opinion. 
The  old  dramatists  and  poets  have  frequent  allusions  to  the  subject. 
Shakespeare,  in  *  As  You  Like  it,*  makes  Kosalind  say,  *  His  hair 
is  of  tho  dissembling  colour,*  to  which  Celia  i*eplies,  *  Something 
browner  than  JvAas^s  *  (act  iii.  sc.  4).  Middleton,  in  the  *  Chasto 
Maid  of  Cheapside,'  1620,  makes  one  of  his  characters,  speaking  of 
a  gilt  Apostle  spoon,  say,  *  Sure  that  was  Judas  with  the  red 
heard*  Dryden,  in  *  Amboyna,*  has  *  There*s  treachery  in  that 
Judaa-coloured  beard,*  and  in  his  celebrated  epigram  on  Jacob 
Tonson  describes  him  as  having  *  two  left  legs  and  Judas-coloured 
hair.*  The  national  dislike  to  red  hair  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  originated  in  the  aversion  English  people  felt  to  the  red- 
haired  Danes.  It  is  curious  that  Cain  is  also  credited  with  having 
had  a  red  beard.  In  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,*  Shakespeare 
makes  Simple  speak  of  Slepder  as  having  a  '  yellow  beard,  a  Cina- 


coloured  beoitl."     It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  this  may  n 
xiloured. 

Judges'  Circuit.  Tliese  circuits  are  of  gi-cat  ttntit^uity.  la 
1  SaiMuel  vii.  IG,  we  nve  told  that  Samuel  'went  from  year  to 
year,  on  circuit,  to  Bethel,  and  Gilga.1  and  Misjieh,  and  Judged 
Israel  in  all  these  plac^i.' 

Judge  Je&eya.  Tlie  chair  in  which  the  infamous  Judga 
Jeffi-eys  eat  at  the  Bloody  Assize  is  stiJl  preserved  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  Dorchester. 

July.  This  month  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  si 
in  honoui-  of  Julius  Cwsar.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  for 
believing  that  it  bore  a  similar  name  (Jule),  before  Julius  Ctesor 
was  bom,  and  that  the  name  was  derived  from  /luil,  a,  wheel  (sea 
Yvht,),  the  symbol  of  the  summer  solstice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ■ 
the  name  Juie,  being  already  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  I 
induced  the  courtiers  at  Komo  to  siifrgest  that  the  nnm 
which  BO  closely  resembled  it,  should  supersede  Qiiintili&  ia  aii ; 
and  that  the  same  i-cason  induced  the  Roman  Senate  to  adopt  the 
idea.     See  August. 

Jnmble.  This  woi-d  is  marked  in  the  Dictionaries  as  'of 
unknown  etymology.'  In  '  Tlie  lady's  Cabinet,  enlarged  and 
opened,'  by  Lord  Ruthven,  1607,  there  is  'A  Recipe  to  make 
jumbols.'  These  weiv  cakes  made  of  such  a  jumble  of  materials 
that  the  name  may  have  become  a  synonym  for  a  heterogeneous 
mixture.  Jumbols  are  still  made  at  Market  Bosworth.  They  are 
of  this  shape  :— co. 

June,  the  sixth  month.  By  some  the  name  is  supposed  to  he 
derived  from  Junius,  the  Roman  Emperor.  By  others  it  is  thought 
to  come  from  Juno,  the  consort  of  Jupiter,  acd  queen  of  Heaven. 

Jury.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  juries  of  six  "Welsh  and 
«ix  Anglo-Saxon  freemen  were  appointed  to  try  causes  between 
Welsh  and  Saxon  disputants.  Alfred  the  Great  in  S86  established 
juries  on  their  present  basis.  Juries  for  the  trial  of  aliens  are, 
according  to  English  law,  composed  of  sis  Englishmen  and  six 
foreigners. 

The  Scottish  juries  consist  of  fifteen  men,  and  the  majority 
pronounce  the  verdict.  In  England  the  jury  consists  of  twelve 
men,  and  the  finding  of  a  verdict  must  be  unanimous.  It  ia 
erroneously  believed  that  a  surgeon  or  a  butcher  cannot  be  sworn 
as  a  juryman.     Both  are  liable  to  serve. — Wharton. 

Jmtice*  of  tbe  Quomm.    Formerly  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
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Crown  to  select  in  each  county  certain  justices,  generally  such  as 
had  some  knowledge  of  law,  who  were  called  'justices  of  the 
quorum/  whose  presence  was  necessary  when  certain  business  had 
to  be  done.  This  selection  caused  great  jealousy,  and  the  strin- 
gency of  the  rules  concerning  it  were  modified  by  statutes  of 
Creorge  II.  and  III.  Recently  the  Crown  has  made  all  justices 
'justices  of  the  quorum/  so  that  the  distinction  no  longer  exists. 
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Kaleidoscope.  This  interesting  toy  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Brewster  (afterwards  Sir  David),  in  Apnl  1818.  He  intended  to 
patent  it,  but  having  inadvertently  shown  it  to  a  London  optician, 
he  was  forestalled,  and  missed  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  large 
fortune.  It  was  computed  that  in  three  months  a  quai-ter  of  a 
million  were  sold. 

Kean.  'Henry  Carey,  musical  composer  and  poet,  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifiur,  and  left  a 
son,  George  Savile  Carey,  whose  daughter  married  Edmund  Kean, 
an  architect.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  Edmund  Kean,  the 
celebrated  actor.' — Notes  and  Queries, 

Keel-haul.  To  keel-haul  a  sailor  is  to  punish  him  by  fastening 
him  to  a  rope,  and  hauling  or  drawing  him  completely  under  the 
keel  or  bottom  of  a  ship,  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 

Kent.  This  is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  British  word 
cant,  a  comer,  because,  says  Camden,  'England  at  this  place 
stretcheth  out  itself  in  a  corner  to  the  north-east.* 

Kentish  Fire.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cheering  at  public  meetings,  produc^ed  by  clapping  the  hands 
together  rapidly,  to  a  kind  of  musical  rhythm.  It  was  first  used 
at  the  meetings  held  in  Kent,  about  1828  and  1829,  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill. 

Kentish  Town.  In  '  Domesday  Book '  this  district  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  '  the  manor  of  Cantelowes,  or  Kennes- 
toune,  the  manor  comprising  "  four  miles  of  land." '  The  entry 
goes  on  to  say  that '  there  is  plenty  of  timber  in  the  hedgerows, 
good  pasture  for  cattle^  a  running  brook,  and  two  20d,  rents/   The 


rents  pnyHble  altogether  to  '  iliB  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  '  were  forty 
shillings  a  year. 

Kerchief  is  properly  a  covering  for  the  head.  It  comes  &om 
enr,  to  cover,  chr/,  the  bead.  In  Scotland  a  curcft  ia  a  covering  for 
tlie  head.  The  words  haitdkerchief  and,  still  worse,  poeket-kand- 
ki-.riji  ief  are  verbal  monsti-osities.  The  verb  etir  is  found  in  eur- 
few   and   in  rurtain,  in  both  of  which    it  has  the  meaning  of 

Kernel,  of  a  nut,  kc,  is  a  corrupted  foim  of  the  word  com. 

Kerseymere,  Kersey.  Kerseymei-e  is  a  fine  description  of 
woollen  cloth  nnioh  in  use  for  making  riding  breeches.  It  is  gene- 
nilly  of  a  dnib  colour,  and  is  principally  made  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  name  is  a  cori'aption  of  Cashmere.  Kersey  ia  a 
ditl'erent  fabric.  It  is  a  coante,  thick  material  made  of  long  wool, 
and  is  usually  ribbed.  The  nama  is  acoiTuptiou  of  Jers'i/,  whence 
it  originally  cama. 

Kettle.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kettle  (ei/tel)  waa  very  different  to 
a  modem  '  tea-kettle.'  It  was  more  like  the  three-legged  '  pots '  in 
which  gipsies  boil  their  food.  Boiling  and  bi'Oiling  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  methods  used  by  the  early  Anglo-Saxons  in 
cooking  their  food.  The  proverbial  '  pretty  kettle  of  fiah '  pro- 
bably originated  in  the  miafortune  of  some  early  Saxon  cook,  who, 
by  overboiling  the  fish,  spoiled  the  whole  '  cytel '  full. 

Kew.  The  name  of  this  plnce  has  undergone  many  transitions. 
In  a  court  roll  of  the  manor  of  Richmond,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
yil.,it  is  written  Kayhough,  and  in  subsequent  entries  it  is  varied 
to  Kayhowe,  Kayhoo,  Keyhowe,  Keye,  Kayo,  and  Kewe.  The 
name  ia  probably  derived  from  the  word  ?i«iy,  a  landing  place. 

Khedive.  This  word,  according  to  the  best  authorities  in 
Persian,  means  Prince.  The  proper  pronunciation  is  said  to 
be  Keddip. 

Kibe.  Lord  Byron,  in  '  Childo  Harold,'  canto  i.  et.  C7,  in 
speaking  of  a  rapid  succession  of  pleasures,  says, 

Devieen  quaint,  »nd  frolics  evtr  new. 
Tread  on  cacli  otiier'e  iiUi, 

which  is  an  unfortunate  mistake.  Byron  evidently  thought  kilie 
was  another  name  for  the  heel,  but  it  happens  to  mean  an  ulcer- 
ated or  broken  chilblain,  a  signification  which  knocks  all  the 
poetry  out  of  his  couplet. 

Eiokaliawi,    Tit-bits  to   eat,  not   to  satisfy  hunger,  but  to 
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gratify  the  palate.  This  is  not  from  the  French  quelque-chose. 
More  probably  it  is  from  the  Dutch  kieaen,  to  choose ;  kiesch,  nice 
in  eating;  kiea-kavoen,  to  eat  in  a  picking-and-choosing  manner. 
From  this  latter  the  transition  is  easy. 

Kidnap.  In  the  gipsy  slang,  kid  is  a  child,  and  to  nah  is  to 
steal — hence  kidnapper,  or  more  properly  kidndbher. 

Kilderkin.  In  the  Dutch,  kinder  means  a  child,  or  the  young 
of  anything,  and  a  kinderkin  is  a  small  barrel,  equal  in  capacity 
to  half  of  a  barrel  of  36  gallons.  An  early  use  of  the  word  in 
English  is  found  in  Dr.  Simpson's  *  Notes  on  St.  Peter's  Cheap/ 
where  the  following  entry  from  *Machyn*s  Diary'  is  quoted:  — 
*  1447.  It.  payde  Uie  xxvj  daye  of  Maye,  for  chese  at  the  drynk- 
ing  of  Stodell  Kyldirkyn  ale  xvd,* 

Kilkenny  Cats.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  two  cats  of  Kil- 
kenny that  fought  till  nothing  was  left  but  their  tails.  Strange  aa 
the  tale  seems,  there  is  a  substratum  of  fact  upon  which  it  is 
foonded.  During  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  I8O0,  Kilkenny  was 
garrisoned  by  a  troop  of  Hessian  soldiers  who  amused  themselves 
in  barracks  by  tying  two  cats  together  by  their  tails  and  throwing 
them  across  a  clothes  line  to  fight.  The  officers  hearing  of  the 
cruel  practice,  resolved  to  stop  it,  and  deputed  one  of  their  number 
to  watch.  The  soldiers,  on  their  part,  set  a  man  to  watch  for  the 
coming  officer.  One  day  the  sentinel  neglected  his  duty,  and  the 
heavy  tramp  of  the  officer  was  heard  ascending  the  stairs.  One  of 
the  troopers  seizing  a  sword  cut  the  tails  in  two  as  the  animals 
hung  across  the  line.  The  two  cats  escaped,  minus  their  tails, 
through  the  open  window,  and  when  the  officer  enquired  the 
meaning  of  the  two  bleeding  tails  being  left  in  the  room,  he  was 
coolly  told  that  two  cats  had  been  fighting  and  had  devoured  each 
other,  all  but  the  tails. 

Kilt,  Filibeg.  The  word  kilt  is  Gothic,  and  is  used  in  England 
and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  designate  the  peculiar  petticoat 
worn  by  the  Scotch.  The  Highlanders  use  the  Gaelic  name  Jilibeg 
to  'denote  the  identical  garment. 

Kin  as  a  diminutive.  This  word,  generally  signifying  small  of 
its  kind,  is  an  English  affix  to  nouns,  which  has  originated  many 
words  and  names,  in  some  of  which  the  relationship  to  the  original 
is  not  very  apparent.  Thus  we  h&ve Jinnikin,  from  fine;  napkin^ 
from  nappe,  a  cloth;  pumpkin^  from  pompe,  a  gourd;  griakin, 
from  gris,  a  pig;  slammUcin,  from  schiamm,  dirt  or  mud;  and 
Jirkin,  from  feowr,  or  vier,  the  fourth  part.      Others  are  more 
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obvious,  as  lambkin,  manniMnf  ktdikinf  or  lakin,  from  ladj ;  ^rtir- 
kin,  from  gnrche,  a  cucumber,  &c. 

Kinder.  (The  i  long,  as  in  kind.)  This  is  a  word  in  vety 
common  use  in  America  in  the  sense  of '  in  a  manner/ '  as  it  were^' 
&c.  Good  examples  of  its  use  are  the  following  quotatioiiB 
from  'Major  Downny': — '  A  kinder  notion  jist  then  be§^  to  get 
into  my  head.'  *  At  that  the  landlord  and  the  officer  looked  kinder 
thunderstruck.'  In  Surrey,  fifty  years  ago,  the  Tillagers,  in  at- 
tempting to  describe  something  they  had  seen,  but  did  not  thorongiily 
understand,  would  use  the  phrase  '  a  kind  of.'  This  was  invari- 
ably pronounced  'a  kind  er,'  the  i  being  long.  The  writer  re- 
members a  boy  who  had  seen  a  white  peacock  saying,  *  It  was  a 
kinder  peacock,  on'yit  was  white.'  The  American  word  may 
have  originated  from  this  use  of  the  phrase  a  kirui  of^  irhidi  is 
perfectly  applicable  in  both  the  cases  quoted  above. 

King  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cyning,  which  comes  from  the 
root  cauj  power,  or  ken,  knowledge. — Camden, 

King's  Bench  (Court  of).  Anciently  the  sovereign  presided  in 
this  court  personally,  sitting  on  a  high  bench,  with  the  judges  on  a 
lower  bench  in  front.  In  the  king's  absence  the  judges  were 
supreme. 

King  Charleses  Statue  at  Charing  Cross  was  modelled  by 
Herbert  le  Soeur,  a  Frenchman.  It  was  commissioned  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  was  cast  *  near  Covent  Garden  Church,  in  the 
year  1639.*  It  was  set  up  just  before  the  difficulties  between 
Charles  and  the  Parliament.  After  the  king  was  beheaded,  the 
statue  was  sold  to  Rivers,  a  brazier  in  Holbom,  for  the  purposes 
of  being  broken  up.  Kivers,  however,  kept  the  statue  entire,  but 
made  a  fortune  in  selling  to  Royalists  knives  and  forks,  with 
handles  which  he  a-sserted  were  made  of  the  met-il  of  the  statue. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  statue  again  came  to  light,  and  was  set 
up  in  its  present  position  in  1674.  The  sword  is  a  modem  one; 
the  original  was  stolen  about  1838. 

King's  Cross.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  given  in  '  Notes  and 
Queries '  (July  1861),  as  follows : — Up  to  the  accession  of  Greorge 
IV.,  the  spot  now  so  called  was  known  as  Battle  Bridge,  and  was 
a  notorious  sjwt,  habited  by  thieves  and  other  bad  characteis.  In 
1821  some  speculators  having  acquired  some  freehold  land,  put  up 
a  large  number  of  houses,  but  owing  to  the  evil  reputation  of  the 
locality,  they  would  not  let.  The  result  was  that  a  change  of 
name  was  resolved  on.    St.  George's  Cross  was  suggested  by  one. 
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Boadicea's  cross  by  another,  but  a  Mr.  Bray,  who  was  the  largest 
freeholder,  suggested  King's  Cross,  which  was  adopted.  A  few 
years  ago  a  stuccoed  statue  of  the  king  stood  on  a  huge  pedestal  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  but  '  Punch '  ridiculed  it  so  persistently, 
that  it  was  eventually  taken  down. 

King's  English.  From  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  four- 
teenth  century,  the  language  of  England  was  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition.  The  Norman  and  the  ^ixon  elements  were  stniggling 
for  mastery.  Latin  seems  to  have  been  used  in  formal  written 
documents,  while  French  was  the  spoken  language  of  the  Court 
and  the  nobility.  Saxon  was  spoken  universally  by  the  lower 
orders,  and  even  this  varied  so  greatly,  that  the  people  of  the  south 
could  scarcely  underatf^d  those  of  the  north.  The  language  of  the 
Court  could  not,  of  course,  be  comprehended  by  the  people,  who 
only  knew  Saxon,  and  so  a  language  suitable  for  proclamations 
and  edicts  was  gradually  formed,  and,  to  distinguish  it  from  mere 
dialects,  it  was  called  *  the  King's  English.*  Chaucer  and  Cower 
at  this  time  were  much  about  the  Court,  and  learnt  this  style  of 
speech,  and  they  are  the  first  writers  who  adopted  the  English 
language  as  an  entity.     *  Piers  Plowman  '  is  in  a  dialect ;  WycliflTs 

*  Bible  Version '  is  in  a  dialect ;  but  Chaucer  and  Grower  wrote  in  a 
speech  which  is  thenceforward  recognised  as  the  *  English  lan- 
guage,' and  which  before  their  time  is  hardly  found. — Earle,  Phi- 
lology of  the  English  TonguCy  p.  68. 

King^B  Evil.     The  following  advertisement  appears  in  the 

*  Public  Intelligencer,'  in  1664: — *  Whitehall,  May  14,  1664. 
His  Sacred  Majesty  having  declared  it  to  be  his  Royal  will  and 
purpose  to  continue  the  healing  of  his  People  for  the  Evil  during 
the  month  of  May,  and  then  to  give  over  till  Michaelmas  next,  I 
am  commanded  to  give  notice  thereof,  that  the  people  may  not 
come  up  to  Town  in  the  interim  and  lose  their  labour.' 

King's  Highway.  'When  there  were  many  jurisdictions  in 
this  country,  which  were  practically  independent  of  the  Crown,  the 
border-lands  of  the  counties,  and  likewise  the  highways,  apper- 
tained to  the  royal  jurisdiction.  That  is  to  say,  a  crime  committed 
on  the  highway  was  as  if  committed  in  the  king's  own  personal 
domain,  and  fell  to  his  courts  to  judge.  The  highways  were  em- 
phatically under  the  King's  Peace,  and  hence  they  came  to  be 
spoken  of  as  the  King's  Highways.' — Rev,  J,  Earle,  Philology,  p.  68, 

Kings  of  Scotland.  '  The  Scottish  kings  appear  to  have  been 
anciently  regarded  as  members  of  the  English  parliament;  and 


ihere  are  iiiatancei  among  tlic  Tower  Rceords  of  tbe  iBSuiiig  of 
writs  to  auiDinon  theii-  attenilftjice  at  Westminster.' — Bratjlfifa 
Zoviloniana. 

Kissing  goes  by  cboosiEg,  As  kiestn  is  tbe  Dutch  word  for 
choosing',  thia  proverbial  siijiiig  originated  in  a  pun. 

Eiis  it  and  make  it  well.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  nfler  giving  in- 
stances of  the  almost  universal  custom  among  bftrbttrous  natjons 
oEsorcerers  protending  to  cure  infernal  or  other  diseases  by  suck- 
ing the  part  affected,  bkvs,  '  We  find,  all  over  the  world,  thia 
primitive  cure  hy  sucking  out  tbe  evil,  which  perhaps,  even  with 
ourselves,  lingers  among  nurses  and  children  in  the  universiil  nur- 
sery remedy  of  "  kiss  it  and  make  it  well."  ' — Origin  nj  CivUisa- 
timi,  p.  20. 

Kiss  the  mistress.  Tlie  line  in  'Troilua  and  CressiJa,'  iu.  2, 
where  tihakespoiire  hays,  '  Hub  on,  and  kiss  lltf  miglre-ta,'  has  often 
been  misunderstood.  It  is  in  allusion  to  the  game  of  bowls.  The 
white  bail  now  called  the  'jack  '  was  formerly  known  as  *  the  mis- 
tress ' ;  the  term  '  kiss '  is  still  used  when  one  ball  gently  touches 
another  in  tbe  play.  To  '  kiss  the  mistress '  meant,  therefore,  to 
touch  tbe  white  ImII  gently. 

Xit-cat.  This  was  tbe  name  of  a  club  founded  at  Westminster 
in  1703,  by  Addison,  Steele,  and  others.  The  name  was  t^ken 
from  that  of  Christopher  Kat,  &  pastrycook,  at  whose  house  the 
club  met.  Tbe  members  bad  their  portraits  painted  of  nniform 
dimensions,  which  particular  size  has  been  known  ever  since  as 
'  kit-cat.' 

Kite.  The  falcon  known  as  the  kite  is  remarkable  for  its 
power  of  remaining  in  mid  air  without  apparent  motion  of  its 
wings.  This  peculiarity  seems  to  have  suggested  its  name  as  that 
of  the  boy's  fovourite  toy,  the  kite. 

Kith  and  Kin.  Kith  is  from  tbe  Anglo-Siixon  ctUk,  or  cj/th, 
known,  acquainted  with  ;  '  Ne  cfith  mon,  ne  cunnea  mon '  ('  lieliq. 
Antiq.'  p.  4) ;  that  is,  neither  kilhntan  (acquaintance)  nor  kinsntan 
(relative).  'Kith  and  kin' m&y  be  paraphrased  by  ' friends  and 
relatives.' 

Knap.     The  'knap'  of  a  bill  is  tlie  top  or  bead  of  it.     The 
word  is  probably  the  Welsh  enap,  which  has  the  same  meaning, 
Browne  ('  Shepherd's  Pipe,'  Eel.  i.),  lias  : — 
Ilnrkoa  jhiiniof  foiid«rhill. 
Some  Bweet  sbepherd  taoea  his  qnQI. 
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There  is  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Woking,  Surrey,  called  Kiiap  Hill. 
The  word  knap  was  also  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  snap,  as 
in  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Psalm  xlvi.  v.  9,  *  He  breaketh  the 
bow,  and  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder.' 

Xnapsack.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  literally  a  provisioft 
bag.  In  the  Grerman  and  Dutch  languages  the  word  knappen  sig- 
nifies to  gnaw,  bite,  or  nibble,  and  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
eating.  *  Wir  hahen  nicJits  zu  hiappen '  means  *  we  have  nothing 
to  eat.* 

Knave.  A  knave  was  anciently  the  name  applied  to  a  man 
servant.  In  some  of  the  earlier  translations  of  the  Scriptures  the 
Epistles  commence  *  Paul,  a  knave  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  word  was 
also  used  to  designate  one  of  the  male  sex,  as  in  WycliflTs  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  where  the  verse  Rev.  xii.  5  is  rendered  *  and 
sche  bare  a  knave  child.' 

Kneel.  This  word  is  formed  from  knee ;  to  kneel  is  to  rest 
upon  the  knee. 

Kneeling  after  a  Play.  It  was  anciently  the  custom,  after  a 
play  or  epilogue  was  finished,  for  the  players  to  assemble  on  the 
stage,  and  kneel  in  prayer  for  their  patrons ;  the  Koyal  companies 
invariably  praying  for  the  King  and  Queen.  Many  allusions  to 
this  custom  are  found  in  the  old  dramatists.  Shakespeare  has  only 
one.  The  Epilogue  to  *  2  Henry  IV.,'  spoken  by  a  dancer,  ends  as 
follows : — *  My  tongue  is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid 
you  good  night,  and  so  kneel  down  before  you^  but  indeed  to  pray 
for  the  c|ueen.'  In  *  Lusty  Juventis  *  {*  Origin  of  Drama,'  i.  163), 
we  have : — 

Xow  let  ufl  make  our  sapplications  together, 
For  the  proeperouH  state  of  our  noble  and  vertuous  king, 
That  in  his  godly  proccdynges  he  may  stil  perse ver, 
Which  sckcth  the  glory  of  God  above  al  other  thing,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  *  Disobedient  Child '  (black  letter,  no  date)  are 
the  following  directions  quoted  by  Nares  : — *  Heere  the  rest  ot  the 
players  come  in,  and  kneele  downe  all  togjrther,  eche  of  them 
saying  one  of  these  verses,  &c. '  And  in  *  Clitus's  Whimsies  *  (1631), 
p.  57,  is  the  following  : — *  Which  he  performes  with  as  much  zeale  as 
an  actor  after  the  ende  of  a  play,  when  he  prayes  for  his  Majestie, 
the  lords  of  the  most  honourable  privie  councell,  and  all  that  love 
the^king.*  Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  playbills  of  the  Patent 
Thcktres  always  bore  the  prayer,  *  Vivant  Rex  et  Begina.' 

Eneepin.    The  second  syllable  of  this   word   is  evidently 


Knell,  Knoll.  '  Knell  ia  derived  both  fi-om  Welsh  and  Siuuia, 
and  these  more  reniotcly  from  Nola,  which  in  Low  Xatin  ^gnified' 
a  bell;  church  bella  having  been  first  nsed  by  St.  Fauliwu^ 
Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  whence  such  a  Ijcll  was  also  called 
Cunpann.' — A'ares.  A.  curious  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
two  words,  knell  and  knoll,  in  one  lino  occurs  in  '  Alacbeth '  (v.  7)  : 

Diid  I  u  aiany  bods  ss  :  liitve  bnin, 

I  would  not  wish  Ibom  lo  ■  fnirer  denlh. 
And  90  liis  iiuJl  was  im'lltd. 

Knighthood,  fp  to  the  reign  of  George  IV.  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  patent  of  every  baronet,  giving  hia  cideat  son  the 
right,  upon  attainiiig  his  majority,  to  elaJm  knighthood.  Thu 
right  iB,  of  course,  still  in  force  in  the  case  of  baronetcies  existing  1 
before  that  period,  but  from  about  1S20  the  clause  bae  been  V 
omitt«d,  HO  thitt  in  recent  baronetcies  there  is  no  such  right 
attaching  to  tho  position  of  the  oklcat  son  of  a,  kiroiiet.  A  claim 
of  knighthood  on  behalf  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet,  credted 
ante  1H20,  was  made  and  allowed  in  1874. 

Knock-kneed.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  very  expresaiTe 
term  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  dictionaries. 

Enowled^.  This  word  is  often  improper);  used  in  the  sense 
of  wisdom.  Cowper  shows  the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

Knowlpdge  and  Wisdom,  fur  from  Mne  one, 

llsve  otliimei  do  coanectjon.    Kaowledge  dirdla 

In  hudi  npkte  with  thoughts  of  otlicr  men  ;  I 


Knowledge  is  power.  I-ord  Lytton,  in  '  My  Novel,'  says  that 
no  such  sentence  or  thought  as  this  ia  to  be  found  in  Lord  Bacon's 
works.  The  great  novelist  was  wrong.  It  occurs  in  Bacon's 
treatise  '  De  Heresibus,'  and  is  in  Latin,  '  jVnni  h  ipsa  aeiettlia 
poteitaSMt.'  The  Benlence  means,  not  that  knowledge  confers  power, 
but  that  tho  capacity  to  know  may  be  termed  a  power.  Tho  ex- 
pression is  perhaps  founded  on  the  passage,  '  A  wise  man  is  strong ' 
(Proverbs  judv.  5). 

Knnckle  under.  The  word  'knuckle'  anciently  meant  any 
joint  of  the  body,  and  was  commonly  applied  to  tho  knee.  It  ia 
now  retained  in  this  sense  only  in  the  phrase  'a  AnwcA/e  of  veal.' 
Hence  to   'knuckle  under'  meant  to  kneel  and  crave  pardon. 
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'  Knock  under '  is  merely  a  corrupt  contraction  of  '  hnuckU  under. 
Both  phrases  signify  suhmission,  and  are  stated  by  Johnson  to  refer 
to  the  old  custom  of  striking  the  under  side  of  a  table  with  the 
knuckles  in  admission  of  having  been  beaten  in  an  argument. 


La  Belle  Sauvage,  Lndgate  Hill.  Numerous  conjectures  hare 
been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  this  inn  sign.  It  has  now  been  con- 
clusively settled  that  the  original  sign  was  '  The  Bell  in  the  Hoop/ 
or  '  Savage's  Inn.'  This  is  proved  by  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Lysons 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  published  in  the  '  Archseo- 
logia/  in  1815  ?xviiL  pp.  197,  198).  Mr.  Lysons  met  with  its 
origin  in  the  *  Clause  Roll/  dated  February  5th,  31  Henry  VI. 
(1453),  wherein  John  French  gave  to  his  mother,  Joan  French, 
widow,  '  Savages  Inn,  otherwise  called  the  Bell  in  the  Hoop,'  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Brida  In  1568  John  Craythome  gave  the  rever- 
sion of  the  *  Belle  Savage  * '  to  the  Cutlers*  Company  for  ever,  on 
certain  conditions,  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Craythome,  accompanied 
by  her  conveyancer,  presenting  the  deed  to  the  master  and  wardens 
of  the  company,  still  hangs  in  the  Cutlers'  Hall. 

Labrador.  The  Portuguese  discoverers  gave  the  name  *  Terra 
lahorador^  '  cultivable  land,'  to  this  inhospitable  country.  The 
name  has  since  been  contracted  to  '  Labrador.'  Although  it  is  in 
the  same  latitude  as  England,  the  thermometer  sinks  in  winter  to 
30  degrees  below  zero. 

Laburnum.  This  beautiful  tree  was  formerly  known  in  Eng- 
land as  '  peascod  tree,'  but  the  Latin  name  Lahumum,  under 
which  name  the  tree  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  has  completely  super- 
seded its  old  designation. 

Lac.  This  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying  the  number  100,000. 
It  is  seldom  or  never  used,  except  in  reference  to  money ;  the  phrase 
'  a  lac  of  rupees '  being  almost  the  only  form  in  which  the  word  is 
met  with.  The  value  of  English  money  in  a  lac  of  rupees  is 
about  £12,000. 

Lace-making.  Beckman  says  that  lace-making  was  invented 
in  the  year  1561  at  St.  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,  by  Barbara  (Jtt- 
mann.  '  Tradition  ascribes  the  first  establishment  of  lace  manu- 
facture in  England  to  some  refugees  from  Flanders,  who  settled  in 
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the  villii^e  of  Umuiiekl,  in  tUe  west  of  tlio  county  of  Bedford,  ad- 
joining EuckinghauiMbire,' — Fairholt, 

Lack,  Want,  nnd  Need,  nil  Hignify  to  bo  destitute  of,  but  tliey 
vary  in  degree.  '  A  man  ivitJiout  supei-fluitiea  tacks  tliem  ;  -with- 
out conveniences,  iranls  them  ;  w-ithoiit  necessaries,  needs  them.' 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Englishmen  are  thonght  by  their  con- 
tinental neighbours  to  be  very  de6cieut  in  politeness,  yet  in  iid- 
dressiug  da  nudieuco  we  at  leiuit  set  them  nn  example  in  gallantly. 
We  Bay  '  ladies  tind  gentiomcn,'  the  French  say  '  Mi^siUur*  tt  mtS' 
dame^,'  and  the  Germans  '  Meine  herren  und  damen.' 

Ladies'  Privilege  in  Leap  Year.  '  The  ladieH'  leap  year  privi- 
lege took  its  origin  in  the  following  manner  :— By  an  undent  at-t 
of  the  Scottish  Parliftmeut,  passed  about  the  year  1228,  it  -.vaa 
"  ordonit  that  dui'ing  je  i*eign  of  her  maist  blessit  maieatie.  Mar- 
geret,  ilka  maiden,  ladee  of  baith  high  and  lowo  eatait,  shall  hao 
libertie  to  sjieiik  ye  man  she  likes.  Gif  he  refuses  to  tak  hir  to 
bee  his  wyf,  he  scbale  be  mulct  in  the  sum  of  ane  hundridty 
pundis,  or  lesa,  as  his  estait  may  bee,  except  and  alwais,  gif  he 
can  make  it  appeare  that  he  is  betrothit  to  anither  woman,  then  he 
schal  be  free." ' — lUmtraled  Almanack,  1865. 

Ladies'  Saddles.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  •  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  gives  several  illiistrations  from  ancient  drawings, 
showing  ladies  on  horseback,  both  astride  and  sideways.  Mr. 
Wright  is  of  opinion  that  ladies  '  were  tauglit  to  ride  both  ways, 
the  side  saddle  being  considered  the  most  courtly,  while  it  was 
thonght  safer  to  ride  astride  in  the  chase.'  In  the  earlier  iilustra- 
tions  of  riding  sideways,  the  ladies  seem  to  ho  seated  on  a  kind  of 
pillion,  tlio  legs  hanging  down  side  by  aide,  but  in  one  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  French  National 
library,  two  ladies  are  represented  riding  in  the  modem  style, 
except  that  they  are  seated  on  the  'oil"'  side,  and  the  loft  leg  is 
raised  over  the  pommel  in  a  very  awkward  manner.  That  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  ladies  to  ride  astride  may  be  inferred  fi'om 
Chaucer's  description  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  whom  he  describes  as 
wearing  a  pair  of  spurs. 

Ami  OQ  hire  ttiiA  a  pain  of  spores,  sclijiriie. 

Cuiidrrtury  Tula,  l  471. 

Lady,  Sympathy,  Ac  These  words, and  a  few  others,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  that  where  singular  words  terminate  in 
the  single  vowel  y,  the  plural  is  ies.  The  reason  for  the  exception 
fa  that  anciently  these  words  terminated  in  ie,  lady  being  spelt 
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hdie,  and  that,  although  the  spelling  of  the  singular  has  been 
altered,  the  plural  has  remained  untouched. 

Lager-beer.  German,  from  lager y  a  bed.  The  German  beer  is 
so  called  from  being  kept  in  barrels  a  long  time  on  the  '  lager/  or 
frame,  before  it  is  considered  fit  for  use. 

Lake,  Locll,  Lough.  A  lake  in  England  is  a  sheet  of  water 
having  no  inlet  from  the  sea.  A  loch  in  Scotland  is  either  an  in- 
land lake,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea  nearly  land-locked.  The  word  hugh 
in  Ireland  has  the  same  significance  as  the  Scottish  word  '  loch.' 
Both  the  ch  and  the  gh  are  heavy  gutturals,  and  both  words  are 
pronounced  as  the  German  ch  in  IcJi  dien. 

Lambeth.  In  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a.d.  1062, 
this  place  is  called  Lambe-hithe.  Its  probable  derivation  is  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  larriy  mud,  and  hi/thf  a  haven  or  port.  Its  name, 
in  that  case,  would  mean  the  *  muddy  landing-place.' 

Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  An  old  English  Herbal,  speaking  of 
winter  rocket  or  cress,  says,  *  It  groweth  of  its  own  accord  in 
gardens  and  fields  by  the  wayside  in  divers  places,  and  particularly 
in  the  next  pasture  to  the  Conduit  Head  behind  Gray's  Inn,  that 
brings  water  to  Mr.  Lamb's  Conduit  in  Holborn.*  *  The  conduit 
was  taken  down  in  1746.' — Cunningham. 

Lamb's- Wool.  The  feast  of  apple  gathering  was  called  by  the 
Anglo-SaxoLS  la  maes  abhaly  which,  being  pronounced  lammas  ool, 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  drink  used  on  these  occasions, 
which  was  compounded  of  the  pulp  of  I'oasted  apples,  mixed  with 
hot  ale,  spices,  and  sugar.  In  all  the  older  dictionaries  the  word 
is  defined  as  '  ale  and  roasted  apples.'  It  was  a  favourite  diink 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and  there  are  many  allusions  to  it  in 
old  writers.  Gerard,  the  Herbalist,  gives  the  receipt  for  preparing  a 
similar  drink  with  water,  as  follows : — *  The  pulpe  of  the  rosted 
apples,  in  numljer  foure,  or  five,  accordinge  to  the  greatnesse  of  the 
apples  (especially  the  pomewater),  mixed  in  a  wine  quarte  of  faire 
water,  laboured  together,  untill  it  comes  to  be  as  apples  and  ale, 
which  we  call  Lambes  wooll.' — Johnson^ a  edit.  p.  1460. 

Now  crowne  the  bowle, 

With  gentle  lambe's  wooll, 

Add  sugar,  and  nutmegH,  and  ginger. — Herrick^  p.  876. 

A  cupp  of  lambs  wool  they  dranke  unto  him  then. 

Percy'' g  JieHqueSy  iii.  p.  181. 

A  conefipondont  of  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine '  Siiys  that  in  his 
boyhood  it  was  customary  to  roast  apples  on  a  string  until  thoy 
dropped  into  a  largo  bowl  of  spiced  ale,  and  this  was  the  true  com- 
position of  the  drink  called  lamb's- wool. 
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Lame  Buck  is  a  Stock  Exchange  term  for  n  Diombcr  who  Las 
made  default  on  settlement  day.  The  namos  of  defftulters  are 
jiosted  on  a  black  board  in  the  room  where  the  members  transiict 
their  buying  and  selliug, 

Land  o'  Cakes.  This  phrase  was  first  applied  to  Scotliuid  by 
Burns  in  1 789,  in  fais  poem,  ■  Captain  Grose's  Pen^riaations  throngU 
Scotland,'  which  commences  with  the  couplet— 


'  Maidenkirk '  is  an  inversion  of  the  name  of  the  moat  southerly 
parish  of  Scotland,  Kirkmaiden. 

Land  of  Green  Ginger.  This  b  the  strange  onme  of  a  strwt 
in  the  town  of  Hull,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  conjeetiires.  Some 
maonscripts  discovered  a  few  years  ago  mention  that,  in  the  year 
1685,  Sir  Willoughby  Hickman  was  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  borough  in  Parli-imcnt.  Ho  came  to  Hull  by  way 
of  the  Humbcr,  and  on  arriving  'one  of  Joiiaa  tlouM's  conches 
was  taken  to  the  waterside  to  meet  him,  and  in  ho  got,  and  the  men 
pulled  it  right  away  to  the  George  Inn,  at  the  comer  of  the  land  of 
MotiM  Gruithinger,  the  boat  builder  in  Whitefriara  Gate.'  The 
boat-builder's  name  has  been  strangely  metamorphosed. 

Lanes  in  the  City  of  London.  '  Fyefoot  Lane '  was  originally, 
according  to  Stow,  '  Five-fool  Lane,^  from  its  being  but  five  feel  in 
width.  '  Duck's-foot  Lane  '  was  formerly  '  Duke't  Foot  Laiu^  it 
being  a  private  footway  of  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  who  lived  at  the 
Manor  House  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Laurence  Poultney. 

Lapnu  Ungnee,  a  Latin  phrase,  meaning  literally  '  a  slip  of  the 
tongue.'  It  is  generally  applied  in  thia  country  to  an  imprudent 
remark  or  admission  dropped  In  the  course  of  an  ordinary  conver- 
sation. 

Lares  and  Penates  were  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans. 
The  Larei  (singular  Lar)  were  supposed  to  be  the  protectory  of 
the  property  of  the  household,  whilst  the  Penates  were  believed  to 
have  power  over  events,  and  to  be  controllers  of  fate  or  destiny. 
Some  suppose  that  no  family  bad  more  than  one  Lar ;  but  Penatti 
are  always  mentioned  in  the  plural  number.  The  words  are 
divided  into  syllables  and  pronounced  as  follows : — La-rees,  Pe-na- 
tees. 

Largs  Fariahes.  Some  of  the  Ei^lish  parishes  are  of  enor- 
mens  di^  as  the  following  examples  will  show : — 
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Bl 

tatnte  acres. 

ivhich  oontains 

106,895 

80,000 

68,360 

58,680 

57,600 

67,600 

56,960 

56,320 

Lancaster,  Lancashire 
A^rsgartb,  Yorkshire .  • 
Klendal,  Westmoreland 
Halifax,  Yorkshire     • 
Lydford,  Devon  . 
Bochdale,  Lancashire  . 
Falstone,  Northumberland 
Prestbuiy,  Cheshire    . 

Larking.  '  Skylarkmg '  is  a  term  much  used  by  sailors  for  games 
or  tricks  upon  eadi  other  in  the  rigging  and  tops  of  ships.  Sky- 
larking thence  became  a  general  term  for  mischievous  froUckiiigy 
and  has  been  abbreviated  to  larking. 

Larva,  from  the  Latin  larva^  a  mask ;  applied  to  an  insect 
in  the  grub  condition,  because  its  true  form  is,  as  it  were, 
masked. — Brand, 

Lash.  To  lash  a  person  is  to  beat  him  with  a  leathern  whip, 
or  with  a  strap.  Hounds  were  formerly  fastened  together  in 
threes  by  leather  straps,  which  were  called  leashes,  and  the  dogs, 
being  sometimes  beaten  with  these  straps,  were  said  to  be '  leashed,' 
hence  '  leashed '  came  to  mean  beaten  with  a  strap.  In  Lyly's 
'  Midas '  (act  iv.  sc.  2)  we  find,  '  If  I  catch  you  in  the  forest,  thou 
fihalt  be  leashed,*  Fit)m  this  the  transition  to  Ui8h  is  easy.  We 
do  not '  lash '  a  person  with  a  stick ;  that  is  '  thrashing '  him. 

Lass.     The  feminine  of  lad,  laddess,  abbreviated  into  hiss. 

Launch.  The  verb  '  to  launch '  a  boat  or  ship  is  from  the 
French  lancer,  to  rush.  The  noun  '  launch,'  a  boat,  is  from  the 
Spanish  lancha,  a  long  boat. 

Latin  and  Greek  Primitiyes.  Dr.  Angus  tells  us  that  'One 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Greek  and  Latin  primitives  [or  roots]  yield 
nearly  13,000  [English]  words.' — Handbook  of  the  English  Tongue^ 
p.  46. 

Lavender,  from  the  Italian  lavanda,  a  washing.  The  name 
is  applied  to  the  plant  because  its  dried  flowers  are  put  away  with 
newly* washed  linen  to  perfume  it.  Yossius  says  the  Bomans  used 
the  flowers  to  perfume  the  water  in  which  they  bathed  (lavo). 

Laverock  is  the  old  English  name  for  the  lark.  Izaak  Walton 
spalls  it '  Leverock '  in  the  *  Angler's  Wish' : — 

Here  see  the  blsckbird  feed  her  vonng. 

Or  the  leverock  buUd  her  n^ttr-^Edit.  1815,  p.  200. 

Law.  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos,  in  his  excellent  work,  'The  Science 
of  Law/  says  that  a  law  is  '  A  command  proceeding  from  the 
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supreme  political  anthorit7 1£  a  Stated  and  addnaod  to  Hia  pMaona 

who  are  ma  salgeots  of  that  anthoatf.'- 

Law  of  OrETitfttioiL  ^Sh^eqiearQ  evidently  nndentood  the 
law  of  gravitation,  althongk  he  \vnA  befbT»  ITewton.  In '  fRrailni 
and  Creemda,'  act  ir.  sc  2,  It  is  tfanB  aUaded  to  ;— 

Tha  atrong  bMB  u^  boDdtng  of  n7  Ion 
It  u  the  Ytxj  eent^  of  ^»  Mitb, , 
Dmring  kU  tiling*  to  It 

Leadenliftll  Market.  Leadenhall  is  a  oormption  of  Tirathf 
Hall,  irom  a  Ui^  market  for  leather  which  fonnarly  existed  thw& 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  Ute  leathier  markoU 

Tl^w■^'ffg  Articles  in  Vewipapan  were  fiisi  adu^ted  by  tlw 
'  Leeds  Mercury.'    They  commenced  in  ISOl. 

T-M^JTig  ftneftioiu  are  questions  put  by  oonnsel  to  a  witaen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to,  or  soggoBt,  the  answer  desired. 
Leading  questions  are  not  allowed  to  be  put  by  the  oonnsel  who 
'  calls '  the  witness.  He  must  not  ask,  for  instance,  '  Did  be 
wear  a  black  coat  1 '  The  question  must  be,  '  What  colour  was  bis 
ooat ! '  or  in  some  dmilar  furm.  Leading  questions  are  permitted 
in  croes-examination. 

'  Lead,  kindly  Lif^llt.'  This  beautiful  hymn  was  written  by  Dr. 
I^ewman,  in  1833,  while  becalmed  in  an  orange  boat  in  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio.  It  first  appeared  in  the  '  British  Majpisine,*  and 
afterwords  in '  The  Lyra  ApoBtolica  '  (Mozley,  Derby,  1836,  p.  28). 

Lead  FencilB.  What  are  called  '  black  lead  pencils  '  hare  no 
lead  in  their  composition.  They  received  their  name  from  the 
leaden  plummets  which  were  used  for  ruling  faint  lines  on  paper, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  graphite  in  Cumberland. 

Leaf.  Anything  flat  and  thin  is  called  a  '  Irn/,'  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  leaves  of  plants.  Thus  we  say  a  fen/' of  paper;  '  turn 
over  fcn/"';  the  let/o[  a  tnble;  gold-fei/,  ic. 

Leap  in  the  dark.  In  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  1 8C8, 
the  late  Lord  Darby  applied  this  phrase  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  was,  however,  not  original ;  it  has  been  traced  to  a  song 
in  the  'British  Museum  Collection'  (H.  ICOl,  p.  02),  where  it 
occurs  in  the  line  : 

All  yon  that  miut  take  a  lenp  in  (be  dark. 

Thomas  Hobbes  on  his  death-bed  (1679)  is  reported  to  have  said, 
'  I  am  taking  a  frightful  leap  into  the  dark,'  which  is  not  unlike 
the  exclamation  of  Babelais  in  his  last  illness, '  I  am  going  to  the 
Qreat  Ferhapa.' 
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Leap  Year  is  a  year  of  366  days.  Every  fourth  year  is  a  leap 
year,  except  such  years  as  complete  centuries,  and  whose  numbers, 
after  suppressing  the  two  ciphers,  are  not  divisible  by  four.  Thus 
the  years  1700  and  1800  were  not  leap  years,  and  1900  will  not 
be,  although  1896  and  1904  will.  The  year  2000,  being  divisible 
by  four,  will  be  a  leap  year.  *  Leap  year '  is  a  singularly  inappro- 
priate name.  We  do  not '  leap  over '  or  '  omit '  a  day ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  thrust  one  in.    See  Bissextile. 

Leases  for  99  years.  Leases  were  formerly  granted  for  100 
years;  lessees  frequently  granted  under-leases,  in  which  they 
reserved  the  reversion  of  the  last  year  to  enable  them  to  recover 
rents  by  distress.  '  Careless  and  ignorant  practitioners  followed 
these  forms  of  demise  in  cases  where  the  reason  for  thorn  did  not 
exist,  until  terms  of  99  years  grew  into  a  custom.'  Another 
reason  may  probably  have  been  the  restriction  of  corporations,  or 
ecclesiasticEd  persons,  from  demising  lands  for  terms  longer  than 
100  years.  This  would  lead  naturally  to  demises  whose  durations 
were  just  within  the  prohibited  period.  'A  lease  for  more  than 
ninety-nine  years  does  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  constitute  a 
freehold.' —  Wharton, 

LeaslL  As  applied  to  game  means  three.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  laisse^  a  strap  or  thong.  Formerly  hounds 
were  strapped  together,  and  led  by  threes^  three  hounds  so  bound 
being  called  '  a  l^ish.'  From  the  hounds  the  transition  to  the  game 
was  easy,  so  that  'a  leash  of  hares'  has  come  to  mean  t^ree, 
although  the  term  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the 
word  from  which  it  is  taken. 

Leasing.  Leasing,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  leasung,  false,  is  an 
old  English  word  for  lying.  In  Psalm  iv.  2  we  have  '  How  long 
will  ye  love  vanity  or  seek  after  leasing  V  In  *  Twelfth  Nighty' 
act  i.  sc.  5,  Shakespeare  has  'Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with 
lecuingy  for  thou  speakest  well  of  fools.'  And  Spenser,  in  the 
*  Faery  Queene,'  1.  vi.  48,  says,  *  But  that  false  pilgrim  which  that 
leasing  told.'  This  word  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  leasing, 
gleaning,  which  comes  from  lea,  a  field;  nor  with  another  old 
English  word,  leese,  to  lose,  used  in  Wycliffs  translation  of 
Matthew  ix.  29,  *  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  leese  it.'  This  is 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  leasan,  to  lose.  Wycliff  has  still  another 
leese,  which  comes  from  the  Latin  kesus,  to  hurt — *  The  princes  of 
the  people  sought  to  leese  him.' 

Leathern  Bottles.  Castor  oil  is  imported  from  India  in  bottles 
made  of  buffido  hide.  They  are  called  duppers  or  dubbers.  Each 
dupper  contains  aboiit  80  lbs. 
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Leave.  To  take  leave.  In  old  French  and  Engliah  theplinue 
to  '  a«k  leave,'  or  '  take  leave,'  was  always  completed  by  the  words 
'  to  go.'  '  It  is  a  modom  barbarism  which  Las  dropped  the  sigoifi- 
aint  IsBt  words,  and  put  in  the  absurd  "  my." '  A  inodcm 
Greek,  in  quitting  the  presence  of  a  superior,  asks  penniasJOD  to 
leave,  Buying, '  I  ask  your  leave.'  The  same  ciiBtom  prevails  in 
Ceylon ;  a  Cingalese  geutleman,  either  in  his  own  language  or  in 
English,  nlwaj's  say^,  '  ]  take  your  left ve,' which,  whether  clearer  in 
expression  or  no,  is  nt  any  rato  moro  polite. 

Leave  Bome  for  manners.  This  is  often  used  as  a  direction  to 
children  in  eating.  The  same  adiice  will  be  found  in  the  Apo- 
crjiiha,  Ecclesiasticiis  xxsi.  17. 

Ledeo.     This  is  an  old  Englinh  word  derivoil  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laden,  which  the  dictionaries  define  as  '  language,'  and    ^ 
usually  explain  by  saying  that  it  originally  meant '  Latin.'    ifane,  M 
in  his  '  Glossary,'  gives  the  same  riefinttion,  and  quotes  instances  of  ^ 
its  use  by    Chancer,    Spenser,    Fairfax  and    I>i'!iyton.     Ch.iuoer 
writes : — 

Hiniiigh  vhlch  Bbe  andcratodfl  well  every  thiog 

That  toy  finite  m>7  ia  hit  kdm  faine, 

And  couibe  be  answer  in  his  ttdtn  ignin.— Oml.  Tu!it,  10749. 


And  could  the  Uddm  ol  the  gods  nnfald. 

Fatry  Q,»tau,  in.  xL  19. 

Fbu&x,  in  his  '  Translation  of  Tasso,'  saya: — 
A  wondrous  bird  nmong  the  rest  there  Rew, 
llei  ItJtn  was  like  human  langunge  true. — xvi.  IJ. 

And  Drayton, '  Polyolbion,'  lii.  p.  905,  says ; — 

The  tifcit  of  the  birds  mort  perftutly  she  knew. 

Xares,  in  reference  to  these  quotations,  says,  '  It  is  observable 
tliat  all  of  these,  except  Spenser,  apply  it  to  the  speech  ofbirdt,  of 
which  Chancer  sets  tiiem  the  example.'  But  Karcs,  having  got 
hold  of  tie  derivation  from  the  word  Latin,  did  not  see  that  the 
poets  were  ou  the  right  trnck,  and  that  all  the  dictionary  makers 
had  be«n  wrong.  We  have  no  example  of  the  use  of  the  verb  to 
lede,  but  it  is  quite  clear,  by  analogy,  that  lede  was  identical  with 
the  German  lied,  which  is  defined  as  '  warbling,  singing,  song,  air ' ; 
and  tliat  leden,  in  English,  meant  simply  the  tonga  of  bird*.  In 
fact,  '  leden,  is  exactly  what  Mendelssohn  meant  when  he  named 
his  evquiaite  collection  of.  wordless  aira  Lieder  ohne  WSrte,  'songs 
without  words,'  The  attempt  to  derive '  leden '  &om  the  word  I^tin, 
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simply  from  an  accidental  resemblance  in  form,  is  absurd  and 
ridiculous. 

Ledge,  or  Lege.  All  monosyllables  ending  in  egt  are  spelt 
with  the  cf,  as  pledge,  sledge,  <kc.  In  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  the  d  is  omitted,  with  the  exception  of  knowledge  and 
*  acknowlecfgo.' 

Ledger-fishing.  From  the  Saxon  licjan,  to  lie.  In  ledger- 
fishing  a  weight  is  attached  to  the  line,  about  four  feet  from  the 
bait.  The  weight  lies  still,  but  the  bait  sways  from  side  to  side 
with  the  motion  of  the  stream.  Izaak  Walton  says,  *  That  I  call 
a  ledger  bait  which  is  made  to  lie  or  rest  in  one  certain  place.' — 
Complete  Angler,  L  8, 

Lee,  of  a  ship.  The  '  lee  side '  of  a  ship  is  that  which  lies,  or 
is  inclined  downwards  when  driven  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The 
Dutch  phrase  expresses  this  meaning  clearly  ;  it  is  c?c  lij  zijde,  the 
lie  side. 

Left,  in  the  sense  of  departed.  It  is  common  to  write,  *  Thomas 
left  this  morning.'  This  is  incorrect,  unless  the  name  of  the  place 
which  is  left  be  added  or  indicated.  *  Thomas  left  here,*  or  *  Thomas 
left  Oxford,*  are  correct  forms. 

Left  Hand.  '  The  left  hand  is  that  which  is  leaved,  leaved, 
left,  or  which  we  are  taught  to  leave  out  of  use  when  one  hand 
only  is  employed.' — Home  Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley, 

Left  in  the  lurch.  This  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  the 
gaming-table.  A  lurch  is  where  one  player  makes  every  point, 
before  his  opponent  makes  one.  The  word  in  French  is  lourche ; 
in  German  lurtsc/i ;  and  in  Italian  lurcio. 

Legal  Tender.  The  tender  of  a  larger  sum  than  the  amount 
due  is  a  legal  tender,  but  the  creditor  cannot  be  compelled  to  give 
change.  Thus,  in  the  possible  case  of  a  debt  of  96^.  which,  under 
some  penalty,  the  debtor  is  bound  to  pay  by  noon  of  a  certain  day, 
if  he  tenders  to  the  creditor  ten  Bank  of  England  10^.  notes  a 
minute  before  twelve  o'clock  of  the  appointed  day,  it  is  a  legal 
tender  of  the  amount  due ;  but,  if  the  creditor  should  refuse  to  give 
change,  the  debtor,  not  having  time  to  procui-e  smaller  money, 
must  either  submit  to  lose  the  4Z.  of  excess,  or  become  liable  to  the 
penalty  for  default  of  due  payment.  The  Coinage  Act  (33  Vic. 
cap.  10)  declares  that  a  tender  of  money  in  payment  'shall  be  a 
legal  tender  in  the  case  of  gold  coins  for  a  payment  of  any  amount ; 
in  the  case  of  silver  coins,  for  a  payment  of  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing 40^.,  but  for  no  greater  amount ;  in  the  case  of  bronze  coins,  for 
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a  pnymeot  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  Is.,  but  for  no  greater 
amount,'  '  If  a  debtor  tender  to  bis  ci-editor  tbe  nmouot  dae  hi 
legal  tender  money,  and  it  be  refused,  tbe  debt  ia  not  thereby 
cancelled ;  tho  creditor  may  sue  for  it  afterwards,  but  the  costs  of 
tbe  action  wiU  be  thrown  upon  him.' — Jevon, 

L^em  poue  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  ready  money,  oftea 
met  with  in  old  writere.  In  Ozell'a  'Kobelais'  we  find,  'They 
were  all  at  our  service  for  tbe  Ugem  pone';  and  in  Minshall's 
'  Essayea  in  Prison,'  p,  26,  we  have : — '  But  in  this,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  abated ;  alt  their  speech  is  kgent  poTte.'  The  origin  is  curioua. 
Tbe  portion  of  F^ilm  cxix,  appointed  for  tbe  25th  day  of  tbe 
niontii  baa  the  title  '  Legem  poae,'  being  tbe  first  words  in  tbe 
Lutin  version.  These  words  occurring  in  tbe  Berviee  on  the  great 
piiy  liny,  March  25tb,  were  associated  with  payment,  and  became 
II  ycueriil  Bynonyni  for  prompt  cash.  From  this  use  of  tbe  words 
also  arose  another  proverbial  expression,  '  Post  the  pony,'  meaning 
put  down  tbe  money. 

Leek,  Onion,  Oarlic.  The  leek  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
plant  of  the  Allium  tribe  known  in  England  in  pre-Saxon  times, 
and  it  is  probably  from  the  fondness  of  tbe  Keltic  tribes  for  this 
esculent  that  their  descendants,  the  Welsh,  still  retain  it  as  an 
emblem  of  their  nationality.  The  feac,  or  leak,  was  also  on  im- 
portant table  vegetable  amongst  tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  for  they  called 
their  gardens '  leek  gardens '{?eao-/«ii),  and  the  gardener  was  a  'leek- 
ward  '  (leac-u-eard).  As  other  species  of  the  same  tribe  were  intro- 
duced, they  also  were  called  leeks,  with  a  prefix  denoting  some 
peculiarity.  Thus  garlic  was  anciently  gar-kac,  the  leek  with  a 
spear  {gar),  from  the  spear-like  stem  and  head  of  the  seed  vessel ; 
and  onion  was  enne-hac,  or  one-leek,  from  its  not  throwing  off  side 
hulbe.    See  Garlic. 

Leighton  Snzzard.  Tbe  latter  word  in  this  name  was  formerly 
written  '  Beau  desart,'  from  the  Norman  beau,  fair,  or  Iwautiful, 
and  demrt,  woody, 

Lely.  The  family  name  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  was  Van  d^r  Vaa*, 
Sir  Pcl«r's  grandfather  was  n  Dutch  perfumer,  whose  '  sign '  was  a 
vale  of  lilies.  Sir  Peter's  fiitber  ran  away  and  entered  tbe  British 
army.  Ho  discarded  bis  proper  patronymic,  and  adopted  bis 
father's  shop  sign,  Lilly,  or  Lely,  as  a  aui'name. 

Lent,     The  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the  month  of  March  was 

Lenet-motMt,  length  month,  from  tbe  rapid  lengthening  of  the  days 

^£  Uareh,    The  word  Lent  is  a  contraction  of  the  name  of  the 
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month.  The  forty  days'  fast,  now  so  called,  was  instituted  by 
Pope  Telesphorus,  a.d.  130.  It  was  first  observed  in  England 
about  the  year  640. 

Leopard.  The  leopard  was  anciently  believed  to  be  a  mongrel 
of  the  male  panther  or  '  pard,  and  a  lioness ;  hence  the  double 
name  ho,  or  lion-pard.  The  error  descended  to  modem  times. 
Fuller,  in  *A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,*  vol.  i.  p.  195,  says, 
*  Leopards  and  mules  are  properly  no  creatures.'  The  leopard  haa 
long  been  known  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  the  genus  Felia, 

Leprosy.  This  was  formerly  called  in  England  the  '  linenless 
disease,'  which  phrase,  according  to  Mr.  William  Howitt  (*  Northern 
Heights  of  London '),  *  denotes  the  true  cause  of  leprosy — the 
wearing  of  woollen  garments  next  the  skin  ;  for  through  wearing 
these  garments  till  saturated  with  perspiration  the  skin  becomes 
diseased.'  Formerly  leprosy  was  very  prevalent  in  this  country, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  linen  and  cotton  garments,  and  more 
frequent  washing,  it  has  almost  disappeared. 

Less,  Lesser.  '  Less '  is  generally  used  as  the  comparative  of 
much,  while  *  lesser '  is  generally  contrasted  with  gi-eat.  Less 
means  '  not  so  much  * ;  lesser  means  '  not  so  large.' 

Let.  There  are  two  distinct  and  opposite  meanings  to  this 
word ;  to  permit  and  to  hinder,  *  Let  me  go '  is  an  example  of 
the  first.  This  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Uztan,  The  second 
meaning  is  retained  in  the  law  phrase  '  without  let  or  hindrance,' 
and  is  used  in  Komans  i.  18 — '  Oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come 
unto  you,  but  was  let  hitherto.*  This  use  of  the  word  comes  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lettan. 

Letter-writing.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  all  letters,  even  of  the  most  private  nature,  were 
written  in  Latin.  About  the  time  of  Edward's  accession,  French, 
which  had  been  the  spoken  language  of  the  Court  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  began  to  be  used  in  written  correspondence.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  English  language,  in  pursuance  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  was  made  the  language  of  legislation.  The 
oldest  known  private  letter  in  English  is  one  written  to  Sir  John 
Pelham  by  his  wife  in  1399. 

Lettuce.  The  name  of  this  plant  in  the  Latin  is  lactuca,  from 
lac,  milk.  It  was  so  named  fi-om  the  milky  sap  which  exudes 
when  the  stem  of  the  plant  is  cut.  It  was  inti*oduced  into  Eng- 
land hx)m  Holland  about  the  year  1520. 

Levant,    '  Levant '  means  simply  the  east|  though  it  in  genec^^ 


al!y  confined  in  ita  uee  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  the  coasts  of  Egj'pt,  Syria,  nnil  Asia  Sliuor.  The  word  is 
Italian,  and  Giguilics  rUiiKj,  alluding  to  the  sun  risiug  in  the  east.  ■ 

Lewd,  '  That  Uiv<l,  which  meant  at  one  time  no  more  than  lay, 
01-  imlearaed  (the  lewd  people  the  lay  people),  should  come  to 
signify  the  sinful,  the  vicious,  is  not  a  little  worthy  of  note.' — 
Troich.  The  Caxton  Society  published  a  '  Eomanco  of  EngliKche  of 
the  hegynnyng  of  the  woiid,  and  of  al  that  a  hwed  man  hath  need 
for  to  knawe  for  hele  of  soul,' 

Lewes.  The  name  of  this  Sitsscx  town  '  is  derived  from  the 
old  French  Lea  nees,  the  waters,  as  expressive  of  its  stato  when  iJie 
levels  north  and  south  of  the  town  were  flooded  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.' — Howe.  Mr.  Chumock,  however,  thinks  it 
'cornea  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  klmic,  a  word  expressive  of  the 
gradual  oacent  which  tlie  eastern  termination  of  the  Down  inakeM  ,1 
from  the  river,  joined  to  the  old  British  name  of  the  stream  leca,  ^ 
or  1st,  whence  Maw-ise,  hlaiw-cse,  J/'-wfu.' 

Iiiat>  The  word  '  lias,'  as  applied  to  lime,  is  merely  a  provincial 

Eronunciation  of  the  word  layers,  iu  allusion  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
mesfone  in  strata  or  layers,  between  the  oolite  and  the  new  red 
Bandatone. 

Libel,  from  the  Latin  ItheUiis,  a  little  book  ;  generally  used  in 
the  sense  of  pasquinade,  lampoon,  &c.  Libel  may  he  defined  as 
published  slander.  It  is  punishable  under  the  criminal  law  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  defendant  cannot  plead  the  truth  of 
his  statements  in  justification,  because  he  is  not  to  be  punished 
for  the  falsehood,  but  for  the  provocation.  In  an  action  for  damages 
in  a  civil  court,  he  may  however  plead,  in  defence,  that  his  stato- 
ment  is  true.  The  communication  of  libellous  matter  to  on«  person 
has  been  held  to  be  a  publication.  '  Written  or  printed  slanders 
are  libels.' — Bouvier.  Lord  Ellenboroiigh  was  the  author  of  the 
legal  maxim,  '  The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.'  He 
used  the  words  at  a  trial,  adding,  '  If  the  language  used  was  true, 
the  person  would  sufler  more  than  if  it  was  false,' 

Liberals.  This  word,  ns  applied  to  a  political  party,  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  name  of  '  The  Liberal,'  a  periodical  of  advanced 
views  on  politics  and  religioo,  which  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his 
friends  established  about  the  year  1815. 

Jt.  This  symbol  for  a  pound  sterling  is  a  contraction  of  the 
Itftin  word  libra,  a  pound.  The  contraction  was  originally  to  the 
letters  lih.,  the  usual  mark  of  abbreviation,  a  dash  or  line  over  the 
ktteifl,  being  used  to  signify  the  contracted  form  of  the  word.     In 
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dottdng  the  %  a  careless  or  rapid  writer  woiild  sometimes,  as  many 
modem  writers  do,  make  the  dot  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  a  dash 
or  short  line.  Thus  l\h,  came  to  have  two  strokes  or  dashes,  one 
for  the  abbreviation,  and  the  other  to  represent  the  dot  of  the  i. 
By  and  by  the  %  was  dropped  as  unnecessary,  and  the  word  stood 
as  ^.,  but  the  two  strokes  were  retained.  This  was  found  to  inter- 
fere with  the  ft),  the  symbol  used  for  a  pound  weight,  which  had  only 
one  dash  for  the  abbreviation,  and  so  the  h  was  omitted  where  the 
mark  meant  money.  The  two  dashes  or  strokes  were,  however,  per- 
petuated, and  the  £  with  its  crosses  is  now  known  all  over  the 
world  as  the  symbol  of  an  English  pound  sterling. 

Library,  from  the  Ijatin  Whraria^  a  bookseller's  shop.  It  is 
derived  from  ^t6er,  the  thin  coat  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Egyptian 
plant  papyrus,  which  was  the  material  upon  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Komans  wrote  their  books.  The  word  paper  is  also 
derived  horn  papyrus, 

Licgan,  Lecgan.  These  are  two  Anglo-Saxon  terms,  from 
which  are  derived  a  large  number  of  English  words ;  as  lie,  lay, 
layer,  lair,  belay,  outlay,  relay,  law  (laid  down),  lea,  ley,  ledge, 
ledger  (the  book  that  lies  on  the  desk),  low,  lower,  lowlands,  «tc. 

Lich  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a  dead  body.  *  Lichfield  in 
Staffordshire  hath  that  name  of  the  Lidi^  (more  rightly  to  be  pro- 
nounced Lighes)f  to  wit,  dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  slain  there.* — 
Verstegan.  Lichgate  is  a  covered  gateway  to  a  churchyard,  where 
a  corpse  brought  for  burial  was  detained  under  shelter,  while  the 
priest  was  fetched  to  commence  the  funeral  service. 

Lie  in  lavender.  To  lie  in  lavender  was  anciently  to  lie  in 
pawn.  The  following  quotations  show  the  former  use  of  the 
phrase : — *  But  the  poore  gentleman  paies  so  deere  for  the  lavender 
it  is  laid  up  in,  that  if  it  lies  long  at  a  broker's  house,  he  seemes  to 
buy  his  apparel  twice.* — Greene's  Imp,  Harl,  Misc.  v.  405.  *  And 
a  black  satten  of  his  own  to  go  before  her  in ;  which  suit,  for  the 
more  sweet'ning,  now  lies  in  lavender* — Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man 
Out  of  Ins  Humour f  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Lieutenant.  The  usual  pronunciation  of  this  word — ^leftenant 
— ^probably  arose  from  the  custom  of  printing  the  letter  u  as  a  r. 
In  the  *  Colonial  Becords,*  relating  to  New  York,  the  word  is  in- 
variably spelt  lieiTtenant.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  word  is  in 
'  Chevy  Chase,'  which  Professor  Skeat  reproduces  in  his '  Speci- 
mens of  Engli^  literature,'  1871,  i.  122.  The  passage  in  which 
it  oocurs  18  as  follows  : — '  That  dougheti  duglas,  lyff-tenant  of  the 
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mtirclios,  be  lay  slean  cliyvut  trithin.'  Professor  Skeat  thinks  the 
dale '  probiibly  after  1 160.' 

Lightninf  Conductors.  Professor  Silliman  says  that  light- 
ning conduttora  cannot  be  relied  on  unless  they  t«i'miuate  in  some 
part  where  the  earth  is  permanently  wet.  He  advises,  therefore, 
thiitthe  conductor  i<hould  terminate  in  tbo  wnter  of  a  welt,  or  in 
Bowe  othar  wat«r  that  never  fails.  The  Proffesor's  orni  liouM  was 
struck.  althougK  he  had  lightning  conductors,  but  he  found  that 
they  terminated  in  dry  soil  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 

Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  hetween.  A  line  in  Camp- 
bell's '  Pleasures  of  Hojw.'     Blair,  in  the  '  Grave,'  haa  r 

Both  writers,  however,  appear  to  have  borrowed  from  John  Norris, 
who  died  in  1711.    In  his  poem  '  Transient  Delights'  is  tlie  line — 

Lilac.  In  the  south  of  Scotland  this  flowering  tree  is  called 
the  lili/-aik,  or  lily-oak.  The  word  lilac  is  generally  thought  to  be 
Persian  ;  if  ho,  the  similarity  is  very  curious. 

Limber.  The  '  limber '  of  a  cannon  or  howitzer  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  gun  as  a  tender  has  to  a  locomotive  engine ;  it  carries 
the  ammunition,  and  the  necessary  moveable  furniture.  In  action 
it  is  removed  from  tlie  gun,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  work- 
ing gunners.  To  '  limber  up '  and  retreat  or  pursue  is  the  work  of 
but  a  few  moments. 

Limbo.  To  be  in  limbo  is  now  used  as  equivalent  to  being  in 
gaol.  Formerly  it  was  used  to  denote  a  plajx  fabled  as  being  an 
the  bordora  of  hell,  and  the  word  was  sometimes  used  to  denote 
hell  it«etf.  Shakespeare  seems  to  use  it  in  this  latter  sense  in 
the  line — 

A.  far  from  heU  ts  Limbo  a  from  ULss. 

Lintekonu.  The  name  of  tbis  suburb  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a  lime  warehouse  formerly  existing  there.  Pepya,  in 
his  'Diary'  (9th  October,  1661),  says,  'By  coach  to  Captain 
Marshe's  at  Limehouse,  to  a  house  that  hath  been  their  anceetora' 
for  this  250  years,  close  by  the  Lime-house  which  gives  the  name 
to  the  place,'  In  '  An  Account  of  Millwall,'  publiRhed  in  1853,  the 
writ«r  says  the  limehouse  is  there  to  this  day,  and  he  adds,  '  these 
limekilns  must  have  existed  for  450  years.' 

Liack-pio.  A  linchpin  is  a  pin  placed  through  an  opening  at 
the  end  of  an  axle-tree,  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  sbding  off. 
Ml  nc  of  the  modem  dictionaries  give  any  etymology,  bnt  Ktiley 
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suggests  link-pin,  which  seems  reasonable.  Worcester  defines  the 
verb  to  link,  thus : — *  To  join  or  connect  by  something  which 
serves  as  a  bond  of  connection ;  to  connect ;  to  conjoin ;  to  unite ; 
to  bind ;  to  tie.' 

Lincoln.  An  old  proverb  says  '  The  Devil  looks  over  Lincoln.' 
'  The  tower  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  the  highest  in  England,  and 
when  the  spire  was  standing  on  it,  it  must,  if  in  proportion,  have 
exceeded  that  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  which  was  525  feet.  The  monks 
are  said  to  have  been  so  proud  of  this  structure  that  they  thought 
the  devil  looked  upon  it  with  an  envious  eye,  whence  the  proverb 
of  a  man  who  looks  insidious  and  malignant,  *  He  looks  as  the 
devil  did  over  Lincoln'  (*Parl.  Gazetteer,'  vol.  iii.  p.  118).  A 
more  probable  theory  is  that  the  proverb  originated  in  the  circum- 
stance that  a  small  figure  of  the  devil  stands  on  the  top  of  Lincoln 
Collie  at  Oxford. 

LincohiBhire  Bagpipes.  In  the  *  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,' 
act  L  sc.  2,  Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  speak  of  *  The  drone  of  a 
Lincolnshire  bagpipe.'  Some  commentators  on  Shakespeare  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  from  this  passage  that  Lincolnshire  was 
colonised  by  immigrants  from  Scotland.  They  are  wrong;  the 
phrase  has  no  reference  to  the  musical  instruments  known  as  hag^ 
pipes,  but  applies  to  the  croaking  of  the  innumerable  frogs  which 
fioiuish  in  the  fenny  portions  of  that  county. 

Lincoln's  Inn  is  so  named  from  an  Earl  of  Lincoln  who  had  a 
mansion  on  the  site.  It  became  an  Inn  of  Court  in  1310.  luiso 
Jones  laid  out  the  fine  square  called  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1620. 
It  is  thought  by  some  to  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  gi*eat  pyra- 
mid of  Egypt,  but  this  is  an  crrcr.  The  pyramid  is  764  feet  square ; 
the  square  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  82 1  by  625  feet.  There  was  formerly 
a  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     It  was  pulled  down  in  1848. 

Ling  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  termination  signifying  immaturity, 
and  in  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  it  is  now  used,  it  implies  some- 
thing either  small  or  young.  Thus  darling  is  'little  dear,'  whilst 
yearling,  firstling,  duckling,  gosling,  stripling,  and  foundling,  all 
convey  the  notion  of  tender  age. 

Lingua  Franca  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  language  of 
France.  It  is  a  dialect  of  corrupt  Italian,  mixed  with  many 
words  of  modem  Greek  and  other  languages,  which  is  spoken  on 
both  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Liquor.  The  verb  *  to  liquor '  ia  commonly  thought  to  be  of 
American  origin,  yet  we  are  told^  in  '  Athenise  Oxonienses,'  that  an 
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Irish  singer^  named  Qainy  so  pleased  Oliver  Oromwell  «t  Ozfotd, 
that  Oliver,  who  loved  a  good  voice  andinatanuaeiital  miuic  well, 
heard  him  with  great  delight,  and  liquored  him  wifch  sacsk,  saying : 
''  Mr.  Quin,  you  have  done  very  well ;  what  can  I  do  for  you  t  kcJ* ' 

LiMOme.  This  contraction  of  the  word  lUhuom/B^  in  the  flense 
of  supple  or  flexible,  which  until  lately  has  had  hat  a  local  nae, 
is  now,  on  the  authority  of  Tennyson,  admitted  into  the  dic- 
tionaries. 

Lithography  (literally,  writing  on  stone)  was  invented  by  a 
Grermon  named  Sennefolder  about  1796.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1800,  but  did  not  come  into  geniteal  use 
until  1817.    Mr.  Ackermann,  of  the  Strand,  first  popmariaed  it. 

Little  Britain.  This  London  locality  is  so  named  from  its 
having  been  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  or 
Brittany,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

Liturgy  in  Greek  and  formerly  in  English  meant  any  public 
work  or  service.  It  is  now  confined  in  its  use  to  the  public  service 
of  worship  and  prayer. 

Liverpool.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  this  name 
signifies  simply  the  iX)ol  where  small  trading  vessels  livered,  or  de- 
livered, their  cargoes.  To  '  liver '  a  ship,  in  Eastern  Scotland,  is 
to  discharge  her  cargo.  *  Unlivery '  in  Admiralty  law  means  the 
same  thing. 

Livery.  This  word  was  formerly  of  much  wider  significance 
than  now.  In  the  case  of  servants  it  comprised  meat,  drink, 
lodging,  and  a  pui-t,  at  least,  of  tho  clothing.  In  ref<M*cnce  to 
visitors,  to  whom  it  was  also  applied,  it  meimt  all  their  meat  and 
drink,  which  latter  was  rather  bountifully  served  both  by  day  and 
night.  The  following  extract  from  an  account  of  a  feast  given  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Ilampton  Court  gives  an  illustration  of  this 
use  of  the  woi*d,  and  affords  a  curious  insight  into  the  manners  of 
the  times.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  chambei-s  were  fitted  up  for 
the  guests,  and  *  Every  chamber  had  a  l»asin  and  an  ewer  of  syluer, 
a  great  livery  pot  of  sylver,  and  some  gilt ;  yea  and  some  chambers 
had  two  liveri/  poia  with  wine  and  beere,  a  boule,  a  goblet,  and  a 
pot  of  sylver  to  drink  in,  both  for  wine  and  })eere ;  a  sylver 
candlestick  both  white  and  plaine,  having  on  it  two  sizes,  and  a 
staflT  torche  of  waxe,  a  fine  manchet,  and  a  cheat  loaf.' 

Spenser  tells  us  tho  meaning  of  the  word  in  his  time,  as 
follows : — *  What  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  England  know 
well  enough,  namely,  that  is,  allowance  of  horse  meat,  as  to  keep 
horses  at  Uvery^  tho  which  word,  I  guess,  is  derived  from  livering 
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OT  delivering  forth  their  nightly  food.  So  in  great  houses  the  livery 
is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that  is  their  evening  allow- 
ance of  drink.  A.nd  the  livery  is  also  the  upper  weed  which  a 
servant  man  weareth,  so  called,  as  I  suppose,  for  that  it  was  de- 
livered and  taken  from  him  at  pleasure.' 

Llan,  This  prefix  to  the  name  of  a  locality  occurs  in  upwards 
of  450  places  in  Wales.  The  word  is  Celtic,  and  signifies  an  en- 
closure. It  afterwards  came  to  mean  a  sacred  enclosure,  or  church- 
yard. Where  it  now  occurs,  it  is  generally  the  prefix  of  the  name 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  of  the  place  is  dedicated. 

Lloyd's.  The  institution  known  by  this  name  in  connection 
with  marine  insurance  originated  a.d.  1710,  in  a  coffee-house  kept 
by  one  Lloyd,  in  Abchurch  Lane.  It  was  removed  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  1774. 

LL.  Whisky.  This  is  a  particular  '  brand '  of  whisky,  blended 
by  Messrs.  Kmahan  of  Dublin.  It  is  so  named  fi'om  the  fact 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
1807-13,  having  been  supplied  with  a  small  quantity,  desired  Messrs. 
Kinahan  to  reserve  for  him  all  they  had  of  that  kind.  The  cask 
was  accordingly  marked  *  LL.',  and  under  that  designation  the 
same  quality  of  whisky  has  been  popular  ever  since. 

Llyn  in  Welsh  local  names  means  a  lake,  or  pool,  as  Lli/n  Glas, 
the  blue  pool ;  Lli/n  Cochy  the  red  pool,  &c. 

Loafer.  *  An  old  Dutchman  settled  at  New  York  and  acquired 
a  large  fortune.  He  had  an  only  daughter,  and  a  young  American 
fell  in  love  with  her.  The  father  forbad  him  the  house,  but  the 
daughter  encouraged  him.  Whenever  the  old  merchant  saw  the 
lover  about  the  premises,  he  used  to  say  to  his  daughter,  *  There 
is  that  "  lofer  "  of  yours,  the  idle,  good  for  nothing,  <tc.,'  and  so 
an  idle  man,  hanging  about,  came  to  be  called  a  '^  lofer ; "  how  the 
letter  a  got  into  the  word  is  not  known.'  This  originally  appeared 
in  *  Not^  and  Queries,'  but  has  been  adopted  by  Bartlett  in  his 
*  Dictionary  of  Americanisms.' 

Lobster.  The  word  *  lobster '  as  applied  to  soldiers  is  of  very 
old  date.  In  Clarendon's  *  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  iii.  91,  edit. 
1849,  it  is  stated  that  in  1643,  *  Sir  William  Waller  received  from 
London  a  fresh  regiment  of  500  horse  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Arthur  Hasleng,  which  were  so  prodigiously  armed  that  they 
were  called  by  the  King's  party  "  the  regiment  of  lobsters,*  becaoae 
of  their  bright  iron  shells  with  which  they  were  covered ;  being 
perfect  cuirassiers,  and  were  the  first  seen  so  armed,  on  either 
side.' 
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Local  Hames.  Xames  of  plnces  were  originally  deecriptiTe 
Kordt  applii^able  to  ibe  locality,  wbeUier  hilly,  ilat,  monntaiiianH, 
on  theJituiks  of  rivers,  woody,  or  har«.  To  theee  genei'al  features, 
prefixes  or  afOxea  were  added  by  the  settlers  to  denote  circum- 
slances  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  Bettlement,  These  com- 
pound appellations,  or  their  separate  roots,  much  disguised  iu  thi 
lapRe  of  ages,  may  generally  be  traced  in  the  modem  names  of 

In  the  nrticle' Names  op  Rivehs'  {which  see),  it  is  shoivn  that  1 
nearly  all  river  names  are  C'ltic.  Th'B  is  tnie  also  of  the  namw  I 
originally  given  to  all  remarkable  nntunil  features,  e&  hills,  vnlleyt^.' j 
plains,  woods,  morasses,  I'ocks,  waterfalls,  and  so  on. 

They  are  commonly  monoayllables,  as  pen  or  Jen, 
mountain ;  dun,  a  hill  fortress ;  dol,  a  plain  ;  bryn,  a  ridge  ;  rtuft,  \ 
a  moor ;  eraig,  a  rock ;  tor,  a  projecting  rock ;  ard,  high  or  great  J 
ciom,  a  valley,  or  cap-shnped  depRssion ;  llvxh,  a  lake  or  morui :  ■ 
tif,  a  place  or  dwelling ;  Uan,  an  enclosure ;  ninn,  a  district,  ana 
wanf,  a  valley.  These  and  others  enter  into  a  largo  number  of 
r-amea.  In  fact,  ns  Mr.  Tiiylor  says  ('  Wortl.s  and  Place!!,'  p.  'IfiG), 
'  Over  the  whoK-  litnil  iiliiiiM  tvery  liviT  immo  is  (.'eltie,  most  of 
the  shire  names  contain  Celtic  roots,  and  a  sprinkling  of  names  of 
hills,  valleys,  and  fortresses  bears  witness  that  the  Celt  was  the 
aboriginal  poBsessor  of  the  soil.'  When  the  Anglo-Soxona  ovei^ 
ran  the  country,  tliey  gave  names  of  tbcir  own  to  their  ^ttlements, 
or  added  something  t«  the  Celtic  names  already  existing.  Most  of 
these  affixes  have  the  meaning  of  enclosure  or  dwelling.  The 
following  are  to  be  fonnd — sometimes  disgui'ied  by  alterations  of 
spelling — in  many  modem  names.  Wherever  they  are  so  found 
tbey  are  indicative  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  : — ton,  ham,  wick,  stead, 
■et,  worth,  hay,  cote,  sal,  fold. 

Danish  and  Xorwegian  affixes  came  later.  The  following  are 
all  Norse  affixes,  and  have  the  same  general  meaning  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  just  quoted: — Byr,  by,  thorp,  loft,  thwaite,  will, 
garth,  beck,  haugh,  nith,  tan,  date,  fell,  and  holm.  Where  these 
words  form  part  of  a  name,  it  is  evidence  that  the  place  was  a 
Danish  settlement. 

In  Celtic  compound  words  the  noun  is  generally  placed  first ; 
the  adjective  foUowing.  The  word  dun,  for  instance,  means  a  hill 
fortress,  and  we  find  it  in  such  nam<»i  as  Diinmow,  Dunstable, 
Dunkeld,  and  Dunleary.  When  the  Saxons  came  they  frequently 
retained  the  word  dun  in  its  original  sense,  but  removing  the 
Celtic  adjectival  suffix,  placed  an  adjective  of  their  own,  according 
to  the  genius  of  their  language,  before  tlte  noun,  and  in  this  way 
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obtained  the  names  Huntingdon,  Farringdon,  Croydon,  Clarendon, 
and  numerous  others. 

Fordy  in  the  names  of  the  many  hundreds  of  places  in  which 
it  occurs,  always  signifies  a  passage  (ford)  across  a  stream.  Gait 
always  means  passage,  as  in  Rtigatty  the  passage  through  the 
Surrey  hills.  Gatton  in  the  same  locality  is  Gatetown.  Bamsgate, 
Margate,  Sandgate,  Westgate,  and  Kingsgate  are  all  near  passages 
through  the  Kentish  cliffs. 

Bury  as  a  suffix  always  means  an  encloced  or  fortified  camp. 
The  word  seems  to  have  been  used  in  this  sense  by  Celts,  Saxons, 
and  Danes.  There  are  hundreds  of  names  of  English  places 
haying  this  termination.  In  one  county  alone,  Wiltshire,  Camden 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  as  follows : — Chisbury, 
Boadbury,  Abury,  Yanesbury,  Ambresbury,  Selbury,  Sidbury, 
Badbuiy,  Wanbury,  Woodbury,  Barbury,  Oldbury,  Rybury, 
Weetbury,  Battlesbury,  Avesbury,  Heytesbury,  Scratchbury, 
Waldsbuiy,  Bilbuiy,  Winklefcury,  Cliselbury,  Clei'ebury,  Which- 
bury,  Frippsbuiy,  Ogbury,  Malmesbury,  Salisbury,  Bamesbury, 
Titsbury,  and  Marlbury  or  Marlboro*. 

The  Bomans  have  left  few  traces  of  their  rule  in  the  names  of 
places.  The  great  roads — strata — which  they  left,  gave  the  root 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  street,  and  this  word,  or  some  of  its  corrup- 
tions, is  found  in  the  names  of  many  places  lying  on  the  lines 
these  roads  took.  Such  names  as  Stretton,  Stratton,  Streatham, 
Streatley,  Streetley,  Stratford,  Stratford,  Ardwick-le-Street,  and 
Chester-le-Street,  are  only  found  on  the  lines  of  some  of  the 
Boman  roads. 

The  Latin  name  castra,  in  some  of  its  many  modifications  in 
modem  names,  always  denotes  the  site  of  a  Boman  station.  The 
Saxons,  in  adopting  the  word,  altered  it  to  Chester,  and  the 
Anglians  and  Danes  to  caster,  whilst  in  Mercia,  which,  although 
Anglian,  was  greatly  modified  by  Saxon  elements,  the  interme- 
diate word  cester  is  adopted.  Thus  in  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Wessex  we  have  Colchester,  Bochester,  Chichester,  and  Win- 
chester; in  East  Anglia  and  in  Danish  districts,  Tadcaster, 
liancaster,  Caistor,  Doncaster,  Brancaster,  and  Alcaster ;  whilst  in 
Mercia  we  find  the  h  dropped,  and  a  tendency  to  still  further 
eli  ion,  as  in  Leicester,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Bicester  and  Tow- 
cester,  in  all  of  which  cester  is  in  pronunciation  abbreviated  to 
Her. 

Towards  the  Welsh  frontier  castra  is  still  further  contracted, 
and  appears  in  the  form  caer,  which,  in  the  Celtic  fashion  of 
placing  the  noun  first,  becomes  a  prefix ;  hence  the  names  Caer- 
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leon,  Gaergai,  Caergwyle,  Gaenwa,  Caerwent^  Oaerphillj,  and 
Caerwis. 

Many  names  are  oompoonds  of  two  or  three  toots  fiom  as 
many  separate  languages.  The  orimial  setQers  gave  the  plaoe  a 
name  descriptive  of  its  features.  In  prooesB  of  time  this  name 
lost  its  significance  as  a  word^  and  as  language  changed  hy  con- 
quest another  Moard  was  added,  also  descriptiye^  and  this  process  of 
super-addition  can  be  traced,  giving  rise  to  some  carious  com- 
pounds. '  In  the  name  Wansbeckwater,  ^instance,  we  first  find 
t<?an,  which  is  a  slightly  corrupted  form  of  the  Welsh  afon ;  the  « 
is  probably  a  vestige  (^  the  Gaelic  ui^gt ;  the  Teutonic  ftsdb  was 
added  by  the  Anglian  colonists,  and  the  English  word  foaiUr  was 
suffixed  when  the  meaning  of  Wawkeck  had  become  ohscare,  and 
WanabeektocUeTf  or  Riverwaterriverwater  is  the  curious  agglomer- 
ation which  has  resulted.' — Wordt  and  Plaoe$,  p.  222. 

In  the  name  of  Brindon  Hill  we  have  first  the  Cymric  hr^^ 
a  hill,  then  the  Celto-Saxon  (fun,  which  is  almost  synon3rmous,  and 
finally  the  English  word  hilly  so  that  the  name  is  compounded  of 
the  word  hill  i*epeated  three  times  in  difierent  languages.  Pendle- 
hill,  in  Lancashire,  is  compounded  also  of  three  synonymous  words, 
the  Cymric  peuy  the  Norse  holl,  and  the  English  hill. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  ex- 
tended, the  subject  has,  as  it  were,  only  been  skimmed  over. 
Sufficient,  however,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  cited  to  show  how  inter- 
esting is  the  study  of  the  origins  of  local  names.  Those  who  desire 
to  study  the  subject  thoroughly  will  find  Mr.  Taylor's  work 
(*  Words  and  Places ')  an  invaluable  guide  and  a  most  interesting 
book. 

Locate.  This  verb,  in  the  sense  of  selecting  public  lands  for 
allotment  to  settlers  in  a  new  country,  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
pure  Americanism.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  word  is,  how- 
ever, English.  It  occurs  in  a  speech  made  by  Burke  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1774,  part  of  which  runs  thus: — *  A  peer,  who,  I 
think,  does  not  always  vote  in  the  majority,  made  a  sort  of  propo- 
sition for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  no  more  lands  be  located  in 
America.' 

Locofoco.  Lucifer  matches  are  called  in  Ameriai  *  locofocoes.' 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his 
*  Glossary': — In  1834,  John  Marck  opened  a  store  in  Park  Bow, 
New  York,  and  drew  public  attention  to  two  novelties.  One  was 
champagne  wine  drawn  like  soda-water  from  a  'fountain';  the 
other  was  a  self-lighting  cigar,  with  a  match  composition  on  the 
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end.  These  he  called  '  Locofoco  cigars/  The  mode  of  getting  at 
the  name  is  obvious.  The  word  *  locomotive  *  was  then  rather  new 
as  applied  to  an  engine  on  a  railroad,  and  the  common  notion  was 
that  it  meant  self-Tnoving ;  hence,  as  these  cigars  were  self-firing, 
this  queer  name  was  coined.  His  patent  for  '  self-igniting  cigars' 
bears  date  April  16th,  1834.  The  name  as  applied  to  a  political 
party  in  America  originated  in  1835,  at  a  stormy  political  meet- 
ing at  Tammany  Hall.  During  the  confusion,  the  gaslights 
were  suddenly  turned  out.  *The  Equal  Rights*  party,  having 
rec^ved  information  that  such  would  be  the  course  of  their  oppo- 
nents, had  provided  themselves  with  locofoco  matches  and  candles, 
and  the  hall  was  re-lighted  in  a  moment.  The  *  Courier  and 
Enquirer'  newspaper  dubbed  the  anti-monopolists  who  used  the 
matches  with  the  name  of  '  Locofoco,'  which  the  Democratic  party 
has  borne  ever  since. — Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York, 
vol.  ii.  p.  491. 

Locomotive  Engine.  The  first  practical  application  of  the 
steam-engine  as  a  locomotive  power  took  place  in  1804,  on  a  rail- 
road at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  South  Wales.  The  engine  was  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivian,  under  a  patent  obtained 
by  them  two  years  previously.  This  engine  in  several  respects  re- 
sembled in  its  form  and  structure  those  which  have  since  been  used 
for  a  like  purpose. — Brandos  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

Loonm  tenens,  a  Latin  phrase ;  literally,  '  holding  the  place.' 
It  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  French  lieutenant,  and  is  generally 
applied  to  one  temporarily  occupying  the  place  or  doing  the  duty 
of  another.     See  Lieutenant. 

LoenstB  and  Wild  Honey.  The  '  locusts '  on  which  we  are  told 
John  the  Baptist  fed  were  probably  not  the  insects  so  called,  but 
the  leguminous  fruit  of  the  Carob-tree  {Ceratonia  sili^uia),  the 
dried  pods  of  which  are  the  Mocust  beans'  sold  in  the  shops  as 
food  for  cattle.  The  Carob-tree  is  sometimes  called  the  Honey- 
tree,  from  the  sweet  pulp  contained  in  its  pods  while  they  are 
fre^. 

Lollard.  A  name  given  to  the  followers  of  "Wydiff  by  the 
priests,  '  who  thereby  intimated  that  these  Wycliffites  who  had 
dared  to  read  and  interpi^t  the  Bible  for  themselves  were  "  lollards," 
i.e.  spouters,  talkative,  uneducated  men.'  The  Lollards'  Tower  in 
Lambeth  Palace  has  an  apartment  in  which  eight  '  Lollards'  were 
imprisoned.  It  is  a  room  about  fifteen  feet  by  eleven,  and  there  are 
still  eight  massive  iron  rings  in  the  walls,  to  which  the  men  were 
phained.    Probably  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  loliftm,  an  old 
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name  for  tares.    Ctregorj  XI.,  in  one  of  bis  buUa  against  WycU^l 
nrgea  hid  clergy  to  endeavour  to  extirpato  this  lolium. 

London,  The  origin  of  this  name  cannot  be  ascertained  wttli 
any  cei'tftinty.'  Its  most  probable  derivation  is  from  I^yn-Din, 
tho  '  town  on  the  l»ke.'  It  wue  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Essei,  and  wa-s  known  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  as  Ltintten- 

London  City  Wall.  Tlio  City  wall  commenced  at  a  fort  near 
the  Tower,  passed  nlong  by  the  Minories  to  the  Old  Gate  (Ald- 
gnte),  then  by  BiBhopsgate  and  Aldermanbury  Postern  to  Crip- 
plegatc ;  thence  passing  the  Barbican  to  Aldersgate,  and  from 
thence  by  Newgate  and  Ludgate  to  the  Thames,  where  it  was  com- 
pleted by  another  fort.  Its  length  was  Buniewhat  more  than  a 
mile,  anil  the  sjiace  enclosed  about  G40  acres. 

Long  Acre.  Mr.  liimhanlt  says  that  'Long  Acre,  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  time,  was  an  open  (iekl  ualled  "The  Elms,"  from  a  line  of 
those  trees  growing  upon  it,  as  shown  in  A^aa's  plan.  It  was 
next  called  "  Leven  Acres,"  and  since  1612,  from  the  length 
of  a  certain  slip  of  ground  then  first  used  as  a  pathway,  "  Zong 
Aot."' — A'otes  and  Queries,  December  1864. 

Long-bow.  The  long-how  was  a  powerfid  bow  used  by  Boldiers 
before  the  introduction  of  gunpowder.  '  To  draw  the  long-bow ' 
■was  formerly  a  term  applied  when  one  boasted  of  his  skill  or 
strength  as  an  archer,  not  always  truthfully,  but  as  a  vaio-glorious 
soldier  might  after  the  wars.  It  is  now  applied,  in  general  terms,  to 
notorious  liars,  who  are  said  to  '  draw  the  long  bow.' 

Long  Vacation.  The  Long  Vacation  is  a  relic  of  Norman 
usages  in  the  Knglish  Courts.  The  time  of  the  long  vacation  in 
Normandy  was  adapted  to  the  season  of  the  vintage,  and  the  same 
period  was  fixed  in  England  by  the  Normans,  and  has  remaincii 
unaltered  to  the  present  day. 

Long  Words.  The  Sansccit  is  said  to  include  one  word  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two  syllables.  Aristophanes  ma^e  one,  for  a 
special  purpose,  of  seventy-seven ;  and  the  Germans  have  some 
words  frightful  to  look  at  from  their  length.  The  English  is,  from 
its  terse  and  concise  nature,  free  from  these  monstrosities;  but 
even  in  English  we  are  sometimes  startled  by  huge  compounds, 
such  aa  Miss  Bumey's  '  tbe-sudden -a t-the-moment- though -from- 
lingering-illneas-often-previously-expected  death  of  Mr.  Bnmey's 
wife.' — -De  Vers. 
^       LooIchL    In  Buch  phrases  as '  Mies  Jones  looked  beautifully ' ; 
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'The  trees  looked  splendidly*;  'Everything  was  well  arranged, 
and  the  park  looked  magnificently/  the  adverbial  form  is  improper. 
The  verb  '  to  look '  in  all  these  cases  Ls  strictly  neuter,  and  means 
•  to  appear/  *  to  be/  *  to  seem/  It  does  not  mean  looking  *  with ' 
the  eye,  but  appearing  '  to '  the  eye ;  and  consequently  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sentences  is  ungrammatical.  Their  absurdity  will  be 
clearly  seen  by  using  other  verbs ;  a.s,  Miss  Jones  w  beautifully ; 
the  trees  art  splendidly ;  the  park  seemed  magnificently. 

Loom  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gelama,  utensils,  and  formerly 
aignified  any  domestic  utensil.  We  still  retain  this  meaning  in 
the  word  heir-loom.  The  word  has  been  stated  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Lomb,  who  put  up  the  first  machine  for 
weaving  raw  silk,  in  Derby,  1725.  This,  however,  must  be  erro- 
neous, for  Matthew  Prior,  who  died  in  1721,  has  the  line  : — 

A  thousand  maideiu  ply  the  purple  loom. 

See  Heir-loou. 

Loose,  and  Unloose.  Johnson  says  that  unloose  is  '  a  word 
perhaps  barbarous  and  ungrammatical,  the  particle  prefixed  imply- 
ing negation.'  The  two  forms  have,  however,  been  in  use  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  original  words  having  been  lesan  and 
unleaan,  both  meaning  the  same. 

Loot.  This  is  an  East  Indian  word  signifying  plunder,  rob- 
bery, pillage,  <S:c.  It  was  introduced  into  the  English  language  at 
the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  1857-8. 

Lorcha.  This  is  the  Chinese  name  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  sailing 
vessel.  Mr.  Cobden,  February  26,  1856,  said,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  '  Lorcha  is  a  name  which  the  Chinese  derived  from 
the  Portuguese,  at  their  settlement  at  Macao  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  river,  opposite  to  where  Hong-Kong  lies.  The  word  merely 
means  that  it  is  built  after  the  European  model.'  The  Chinese 
word  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  laucha,  a  launch 
or  pinnace. 

Lord.  In  the  English  Bible,  the  word  *  Lord,'  when  piinted 
in  capital  letters — thus.  Lord — means  Jehovah,  or  God.  When 
printed  in  ordinary  type,  it  means  simply  a  lord  or  master. 

Lord,  Lady.  Lord  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  klaf  and 
ord ;  but  etymologists  disagree  as  to  the  meaning  of  hlqf,  '  Some 
think  that  hlaf  or  Iqf  is  loaf,  and  ord,  origin  or  source,  making 
hkiford,  one  who  is  the  origin  of  or  affords  bread  for  his  household. 
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Othei-a  adopt  Homo  Tooke'a  opmioii  that  hlaf  ia  the  {>a.st  pitr- 
ticiple  at hl{lian,\o  lift,  anil  els  ard  is  Bo\irce  or  origin,  tliat  A^o/iini 
mclUiB  high-bom,  or  of  exalted  [lirt«d]  origin.  The  eame  difierence 
of  opioiou  ezietfi  with  respect  to  the  word  lady,  one  part;  thinldiig 
it  is  Alii/Uinn,  the  dispenser  of  bread,  the  other,  following  Honie 
Tooke,  thut  it  is  from  hlifian,  caie  lifted,  or  raised,  to  the  ninb  d 
her  husband  or  lord.  Although  the  bread-diape.naing  origin  has  faeoi 
generally  adopted  from  the  time  of  Verstegan  (1005),  it  is  now 
giving  way  iu  favour  of  Home  Tooke's  far  more  pi'obable  deriva- 
tion.    See  Loaf. 

Lord  Byron's  First  Letter.  In  the  library  of  Trinity  CuHegv 
ia  the  oi*iginal  letter  of  whicli  tlie  following  is  n  copy.  It  is 
written  in  a  schoolboy's  hand,  upon  pencil  lines  partially  ob- 
literated : —  J 
'Dear  Madam,  " 
My  Mamma  being  unable  to  write  herself  desires  I  will 
let  you  know  that  the  potatoes  are  now  ready  and  yon  are  welcome 
to  them  whenever  you  please. 

She  begs  you  will  ask  Mra.  Porkyns  if  she  would  wish  the 
poney  to  go  round  by  Nottingham,  or  to  go  home  the  iie»rest 
way,  as  it  is  now  quite  well,  but  too  small  to  carry  me. 

I  have  sent  a  young  Babbit  which  I  beg  Miss  Frances  will 
accept  off  [»'c]  and  which  I  promised  to  send  before.  My 
Mamma  desires  ber  best  compliments  to  you  all,  iu  which  I 
joia.  I  am, 

Dear  Aimt, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Kewstead  Abbey,  Nov.  8.  1798.  Bybon. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  all  blunders,  as  it  is  the  first  letter  I 


Lord  Hayor  of  London.  The  first  Mayor  of  London  was 
Henry  Fitz  Alwbyn,  who  was  appointed  in  1189,  and  held  office 
during;  twenty-four  years.  The  prefix  '  Kight  Honouiable  '  and 
the  title  'Lord  Mayor'  were  granted  by  Edward  IIL,  in  1354. 
The  first '  Xiord  Mayor '  was  Thomas  L^ge,  ancestor  of  tbe  Earl 
of  Dartmouth;  tbe  first  show  was  in  1453.  The  Lord  Mayor  is 
not  a  Privy  Councillor,  although  he  ia  always  styled  Eight  Honour- 
able. He  ia,  however,  always  summoned  to  the  Privy  Council 
held  on  the  death  of  the  Sovereign.  In  the  City  he  takes  prece- 
dence of  alt  otbere  except  the  Sovereign,  not  oven  excepting 
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the  Prince  of  Wales.    He  has  the  right  of  private  audience  of  the 
Sovereign. 

Lord  Mayor  of  York.  York  is  the  only  city  in  England, 
besides  London,  whose  Mayor  is  called  Lord  Mayor.  The  title 
was  conferred  by  Bichard  II.,  in  13S9.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  York  in  that  year,  the  King  took  his  sword  from  his  side, 
and  handed  it  to  William  de  Selby,  the  Mayor,  to  carry  before 
him,  at  the  same  time  calling  him  '  Lord '  Mayor.  By  ancient, 
and  indeed  immemorial,  custom,  the  wives  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of 
York  are  not  only  entitled  '  Lady '  during  their  husband's  tenure 
of  office,  but  are  privileged  to  retain  that  title  before  their  sur- 
names during  life.     There  is  a  old  couplet  current  which  says : — 

The  Mayor  is  a  Lord  for  a  Tear  and  a  day, 
But  hisSrife  is  a  Ladjr  for  ever  and  aye 

The  custom  of  retaining  the  title  is  not  in  modem  times  usually 
kept  up. 

Lord's  Prayer.  In  this  beautiful  prayer  the  words  are  neai*ly 
all  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  In  the  first  edition  (1611)  of  the 
Authorised  Version  of  che  Bible  the  words  debts  and  debters  stood 
where  we  now  find  *  trespasses  *  and  *  trespass.'  Befoi-e  that  altera- 
tion there  was  but  one  word  of  Latin  origin  in  the  prayer — 
temptation ;  there  are  now,  of  course,  three.  It  will  be  well  if  in 
course  of  time  some  word  will  be  hit  upon  which  will  restore  to 
us  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  '  forgyf  us  ^re 
gyhaSy  swa  swa  we  forgifkth  tirum  gi/Ueridum,* 

Losing  a  ship  for  a  hap'orth  of  tar.  This  phrase  does  not 
apply  to  a  ship  at  all.  It  refers  to  sheepf  which  word  is  generally 
pronounced  '  ship '  by  rustics.  The  reference  is  to  marking  a  sheep 
with  its  owner's  initials  in  hot  tar.  To  lose  a  sheep  through  its 
not  being  marked  is  losing  it  for  the  want  of  a  hap'orth  of  tar. 

Lottery.  The  earliest  known  lottery  was  drawn  at  BrugeSi 
February  24th,  1446.  The  last  State  lottery  in  England  was 
drawn  on  the  18th  of  October,  1826,  at  Coopei*s'  Hall,  in  Basing* 
hall  Street. 

Low  Dresses.  'Queen  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  as  remarkable 
for  her  gallantry  as  the  fairness  of  her  complexion,  introduced  the 
fashion  of  leaving  the  shoulders  and  part  of  the  neck  uncovered.' 
/.  D* Israeli,  Curiosities  of  Lit,,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

Lowther  Arcade.  This  Arcade  was  named  after  Lord  Lowther, 
who  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  at  the  time 
when  the  extensive  alterations  took  place  at  Charing  Cross^  and 
the  Arcade  was  built. 


Loyalty,  '  The  wofd  loyalty,  which  is  derived  from  the  French 
Ivi,  law,  expresBca  properly  that  fidelity  which  one  owes  according 
to^io;  and  does  not  necessarily  include  that  attachment  to  the 
royal  person  which,  happily,  we  in  England  have  been  able  further 
to  throw  into  the  ■word.'^-Ti'encA. 

Lucifer  UatcheB.  Mr.  Isnao  Holden,  in  hia  evidence  before 
the  Patent  Committee  in  London,  aaid  that  ho  was  in  the  habit  of 
rising  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  commence  his  stndies,  and 
that  he  found  it  todious  and  ti'oubleaome  to  obtain  a  light  by  the 
then  ordinary  method  witli  tinder,  flint,  and  E>teel.  Like  other 
chemists,  he  knew  the  explosive  mnteiiul  for  producing  instanta- 
neous light,  but  ho  found  it  difficult  to  communicate  that  light  to 
wood,  In  a  fortunate  moment  the  idea  of  placing  sulphur  next 
the  wood  occurred  to  him,  which  he  tried  Katisfactorily,  and  Boon 
after  exhibited  tlie  experiment  in  a  lecture  at  a  large  echool.  '  One 
of  the  pupils  communicated  the  result  of  the  experiment  to  bis 
father,  a  London  cheimKt,  and  iu  a  short  time  lucifer  matches 
were  in  general  use.' — Ifoiei  and  Querieg,  January  1S72.  This 
was  about  the  year  1833,  What  were  called  phoephorus  boxes 
were  obtainable  a  few  years  before  that  date,  but  they  were  very 
costly  and  uncertain  in  use.  Before  that  time  fire  was  produced 
by  striking  sparks  from  steel  n-ith  a  flint  stoi^.  The  sparks  fell 
upon  tinder  or  partially  burnt  linen  rags,  and  flame  was  ob- 
tained by  touching  the  ignited  tinder  with  matches  tipped  with 
Bulphnr.  '  Lucifer '  is  one  of  the  names  applied  to  Satan.  It  is 
edngnlarly  applicable  to  its  modem  use  as  a  name  for  matches.  It 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  lux,  lucis,  light,  and /ero,  to  bring. 

LucDbration  ia  from  the  I^tin  lucubratio.  However  loosely 
this  word  may  be  used  by  modem  writers,  its  literal  meaning  is 
study  by  candlelight,  or  a  writing  or  composition  prepared  by 
night.  What  a  man  writes  or  thinks  in  the  daytime  is  not  a 
'  lucubration.' 

Lukewam.  The  prefix  '  luke '  in  this  word  is  derived  from  a 
Celtic  root  which  is  variously  spelt  lieh,  liegk,  leath,  lelh.  It  sig- 
nifies half  or  partly.  In  Welsh  llug-dwjm  and  l!ug-oer  both  mean 
lukewarm,  but  the  furm  of  the  first  is  *  half-warm '  and  of  the 
second  'half-cold'  {twym,  hot,  oer,  cold). 

Lumber.     The  Lombards  were  the  original  pawnbrokers,  and 

the  apartment  where  the  pledges  were  kept  was  the  Lombard  or 

Zuni6er-room.     Hence  miscellaneous  articles  of  furniture  and  cloth- 

^^g  placed  together  in  a  lump  or  heap  are  called  lumber. — TrtnA. 
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Mr.  Wedgwood,  however,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,* 
ridicules  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  *  lumbar,*  a  pawnbroker's 
shop  or  warehouse,  and  contends  that  it  is  from  a  root  signifying 
impediments  anything  that  hinders,  and  creates  noise  and  heavi- 
ness.   He  quotes  Cowper's  *  John  Gilpin  * : — 

The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbenng  of  the  \?heeb. 

From  which  he  argues  that  lumber  is  anything  which  makes  one 
stumble  or  is  an  impediment  to  free  motion.  Probably  both  deri- 
vations are  right.  There  are  evidently  two  words  *  lumber '  alike 
in  spelling  and  sound,  but  of  totally  different  signification.  A  man 
or  horse  may  have  a  heavy  lumbering  gait,  and  so  far  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood is  unquestionably  right ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  affinity  with  the  word  lumber  as  applied  to  a  lot  of  old- 
faidiioned  and  disused  furniture  or  other  matters  stowed  away  in  a 
garret 

Luncheon.  '  Instead  of  *^  luncheon,**  or  **  lunoh/*  our  country 
people  in  Hampshire,  as  in  many  other  parts,  always  use  the  form 
nuncheon  or  nuntion.  In  Howell's  "  Vocabulary  *'  (1659),  and  in 
Cotgrave*s  **  French  and  Spanish  Dictionary,"  both  words  occur ; 
nuncheon  or  7mnctcm,  the  afternoon  repast,  and  luncfiion,  a  big 
piece,  i.e.  of  bread ;  both  give  the  old  French  caribot  as  the  equi- 
valent of  hmcheo7i,  which  word  has  this  meaning.  It  is  clear  that 
in  this  sense  of  lump,  or  big  piece.  Gay  uses  luncJieon,'' — Trench, 

Lnscidns,  corrupted  from  '  delicious,'  which  in  old  times  was 
shortened  to  *  'licious.* 

Good  drynk  thereto,  tycyiu  and  fine. — Jieliq.  Antig.  p.  30. 

Lutestring.  A  fashionable  kind  of  silk  is  known  by  this 
name,  but  improperly  so.  The  correct  name  is  *  lustring,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  lustre  or  glossy  appearance  of  its  surface. 

Luther's  Hymn.  The  original  source  of  the  so-called  '  Luther's 
Hymn  * — *  Great  God !  what  do  I  see  and  hear  1 ' — is  Jacobi's  trans- 
lation of  Ringualdi's  German  hymn  on  the  Last  Judgment — *  *Tis 
sure  that  awful  time  will  come.' — Jacobis  Fsalmodia  Germanica, 
1722. 

Lynch-law.  This  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of 
a  Virginian  farmer,  who,  having  caught  a  thief,  instead  of  deliver- 
ing him  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  tied  him  to  a  tree  and  flogged 
him  with  his  own  hands. — Brand.  The  word  is  now  in  common 
use  in  America  as  a  term  for  the  rough  justice  of  a  mob,  substituted 
for  the  regular  operations  of  law. 


Lyrical  Poetry  wua,  among  the  ancients,  poob-y  to  be  sung  to 
tke  accompitniment  of  tho  lyi-e  or  harp.  In  luodei'n  usage  tlie 
term  '  lyrical '  ia  confineU  to  songs  relating  lo  ftielinga  or  emotions, 
Bs  difitinct  from  descriptive  songs,  For  instance,  '  The  Bay  of 
Biscay'  is  IV  Botig,  but  not  a  'lyric,'  wliilat  Barns's  'Highland 
Miir; '  is  oue  of  the  most  exquisite  of  modern  purely  '  lyrical ' 
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Uacadamifled  Boads  were  devised  by  nn  Ayisliire  road  Bur- 
veyor  named  ^lacAdam,  who  adopted  them  first  in  that  oonnty, 
nnil  from  ivlmm  thej'  received  their  name.  Tie  published  an  essay 
on  the  subject  in  1819.  He  waa  appointed  Burveyor-general  of  the 
metropolitan  roada  in  18S7,  and  received  a  Government  grant  of 
10,000i.  for  his  discovery. 

Haoaulay'l '  History  of  England.'  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  there  have  been  two  distinct  persons  named  Jlacaulay,  who  have 
each  written  a  History  of  England.  The  firat  was  Mrs.  Catherine 
Macaulay,  the  wife  of  a  London  physician,  who  published  between 
1763  and  1771  'Tho  History  of  Engkiid  from  the  Accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  Elevation  of  the  House  of  Hanover.'  The  History 
was  published  in  five  quarto  volumes,  and  was  very  popular,  owing 
perlwps  to  its  violently  republican  tone.  It  is  now  little  thought 
»f.     Of  Lord  Macaulay's  History  it  is  needless  to  speak. 

Xacanlay'l  New  Zealauder.    Perhaps  no  passage  of  Macaulay'a 
writings  has  been  so  frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to  as  that  in 
which  he  pictures  some  future  traveller  from  New  Zealand  sitting 
on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  sketching  the  i-uina  of  St. 
Paul's.     Consciously,  or  unconsciously,  the  sentence  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  similar  passages  by  two  previous  writers,  Walpole  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld.     In  a  letter  written  by  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  November  24,  1774,  is  the  following  passage: — 
'  The  next  Augustine  Age  will  dawn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.     There  will   perhaps   be  a  Thucydidea  at  Boston,  a 
^Xenophon  at  New  York ;  and,  in  time,  a  Virgil  at  Mexico,  and  a 
^■^ewton  at  Peru.     At  last  some  curious  traveller  from  Lima  irill 
^Hnt  England,  and  give  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.' 
^^tCn.  .^rbauld  wrote  a  poeia  in  heroic  rhyme,  which  she  entitled 
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"  1811."  In  it  she  prophesies  that  at  some  future  day  a  traveller 
from  the  antipodes  will,  from  a  broken  arch  on  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
contemplate  the  ruins  of  St.  PauFs.' — Okl  aivH  New  London^ 
vol.  V.  p.  488. 

Macduff.  There  was  an  ancient  law  in  force  in  Scotland,  by 
the  provisions  of  which  any  person  who  could  prove  kindred  with 
the  Macdufis,  the  Earls  of  Fife,  no  matter  how  remote,  enjoyed  im- 
munity from  punishment  for  the  crime  of  homicide.  Macduff's 
Cross  stood  on  the  boundary  between  Fife  and  Strathearn,  and 
any  homicide  who  could  establish  clanship,  and  could  reach  this 
cross  before  capture,  was  '  free  of  the  slaughter  committed  by  him/ 
but  had  to  pay  to  his  chief '  nine  kye  and  a  kolpindash '  (nine  cows 
and  a  calf). 

Mackerel.  '  Mackled '  is  an  old  English  word  for  spotted  or 
speckled,  hence  '  mackerel '  is  the  name  of  the  speckled  fish,  and 
hence  also  the  phrase  *  a  mackerel  sky.' 

Madam.  'The  title  of  ''Madam  "  is  given  in  Charleston  and 
the  South  of  the  United  States  generally  to  a  mother  whose  son 
has  married.  The  daughter-in-law  then  becomes  "  Mrs."  By  this 
means  they  avoid  the  inelegant  phraseology  of  **  old  Mrs.  A.,"  or  the 
Scotch  "Mrs.  A., senior." ' — Sir  Cliarles  Lyelly  Secoiid  Fmf, ch.  ix. 

Mad  as  a  hatter.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  '  mad '  was  used 
as  a  synonym  for  violent,  furious,  angry,  or  venomous.  In  some 
parts  of  England,  and  in  the  United  States  particularly,  it  is  still 
used  in  this  sense.  Atter  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  an  adder, 
or  viper.  The  proverbial  saying  has  therefore  probably  no  re- 
ference to  hat-makers,  but  merely  means  'as  venomous  as  an 
adder.'    The  Germans  call  the  viper  Natter. 

Mad  as  a  March  hare.  '  March  hare  is  marsh  hare.  Hares 
are  wilder  in  marshes  than  elsewhere,  because  of  their  greater  flat- 
ness, and  the  absence  of  hedges  and  cover.' — Apophihef/mes  of 
Erasmus,  1542,  repiint,  p.  266. 

Maen,  in  local  Welsh  names,  means  a  stone ;  as  in  Fen-maen- 
mater,  which  means  the  large — maicr,  sUmo—maen,  at  the  summit 
of  a  hill  or  mountain — pen. 

Magazine.  The  original  idea  of  a  magazine  to  be  periodically 
published  was  that  it  should  be  a  receptacle  for  selections  from  the 
newspapers,  which  were  to  be  received  as  into  a  storehouse  or 
magazine,  and  thus  redeemed  from  the  ephemeral  destiny  to  which 
the  remaining  matters  of  the  public  journals  were  condemned. 


TiiuB  the  eiirlier  volumea  of  the  '  tJentleman's  MflgoziiK",'  which 
otiginated  in  1731,  are  full  of  chroniclea  of  homely  and  simplfl 
matters,  which,  not  being  recorded  elsewhei-e,  are  now  a  mine 
weulth  to  tiiose  fond  of  research.     The  word  msgazine  is  a  slightly 
altered  form  of  the  Arabic  viaghaxin,  or  atorohouse. 

HE^^et.  '  The  word  magnet  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  properties  of  the  load- 
Btone  are  said  to  Lave  been  discovered.'  So  far  one  authority ; 
another  derives  it  ftoDi  the  name  of  '  Magoee,  a  sliopherd,  who 
IB  said  to  have  discovered  the  magnetic  power  tlirough  being  de- 
tained on  Mount  Ida  by  the  magnetism  of  the  mountain  attract- 
ing the  nails  in  hia  shoes,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  move  from 
the  spot,' 

Hagnolia.  This  beautiful  flower  was  so  named  af(«r  FioiTe  i 
Magiiol,  who  was  Professor  of  Botany  at  Moiitpellier  in  the  seven-  ' 
teenth  century. 

Hagpie.  Thb  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  old  name  magot-pie. 
Nares  thinks  magot  came  from  the  Fi-ench  magot,  a  monkey, 
because  the  bird  chatters  and  plays  droll  tricks  like  a  monkey. — 
Gloaiary,  p.  304.     Shakespeare  has : — 

Aagiirs  and  understood  reUti'^na  hflve 

Kmagol-piti  and  choughs  and  rooka  bronghl;  forth 
D  secret  et  mau  <il  Uoui.—Macbtth,  iii.  4. 

Hinshew  and  Cotgrave  have  it '  maggatapie.' 

Kabogany.  The  'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  September  1874,  says 
that  this  wood  was  first  brought  as  ballast  by  a  West  Indian 
captain  named  Gibbons,  who  gave  some  to  his  brother,  a  physician 
in  Covent  Garden.  The  first  to  use  it  was  Woolloston,  a  cabinet 
maker  in  Long  Acre,  who  made  a  bureau  for  Dr.  Gibbons,  which, 
being  seen  and  admired  by  the  Ducbess  of  Buckingham,  brought 
the  new  wood  into  fashion. 

Kaiden  ABSize  formerly  meant  an  assiix  where  no  criminal 
was  left  for  execution.  The  judges  were  entitled  to  white  gloves 
on  these  occasions.  The  phrase,  in  modem  times,  has  come  to 
signify  an  assize,  or  a  session,  where  there  are  no  prisoners 
to  try. 

Kaidltone  was  anciently  called  Medv:fg»lon,  the  town  on  the 
Med  way. 

Mail  Coaches.  Up  to  1784  the  mails  were  carried  by  post- 
boys cm  horseback  at  an  average  speed  of  four  to  five  miles  an 
hour.     On  the  2nd  of  August  in  that  year  the  fiist  journey  of  a 
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mail  coach  was  made  from  London  to  Bristol.  The  change  was 
80  beneficial  that  the  new  system  became  general,  and  remained  in 
vogue  until  the  introduction  of  railways.  At  the  present  day  the 
drivers  of  mail  carts  are  forbidden  to  carry  passengers,  and  the 
vehicles  are  by  law  required  to  be  made  with  no  seat,  except  that 
for  the  driver.  Before  the  introduction  of  railways,  two  hundred 
horses  were  necessary  to  perform  the  journey  of  the  mail  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  the  time  required  being  forty-three  hours, 
and  relays  of  horses  being  required  at  every  eight  miles.  See 
Male. 

Main-braoe.  The  main-brace  is  the  rope  by  which  the  main- 
sail of  a  ship  is  placed  in  position.  To  splice  it  is  to  join  it  when 
broken  or  repair  it  when  injured.  Hence  the  expression  '  to  splice 
the  main-brace '  is  proverbial  amongst  seamen  for  taking  a  drink 
of  strong  liquor  to  strengthen  or  fit  them  for  extra  exertion, 
or  to  enable  them  to  b^  up  against  exposure  to  cold  or  wet 
weather. 

Majesty.  This  title  was  assumed  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  superseded  the  earlier  titles  borne  by 
English  kings.  Froude  (vol.  iii.  p.  53)  quotes,  from  a  letter 
written  on  behalf  of  Henry  by  Starkey  to  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
following  passage,  in  which  the  three  titles  *  Grace,'  '  Highness,' 
and  *  Majesty '  are  all  used  to  designate  Henry : — *  H%a  Grace  sup- 
posed his  benefits  not  forgotten,  and  Pole's  love  towards  his  High- 
ness not  utterly  quenched.  His  Majesty  was  one  that  forgave  and 
forgot  displeasure  both  at  once.' 

Make  the  Door.  Shakespeare  ('As  You  Like  It,'  iv.  1)  has 
'  Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  case- 
ment ' ;  and  in  the  *  Comedy  of  Errors '  (iii.  1),  *  Why,  at  this  hour 
the  doors  are  made  against  you.'  The  expression  '  make  the  door,' 
though  incomprehensible  to  a  Londoner,  is  alw^ays  used  in  War- 
wickshire and  Staffordshire  in  the  sense  of  fasten  it.  Many  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  and  phrases  are  retained  in  the  Midlands.  For 
example,  before  retiring  for  the  night  the  mistress  of  a  house 
will  sometimes  give  directions  to  the  servant  to  '  make  the  door, 
dout  [do  out]  the  candle,  and  rake  the  fire ' ;  the  latter  operation 
being  performed  by  putting  thereon  a  lump  of  coal  sufficiently 
large  to  keep  burning  till  the  morning. 

Making  a  Bed.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  *  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  says  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  '  People  had  few 
spare  chambers,  especially  furnished  ones,  and  in  the  simplicity  of 


mediiBval  mannerB  guwrta  were  oblige*!  either  to  sleep  in  tLe  same 
room  AH  the  ^imily,  or  more  usually  in  t.be  IiilU,  where  beds  were 
madefor  thcmonthefloovoron  thebencliea.  "  Making  a  bed  "wbs  a 
phrase  true  in  its  literal  sense,  and  tiie  bed  when  made  consisted 
of  a  heap  of  straw  with  a  sheet  or  two  thrown  over  it.' 

Malakoff.  The  JIalakofF,  near  Sebnatopol,  which  was  so  hotly 
contested  in  the  Ciimean  war,  was  so  calleil  from  the  name  of  an 
innkeeparwhobuiltaliquorshopon  thehi]l,iQ  1831.  His  house  wns 
'  Malakoff's  inn,'  and  the  subnrb  which  arose  also  reeeiyed  ths 
name,  which  has  since  become  historical. 

Hale.     Tliis  word  formerly  meant  a  bag  or  portmanteau  in 
which'  traTellere  on  horseback  carried  their  lugf^age.     The  male 
was  usually  fastened  to  the  crupper-strap.     Chaucer  mentions  that 
one  of  his  Pilgrims  had  one,  but  that  it  contained  so  little  luggage  ^ 
that  be  had  doubled  it  {iw^yfold)  :—  M 

A  mule  twfvfold  on  his  ciwper  lay,  " 

It  Kemed  Ihil  be  OTied  hCel  awKy. 

Bailey  saj^  that  the  word  male  was  derived  from  a  Greek  word 
for  a  fleece,  because  these  bags  were  made  of  wool.  He  defines  it 
to  be  '  a  sack  or  budget  to  carry  letters,  &c.,  in  on  a  journey.' 
This  may  hare  been  the  origin  of  the  mail  bag  of  the  Post 
Office. 

KalniBey.  This  wine  was  so  called  from  its  having  originally 
been  made  at  Malvasia,  in  the  Itlorea.  It  is  a  strong  and  fine- 
flavoured  sweet  wine  made  in  Iiladeira  of  grapes  which  have  been 
allowed  to  shrivel  on  the  vine.  It  is  of  a  deep  golden  bne,  and 
contains  about  16  to  17  per  cent,  of  alcohol. — Brand. 

HalTem.  This  name  is  not  from  moel-y-harn,  the  bare  hill  of 
council ;  but  from  jitod-ha/ren,  the  bare  bill  by  the  Hafren — now 
the  Severn. 

ICammotL    Probably  a  corruption  of  Behemoth  (Job  xl.  IG). 

Kanohester.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  mam,  a 
Btone  or  rock,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  cetutre  or  chaster,  a  castle  or 
fortification.     The  name  signifies  '  the  fortified  rock.' 

HandamnB  is  a  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  commanding  (maTtdamus)  some  public  body,  or  inferior 
Court,  to  do  Bomeliiing  which  they  have  refused  or  neglected  to- 
per form. 

Handarin.  This  is  not  a  Chinese  term.  It  was  first  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  to  Chinese  oESdals,  and  &om  them  spraad  over 
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Europe,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  native  word.  It  is  from 
the  Portuguese  itunndar^  to  hold  authority,  to  govern ;  mediaeval 
Latin,  mandaria,  dominion. 

Mangel  Wnrzel,  &om  the  German  mangel,  scarcity,  and  wurzel^ 
a  root.  So  called  because  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread 
in  times  of  scarcity. — Baird, 

Manna.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  reference  to  the  word  manna  in 
the  verse  Exodus  xvi.  15,  says,  '  This  is  a  most  strange  and  unfor- 
tunate translation  of  the  onginal  man-hUf  which  literally  signifies 
"  What  is  this  1 "  for,  says  the  text,  "  they  knew  not  what  it  was," 
and  therefore  they  could  not  give  it  a  name.' 

Man-of-war  is  a  phrase  applied  to  a  line  of  battle  ship,  contrary 
to  the  usual  rule  in  the  English  language  by  which  all  ships  are 
feminine.  It  probably  arose  in  the  following  manner : — *  Men  of 
war '  were  heavy  armed  soldiers.  A  ship  fiSdl  of  them  would  be 
called  a  *  man-of-war  ship.*  In  process  of  time  the  word  *  ship '  was 
discarded  as  unnecessary,  and  there  remained  the  phrase  *  a  man- 
of-war.' — Talbot. 

Mansard  BoofiB  are  so  named  from  th6ir  inventor,  Francis 
Mansart,  a  French  architect  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mansard 
roofs  are  constructed  with  a  break,  or  shoulder,  in  the  slope,  so 
that  each  side  consists  of  two  distinct  slopes  or  planes,  the  lower 
of  which  is  much  steeper  than  the  upper.  This  arrangements  gives 
more  space  in  the  roof  for  living  i-ooms  than  where  only  one 
slope  exists. 

Mansion  HotLse.  The  architect  of  the  Mansion  House  was  named 
Dance.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Perry,  who  was  Lord  Mayor 
in  1739.  The  first  to  inhabit  it  was  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne,  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  in  1753.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  market 
called  the  Stocks  Market.  This  market  was  removed,  in  1737,  to 
Farringdon  Street,  and  from  that  time  was  called  the  Fleet 
Market.  The  old  Mansion  House  in  Cheapside,  near  Bucklers- 
bury,  is  now  occupied  as  a  toy- warehouse. 

Mantel-piece.  The  original  use  of  mantel-pieces  is  thus  described 
ir.  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Colonel  Maceroni, 
late  Aide-de-Camp  to  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,'  London, 
-1838  : — *  Around  the  spacious  cupola  over  the  Italian  fire-places  ia 
a  ledge  to  which  are  affixed  pegs  on  which  the  postillions  hung 
their  wet  clothes  to  dry.  We  call  the  shelves  over  our  fire-places 
**  mantel-pieces,"  but  we  no  longer  hang  our  mantles  upon  them  to 


!  of  the  old  palaces  of  Rome  I  biii 
pieces  Applied  to  a  similar  purpose.' 

Han  Traps  and  Spring  Otins.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
centurj'  it  was  customnry  in  lonely  parts  of  the  oountry  to  Kt 
tnips  and  gtina  around  dwelling-houses  to  detar  burglars.  The 
inscription,  '  Itlivn  traps  set  on  these  grounds,'  much  defaced, 
may  even  now  occasionally  he  met  with.  An  Act  of  Farliaiuent 
in  1827  (7  4  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  It:*)  mride  the  setting  of  such  engines  a. 
misdemeanour. 

HanTire.  Tiiis  word  waa  formerly  of  very  wiJo  significanca 
Derived  from  the  French  manauvrtr,  it  originally  meant  any  kind 
of  manual  labour,  but  was  particularly  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Richardson,  in  )ii:<  Dictionary,  quotes  from  Smith : — 
'  The  commonwealth  or  policy  of  En<i[land  is  governed,  administered, 
and  mnmireii  by  thi-ee  sorts  of  people.' 

'  Kan  wants  but  little,'  ic.  Young,  in  his  •  Night  Thonghte,' 
Night  IV.,  Bays  :— 

Man  wuits  but  little,  nor  that  little  long. 
Goldsmith,  two  generations  later,  has  : — 

Mau  winiB  but  little  here  belnw, 

Nor  wantB  that  little  long.— fdvi'ii  and  Angelina. 

Kapi  are  aaid  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in 
the  year  1489  by  Bartholomew,  the  brother  of  Christopher 
Oolnmbus. 

Varabon  FeatherB  are  the  delicate  white  feathers  from  be- 
neath the  wing  of  the  Maiubou  stork  (LeptoptUua  nutrabou),  a 
native  of  West  Africa. 

Karaader.  Between  Aachen  [Aix-la-Chapelte]  and  Cologne 
there  is  a  very  extensive  wood,  in  which  is  a  chateau  called  Merode, 
formerly  quite  concealed  from  the  road  by  the  forest.  At  ons 
time  its  owner  was  a  brigand,  and  he  and  hb  retainers  were  Imown 
as  meroden.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  marauder  is  con^pted 
from  the  name  of  the  place  of  their  abode.  Some,  however,  derive 
it  fVom  the  French  maravd,  a  tom-cat. 

Karbles.  Thaw  boyish  playthings  had  their  origin  in  an  imita- 
tion of  bowls.  '  Bowls '  were  formerly  made  of  marble,  and  other 
smooth  and  hard  stones ;  hence  the  name  '  marbles '  for  thej  jvonilfl 
imitation. 

Harcb.  The  verb  '  to  march '  is  probably  derived  from  the  Celtio 
Welch  march,  a  horse.  To  march,  if  this  derivation  be 
:,  was  originally  to  ride  on  horseback. 
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Marigold.  Tho  French  call  this  flower  souci^  which  is  a 
curious  name  for  so  cheerful,  bright-looking  a  flower.  It  was, 
however,  in  old  French,  spelled  souUi,  which  throws  light  on  its 
derivation.  It  is  abbreviated  from  its  full  name  solsequieum,  the 
Bun-foUower. 

Mariner's  Compass.  The  invention  of  the  compass  is  generally 
attributed  to  Flavio  GioTa,  an  Italian,  in  the  year  1302.  There  is 
reason,  however,  for  believing  that  it  was  in  use  at  least  a  century 
before.  A  French  poet,  named  Guyot  de  Provins,  in  a  satirical 
poem  written  in  1205,  in  speaking  of  the  Pope,  uses  words  to  the 
following  effect : — *  I  wish  he  resembled  the  star  which  never 
moves.  The  mariners  take  it  for  their  guide,  observe  it  carefully, 
and  direct  their  way  by  it.  They  call  it  the  polar  star.  They 
have  a  contrivance  which  never  deceives  them  through  the  qualities 
of  the  magnet.  They  stick  the  needle  into  a  straw,  which  they 
put  into  water,  the  straw  causing  it  to  swim.  Then  the  point 
turns  directly  towards  the  star  with  such  certainty  that  it  will 
never  fail,  and  no  mariner  will  have  any  doubt  of  it.'  Mr.  T. 
Wright  has  also  discovered  a  manuscript  by  Neckham,  of  the  date 
1217,  showing  that  the  compass,  with  the  needle  moving  on  a 
pivot,  as  at  present,  was  in  common  use  at  that  period.  The 
Chinese  claim  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the 
compass  in  the  year  2634  b.c.  They  certainly  used  it  at  sea 
A.D.  300,  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  made  known  in  Europe  by  Marco  Polo,  on  his  return 
from  Cathay  in  the  thii-teeuth  century. 

Mark  %  for  Per  Cent.  Many  speculations  have  been  made 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  mark,  but  none  seems  to  be  so  feasible 
as  the  following.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  figures  *  00 '  designate 
centum  or  hundred,  which  they  certainly  do,  as  the  figures  1,  2,  and  3 
placed  before  them  only  signify  the  number  of  hundreds,  as  1  hundred, 
2  hundreds,  and  so  on ;  and  if  it  bo  remembered  that  one  of  the 
meanings  of  per  is  through,'  then  the  diagonal  line  drawn 
through  or  between  the  two  ciphers  will  give  us  the  exact  mean, 
ing  of  the  symbol  % — a  line  drawn  through,  or  *per,*  *00' 
(centum). 

Marmalade.  This  word,  which  means  quince  jam,  comes  to 
us  from  the  Portuguese  marniela<Ia,  from  mamieloy  a  quince.  The 
modem  conserve  called  marmalade  is  not  necessarily  made  from 
quinces,  as  the  name  suggests,  but  is  also  made  from  oranges, 
ig^ricots,  greengage  plums,  and  other  luscious  fruits. 

AA 


Harriage.     Formerly  marriages  took  place  at  the   doorB  of 
churches.     Chancer,  in  '  The  Wife  of  Bath,'  auyg, — 


ript  ijuoted  in  '  The  History  of  Shrewsbury,'  1779,  aaya 
'  the  Pride  of  the  Clergy  imd  the  Bigotry  of  the  Laity  ■were  such 
that  both  rich  and  poor  were  niarried  at  the  church  doors.'  An 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edwaitl  VI.  fii-st  anthorized  the 
solemnization  of  marringes  witliin  the  body  of  the  church,  '  stand- 
ing no  longer  as  formerly  at  the  door.'  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Oeoi-ge  II.  the  Iilw  i-elating  to  man-iages  in  England  ums 
the  old  law  of  Christendom,  the  simple  conti-act  law,  as  it  i.'i  now 
in  Scotland.  An  'Encyclopiedia'  published  in  1744,  speaking  of 
marriages  without  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  Hays,  '  But  mar- 
riages without  this  sanctian  arc  not  therefore  null  and  void,  but 
are  only  esteemed  irreguliir.'  '  '^Vhen  it  is  vii!)jarl\"  said  that  first 
cousins  may  marry,  but  second  cousins  cannot,  probably  this 
arose  by  confounding  the  canon  and  the  civil  law ;  for  first  cousins 
may  marry  by  the  civil  law,  and  second  cousins  cannot  by  the 
canon  law ;  but  now,  by  statute,  it  is  clear  that  both  first  and 
second  cousins  may  marry.' — 5um, 

Harry.  This  word,  used  aa  an  expletive,  was  probably  derived 
from  the  ancient  practice  of  swearing  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  In 
Foxe's  '  Martyrs,'  in  the  examination  of  John  Careles,  the  term 
appears  in  the  original  form,  '  Yea,  Mary  I  you  say  truth.' 

Harrying  a  Woman  in  her  Shift,  '  There  is  a,  popular  belief 
that  a  man  who  marries  a  woman  in  debt,  absolves  himself  from 
all  liability  if  he  take  her  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  clothed  only 
iti  her  shift.     It  is  a  vulgar  eiTor. '—IVTiarlon. 

Haneillaiae  Hymn.  Both  the  words  and  the  music  of  this 
celebrated  piece  wei-e  composed  by  Eouget  de  Lisle,  a  Flinch 
officer  of  Engineers.  It  was  first  produced  at  the  House  of  Baron 
Dietrich,  in  Strasburg,  in  1792,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Chant  du 
Bipart  de  VArmie  du  Rkxn.'  It  received  its  present  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  body  of  troops  from  Marseilles  singing  it  with 
great  energy  aa  they  marched  into  Paris,  where  it  was,  till  then, 
unknown. 

Harsh.  From  the  Gaelic  mar,  or  mare,  a  pool;  whence 
marish,  or  mar'sh,  watery  or  swampy. 

XarteUo  Tower.    These  toweiB,  so  familiar  (o  Tisitprs  to  thq 
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Kentish  and  Sussex  coasts,  received  their  name  from  a  fort  in 
Mortella  (Myrtle)  Bay,  Corsica,  which,  after  a  most  determined 
resistance,  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1794. 

Martinet,  a  severe  disciplinarian.  From  Colonel  Martinety 
a  French  military  officer  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. —  Voltaire, 

Mary-le-bone.  The  parish  of  St.  Marylebone  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  village  of  Tybome,  which  was  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  a  brook  or  bourn,  which  passed,  under  various  names, 
from  Hampstead  to  the  Thames.  When  the  ancient  church  of 
Tyburn  was  pulled  down,  the  new  one  was  erected  on  another 
spot  near  the  brook,  and  the  church  received  the  title  of  '  St.  Mary 
at  the  Bourne*  From  this  the  present  name  has  been  derived. 
The  seal  of  the  parish  bears  a  figure  of  St.  Mary  with  a  stream 
limning  beneath  her  feet. — Smith's  Account  of  St.  Mary  le  hone, 
1833.  The  parish  of  Marylebone  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  its  population  is  larger  than  that  of 
cither  of  the  great  cities  of  Madrid,  Moscow,  Naples,  or  St. 
Petersburg. 

Marylebone  Church.  The  interior  of  this  church  was  de- 
picted by  Hogarth  in  *  The  Eake's  Progress '  as  the  scene  of  the 
marriage. 

Master  Humphrey's  Clock.  Opposite  the  principal  hotel  in 
the  town  of  Barnard  Castle  there  formerly  resided  a  clockmaker 
named  Humphrey.  Dickens  stayed  at  Barnard  Castle  for  some 
time  when  collecting  materials  for  *  Nicholas  Nickleby,*  and  be- 
came rather  intimate  with  the  clockmaker.  A  large  clock-face 
surmounted  the  shop  window,  and  this  suggested  the  title  for 
Dickens's  next  work.  Dr.  Rogers,  in  a  letter  to  *  Notes  and 
Queries'  in  1870,  says  that,  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  Hum- 
phrey, *  the  worthy  horologist  entered  into  particulars,  and  said, 
"  My  dock  suggested  to  Mr.  Dickens  the  title  of  his  book  of  that 
name,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  him  stating  this,  and  a  copy  of  the 
book  inscribed  with  his  own  name.* 

Masterly  Inactivity.  This  phrase  was  first  used  by  Sir  James 
lilackintosh  in  'Vindicise  Gallicw,'  p.  91.  The  words  are,  *The 
Commons,  faithful  to  their  system,  remained  in  a  wise  and  masterly 
inactivity,  which  tacitly  reproached  the  arrogant  assumption  of 
the  nobles,  whilst  it  left  no  pretext  to  calumniate  their  own 
ccnduct.' 

Mastiff.    Marrwood,  in  his  '  Lawes  of  the  Forest,'  published  in 
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159S,  enys, '  In  the  old  British  speech  they  doe  call  him  &  maae- 
thefe,  from  maae,  or  amaze,  ftoil  thief.'  It  is  but  right  to  say 
that  this  derivation  is  not  looked  upon  with   much   favour  by 

Sath  IB  the  modern  fonu  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mtelfi,  n  mowing. 
It  is  now  only  used  in  the  term  af^rmath,  a  second  crop  of  grass 
cut  for  hn.y.     Aftermath  is,  lit«ral]y,  'after-mowing,' 

Haudlin.  'Tliecoi-ntptnppcllAtion  of  Magdalen,  who  is  drawn 
hy  paintei's  with  swollen  eyes  and  disordered  look." — Johnron. 
Magdalen  College  at  Oxford  is  tisiially  called  '  Haudlin,'  which 
makes  this  etymology  the  more  probable. — SuUivan. 

Maundy  Thursday.  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  festival,  and 
in  that  church  the  immo  originated.  The  epistle  in  the  Ma^  of 
Maundy  Thursday  is  taken  froni  1  Cor.  xi.  In  the  24tli  verse 
11  m  these  words:  'Take,  eat;'  in  Liilin,  '  Acrijiili'  il  iiiriii'h"-rif^.' 
This  is  believed  to  bo  the  original  of  Mautuly,  and  the  word  wai 
certainly  used  to  signify  the  Last  Supper  of  the  Lord.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  '  Answer  to  the  firet  parte  of  the  poysoned  booko 
which  a  nameless  hereticke  kith  named  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,' 
says,  '  In  hys  seconde  pai-te  he  treateth  of  the  manndye  of  Christ 
with  hys  Apostles  upon  the  i^/i crt re  Thurail ay,  wherein  our  Saviour 
actually  dyd  institute  the  blessed  S.icrament,'  Ac. 

Hansoleam.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  tomb  erected  at 
Halicamassus  to  Mausolus,  king  of  Cai-iii,  in  the  year  353  b.c, 
by  his  widow  Artemi-sia.  It  was  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  The  site  has  recently  been  excavated,  and  many  fr^- 
mentsof  sculpture — inchidingi»crtions  of  the  statue  of  Mausolus — 
have  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

Hauther.  In  Noifolk  and  Suffolk  this  word  is  used  by  the 
country  people  to  signify  a  girl.  It  is  sometimes  spelt  viodder,  and 
in  speech  is  occasionally  contracted  to  iimr,  which  supports  Spel- 
man's  ^-iew,  that  Jlaiither  is  from  the  Danish  word  ntotfr.  In 
Ben  Jonson's  'Alchemist'  (iv.  7),  Kastril  says  to  his  sister, 
'  Away ;  you  talk  like  a  foolish  mauUter.'  By  some  of  the  dic- 
tionaries it  is  erroneously  put  as  a  mere  vulgarism  for  '  mother.' 
This,  however,  is  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Fraunce's  '  Ivychurch,'  A  4,  6  : — 

Wliat  ?  will  Phlllls  (hen  coni-uine  h«r  youth  at  m  ankrcsse 
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Bloomfield  uses  it  ('  Raral  Tales/  1802,  p.  5)  where  Bichai'd  sajs 
to  Kate, — 

When  once  a  gif^gling  mauther  you. 
And  I  a  red-faced  chubby  boy. 

Haydnke  Cherries  are  so  called  from  the  corrupted  name  of 
the  place  from  which  they  were  originally  brought — Medoc  in 
France. 

Hayfair.  The  district  of  London  which  bears  this  name  is  so 
called  from  a  pleasure  fair  formerly  held  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine/  April,  1816,  a  Mr.  Sharp  gives  nn 
interesting  account  of  the  fair  as  he  remembered  it  fifty  years 
before.  Duck-hunting,  prize-fighting,  donkey-racing,  bull-baiting, 
and  other  brutal  practices  were  among  the  chief  amusements. 

Hayor.  *  This  honourable  name  of  office  in  the  chief  and  most 
famous  city  of  our  realm  is  divers  waies  written.  Some  write  it 
"  major,"  some  **  mayor,"  and  some  "  Maire."  And  because  major 
in  Latin  signifieth  greater  or  bigger,  some,  not  looking  any  further, 
will  needs  from  thence  make  it  Major.  But  seeing  the  names 
of  Sheriff  and  Alderman  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  Latin,  why 
should  it  be  thought  that  mayor  cometh  from  major  %  Certain  it  is 
that  as  the  other  names  of  offices  are  not  derived  from  the  LatiM, 
no  more  is  this.  For  the  etymology  thereof  we  are  to  note  that 
in  our  own  English  to  may  signifieth  to  have  might  or  power ;  so 
a  mayor  is  as  much  as  to  say  a  haver  [possessor]  of  might,  one 
that  hath,  and  may  use,  authority.* — } er8tegan*8  *  Jieatituiion  of 
Decayed  Intelligence,*  edit.  1655,  p.  254. 

Mead.  Mead,  metheglin,  and  hydromel  were  three  distinct 
drinks  made  from  honey.  In  an  old  work,  *  The  Closet  of  the 
eminent  learned  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Knt.,  opened,'  3rd  edit.,  1677, 
there  are  many  receipts  for  making  each.  Mead  appears  to  have 
been  made  from  honey,  water,  spices,  and  bitter  herbs.  Metlieglin 
was  composed  of  honey,  water,  spices,  and  sweet  herbs— sometimes 
twenty  to  forty  varieties.  Hydromel  was  a  compound  of  honey  and 
water,  with  a  litUe  ginger,  cloves,  and  rosemary,  fermented  with 
ale  yeast.  The  compiler  of  the  pi-esent  work  has  frequently  seen 
mead  made,  and  has  often  tasted  it.  The  process  of  making  was 
this :  after  the  honey  had  been  drained  from  the  comb,  the  latter  was 
scalded  to  dissolve  any  honey  that  might  still  adhere.  The  wax 
being  strained  away,  the  sweetened  liquor  w^as  strengthened  by 
additional  honey  until  a  fr-esh  egg  floating  in  it  would  show  a  disc 
die  size  of  half  a  crown.    This  was  the  test  for  strength.    The 


liquor  was  then  put  into  casks  viUi  a  little  yeast,  sod  when  fti^ 

mentution  was  over,  it  was  corked  up. 

Healy-monthed.  A  phrase  used  to  denote  persona  who  are 
habitually  soft-spoken,  and  who,  ereu  whea  provoked,  ai-e  iocnpable 
of  bar^h  or  stroiu;  expressions.  It  is  generally  applied  to  hypo- 
critical or  affected  delicacy  of  speech.  The  old  manner  of  writing 
it  was  meal -mouthed.  AH  the  dictionaries  derive  it  from  the  word 
'meal.'  Nates  says,  'Applied  to  one  whoee  words  are  fine  and 
soft  us  meul,  as  Minshew  well  explains  it.'  It  is  with  far  greater 
probability  derived  from  the  Lnttn  mfl  (old  English  iiitll),  honey. 
From  a  md-i/  mouth  may  well  eome  '  honied '  words.  8hakBspeare 
has  '  honey-mouthed," 

Mean  and  Ueans.  '  Mean,'  without  the  «,  is  an  adjective ;  as 
'  lie  is  a  very  mean  man.'  '  Means,'  with  the  «,  is  a  noun  singular, 
and  therefore  the  phi-ase  'By  this  means'  is  perfectly  graniniatiail. 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,'  says,  '  No  person  of 
taste  will,  I  presume,  venture  so  far  ta  violate  the  present  usage, 
and  consequently  to  shock  the  ears  of  the  generality  of  readers,  as 
to  say,  "  By  this  mean  ;  "  "  By  that  mean,"  ' 

Meander  means  winding,  as  of  a  stream,  Tlie  word  oomee 
from  Meander,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  noted  for  its  serpentine  course. 
It  has  three  syllables — me-an-der. 

Heaslei.  This  word  originally  meant  leprosy.  It  comes  from 
the  French  megeaii,  or  nieael,  a  leper.  Chaucer  uses  meaelrie  for 
leprosy. 

Hedal.  '  The  Boman  "  medals "  were  their  current  coin. 
When  an  action  deserved  to  he  recoi-ded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped 
and  issued  out  of  the  mint.  "  Medallionj  "  in  respect  of  the  otLer 
coins  were  the  same  as  modem  medals  in  respect  of  modern 
money.' — A  ddison. 

l[editeiTanea&  Sea,  from  the  Latin  medium,  middle,  and  terra, 
land.  So  named  by  the  andents  fi-om  its  being  almost  encircled 
by  the  lands  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 

Heetiii^-hoiise.  This  term  for  a  place  of  worship  originated 
with  the  Puritans  in  America.  In  Elliot's  '  History  of  New  Eng- 
land '  it  is  stated  that  '  the  i-eligious  services  of  the  PlymouUi 
Church  were  held  in  the  fort,  upon  the  roof  or  deck  of  which  wore 
mounted  the  great  guna  ;  and  it  was  in  1648  that  a  meeting-house 
■as  built.     They  held  that  a  church  was  a  body  of  Christians,  and 

68  place  where  they  met  was  a  "  meeting-house,"  and  so  they 
d  it  by  that  name'  (vol  i.  p,  131). 
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Melancholy,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  black  bile.  The 
ancients  supposed  melancholy  to  arise  from  a  redundancy  of  black 
bile — Whence  the  name. 

Melody,  from  a  Greek  word  for  a  tune  to  which  lyric  poetry 
might  be  set.  A  melody  is  an  arrangement  for  one  voice  or  instru- 
bient.    Harmony  is  the  concord  of  several. 

Members  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London  have  the 
privilege,  on  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament,  of  sitting  on  the 
right  hand,  immediatdy  next  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  in  the  House 
of  Ck)mmons.  These  are  the  seats  usually  occupied  by  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Men,  Mans.  It  is  singular  that  there  are  few  persons  who  are 
conscious  that  both  these  plurals  of  the  word  '  man'  are  in  daOy 
use.  We  say  wien,  horsemen,  countrymen,  <fec. ;  but  we  always 
say  German*  and  Normans, 

Men  of  Kent  and  Kentish  Men.  This  distinction  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Augustine,  who  established  the  bishopric  of  Rochester. 
The  men  of  the  eastern  diocese  of  Canterbury  retained  the  name 
of  *  Men  of  Kent.*  Those  who  were  included  in  the  West  Kentish 
diocese  of  Rochester  adopted  the  title  *  Kentish  men.' 

Men  of  Straw.  'We  have  all  heard  of  a  race  of  men  who 
used  in  former  days  to  ply  about  our  own  courts  of  law,  and  who 
from  their  manner  of  making  known  their  occupation  (t.e.  by  a.straw 
in  one  of  their  shoes)  were  recognised  by  the  name  of  "  straw  shoes." 
An  advocate  or  lawyer,  who  wanted  a  convenient  witness,  knew  by 
these  signs  where  to  find  one,  and  the  colloquy  between  the  parties 
was  brief.  "  Don't  you  remember  1 "  said  the  advocate.  (The 
party  looked  at  the  fee,  and  gave  no  sign ;  but  the  fee  increased, 
and  the  powers  of  memory  increased  wifii  it.)  "  To  be  sure  I  do." 
"  Then  come  into  court  and  swear  it."  And  straw  shoes  went 
into  court  and  swore  it.' — Quarterly  Hevieio,  xxxiii.  344. 

Mensce.  Our  ancestors  used  this  word  to  signify  a  human 
being  in  the  abstract.  Verategan  says,  very  sensibly,  that  '  it  is 
a  word  of  necessary  use ;  as,  for  example,  a  man  beholding  some 
living  thing  afar  off  in  the  field,  not  well  discerning  what  it  is,  will 
say  it  is  ei^er  a  man  or  a  beast.  Now  it  may  be  a  woman  or 
child,  and  so  not  a  man,  and  so  he  should  speak  more  properly  in 
saying  it  is  either  a  mensce  or  a  beast/  <&c. — ReatUuiion  of  Decayed 
IfUemgenee,  p.  180. 


Herduutt  FrinWL  This  term  ori^nated  in  the  Tens  In.  t 
xjdii.  8  :  '  Tjre,  whose  mfrrdumts  are  princes,' 

Xercnri&l.  A  mercurial  person  is  supposed  to  dfrive  his  roet- 
lew  dispoeition  from  ibe  infiupnee  of  the  planet  Mercury,  whidi, 
occonSing  to  astrologers,  was  in  the  aaeendnnt  at  his  birth. 

HeiinO.  This  is  a  .Spanish  word,  signifjing  'moving  from  ons 
fbediug-ground  or  posture  to  nootlier.'  It  is  applied  to  a  migmtoij 
breed  of  sboep,  the  wool  of  which  is  of  remarkkb);  fine  texture. 

Kerrie  England.  The  word  '  merrie '  in  this  phrase  did  nob  ' 
originally  mean  cheerful  or  gay,  as  is  commonly  suppo^.  It  waa 
anciently  mere,  probably  from  an  Angio-Saxon  adjective  mean- 
ing excellent,  illastrions,  famous,  or  renowned.  Uence  '  merry  men,' 
in  the  address  of  a  chief  to  bis  followers,  meaning  not  men  of 
mirth,  but  of  renown.  Spenser  uses  the  won!  '  merry '  in  the  Knee 
of  eiCjUent  or  ^reeable  in  the  conplet, — 

Thei.  tke  my  fftbk  bsrk  awliile  may  etny. 

Till  Hiiriy  wind  and  iresclici  oil  ber  (Itence  away. 

Kerry  Andrew.  This  name  was  Gmt  applied  to  a  facetious 
physician  named  Andrew  Dorde,  who  was  one  of  the  Court 
physicians  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Kerry  aa  a  Orig.  A  grig  is  a  grasshopper.  The  cricket  and 
the  grasslioppcr  are  in  moHt  countries  taken  as  types  of  a  careless, 
happy  existence.  We  h.ivo  the  related  saying,  '  Merry  as  a 
cricxet ' ;  and  Tennyson,  in  '  The  Brook,'  speaks  of — 

llijjli-clljoivnl  jnji,  IhBt  lenp  in  summer  grass. 

See,  however,  Gmo. 

KetB,  as  applied  to  soldiers  dining  together.  Tliis  use  of  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  ancient  custom  of  arranging  the  guests  at 
dinners  and  great  feasts  in  companies  of  four,  which  were  called 
messes.  From  thi^  custom  the  word  mess  came  to  mean  a.  set  of 
four  in  other  matters.  In  '  Love's  Liibour's  Lost,'  act  iv,  sc.  3, 
Biron  says,  'I  confess  that  you  three  fools  lucked  me,  fool,  to 
make  up  the  mess ' ;  that  is,  four.  Latimer,  in  bis  fifth  sermon, 
aays, '  Avarice  is  the  mother ;  she  brings  forth  bribe-taking  ;  and 
bribe-taking  [bring?  forth]  perverting  of  judgment;  there  lackes  a 
/ourCh  thynge  to  make  iipp  the  mcsse.' 

KetaphOT,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  to  '  carry  over,' 
is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  comparison  is  implidd  but  not 
expressed,  as  'the  nlver  moon.'  A  'simile'  has  the  comparison 
distinctly  shown,  as  '  the  moon  is  bright  as  silver.' 
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Uethodist.  This  epithet  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of 
modem  origin.  There  was  a  sect  called  '  Methodists/  founded 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  lasted 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  Many  of  them  were  eminent 
physicians.  The  name  was  revived  in  Cromweirs  time,  by  John 
Spencer,  librarian  of  Zion  College  in  the  City  of  London,  who 
published  a  book,  in  which  he  employs  the  word  as  one  commonly 
in  use  to  designate  a  certain  class  of  religionists.  He  asks, 
'  Where  are  now  our  Anabaptiste,  and  plain  pack-stuff  3leihodis(8, 
who  esteem  all  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  no  better  than 
stinking  weeds? '  Grale,  also,  in  his  *  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  pub- 
lished in  1678,  speaks  of  a  religious  sect  called  *  the  New  Method- 
ists ' ;  and  Dr.  Calamy,  in  *  The  Ejected  Ministers,'  says  that 
those  who  stood  up  for  God  were  called  *  Methodists.'  This  was 
two  generations  before  Wesley  founded  the  sect  now  known  as 
*  Wesleyan  Methodists.' 

Methylated  Spirit  is  a  mixtui*e  of  alcohol,  usually  called  spirits 
of  wine,  with  ten  per  cent,  of  wood  spirit  or  naphtha.  The  wood 
spirit  renders  it  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  and  as  the  mixture 
pays  only  a  small  duty,  it  can  be  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes 
— such  as  making  varnishes — at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  pure 
alcohol,  whilst  it  answers  the  purpose  equally  well. 

Metropolitan  Bridges.  The  toll  for  passing  over  bridges 
within  the  metropolitan  districts  was  finally  abolished  on  Satur- 
day, June  26,  1880,  by  the  freeing  of  the  bridges  at  Wandsworth, 
Putney,  and  Hammersmith. 

Mews.  Strictly,  cages  for  birds,  but  now  used  to  designate 
stables.  *0n  the  north  side  of  Charing  Cross  stand  the  Royal 
Stables,  called,  from  the  oiiginal  use  of  the  building  on  their  site, 
the  "  Mews ; "  having  been  used  for  keeping  the  king's  falcons 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Richard  II.' — Pennant. 

Mezzotilit  Engraving  was  invented  by  Louis  von  Siegen,  a 
Dutch  artist  of  German  extraction,  whose  first  work  was  dedi- 
cated, in  August  1642,  to  the  Landgrave  (William  YL)  of  Hesse 
Cassel.  The  invention,  on  the  authority  of  Evelyn  (*  Sculptura,' 
1662),  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Prince  Rupert,  but  this  is 
proved  by  an  original  letter  of  Siegen's,  which  is  in  existence,  to  be 
altogether  an  error.  Pidnce  Rupert,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  an 
aock)mpli8hed  artist  in  mezzotint,  but  he  was  not  the  inventor. 
'  Mezzotinto  engraving  consists  in  scratching,  by  means  of  a  tool 


called  a  "  cifidle,"  the  wbo)3  eurface  of  the  phito  uniformlj,  bo  that 
an  impi-esBion  taken  from  it  in  that  Btatu  would  be  entirely  black  ; 
then  ti-uciu^  the  drawing,  nud  scraping  cind  bui-nialung  up  tlio 
strongest  lighu  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.' — Fairhvlu 

Middlesex  ia  the  iniddlo  country  of  the  Saxons,  in  distinc- 
tion   {rom    Susitex    (South-F^x),    Essex   (East-nex),   and   Weasex 
(West-BBi).     The  Utter  extended  from  Berkshire  to  the  eaat  of     ■ 
CoiTiwall.  M 

Hiddling  Interest.     Thi^  i«  the  .^Vmerican  equivalent  of  tha    H 
English  term  '  middle  clnss.'     '  They  have  felt  that  they  bclongtd     ■ 
to  the  iniddliny  iiUertsl,  and  have  resolved  to  Btay  there,  and  not 
cope  with  the  rich.' — Conneetieut  CouratU. 

Uidwlfe.  BaUcy  derives  tins  from  mrde-m/e,  which,  he  say^ 
means  'u  woman  of  merit  or  worth.'  In  this  he  hua  evidently  ^t 
followed  Vorstegan,  who  says,  '  n  woman  of  mode,  or  merit.  d«-  ^ 
serving  reconipeuse.'  'The  derivation  of  midwife  is  uncertain,  but 
when  we  find  it  spelt  meedv^/e  in  'Wycliflr's  Bible  it  leaves  hardly 
a  doubt  that  it  la  the  wife  or  woman  who  acts  for  a  -meed,  or 
i-e  ward . ' —  Trenc/t. 

Ui^onette  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Lord  Bateman,  in  1752.  It  had  been 
cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Paris  for  a  year  or  two 
before  that  date.  The  name  is  Fi'cnch,  and  signifies  '  Little 
darling.' 

Kile.  The  woivl  'mile*  is  corrupted  from  the  Jjitin  miJU,  a 
thousand.  The  Goman  milo  was  a  thousand  imces  (mille  paatiu), 
each  pace  being  5  Roman  feet,  equal  to  about  56  English  inches. 
The  Roman  mile  was  1611  English  yards  in  length.  The  present 
EInglish  statute  mile  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
is  defined  as  'eight  furlongs  of  40  perches  of  16^  feet  each,'  which 
is  1,760  yards. 

HileB'B  Boy.  Many  an  im[>robable  story  and  dubious  anecdote 
has  been  fathered  upon  '  MUes's  boy  '  during  the  lost  half-century 
by  people  who  have  little  thought  that '  lliles's  boy '  bad  once  a  wil 
existence.  Mr.  Robins,  in  his  'Histoiy  of  Paddington'  (1853), 
tells  ua  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Mr.  Miles,  his  pair- 
horse  coach,  and  his  redoubtable  boy,  were  the  only  appointed 
agents  of  communication  between  Paddington  and  the  City.  The 
fares  were  2*.  and  3^.,  the  journey  occupying  more  than  three 
hours ;  and,  to  beguile  the  time  at  resting-places,  '  Milee's  boy 
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(who  presumably  acted  as  a  sort  of  'guard'  to  the  coach)  told  tales 
and  played  on  the  fiddle. 

Military  Terms.  Nearly  all  our  military  terms  and  designa- 
tions are  derived  from  the  Normans.  These  designations  are 
marshal,  general,  colonel,  major,  captain,  adjutant,  comet,  lieu- 
tenant, ensign,  officer,  sergeant,  corporal,  and  soldier.  The  military 
terms  are  si^e,  manoeuvre,  trench,  tactics,  march,  invasion,  assault, 
escalade,  encampment,  column,  battery,  fortification,  battalion, 
bombardment,  reconnaissance,  enfilade,  escarpment,  army,  regi- 
ment, company,  military,  artillery,  miHtia,  cavalry,  infantry, 
volunteer,  grenadier,  commissariat,  &c.,  kc.  These  are  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  Sea  Terms  (which  see),  neai'ly  all  of  which  ai'e 
pure  Anglo-Saxon. 

Xilk  (Dr.  Johnson  tripping).  Dr.  Johnson  gives  us  an  ex- 
ample of  we  use  of  the  wonl  milk  in  the  following  passage  \— 

I  fear  tby  nature ; 
It  is  too  full  0'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way  ; 

wl;ich  ho  erroneously  quotes  as  from  *  Shakespeare — "  King 
Lear." '  He  has  been  followed  implicitly  by  other  dictionary 
makers  {vide  Dr.  Todd,  1827).  The  passage  really  occurs  in 
*  Macbeth,'  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Milled  Money  was  invented  by  Antoine  Brucher,  in  France, 
and  was  first  struck  in  England  about  1553.  Elizabeth  issued 
milled  money  from  1562  to  1572,  after  which  it  was  disused  imtil 
1623.  About  1662  it  became  permanently  established.  Milled 
sixpences  were  at  one  time  so  rare  that  they  were  kept  as  counters. 
Sir  W.  Davenant  speaks  of — 

A  few  milled  tixpences  with  which 
My  purser  keeps  account. — Ntwsfrom  Plim. 

Milliner.  A  milliner  was  originally  a  man,  and  was  so  called, 
probably,  from  Milan,  whence  he  imix)rted  female  finery.  Shake- 
speare (*  1  Henry  IV.,'  i.  3)  has  *  He  was  perfumed  like  a 
milliner  ;  and  Ben  Jonson  (*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,*  i.  3) 
settles  the  question  of  the  sex  of  the  original  milliners  in  the 
words,  'To  conceal  such  real  ornaments  as  these,  and  shadow 
their  glory,  as  a  miUiner*8  wife  does  her  wrought  stomacher  with 
R  smoky  lawn  or  a  black  Cyprus.' 

Million  of  Facts.  In  the  introduction  to  this  celebrated  work 
of  Sir  Bichard  Phillips,  it  is  stated  that  the  volume  contains  far 
more  than  a  million  of  fijboiB.    A  correspondent  of  '  Notes  and 
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Qaeriee '  (Jajmu;  23,  1876)  points  out  tliat  the  volume  contains 
only  403,650  vtordt. 

Klord  Anglail.  This  Frendi  plirose  has  been  f^reatly  ridiculed 
inEngUnd.  ^le  'milord,'  howevtr,  is  but  the  Celtic  word  nxHwr, 
bUU  in  nse  in  Brittany  in  di«  vesa^  of  a  gentleman,  a  cuvalier.  It 
ia  pronounced  mtldr.  It  is  allied  to  the  Latin  milet,  a  knight  or 
soldier. 

Kinet.  The  deepest  mine  in  the  world  is  the  rock-salt  bore 
hole  at  Speaenberg,  near  Berlin,  which  is  4,175  feet  in  depth.  It 
ia  not,  hovever,  quite  perpendicular.  The  deepest  perpendicnlar 
shaft  is  that  of  Adalbert,  at  Fiishnim,  in  Bohemia,  which  is 
3,280  feet  The  deepest  British  miue  is  Duiihill  Colliery,  near 
Wigan,  which  is  2,321  feet.  The  deepest  boring  in  the  world  is 
the  Artesian  welt  at  Fotsdam,  Missouri,  in  the  United  Statin, 
which  is  5,500  feet,  or  220  feet  bevond  a  mile.— rinies,  Jan.  17, 
1881. 

Kiniatnra.  This  word  hus  nothing  in  common  witli  the  word 
minute,  small.  It  comes  to  us  fn>m  tbe  Italian  mininlura,  which 
was  formed  from  the  J>tiii  miuium,  red-Ieail.  Tho  woni  was 
applied  to  small  paintings  from  t)jc  practice  of  omiLnieDling  tUe 
margins  of  hooka  and  manwscript.i  with  pictures  highly  coloured 
~  "'      '   '    u  and  vermilion. 


Xinim,  from  the  Latin  minimum,  tlto  Ic-.tst.  The  minim,  in  the 
veiy  old  musical  notation,  wos  the  shortest  note,  though  now  one 
of  the  longest.  The  old  musical  not«s  were  the  'long,'  the  'brief' 
[Latin  brcvia,  short],  the  '  semi-brief,'  and  the  '  minim.'  The  long 
and  the  brief  are  now  practically  obsolete,  though  the  latter,  now 
called  breve,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  chants  and  other  Church 
music.  Crotcheta,  quavci-s,  ic,  have  l)een  subsequently  adopted 
to   mark   more   minute  divisions  and    subdivisions  of    musical 

Kinistry.  '  The  "  Ministry' "  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  but  it  consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose  opinions 
on  the  pressing  questions  of  tbe  time  agree  in  the  main  with  tbe 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.' — .Va/^aulay, 

Miniver,  the  fur.     This  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  menu 
•vitr,  which,  Cotgrave  saj-s,  is   'the  furi-e  of  ermines  mixed  or 
d  with  the  furre  of  die  weesel  called  Gi-is.' 
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Miimow.  '  The  minnow  is  the  smallest  British  fish,  of  the 
order  CyprinidoRy  and  is  chiefly  remarkahle  for  the  circumstance 
that  in  spawning  each  female  is  attended  by  two  males.' — 
Brandt 8  Dict.^  vol.  ii.  p.  345.  This  statement  must  be  taken 
cum  grano  scUia. 

Minflter,  in  the  names  of  English  places,  always  signifies  the 
site  of  a  monastery  or  abbey;  as  Bedminster,  Axminster,  Leo- 
minster, &c. 

Mint.  The  locality  known  as  *  The  Mint/  in  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  was  originally  the  site  of  a  palace  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  This  came  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
established  there  a  place  for  coining  money. 

Mint  Sauce.  Eating  mint  sauce  with  lamb  is  probably  a 
remnant  of  the  custom  of  eating  bitter  herbs  with  the  paschal 
lamb.  It  is  a  custom  unknown  on  the  Continent,  and  peculiarly 
English. 

Minutes,  Engross.  The  *  minutes '  of  any  proceeding  ai-o  so 
called  because  formerly  taken  down  in  minute  characters,  prepa- 
ratory to  being  engrossed,  that  is,  written  in  lai'ge  {jjros)  characters 
for  preservation  or  record. 

Minx.     A  Biinx  is  a  female  puppy. — Crahh, 

Mischievous.  'Old  authoi*s,  and  the  modem  vulgar,  accent 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word  instead  of  the  first.' — Smart, 

Misery  formerly  meant  avarice,  and  to  bo  miserable  was  to  be 
avaricious.  We  still  rettiin  the  root-woi*d  in  the  term  miser. 
*  The  man  who  enslaves  himself  to  his  money  is  proclaimed  in  our 
very  language  to  be  a  miser,  or  a  miserable  man.' — Trench,  *  Our 
language,  by  a  peculiar  significance  of  dialect,  calls  the  covetous 
man  the  miserahh  man.' — South, 

Miss.  *  With  respect  to  the  use  of  this  title  when  two  or  more 
persons  of  the  Fame  name  are  spoken  of  or  addressed,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  diversity.  Some  give  the  pluml  form  to  the  name,  as 
"  The  Miss  Smiths  ;*"  othei-s  to  the  title,  as  "  The  Misses  Smith." 
In  favour  of  the  fi i*st  may  be  cited  Boswell,  Northcote,  Malone, 
Goldsmith,  De  Quincey,  and  Wilberforce.  The  latter  form  is  pre- 
ferred by  Bishop  Home,  Sir  E.  Brydges,  Charles  Lamb,  Southey, 
and  Sir  R.  Peel.' — Grant.  The  easiest  way  out  of  the  difiiculty 
appears  to  be  to  speak  of  '  the  Miss  Smiths,'  but  in  addressing 
them  in  correspondence  to  write  '  To  the  Misses  Smith.'  Arnold 
in  his  Grammar  says, '  With  respect  to  the  Miss  Thompsons  or  the 
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Misses  Thompson,  I  am  decidedly  for  tJie  MUn  TlMmtptom-     No 
one  would  think  of  speaking  as  we  are  told  to  write.' 

HiBslBsippi.  The  name  of  tiiia  great  river  is  a  slightly  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  original  Indian  name  ificfie  Sepi,  Great  River, 
or  litemliy  Father  of  Waters.  It  is  the  longest  rivei-  in  the  world ; 
itfl  length,  from  itt  mouths  in  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  to  the  Bource  et 
the  Missouri,  being  upwards  of  4,500  miles. 

Miss  Nancy.  Applied  to  young  men  of  afiected  speech  and 
demeiinotir,  luid  who  apo  superiority,  walk  gingerly,  and  drea 
elTeoiinat«ly.  The  alltision  is  to  Miss  Anna  Oldgeld,  nn  actress 
who  died  in  1730.  Her  vimity  was  euch  that  ehe  desired  on  hn 
death-bed  that  her  remains  should  be  laid  '  in  stat«,  dressed  in  t 
Toiy  fine  Bnissels  lace  head-dress,  a  holhind  shift  with  tucker  Mti 
double  ruffira  of  the  same  lace,  new  ktd  gloves,  &c.,  4c.'  Pope 
alludes  to  her  in  the  lines — 

Odions  1  in  wooUfn  I  'twoald  ■  ufnt  proroke, 
Were  the  Uit  words  that  poor  Nircisu  ipnke. 

Histake,  Histaken.  To  mistake  is  to  misjudge,  to  mieappre- 
hend,  to  misconceive,  to  misunderstand.  Therefore  if  any  one  telta 
me  something  that  he  clearly  states,  but  which  I  do  not  clearly 
understand,  it  is  he  who  is  mistaken,  not  I ;  because  it  is  be  who 
is  misundertitood.  I  mistake  his  meaning,  but  he  Is  mistaken,  for 
what  he  tells  me  is  not  properly  taken,  or  received  into  my  mind. 
Vet  in  ordinary  convereation  the  word  '  mistaken'  is  used  juat  in 
the  contrary  sense.  If  I  tell  a  man  that  a  sovereign  is  equivalent 
to  twenty-one  shillings,  and  he  tells  me  that  I  am  '  mistaken,'  he 
useeanincorrectt^rm.  I  am  not 'mistaken,' because  he  understands 
what  I  say;  but  I  'mistake,'  or  'make  a  mistake,'  becaose  a 
sovereign  in  only  equal  in  value  to  twenty  shillings. 

Kister.  At  a  time  when  men  were  generally  called  by  their 
Christian  and  surnames  only,  the  word  ifialer  was  probably  ap- 
plied as  a  sort  of  title  to  those  who  had  learned  a  mt/stery  or  trade, 
and  who  would  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  of  higher  rank  or  posi- 
tion than  mere  labourers  or  bosbaQdmen.  The  question  so  often 
met  with  in  old  writers,  '  What  muter  wight  is  that  I '  meaning, 
what  LB  that  man's  employment  and  consequent  condition  in  lifet 
seems  to  favour  this  view.  Smart,  however,  seems  to  think  that 
Mister  was  adopted,  or  at  least  promoted,  for  the  sake  of  analogy 
with  '  misteeea  ' ; '  for  mistress,  among  our  old  writers,  oft«n  bad  tine 
form  of  mastrees  in  order  to  suit  witb  master,  which  was  then  used 
when  we  now  find  "  mister." '    And  Walker  says,  •  The  samq 
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process  of  change  which  has  ''  corrupted  master  into  mister,  has, 
when  it  is  a  title  of  civility  only,  contracted  mistress  into  missis. 
Thus  *  Mrs  J  Montague,  *  Mrs,*  Carter,  &c.,  are  pronounced  *  Missis* 
Montague,  *  Missis  *  Carter,  &c.  To  pronounce  the  word  as  it  is 
written  would  in  these  cases  appear  quaint  and  pedantic." '  A 
curious  instance  of  the  incongruous  way  in  which  the  titles  Mister 
and  Esquire  are  sometimes  used,  occurred  at  the  time  when  the 
Corporation  of  Stratford-on-Avon  resolved  to  present  the  freedom 
of  that  town  to  Garrick.  Their  resolution  declares  that  this  was 
done  *  through  love  and  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
Mr.  William  Shakespear,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  his  most  distinguished  representative,  David 
Garrick,  Esquire.' 

Mistletoe.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  this  shruh  was  mistelr 
tan.  Tan,  heing  another  form  of  the  old  word  tine,  the  prong  of 
a  fork,  is  suggestive  of  the  fork-like  shoots  of  the  plant.  Mistel 
may  probably  have  something  in  connexion  with  the  old  Stixon 
word  mist,  dung  ;  as  it  is  known  that  the  plant  is  propagated  by 
the  seeds  being  deposited  within  openins^s  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in 
the  ordure  of  the  missel-thrush.  In  this  case  the  name,  freely 
translated,  becomes  *  dung-sown-fork-plant.'  This  of  course  is 
merely  speculative.  But  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  *  missel ' 
or  *  mistel,'  its  occurrence  in  the  names  both  of  the  bird  and  the 
plant  is  presumptive  proof  of  some  analogy. 

Mistranslation  of  2  Sam.  viii.  4.  Our  version  says  that 
'  David  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses.*  There  is  no  such  cruelty 
mentioned  in  the  original.  The  Hebrew,  *  Vayaker  David  eth  col 
harechahy  means  *  And  David  disjointed  all  the  chariots.*  It  is, 
however,  stated  that  he  i*eserved  one  hundred  of  the  *  chariots  * ; 
not  the  horses  for  them,  as  in  our  vei-sion. 

Mrs.  018886*8  Cookery  Book.  In  an  old  '  Biographical  Diction- 
ary,* the  following  paragraph  attributes  the  authorship  of  this 
book  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  author  of  the  *  System  of  Botany,*  &c. : — 
*  On  his  outset  in  London,  he  ( Astley  the  painter)  lived  in  St. 
James's  Street,  where  Dr.  Hill  followed  him  and  wrote  that  book 
which,  except  the  Bible,  has  had  the  greatest  sale  in  the  language, 
the  "  Cookery  of  Mrs.  Glasse.*' '  As  Sir  John  was  a  scribbler  and 
a  quack,  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  he  revised  the 
book.  The  writer  of  this  book  gives  in  the  fourth  edition  (1761) 
her  autograph  '  H.  Glasse,'  and  annexes  her  name  and  address  in 
an  advertisement  as  follows  : — '  Hannah  Glasse,  Habit  maker  to 
]B[er  Boyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  Tavistock  Street, 
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(,'oveiit  Garden.'  The  advertisement  announcpo  (liMt  she  makes 
anil  Bella  '  all  sorts  of  riding  habits,  Josephs,  great-coats,  borse- 
meit's  coate,  bed  gowns,  aigbt  gowns,  and  robe  de  ahambers  (^ic), 
Ac,  after  the  nentest  manners.  Likewise  Parliament,  Judges',  and 
Councillors'  robes ;  also  all  sorts  of  childbed  linning  (sic),  Ac,  and 
all  sorts  of  masquorsiile  dresses,'  The  business  does  not  appear  to 
have  prospered,  for  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  the  list  of 
'  b-kr-pts'  for  May,  l".>t,  contains  the  following  entry  : — 'Hannah 
Glasse  of  St.  Paul's,  C'ovent  Garden,  Warehouse  Keeper.' 

Kitrailleiue.  In  'Luttrell's  Diary,'  under  dat«  Januaiy  8, 
1G89-90,  it  is  mentioned  that  preparations  are  being  vigorously- 
pushed  forward  for  an  expedition  to  Ireland  :  and  among  othei- 
matters  lo  bo  sent  forward  are  '  4  of  the  new-in\-ented  wheel- 
engines,  which  discharge  150  musquet  barrels  at  once,  and  turning 
the  wheel  asmanv  more.'  In  the  '  Life  of  Monmouth,'  by  Roberts, 
ii.  40,  it  isstiited'thnt  thereLsamnchineintht'Arsennlof  Vienna, 
bearing  date  1678,  by  which  fifty  muskets  conld  be  discharged  in 
any  direction,  and  at  any  angle,  by  the  application  of  a  single 
match. 

Hitre.  '  The  two  horns  of  the  mitre  are  generally  taken  to  he 
an  allusion  to  the  cloven  tonguas  as  of  fire  which  rested  on  each  of 
the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. — Hook. 

Hized  Eacea.  In  America — where,  from  the  constitution  of 
eodety,  admixtures  of  species  are  very  fi-equeut— the  various  grada- 
tions are  designated  by  specific  names,  a  few  of  the  more  import.-uit 
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1  (he  reign  of  Charles  II.     A  writer 

e  '  Green  Ribbon  Club,'  Bays,  '  I  may 

note  that  the  rabble  first  changed  their  title,  and  were  lilled  "  the 

mob "  in   the  ansemhliee  of  this   Club.     It   was  their  beast  of 

burden,  and  called  first  "  mobUe  vulgitt,"  but  fell  naturally  into 

k  the  contraction  of  one  syllable,  and  ever  since  is  become  propw 
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8  follow  :- 

Fattier 

Mother 

White 

Necro 

White 

MulBtla 

Whita 

Quint*™ 

Whils 

Nep™ 

iDdiriD 

ChiQ*.w 

Cliinese 

Hob.     This  word  arose  in 

of  that  period,  speaking  of  tht 
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Modern,  fi-om  the  Latin  modoy  just  now,  lately.  It  was 
formerly  used  in  a  different  sense  to  that  now  in  us?.  In  the 
*  Proceedings  of  the  Council*  (vol.  i.  p.  191)  Henry  III.,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  successor,  is  called  *  Rex  Ilenricus 
modemtts,'  that  is,  the  late  or  the  last  King  Henry. 

Moel  in  Welsh  local  names  means  a  mountain. 

Molasses  (singular).  This  word  is  generally  used  as  exactly 
synonymous  with  treacle.  The  two  suhstances  are  much  alike, 
but '  molasses '  comes  from  sugar  in  the  pi*ocess  of  making,  treacle 
in  the  process  of  refining. —  Worcester.     See  Treacle. 

Monastery,  Convent.  A  monastery  is  the  actual  building  in- 
habited by  the  monks,  who  themselves  compose  the  convent  presided 
over  by  the  abbot  or  prior.  The  latter  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
convsnttu  {con,  together,  and  venire,  to  come),  which  signifies  an 
assembly.  Monastery  is  therefore  the  house,  and  convent  the 
religious  community  inhabiting  it. 

Money  was  so  called  from  its  having  first  been  coined  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Monela  at  Rome. — Brand,  As  a  proof  of  the 
altered  value  of  money,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Latimer  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  his  father's  pro- 
sperity, that,  although  only  a  yeoman,  he  gave  his  daughters  five 
pounds  each  as  a  man*iage  portion. 

Monkey,  from  niony  a  common  countrified  pronunciation  of 
the  word  rraan,  and  kiriy  a  diminutive.  The  word  means  mannikin, 
or  little  man.  The  word  monkey,  in  the  common  phrase  *  to  put 
his  monkey  up,'  is  probably  the  Welsh  micng,  the  mane.  Angiy 
animals  erect  the  mane.     Mwnci  means  a  horse-collar. 

Mont  Blanc.  The  first  successful  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  was  made  in  August  1786  by  a  gentleman  named 
Faccard,  and  a  guide  whose  name  was  Jact^ues  Balmat. 

Month.  By  the  Act  13  Vict.  c.  21,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
word  month  is  in  all  future  Acts  to  mean  calendar  month. 

Monnment.  The  monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  London,  is 
the  loftiest  isolated  column  in  the  world.  It  was  built  by  Wren, 
1671.  It  is  202  feet  in  height,  including  the  pedestal  of  40  feet. 
The  gallery  is  approached  by  a  winding  stair  of  345  steps  of 
black  marble.  It  was  built  to  commemorate  the  great  fire  of 
London  (1666),  which  broke  out  within  a  short  distance  of 
its  site. 
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Uonmnental  Brasses.  The  earliest  record  of  a  mouumeutal 
brass  relates  to  thnt  of  Simou  de  Beaiicliiinip,  who  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  centmy.  This  brass  Iiaa,  however,  dis- 
appeared. The  earliest  existing  is  that  of  Sir  John  d'Abernon, 
who  died  in  1277  and  wtia  biiried  at  Stoke  d'Abomon  in  Surrey, 

Hoon.  Hen^chel  thought  it  probable  that  there  in  a  eecond 
moon  or  satellite  to  the  earth.  Speaking  of  the  August  and 
November  meteors,  he  said  ; — '  Thci-e  ia  reason  to  believe  that  one 
of  these  bodies  has  become  attached  to  the  earth  as  a  permanent 
Hatellite,  revolving  about  it  in  three  hoiire  and  twenty  minutes,  at 
the  distance  of  5,000  miles  from  its  Burface.' 

Hoot  Point.  A  7iwot  poiiU  in  law  ia  a  point  unsettled,  un- 
decided, and  60  left  to  be  debated  or  discnssed.  Ben  Jonson  suys 
('  Disc.'  vol.  viL  p.  8A),  '  There  ia  a  difference  between  mooting  and 
pleading,  between  fencing  and  fighting.'  Mootings  were  formerly 
held  a.s  trials  of  foii'nsic  skill  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  wore, 
according  to  the  old  writers,  mental  tournaments,  or  trials  of  skill, 
of  no  mean  order.  Ovevbury,  in  his  '  Characters,'  K.  i,  has :  '  By 
tie  time  that  he  [an  tnns- of- Court  man]  hatU  heard  one  mooting, 
and  scene  two  playes,  he  thinks  as  basely  of  the  universitie,  as  a 
young  Sophister  doth  of  the  grammar  echoole.'  The  word  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  old  Saxon  word  mole  or  gemot,  a  meeting, 
as  in  ymrdmote  (still  in  use)  a  ward  meeting;  hurgmole,  a  town's 
meeting  ;  and  icUenagemole,  a  meeting  of  the  wise,  the  name  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Parliaments.  As  these  motes  were  held  to  discuss 
weighty  matters,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  word 
moot  may  be  derived  from  mole,  a.  meeting. 

Morganatic  Harriagea  are  common  in  Germany  between 
royal  personages  and  ladies  of  inferior  rank.  The  man  in  these 
marriages  gives  the  left  hand  instoiid  of  the  right.  Such  unions 
do  not  confer  rank  upon  the  wife  or  her  offspring  ;  and  the 
children,  although  legitimate,  have  no  claim  to  inherit  the  property 
of  the  father,  nor  to  higher  rank  than  the  mother  originally 
possessed.  Dr.W.Bell{'NotesandQueries,'3rdS.No.n6)  says:— 
'  For  morganatic  the  best,  in  fact  the  only,  solulion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  derivation  of  the  word.  In  the  arid  deserts  of  Arabia  the 
parched  ti-aveller  is  mocked  by  optical  delusions  of  I'unning  streams 
and  gi-een  meadows ;  these  the  Italians  call  Fata  Morgana,  the  de- 
lusions of  the  Morgana.  Something  thus  delusive  is  a  morganatic 
marriage.  For  though  it  involves  no  immorality,  and  has  always 
the  full  sanction  of  the  Church,  it  is,  as  regards  the  wife  and 
childrea^  an  illusion  and  a  make-believe.' 
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Morsel  meant  originally  a  small  bite  or  bit  of  anything.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  moraus^  a  bite.  The  Italian  word 
nu>r90  means  both  morsel  and  the  bit  of  a  horse's  biidle. 

Mortar  (the  building  cement).  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  mortarium,  the  vessel  in  which,  according  to  the  elder  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  55),  arenatum,  or  sanded  cement,  was  made.  We  retain 
the  original  use  of  the  word  in  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  an 
apothecary  mixes  his  drugs.  In  an  account  of  the  charges  for 
repairing  the  spire  of  Newark  Church  in  the  year  1571,  the 
following  items  appear  : — 

*  Item,  6  Strike  of  malte  to  make  worte  to  blende  with  the 

lyme  and  temper  the  same. 

*  Item,  7  quarter  lyme. 

'  Item,  Three  hundreth  and  a  halfe  eggs  to  temper  the  same 
lyme  with.' 

In  old  receipt-books  lime  mixed  with  white  of  egg  is  recom- 
mended as  a  good  cement.  Possibly  these  ingredients  afford  some 
clue  to  the  manner  of  producing  the  ancient  mortar,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  been  of  excellent  quality. 

Mortg^age,  from  the  French  nwrt,  dead,  and  gage,  a  pledge. 
'  According  to  Littleton,  Coke,  and  others,  a  mortgage  is  so  called 
(dead  pledge)  because  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the  debt  at  the 
time  limited,  the  land  was  for  ever  dead  and  gone  fi-om  the  mort« 
gagor,  and  in  case  of  payment  it  became  dead  as  to  the  mortgagee.' — 
JSurrell, 

Mosaic.  Moses  directed  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest 
to  be  divided  into  twelve  squares,  each  of  a  different  colour ; 
hence  inlaid  work  of  different  coloured  stones  is  called  mosaic 
work. 

Mosey.  This  word  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but  is  in  frequent 
use  in  the  Midland  Coimties  to  express  the  condition  of  a  turnip 
when  the  interior  has  become  dry  and  fibrous,  or  of  an  apple  when 
it  is  withered  and  juiceless.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  term  trooili/, 
which  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  the  Southern  Counties.  Grose 
has  *  mosey '  in  his  *  Glossary.' 

Moses  represented  by  Artists.  Most  of  the  mediaeval  artists 
who  represented  Moses  painted  him  with  horns  upon  his  head. 
This  arose  from  a  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  word  karan, 
which  in  the  Vulgate  was  translated  comuta,  or  homed,  but  whicii 
really  meant  rays  of  light  darting  out,  in  the  manner  in  which 
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the  Bun  WBB  formerly  represented  iii  iLe  ruJe  woodiiuts  of  early 
Aliuantics.  Onr  tranelatjon,  '  his  fftce  elione,'  does  not  give  the  full 
foi-ce  of  the  original. 

Hotquitoes  do  not  take  their  name  from  that  of  the  Mosquit^i 
Coast.  The  word  is  the  diininiiti%^  of  the  Spanish  word  mosca, 
a  llv.  Mosquitoes  were  formerly  ao  ti-oiihlesome  in  England  that 
in  sleeping  places  nets  were  necessary  to  keep  them  from  attacking 
the  sleepers.  In  '  Archieologia,'  xliii.  240,  we  (iro  told  that  at  the 
dissolntion  of  the  Cistercian  Ahbey  of  Sawtrec,  the  inventory 
shows  that  in  '  The  Newe  Chamber '  there  was  '  a  beadstead  with 
a  net  for  kna,tts.'  'Gnat'  is  tlio  English  name  for  the  insect 
known  in  hot  climates  as  the  '  mosquito.' 

Uother  Carey'a  Chickens.  This  is  a  term  applied  by  sailors 
to  flocks  of  the  stormy  petrel.  Mother  Carej-  is  '  Mother  dear' 
{maUr  earn),  and  the  term  si^oiifies  the  Tirgin  Mary,  who  is  the 
patroness  of  sailors.  Iloman  Ciitholic  aiilors  believe  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  gives  notice  to  seamen  of  approaching  storms  by 
sending  ilocka  of  the  atoriny  petrel  to  warn  them. 

Mothering  Sunday.  The  ancient  Romans  celehratod  on  the 
Ides  of  March  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  the 
people  biinging  offerings  which  became  the  property  of  the  prie.'-bi. 
From  this  practice  arose  the  Roman  Catholic  custom  t.f  attending 
the  mother  church  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday  with  presents  for  the 
Church.  In  time  those  pre.^ents  were  loi>ked  Upon  as  dues,  and 
they  were  the  origin  of  the  Eastor  offerings.  Mid-Lcut  or  Motlicr- 
ing  Sunday  is  still  cclehmted  in  the  Jlidlanil  Counties  by  ap- 
prentices and  servants  visiting  their  pai'euls  on  that  day. 

HoontebanV.  Quack  doctors  formerly  vended  their  nostrums 
in  markets  and  fairs,  where,  mounted  on  lienches  (lienc/i,  bank), 
they  harangued  the  ]>eople  in  similar  '  ]><itter'  to  that  used  by  the 
modem  Cheap  Jacks  who  vend  hai-dware.  The  term  was  applied 
to  them  from  their  mounting  the  bank  or  bench  to  display  their 
eloquence  and  sell  their  nostmmp. 

Moamia^.  The  custom  of  wearing  black  as  symbolic  of 
mourning  aroae  from  the  circumstance  that  Anne,  the  queen  of 
Charles  VIH.  of  France,  on  the  death  of  that  king  in  1498,  sur- 
rounded her  coat  of  arms  with  black  in  token  of  her  widowhood, 
and  clothed  herself  in  black,  in  opposition  to  the  then  prevalent 
habit,  which  was  for  widows  to  mourn  in  white. 

Hoving  the  prerioiu  qneation.  Sometimes  &  question  arises 
ia  the  House  of  Commons  which  the  Government  or  the  Oppofii- 
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tion  do  not  wish  to  pass,  and  yet  do  not  like  to  vote  against.  The 
difficulty  is  got  rid  of  by  what  is  called  '  moving  the  previous 
question.'  When  the  Speaker  rises  to  put  the  original  question  to 
the  vote,  some  member  interposes  by  moving  '  that  this  question  be 
novo  put/  which,  if  negatived,  disposes  of  the  matter  altogether,  no 
vote  being  taken  upon  its  merits.  It  is  customary  in  these  cases 
for  the  mover  and  seconder  to  vote  against  thdr  own  proposal. 

Mow.  This  word  now  signifies  to  cut  down  with  a  scythe. 
Formerly  it  meant  a  stack  of  com.  Thus  a  field  of  barley  was 
*  cut  down  ready  for  mowing,*  that  is,  stacking.  A  stack  of  barley 
is  8ti]l  called  a  barley  mozr. 

Muff,  as  applied  to  a  stupid  person.  This  use  of  the  word  is 
probably  from  the  Dutch  mof^  a  clown  or  boor,  applied  generally 
by  the  Netherlanders  to  a  German,  and  particularly  to  a  Weet- 
phalian.  Marlowe  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the  following 
sentence:  ' Sclavonians,  Almains,  Butters  [German  horsemen], 
Mufis,  and  Danes.' 

Muffin.  Probably  from  the  Old  French  rtuyu-pairif  soft  bread. 
This  in  rapid  pronunciation  would  easily  be  corrupted  into 
mouffin,  or  muffin. 

Muggy,  as  applied  to  the  weather,  is  from  one  of  the  Welsh 
words — mwcan,  a  cloud  of  fog ;  mwg,  smoke ;  or  mwygl,  tepid, 
sultry ;  most  likely  from  the  last. 

Mulatto,  from  the  Spanish  nndo^  a  mule.  'The  ofispring 
of  parents,  of  whom  one  is  white  and  the  other  a  negro.* — Jjuiig- 
Ivison, 

Mole.  The  mule  is  a  hybrid  animal  produced  between  a  mare 
and  a  male  ass.  The  ofispring  of  a  horse  and  a  female  ass  is  called 
a  hinny. 

Mulled  Ale.  The  word  *  mulled  *  is  derived  from  the  Old  Nor- 
man molda,  to  commit  to  mould  or  earth,  to  buiy.  The  ale  given  at 
funerals  was  always  warmed,  and  was  called  mold  ah,  or  raolde 
ale,  that  is,  funenil  ale.  In  Scotland  a  funeral  banquet  is  still 
called  mulde-mtte.  The  transition  of  the  meaning  of  the  adjective 
from  *  funeral  *  to  *  being  warmed '  is  easy  and  natural. 

Multitude.  A  multitude  is  a  large  number  collectively;  a 
croxcd  or  throng  is  a  collection  of  persons  or  animals  pressing  upon 
each  other ;  a  rabble  is  a  tumultuous  assemblage ;  a  swarm  is  a 
largo  collection  of  persons,  animals,  or  insects.  In  the  '  Boke  of 
St*  Albans/  1496,  Dame  Juliana  Barnes  tells  us  that  we  should 


say  '  a  eorvjregation  of  people ;  a  hogt  of  men  ;  a.fe.lUnr«h{p  of  yeo- 
men ;  and  a  bfvi/  of  ladies.  We  must  epeak  of  a  htrd  of  deer, 
RwaDS,  ci-auea,  or  wrens ;  a  fJgK  of  herons ;  a  mnsttr  of  peacocks ;  a 
viatch  of  nightingaleB ;  a  flight  of  doves ;  a  clatteritig  of  chougbs ;  a 
pride  of  lioiia ;  a  alewlh  of  bears ;  a  sktdk  of  foxes ;  a  skull  of  C'iars ; 
a  pontijuialit;/  of  priests ;  and  a  superfluity  of  nuna,'  To  thia  we 
may  add  a  gftoal  or  tchool  of  fishes  ;  eijloek  of  sheep ;  a  cov!y  of 
partridges  ;  a  pack  of  grouse ;  a  ttwi  of  mares ;  a  team  of  oxen ;  a 
brood  of  chickens ;  a  vittle  of  hounds ;  a  Utter  of  pigs ;  a  regiment 
of  soldiai'H ; '  a  gavg  of  slaves ;  a  crew  of  sailors  ;  the  Soa^t/ 
of  Frieadsj   the  lli/uae  of   Gommoosj    a  &«ncA  of  mngistrntes, 

Unltitnde.     In  law,  tea  or  mora  persons  constitule  a  molti- 

tude. — fVfiarton. 

Mnltum  in  parvo  (Latin),  much  in  little;  a  great  deal  in  & 
few  words. 

Knmmy.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  plant, 
atnomum,  because  an  ointment  made  from  It  was  used  in  embalming. 
D'leraeli  calls  omomuni '  a  perfume  '  ('  Cur.  of  Lit,'  p.  499).  Bailey 
defines  amomum  to  be  '  certain  grains  of  a  purple  colour,  spicy 
smell,  and  biting  ta£te ;  the  fruit  of  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies.' 

Kanohausen'i  Travels.  In  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for 
January  1857  is  a  paper  proving  tJiat  tbia  book  was  written  by 
Mr.  K^pe,  a  German,  who  was  keeper  of  the  stores  at  Dolcoath 
Mine,  Cornwall. 

Korpliy'a  Almanac.  In  the  edition  of  this  almanac  for  the 
year  1838,  the  compiler  foretold  that  on  January  20  in  that 
year  the  weather  would  be  '  Fair,  prob.  lowest  deg.  of  winter 
temp.'     Strange  to  say,  that  day  was  the  coldest  known  ini  the 

Kiaent  century,  the  thermometer  falling  considerably  below  zero. 
e  prediction  was  a  lucky  one  for  Murphy  ;  the  almanac  went 
rapidly  through  several  editions,  realising  a  profit  of  upwards  of 
3,000/.  in  a  month  or  two. 

Mnaoat,  Kuaoatel.    'The  t«rm  mtucat  applied  to  particular 

Idnds  of  giape  is  not  derived  &om  the  perfumed  or  musky  flavour 

of  those  Torieties,  but  from  the  berries  attracting  flies  (muaca).' — 

Loudon. 

^^^InHiUn,  from  a  Greek  word  signi^ing  a  place  dedicated  to 

■^■■Cuses. 

^^Pdirooin.      We  get  the  word  mushroom  from  the  French 
*    t,  but  we  apply  X\a  name  to  a  difiereut  species  of  fungus 
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The  French  mousseron  grows  in  foresta  among  the  moss  (mousse). 
Our  mushroom  is  called  in  Fiunce  champigtiony  from  its  growing 
in  fields  {champs). 

Musical  Notes.  The  earliest  printed  musical  notes  are  found  in 
a  hook,  *  CoUectorium  super  Magnificat/  printed  at  Esslingen  in 
Wirtemherg  by  (Jerson,  in  1473. 

Musket.  Musket  is  the  name  of  the  male  young  of  the  spari*ow- 
ftawk.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  muscay  fly.  *  As  the  invention  of 
firearms  took  place  at  a  time  when  hawking  was  in  high  fashion, 
some  of  the  new  weapons  were  named  after  those  birds,  probably 
from  the  idea  of  their  fetching  their  prey  from  on  high.  Mttsket 
has  thus  become  the  established  name  for  one  sort  of  gun.' — Nares, 

Muslin.  It  is  said  that  muslin  was  first  made  at  Moussul  in 
Mesopotamia,  whence  the  name.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  town  is 
Mousoly  and  the  fabric  is  called  mousdlii/i/,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  how- 
ever, thinks  the  derivation  from  the  name  of  the  city  of  Moussul 
incorrect.  He  says  that  *  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Moslem,  a  Mahometan,  is  Muslim,  and  that  the  material  of  which 
the  Moslem  dress  is  composed — a  light  cotton  fabric — gave  us  the 
slightly  corrupts  word  micslinJ  *  The  first  muslin  was  imported 
into  England  in  1670.' — Brand. 

Mussulman.  The  plural  of  this  word  is  often  incorrectly 
written  Mussulmen ;  it  should  be  Mussuh^iaTW.  B}TX)n  jestingly 
wrote  *  Mussul woman,'  but  a  coiTespondent  of  the  *  New  York 
Daily  Times  '(November  6,  1851),  seriously  wrote,  *  The  Turkish 
Sultan  has  just  sent  me  one  of  his  sons,  Master  Abdul  Hamid,  a 
little  Mussul6oy  of  nine  years,  to  bo  educated  at  Paris.'  This  little 
*Mu88ulboy '  is  now  (1881)  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Mustard.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  derives  this  word  from  nasturtium. 
The  Romans  called  all  cruciferous  plants  of  hot  biting  qualities  by 
this  name.  The  Spaniards,  converting  the  n  into  m,  called  the 
plant  m^stuerzOy  which,  quickly  pronounced,  would  be  mastordo, 
from  which  the  transition  to  *  mustard '  is  easy.  The  Latin 
word  nasturtium,  according  to  Varro,  is  qu^si  nasi  tortium,  or 
nose-torment.  This  shows  that  it  was  some  plant  affectini; 
the  nose  by  its  acridity.  Supposing  the  nasturtium  to  be  indi- 
genous to  England,  and  its  British  name  to  have  been  forme<l  on 
analogous  principles,  it  would  probably  be  *nose  wort/  whicli 
would  be  ceiiainly  a  very  descriptive  name,  and  would  be  easily 
transformed  to  *  mustard.'  The  nasturtium  above  mentioned  is  not 
the  plant  now  so  called  (the  tropeolum  of  Xanneaus),  which  is  of 
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Peruvian  ovipn,  aud  a,  lotiiUy  difte-rent  kind  of  plant.  Mr,  Eai-ie, 
in  bis  '  Piiilology  of  the  English  Tongue,'  p.  290,  diiTora  nltogether 
from  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  gives  the  following  iis  a  probable  deriva- 
Uon  of  the  word  mustatd  ; — '  It  is  said  tluit  the  lirat  depot  for  thu 
Bale  of  iiuapia  was  at  Dijon,  and  that  the  jai-s  containing  it  wei* 
marked  witli  the  local  motto,  MouJt  vie  tarde,  which  in  French  of 
the  fifteenth  c^ntuiy  meant  "  I  am  vety  impatieDt,"  ajid  that  to  the 
condensation  of  this  motto  we  have  the  word  "mustAnl,"  which  is 
an  Anglidam  of  the  French  monlarde,'  'The  English  Cyclopedi*' 
ditfera  from  both,  and  sa.js  the  name  is  '  from  muatum  ard^ns,  ia 
ftlliifiioa  to  itii  hot  and  biting  character.' 

Hntual  Triend.  In  a  communication  to  '  Not^  and  Queries,' 
January  6,  1850,  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  then  learned  master  of  Sbrows- 
buiy  Grammar  School,  sliowa  that  this  expression  is  absurd  and 
incon-ect.  '  The  word  mutual,'  ho  says,  '  equals  reciprocal,  and  can 
only  he  used  o/  thai  fr/iich  pnsgr.a  heticren  <irn,from  each  to  ench. 
The  word  is  coiTectly  used  in  6uch  expressions  as  mutual  love, 
mutual  reproaches,  and  the  like,  but  when  wc  speak  of  a  third  as 
having  equal  relations  to  two  others,  we  properly  uso  the  adjective 
"  common."  "  Mutual  esteem  "  means  the  esteem  we  both  feel  for 
each  other.  "  Common  esteem  "  means  the  esteem  we  both  feel  for 
BOme  other  jjerson  or  persons,' 

Hy  eye  and  Betty  Hartin.  The  oi-igin  of  this  phrase  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  mistake  of  a  sailor,  who,  going  intoaRoman 
Catholic  church,  heard  the  words  of  a  Latin  prayer  commencing 
0  mihi  Veatf,  Marline,  which  he  converted  into  '  O  my  eye,  Betty 
Martin,'  This  story  is  most  improliahle,  for  there  is  no  such 
public  formulary  in  existence  in  the  £oman  Church,  and,  suppo-sing 
there  were,  the  pronunciation  would  be  '  0  mche  beatay  marte- 
nay,'  which  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  other  phrase. 
The  following  very  much  more  probable  origin  was  told  to  the 
boys  at  Shrewsbury  School  by  Dr,  Butler  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lichfield)  when  he  was  head-master  : — A  number  of  gipsies  were 
taken  before  a  magistrate  >iy  a  constable,  who  complained  pnc- 
cipally  of  a  woman  named  Betty  Martin,  After  he  had  given  his 
evidence  the  woman  rushed  excitedly  to  him  in  court  and  gave 
him  a  tremendous  blow  in  the  face,  saying  that  what  he  had  been 
telling  the  magistrate  was  'all  my  eye,'  The  man's  eye  was  fear- 
fully discoloured  by  the  blow,  and  ever  afler  he  was  tensed  by  the 
populace  calling  after  him  '  My  eye  and  Betty  Martin.'  Cutilert 
Bode,  however,  states  in  '  Notes  and  Quaies,'  December  17,  1S59, 
that  he  has  found  the  phrase  in  an  old   black-letter  volume, 
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without  date,  entitled,  *  The  Ry^htpi  Tragycall  Historie  of  Master 
Thomas  Thumbe.'  This  shows  that  the  phrase  has  been  in  use  for 
something  like  three  hundred  years,  but  throws  no  light  on  its 
origin. 

My  Lord  Tappes.  One  of  the  old  plays  in  '  Dodsley's  Collection' 
is  entitled  *  Lingua/  In  this  play  the  following  passage  occui-s : 
*  Of  great  denomination,  he  may  be  mf/  Lord  2'appes  for  his  large 
tides/ — JReecTs  edit,  vol.  v.  p.  202.  Nares  says,  *  Who  this  person- 
age was  remains  to  be  discovered/  In  the  margin  of  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Nares  (1822),  the  compiler  of  this  book  found 
the  following  note,  written  in  pencil :  *  My  Lord  Tappes  is  a  bur- 
lesque dignitary  at  Turbick  Fair,  Cambridge.  He  is  decorated 
with  spigots  and  fossets,  or  taps,  and  takes  a  toll  of  the  ale  sellers.' 
The  note  has  apparently  been  written  many  .years,  and  is  evidently 
the  writing  of  a  very  old  man. 

My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair.  This  exquisite  lyric  was 
written  by  Anne,  the  wife  of  John  Hunter  the  anatomist,  about 
the  year  1791.  It  was  first  published  in  a  volume  of  her  songs  in 
the  year  1802.  The  words  were  originally  set  to  an  air  of  Pley- 
dell's,  and  they  then  began  with  what  is  now  the  second  stanzx — 

*Ti3  sad  to  think  the  days  are  gene. 

My  stars  and  garters !  This  old  lady's  expletive  was  for- 
merly much  commoner  than  now.  It  is  clearly  an  allusion  to  the 
star  and  garter  of  the  order  of  knighthood,  whicli  is,  of  course, 
highly  prized.  Hence,  when  an  old  lady  swore  by  her  stars  and 
garters,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  she  swore  by  the  most  prized  of 
her  possessions. 

Mystery.  In  ordinary  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  the  master 
binds  himself  to  teach  the  apprentice  his  *  art,  trade,  and  mystery,^ 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  old  French 
mesiier,  a  trade,  or  it  may  have  been  corrupted  from  '  mastery ' — 
that  is,  the  boy  is  to  be  taught  until  he  has  become  the  master 
of  his  craft  or  business.     See  Mister. 
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Nab.  This  word  is  inserted  as  a  law  term  in  Wharton's  *  Law 
Lexicon.'  The  definition  given  is  '  to  catch  unexj)ectedly ;  to  seize 
without  warning.' 
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Hcicker.  This  •vmx-A  iu  tbo  Eii^t  of  England  means  a  harness- 
maker.  It  is  not  in  Johnson,  but  Worcester  give«  it,  and  it  is  ia 
Grose's  '  Glossary.' 

Haked  Eyo.  This  expi-ession  was  first  used  by  Galileo,  in  » 
letter  written  March  1610,  descrihing  his  javeution  of  the  tele- 
scope, lie  says,  after  describing  the  mechanism  of  the  new 
instrwmentT  '  Bringing  the  eyo  near  the  concave  glass,  I  saw  the 
objects,  Ini^  and  near  enongh.  They  appeared  three  times  nearer 
and  nine  times  larger  than  if  seen  vith  the  Tioktii  tyt'  Probnbly 
the  phrase  waB  suggested  by  the  passage  Heb.  iv.  13,  whicli 
in  the  English  version  is  rendered  '  Naked  itnd  opened  to  tho 
eyes.' 

Namby-pamby,  i.e.  hnicil,  affected.  'Another  of  Addison's 
SivouriLe  companions  was  Ambroee  FhillipB,  a  good  Whig  and  & 
middling  poet^  who  had  the  hononr  of  bringing  into  fashion  a 
apecies  of  com])osition  which  has  been  Killed  after  Ins  name, 
Namhy-pa  m  by. ' — Maea  ulay. 

ITamei  of  Animala.  Tho  English  names  of  domestic  animals 
are  nearly  all  Anglo-SaKon  monosyllables,  as,  for  instance,  cat, 
dt^,  pup,  horse,  mare,  hound,  hog,  sow,  pig,  sheep,  cow,  ox,  bull, 
ram,  owe,  lamb,  calf,  colt,  foal,  nss,  drake,  duck,  cock,  hen,  chick, 
goose,  Gwan,  kc.  The  names  of  wild  beasts,  on  the  contrary,  are 
nearly  all  of  Norman  introduction,  as  lion,  tiger,  elephant,  leopard, 
panther,  Ac.  It  is  singular,  too,  that,  although  we  have  retained 
the  Saxon  names  for  living  domestic  animals,  we  use  tho  Nor- 
uaQ  names  for  their  flesh  when  killed,  aa  beef,  mutton,  veal, 
pork.  ilsc. 

Names  of  Places  in  America.  According  to  the  United 
States  Official  Postal  Guide  there  are  in  that  country  12  towns 
named  Boston,  23  Springfields,  20  Bixxiklyns  (besides  2  Brooklins 
and  3  Brooklines),  4  Baltiraores,  17  Buffaloes,  17  Burlingtons, 

7  Oharlestowns  and  20  Charlestons,  5  Chicr^oes,  8  Cincinnatia, 
12  Clevelands,  21  Columbnses,  25  Daytons,  5  Detroits,  17  Lowells, 

8  Memphises,  IT  Nashvilles,  9  PitLsburgs,  7  Philadelphias,  16 
Portlands,  14  Qnincys,  22  Bichmonds,  5  St.  Louis,  12  St.  Pauls, 
7  Toledos,  30  Washingtons,  13  Wilmingtons,  and  28  WilliamB- 
burghs. 

Names  of  the  Popes.  The  custom  of  each  Pope  taldng  a 
fresh  name  on  his  assuming  the  pontificate  originated  a.D.  687 
with  Pope  SergiiLs,  whose  original  name  signified  Swine-anout. 

Naming  Dogl.  Many  of  our  favourite  names  for  dogs  show  a 
f*p%nts\i  origin,  and  no  doubt  came  in  with  the  ^anieL    Sancho  is 
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Spanish,  as  wo  all  know ;  Ponto  is  from  punia^  the  Spaniish  word 
for  pointer ;  Pero  is  the  Spanish  perro,  a  dog ;  and  Tray  is  the 
Spanish  trae,  fetch,  or  bring. 

Nankeen  Cloth.  Fifty  years  ago  nankeen  cloth  was  imported 
from  China  in  enormous  quantities.  Ifc  was  used  for  men's 
summer  trousers,  ladies*  dresses,  and  for  children's  clothing,  and 
was  greatly  prized  because  its  peculiar  buff  colour  was  remarkably 
permanent  Many  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  dye  used  by  the  Chinese,  but  it  was  at  last  ascertained  that  the 
cloth  was  produced  from  a  coloured  variety  of  cotton.  Cotton 
cloth  dyed  *  nankeen  colour '  is  now  exported  to  China  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  true  nankeen  was  formerly  imported. 

Nant  in  the  names  of  Welsh  localities  means  a  valley,  a 
ravine  formed  by  running  water,  a  mountain  torrent,  as  Nant- 
Gwj^rfai,  the  vale  of  fresh  water ;  Nant  F rang  on,  the  beaver's 
hollow,  (fee. 

Nape  of  the  Neck.  Bailey,  in  his  Dictionaiy,  says,  *  So 
called  from  the  soft  short  hair  growing  there  like  the  nap  of 
cloth.' 

Napkin,  from  the  French  nappe y  a  table-cloth.  *  Napkin,  the 
diminutive  of  nappe  in  its  modem  sense,  was  the  badge  of  the 
office  of  the  butler  in  gi'cat  houses.' — Nares, 

Napoleon  III.  When  spoken  of,  without  refei*ence  to  his 
imperial  rank,  this  personage  is  generally  called  *  Louis  Napoleon.' 
This  is  erroneous.  His  name  in  full  was  Charles  Napoleon  LouLs, 
and  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne  he  invariably  signed  *  Napo- 
leon Louis,'  and  not  Louis  Napol6on. 

Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba 
on  March  1,  1815,  reaching  Paris  on  the  20th.  His  progress 
was  marked  by  some  strange  alterations  in  the  tone  of  the 
French  newspapers.  On  March  9  the  *  Journal  des  D^bats' 
spoke  of  him  as  *  the  poltroon  of  1814  ';  on  the  15th  occurs  the 
sentence,  *  Scourge  of  generations,  thou  shalt  reign  no  more.* 
On  the  16th  he  is  described  as  'a  Robespierre  on  horseback';  on 
the  19th  as  *  the  adventurer  from  the  island  of  Corsica' ;  but  on 
the  21st  the  tone  is  changed,  and  we  are  told  that  *  The 
Emperor  has  pursued  his  triumphal  coui-se,'  and  ^  The  Emperor 
has  found  no  other  enemies  than  the  miserable  libels  which  were 
vainly  scattered  in  his  path  to  imi>edo  his  progress.' 

Nasty.  This  word  was  originally  written  naaky,  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  filthy  habits  of  the  pig.     In  Finnish  naski  is  a 
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pig  ;  in  D&uisli  twiiki  b  to  eat  like  u  pig ;  und  ia  Swedisli  nnaakig'* 
ia  lilttiy. 

Natal.  This  name  wns  given  to  the  country  by  its  discoverev, 
Vhsco  (liL  GaniH,  a  Portuguese,  fiiim  the  fiiet  of  his  having  lirst 
aeon  it  oa  t'hriatmas  Duy^C/iiUli  ilUe  natalig. 

Nation.  The  word  'nation'  is  used  in  America  as  an  adjective 
to  expi-esd  immense,  enormou*,  very,  extremely,  a  gi'eat  deal,  Ac 
8am  Slick  says,  '  You  colony  cluipa  are  a  nation  sight  too  well 
off' ;  and  in  '  Yiinkee  Doodle '  this  verse  occurs  : — 

And  every  lime  Ihry  alioot  it  olT, 


Mr.  Bartletl,  in  his  'Glossary,'  snys  the  word  'is  n.  comtpfioti  of 
damnation.'     Ho  ptobal>Iy  meant  to  write  '  a  contraction.' 

NatloiL  of  Shopkeepers.  Napoleon  I.  is  generally  credited 
with  having  fii-st  applied  this  sneering  phrase  to  the  Englkh 
people.  It  was,  however,  used  by  Barire  in  the  French  Conven- 
tion, June  18,  179+,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  asserted  that  Howe 
had  been  defeated  in  the  famous  battle  of  June  1,  and  said, 
'  Let  Pitt,  then,  boost  of  his  victory  to  his  nation  of  &hopkee£>ers ' 
(sa  nation  bouti^uiire). 

National  Debt  The  Biitisb  National  Debt  dates  from  1690. 
In  I6D7it  amounted  to  5  millions  sterling.  By  1702  it  hid  grown 
to  14  millions.  Twelve  yeairs  Later  it  was  54  millions.  By  1763 
it  had  mounted  up  to  139  millions,  nod  by  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon  it  had  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  867  mitlioDS. 

National  Gallery,  The  National  Gallery  was  instituted  in 
1824,  the  first  purchase  being  the  thirty-eight  pictures  forming 
the  Angerstein  Collection  at  a  cost  of  57,000^.  They  were  ex- 
hibited in  Fall  Mall  in  May  18l>4.  Sir  George  Beaumont,  two 
years  later,  gave  fifteen  choice  woiks  by  the  Old  IkLasters,  nnd  in 
the  same  year  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Can-  bequeathed  thirty  others. 
These  three  collections  were  the  nucleus  of  the  present  magnificent 
collections  at  Charing  Ci'ossand  South  Kensington.  The  National 
Portrait  Gallery  was  established  in  February  1857. 

Naturalist.  A  naturalist  two  hundred  yenrs  ago  was  a 
denier  of  revealed  truth  ;  he  is  now  an  investigator,  and  often  & 
pious  one,  of  natuiv  and  its  laws  ;  yet  the  word  has  remained  true 
to  its  etymology  all  the  while.— 7'f'«nc/i.  The  first  natui^iat  of 
whom   we  have  any  account  was  Solomon,  who  '  spake  of  trees, 
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fix>m  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lehanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes'  (1  Kings  iv.  33). 

Naughty.  This  woi*d  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  nt  amjht,  not 
anything  ;  from  this  *  not  worth  anything/  and  from  that  to  worth- 
less or  bady  are  natural  transitions.  Be  nauglU  was  formerly  a 
mild  sort  of  execration,  which  has  given  place  to  he  hanged  and 
even  to  stronger  terms.  A  singular  use  of  the  word  naughty  in 
the  sense  of  worthless  occurs  in  Jeremiah  xxiv.  2,  naughty  figs. 

Nautical  Phrases.  A  ship  cruises  in  any  particular  sea  or 
ocean,  as  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Mediterranean,  kc. 
She  cruises  off  any  cape  or  town,  as  off  the  Lizard,  off  Ushant, 
d:c.  She  cruises  on  a  coast,  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the 
coast  of  Brasil,  kc.  Thus  a  seaman,  speaking  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  might  say  it '  had  been  cruising  in  the  Channel,  principally 
off  the  Bill,  but  that  it  was  now  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.' 

Navel,  Nave.  The  word  navel  was  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  used  in  the  sense  of  centre,  or  middle.  Thus  in 
Fuller's  *  Observations  of  the  Shires '  {Collectanea  Curiosa,  Oxford, 
1781,  vol.  i.  p.  223),  Northamptonshire  is  described  as  *  being 
seated  almost  in  the  navel  of  England.  This  gives  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  word  nave.  The  iiave  of  a  church,  according  to 
AylifTe,  is  the  middle,  being  the  part  between  the  side  aisles  or 
wings.  The  nave  of  a  wheel,  again,  is  the  middle  into  which  the 
end  of  the  axle-tree  is  inserted,  and  from  which  the  spokes  radiate. 

Navigable  Canals  in  England.  Although  from  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  1134,  when  the  Trent  was  joined  to  the  Witham,  down 
to  1715,  when  the  Kennet  was  made  navigable  to  Heading,  many 
cuttings  and  improvements  were  made  in  tlie  existing  natural 
rivers  and  streams  to  make  them  available  for  navigation,  no 
canals  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word  were  made  imtil  after 
1750 — the  Bridgewater  l^eing  commenced  in  1759.  The  earliest 
known  mention  of  this  scheme  is  contained  in  a  newspaper  article 
of  the  date  1737,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — *  We  have 
taken  notice,  in  a  late  paper,  of  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  the 
general  advantage  of  commerce,  which,  considering  its  extensive 
view,  we  venture  to  reprint,  viz.,  that  there  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  York  a  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  navigation  by  carrying  it  on  in  small  currents  of  water  from 
one  town  to  another  without  the  assistance  of  locks,  and  may  com- 
municate with  the  next  adjacent  rivers  already  navigable,  which 


will  grpjitly  increase  the  trade  thereof.  The  vesael.i  for  tliLs  pur- 
pose are  calciiliited  to  carry  twenty  tons  weight,  mannged  by  two 
men  only,  and  will,  with  the  utmost  probability,  i-ender  the  con- 
veyance of  coal,  stone,  timber,  iime,  &c.  much  cheaper  than  by 
land,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time,'  ic.  4c. 

Savvy.  This  nanic,  now  applitsd  to  persons  employed  aa 
labourers  in  the  conatniction  of  railways  and  other  heavy  earth- 
works, is  a  contraction  of  tlio  word  nitvigator.  Itoriginated  when 
Bnch  j)eraons  were  occupied  in  focming  navigable  canals,  luid  the 
name,  although  no  longer  npplicihle,  is  still  retained. 

Hear  Side  and  Off  Side.  The  left  side  of  a  horse  ia  called  his 
'nenr'side,  und  the  ri^ht  Bide  Lis  'off' side.  The  terms  are  de- 
rived from  the  times  when  the  driver  of  the  horses  in  a  vehiala 
walked  by  tlieir  side.  In  order  that  hia  right  hand  mi^ht  be  in- 
Btantly  available  in  case  of  need,  be  always  walked  on  the  left  of 
hia  horses.  Tlie  nenr  side  of  a  hoi-se  was  therefore  that  uejirest  hi.s 
driver,  and  the  pff  side  that  furtliost  off. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  In  Russian  the  compound  word  Ne-Bocb- 
ad-ne-Tzar  signifies  '  There  is  no  God  but  the  Ciar.' — Xotea  and 
Queries,  July  21,  1877. 

Heck-verse.  Formerly  any  pereon  iu  holy  ordera  accused  of 
felony  or  other  indictable  offence,  and  bi-onght  before  a  secular 
judge,  could  plead  the  privilegium  cUncale,  or  the  benefit  of  clei-gy, 
in  hax  of  the  judge's  jurisdiction.  This  exception  wns  pretended 
to  be  derived  from  the  text, '  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my 
prophets  no  harm.'  In  course  of  time  the  privilege  was  extendeil 
to  all  who  could  read,  they  being  considered  to  be  '  cajiablo  of  be- 
coming clerks'  or  clergy.  The  test  as  to  whether  the  accused 
could  read  or  not  was  applied  in  open  court  by  the  book  of  Psalms 
being  put  into  hLs  hands  for  him  to  read  a  verse.  If  the  bishop's 
commissary,  who  was  always  present  on  these  occiiaiona,  wii^ 
Balisfied  with  the  reading,  he  slid  'legit,'  upon  which  the  accused 
was  slightly  bui-ncd  or  branded  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  dis- 
charged, but  if  the  comniissaiy  said  '  non  legit,'  the  prisoner  was 
punished  as  other  felons.  The  test  vei-se  was  usually  the  first  of 
the  fifty-fii-st  Psalm,  and  this  vei-se  wns  known  as  the  neck-vewe, 
because  if  h^  could  read  it  the  pi-isoner  saved  his  neck,  that  is,  was 
not  hanged.  Thei-e  are  many  allusions  in  the  old  dramatists  to 
.  this  custom,  as 

^  IVilliin  forlv  fi.-ct  of  tbc  gnlloiTS,  o 
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Twang  it  perfectly, 
As  you  would  read  your  neck-verse. 

Massingetf  Guard,  iv.  1. 

An  old  song  has  the  following : — 

If  a  monk  had  been  taken 
For  stealing  of  bacon. 

For  burglarj',  murder,  or  rap*, 
If  he  could  but  rehearse 
(Well  prompt)  his  neckverset 

He  never  could  foil  to  escaj)e. — British  ApoUo^  1710. 

Nectarine.  The  nectarine  and  the  peach  are  both  Pcraian 
fruits,  bearing  Persian  names.  Nectarine  is  a  Persian  word  sig- 
nifying *  the  best/  and  it  was  applied  to  this  fruit  to  signify  thafc  it 
was  Hhe  best'  kind  of  peach.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
word  nectar.  Nectarines  were  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Dutch  about  1560. 

Nie,  a  French  word  meaning  horn.  It  is  used  to  designate  the 
maiden  name  of  a  married  lady — as,  Madame  Philipon,  nee  Boland. 

Needle.  The  art  of  making  needles  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1566  by  Elias  Grouse,  a  German,  who  taught  the  art 
to  the  English. 

Needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.  ^  Bottle  of  hay  is  the  Breton 
hoteJrfoenn ;  French  hotely  boiteau,  tlie  diminutive  of  botte,  a  bunch 
or  bundle ;  botte  de  foin,  a  wisp  of  hay  \  Gaelic  boiteal,  a  bundle 
of  hay  or  straw.* — Wedgwood, 

Needs  must  when  the  Devil  drives.  This  proverb  is  of  con- 
fdderable  antiquity.  In  *  Johan  the  Husbande,  '^l^b  his  Wyfe,  and 
Syr  Jhan  the  Priest,'  printed  by  Bjistall  1533,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
proverb  then  current  in  the  following  couplet : 

There  is  a  proverbe  which  trewc  now  preveth. 
He  must  nedca  ^jo  that  the  dyvell  dryvi'th. 

Shakespeare  uses  it  in  *  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  act  i.  sc.  3, 
where  the  clown  says : 

lie  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives. 

NegnB.  The  mixture  of  wine,  sugar,  and  hot  water  was 
named  negus  from  Colonel  Francis  Negus,  who  was  Commissioner 
for  executing  the  office  of  Mtister  of  the  Hoi'se  in  the  reign  of 
C^rge  I.  A  writer  in  the  *Gentlemau*s  Magazine,'  February 
1799,  p.  119,  says  : — *  Negus  is  a  family  name,  and  that  the  said 
liquor  took  its  name  from  an  individual  of  that  family  the  follow- 
ing relation  will,  I  think,  ascertain  [?  determine].  It  is  now  nearly 
tmrty  years  ago  that,  being  on  a  ^^sit  to  a  friend  at  Fix>me  in 


Somersetshire,  1  accompanied  my  friend  to  Ibe  house  of  a  dei^gy- 
man  of  the  name  of  Potter.  The  house  was  di>conited  with  many 
paintings,  cbieHy  family  portiiiits,  ainongst  whifh  i  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  that  of  a  gentleman  in  niilitaiy  di-ess  which 
»pi>eared  by  the  style  to  have  been  ttknn  in  or  about  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  In  answer  to  my  enquiries  concerning  the  original 
of  the  portrait,  Mrs.  FDtt«r  informed  me  that  it  was  a  Colonel 
Negus,  an  uncle  of  her  husband's,  and  that  from  this  gentleman 
the  liquor  usually  so  called  had  its  name,  it  being  his  iiHua!  bever- 
Bi^e.  When  in  company  with  his  junior  officers  he  used  to  invite 
them  to  join  him  by  saying,  "  Come,  boys,  join  with  me ;  taste  my 
liquor."  Hence  it  soon  became  fiishiunable  in  the  regiment,  and 
the  officers  in  compliment  to  their  Colonel  called  it  n^^us.' 

neighbour.  Boor,  fiom  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  rustic  or 
CovLnlrytiiim,  and  minli  is  nigh.  Neighbour  is  ni'jh-boor,  the  boor 
who  dwells  near. 

ITelson's  Last  Signal.  The  exact  words  of  Nelson's  celebmte<l 
Wgnal  at  Trafalgar  are  given  lielow  with  the  symbols  by  which 
they  were  transmitted. 

Symbol        253  209         803       SCI       471       XiS    220  370    4    SI   10  31 

Eaglsiid    exiiecM     Hint    every     niau     «ill     do    liii    duty 

Hem.  Con.  An  abbreviation  of  the  I-atin  plirase  nemirte  eon- 
tradieente,  ao  one  contr^icting,  Tims  we  say,  'The  i-caolution 
was  passed  nem.  con.'  that  is,  unanimously. 

ITeino  me  impnne  lacessit.  This  is  the  motto  of  the  Oi-der 
of  the  Thistle.  It  was  first  tised  on  the  coins  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland.     It  means  '  None  shall  insult  me  with  impunity.' 

Nephew.  This  word  originally  meant  a  (jmndchild,  and  is 
used  in  that  sense  by  Spenspr,  Shaltespeare,  Hooker,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  It  is  also  so  used  in  1  Timothy  v.  4,  '  If  a  woman  have 
children  or  nephews,'  the  latter  word,  in  the  original,  meaning 
descendants.  Niece  follows  the  same  rule,  being  derived  from  the 
Latin  n^piU,  a  granddaughter.  Holland  says  that  niece  is  '  a 
descendant,  male  or  female.'  (Since  this  work  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  the  Revised  New  Testament  has  been  published,  in 

^which  the  word  'nephews'  in  tite  text  quoted  is  replaced  by 

Hkraud  chi  Idren. ' ) 

^^■Ke  plus  ultra  (Latin);  literally,  'nothing  more  beyond.' 
^■•d  in  England  as  a  synonym  for  perfection.     Thus  we  say,  '  He 
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lias  achieved  the  nt  plus  ultra.    No  one  can  go  farther  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful.' 

NedL  This  is  an  Old  English  word,  derived  from  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  neae,  meaning  delicate,  tender,  soft.  It  is  still  used  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  where  it  is  said  that  a  horse  is  nesh  when  he 
refuses  his  food,  and  Chinese  pigs  have  to  be  kept  very  warm 
'  because  they  ai*e  so  nesh,*  Dickens  tried  hard  to  revive  the  use 
of  the  word,  but  his  example  has  not  been  generally  followed, 
although  there  is  no  other  English  word  that  is  so  expressive 
of  constitutional  tenderness  or  delicacy. 

Ness.  This  affix  to  the  names  of  places  always  signifies  a 
juttiiig-out,  or  promontory.  The  word  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  term  for 
nose  (ncese).  In  Scandinavia  it  takes  the  form  naes,  as  in  lin- 
desnaes.  In  France  it  is  nez,  as  in  Grisnez,  and  in  Scotland  ness, 
as  in  Inverness  and  Caithness.  In  England  the  termination  is 
also  ness,  as  in  Dungeness,  Sheemcss,  Shoeburyness,  &c. 

Never  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  It  is  said  that  some  wags  at 
Korthampton  Market  put  a  cat  in  a  bag,  or  poke,  and  sold  it  to  a 
countryman  as  a  pig.  Cpon  going  to  a  tavern  to  '  have  a  drink ' 
over  the  bargain,  the  buyer  opened  the  bag,  and  of  course  the  cat 
jumped  out.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  origin  of  the  proverb  *  You 
should  never  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,'  and  also  of  '  You  have  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  b^.'  The  word  poke  is  still  used  for  sack  in  the 
south  of  England. 

News.  This  word  is  commonly  believed  to  be  formed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  If,  how- 
ever, this  be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  synony- 
mous foreign  words,  nova  and  nouvelles,  which  are  spelt  in  a  totally 
different  manner,  can  mean  the  same  thing.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  out  of  our  language  to  refute  the  NEWS  theory. 
The  word  news  was  formerly  spelt  *  newes,'  and  as  this  contained 
five  letters,  it  completely  negatives  the  suggestion  that  the  word 
was  derived  from  the  four  letters  on  a  weathercock.  It  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  German  das  neue  in  the  nominative  case 
and  neuter  gender.  The  German  phrase  Tl'a*  gieht  neues  f  is  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  English  *  What  is  the  news  1 ' 

Newspapers.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  leading  daily  newspapers : — 


Public  Lcd;;er  .  .  .  IT.'O 
Morning  Post  .  •  .1781 
Times  ....  1788 
Morning  Advcraser  .  1794 
Globe       ....    1803 

CC 


Standard  ....  18*27 

Daily  News      .        .        .  ]H4G 

Dailr  Telegraph      .        .  18.'i5 

Pall 'Mall  Gazette    .       .  18G5 


/ 


Newspapers  in  America.  '  It  ia  the  genei-al  belief  tlmt  the 
fii-st  American  newspaper  was  the  "  Boston  News  Letter,"  first 
published  in  1704.  There  i^,  however,  .1  single  cop)-  of  a.  Boston 
puper  of  the  (late  September  2ii,  1690,  in  the  8tat«  Paper  Office  iu 
Luiidon.' — A'otes  ami  Q'Ki-ks,  February  7,  1857. 

Newspaper  Leaders.  ^Vhen  a  newspaper  editor  seeds  his  writ- 
ings to  the  printer,  diroctiona  fvro  added  as  to  the  type  he  wishes  to 
be  used,  lis  'brevier,'  'bi-evier,  leads,'  'bourgeois,'  or  'bourgeois, 
lea^s,' the  addition  'leads'  denoting  that  the  mutter  is  to  be  £et  tip 
ill  typo  of  the  she  indicated,  with  strips  of  leiid  between  the  lines 
to  keep  tbem  wider  apart  than  nsiDil.  The  editor's  comments  on 
pacing  events,  being  always  '  leaded,'  are  in  the  printing- office  called 
'  leaders,'  which  was  formerly  pronounced  tedders.  The  term  '  lead- 
ing article '  aroaa  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  original  word. 

Newspaper  Stamps,  Up  to  the  year  1712  newspapers  were 
entirely  fret^  from  Stiinip  I>iity.  A  Eill  h:\il  been  biTjugiit  into  Piir- 
liament  in  1 701  imposing  a  penny  stamp,  but  it  did  not  pass  into 
law.  In  1712  a  halfpenny  stamp  was  imposed  upon  every  half- 
sheet,  and  a  penny  for  a  whole  sheet.  This  impost  was  fatal  to 
many  [lapcrB,  and  their  discontinuance  waa  humorously  described 
by  Addison  oa  the  'fall  of  the  leaf.'  These  duties,  however,  were 
shortly  afterwards  repealed,  but  were  reimposed  in  1725.  In 
1761  the  stamp  was  made  a  penny,  irrespective  of  size;  in  1776  it 
was  advanced  to  \y. ;  in  1787  to  2(1. ;  in  nSJ  to  2^d. ;  in  1797 
to  3^d. ;  and  in  1815  to  id.  In  1836  the  duty  was  reduced  to  a 
penny  for  a  sheet  of  given  size,  and  a  halfpenny  additional  for 
supplements.  In  1855  the  Stamp  Duty  was  abolished,  except  in 
cases  where  copies  were  rei]uired  to  be  sent  free  through  the  post 
This  was  discontinued  in  1S70,  when  ha]f|ienny  wrappers  and 
stamps  were  substituted.  The  duty  of  Is.  Gd.  for  each  advertise- 
ment, however  shoit  or  long,  was  abolished  in  1853. 

Newt,  the  name  of  a  liz.irJ.  Probably  a  corruption  of  'an 
ewt,'  The  names  ciet,  ivct,  eff,l,  and  efote  are  common  names  for 
the  reptile  in  different  parts  of  England. 

New  Testament.  The  earliest  specimen  of  tho  Scriptures 
printed  in  English  is  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum  of  "Tyn- 
dale's  ti-anslation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  piinting  of  which, 
by  Quentell,  ho  was  superintending  at  Cologne  in  1529  when  he 
was  driven  from  that  city.  This  fragment  is  all  that  is  known  to 
remain  of  an  edition  of  3,000  copies. — Power. 

New  Teraion.    The  '  New  Yersion '  of  the  Fsalms  vaa  in- 
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troduced  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  William  III.,  I>ecember 
3,  1696. 

Hew  Year's  Day.  Up  to  the  24th  George  II.  the  legal  year 
commenoed  March  25,  but  the  natural  and  historical  year  com- 
menced as  now  on  January  1.  Legal  documents  before  1750, 
relating  to  events  occuiring  between  January  1  and  March  25, 
bore  double  dates,  as  171  !^  or  1716-7.  The  latter  of  the  two  dates 
corresponds  to  our  present  computation.  The  1st  of  January  has 
been  *  New  Year's  Day '  in  Scotland  from  the  year  1599. 

New  York.  The  city  of  New  York  is  built  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  which  is  13^  miles  long  by  about  1^  mile  wide.  It 
contains  22  square  miles  of  suifaco.  The  entire  island  was  bought 
in  1621,  in  fee  simple,  from  an  Iroquois  chief,  by  the  Dutch  for 
twenty- four  dollars,  or  something  less  than  5/.  of  our  money.  This 
purchase  was  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  acres  for  a  penny.  Some 
choice  City  central  lots  have  recently  been  sold  at  the  rate  of 
200,000/.  an  acre.  The  city  was  first  called  NUuw  Amsterdam ,  and 
in  1652  contained  about  a  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  seized  by 
the  British  under  Colonel  Nichols  in  1664, and  was  by  him  re-named 
New  York,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole 
province.  The  British  held  it  until  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  finally  evacuating  it  on  November  25,  1783.  It 
is  now  the  third  city  in  the  civilised  world  in  point  of  population, 
and  is  second  only  to  London  in  commercial  importance. 

Hew  York  Shilling,  or  York  shilling,  is  the  old  Spanish  realf 
or  one-eighth  of  a  dollar.  It  is  about  equivalent  in  value  to  six- 
pence, English.     In  the  Southern  States  it  is  called  a  *  bit.' 

Next.  This  word  has  in  Scotland  a  different  signification  to 
that  which  it  bears  in  England.  The  words  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  'on  Sunday  next,'  signify  to  an  Englishman  the 
Sunday  next  or  nearest.  In  Scotland,  that  day  is  '  Sunday  first,' 
and  the  words  *  Sunday  next '  mean  *  the  Sunday  next  following 
Sunday  first* ;   i.e.  the  second  Sunday. 

Hiagara.  This  name  is  a  compound  of  two  Indian  words, 
Niag  hera,  *  hark  to  the  thunder  ! ' 

Hice  originally  meant  foolish,  fix)m  the  Latin  Tiescius,  ignorant. 
Chaucer  has — 

For  he  was  nyce  and  knowth  no  wisdomc ; 

and  he  uses  '  nice  fare '  for  foolish  to  do.    To  be  '  over-nice '  still 
means  to  be  foolishly  particular,  and  '  more  nice  than  wise  *  a^aoM 
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caiTies  tlie  original  meaning.  Archdeacon  Hoare,  liowever,  deiivea 
the  worJ  from  the  French  iiifiis,  simple ;  and  speaks  of  '  Th&t  stupid 
vulgarism  by  which,  we  uae  the  ivord  nicfl  to  denote  almost  every 
mode  of  approbation  for  almost  every  variety  of  quality ;  and  from 
sheor  poverty  of  thought,  or  fear  of  aaying  ftnything  definite,  wrap 
up  everything  indigcriminately  in  this  characterless  domino — speak- 
ing in  the  earoe  breath  of  a  nice  cheesecake,  a  nice  tragedy,  a  nice 
oyster,  a  nice  child,  a  nice  man,  a  nice  ti-ee,  a  nice  sermon,  and  a 
nice  country ;  as  if  a  universal  ni'iiaerie  (for  nice  seems  originally  to 
have  been  only  ninU)  had  whelmed  the  whole  island.  This 
Tulgarism  hns  already  tnken,  even  in  the  lower  classes,  and  one 
hears  ploughboya  speaking  of  nice  weather  and  sailors  of  &  nice 
Bea.'  Another  meaning  of  nice  ia  over-fastidiousness,  or  afiectation 
of  purity  and  delicacy,  often  employed  by  the  most  vicious  people. 
It  ia  in  this  sense  that  Swift  said,  'A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty 
ideas.' 

Niche.  The  concave  recesses  in  a  wall  for  tlie  reception  of 
statuary,  Arc.  are  so  called  from  the  Italian  word  nicchia,  a.  shellj 
the  archivolts  being  often  formed  like  shells. 

KicknEune.  Several  derivations  of  this  word  have  been  sug- 
gested, the  most  probable  being  itn  eie  name,  or  an  additional 
name.  Johnson  thought  it  came  from  tlie  Fi«ncli  non  de  nique,  a 
term  of  contempt.  Worcester  suggests  fiwra  nirJc,  to  suit.  Camden 
eaya, '  From  nicknames  or  it«rM-iiames  come  Bill  for  William,  Nat 
for  Nathaniel,  etc'  Another  derivation  is  from  Old  Nick,  Satan, 
the  8ia/9nXo{,  or  false  accuser,  who  slanders  people  and  gives 
tliem  contemptuous  epithets.  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  a 
different  sense  altogether,  e.g.  '  You  nickname  virtue,  vice.' 

Hicotine.  This  word  is  deri\-ed  from  the  name  of  John  Nicot, 
who  introduced  tobacco  into  France  in  15C0. 

Night.  Under  the  Poaching  Act  (D  Geo.  IV.  c.  09),  night 
l^ally  commences  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after  aun.set, 
and  concludes  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise. 

Nightingale.  We  derive  this  name  fi-om  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nUitegaie — ni/it,  night,  and  galan,  to  sing. 

Nightmare.  Nightmare  is  still  called  in  remote  country 
districts  '  witch-riding.'  The  name  is  a  remnant  of  Scandinavian 
mythology.  'Mara  was,  in  the  Runic  theology,  a  spectre  of  tho 
uight  which  seized  men  in  their  sleep  and  suddenly  deprived  them 
of  speech  and  motion.' — Brand'»  Popular  Antiijuiltei,  vol.  iii. 
p.  279. 
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Hine  days'  wonder.  This  phrase  is  thought  to  have  originated 
in  some  reference  to  the  nine  days  during  which  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  styled  Queen  of  England.  Another  authority  attributes  it  to 
the  nine  days  after  birth  during  which  a  puppy  remains  blind. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  given  in  Bohn's  *  Handbook  of  Proverbs/ 

*  A  wonder  lasts  nine  days,  and  then  the  puppy's  eyes  are  open.' 

Hine-pins.  This  game  was  formerly  illegal.  In  Bailey's 
Dictionary  the  word  cloahe  stands  as  follows :  '  Closhe  (Old 
Statutes),  the  game  at  nine-pins;  forbidden  by  statute  anno  17 
Edw.  IV.'  The  prohibition  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the 
game  became  very  popular.  The  name  skittles  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  as  another  name  for  the  game  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Poor  Robin,  in  his  *  Almanack '  for  1695, 
says : — 

People  to  Moorfields  flock  in  sholes, 
At  nine-pins  and  at  pigeon-holes 
The  country  lasses  pnstime  make. 

In  the  Almanack  for  1707  the  word  skittles  is  substituted,  the 
term  'nine-pins'  being  discarded.  The  game  of  nine-pins  was 
formerly  very  popular  as  a  gambling  game  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  some  of  the  States  was  prohibited  by  law.  With  their 
usual  ingenuity  the  Americans  evaded  this  law  by  adding  another 
pin  and  calling  the  game  *  ten-pins,'  under  which  name  it  is  one  of 
the  most  popidar  games  in  the  States.  The  slang  phrase  *  right  as 
ninepence  *  is  a  corruption  of  *  right  as  nine-pins,*  The  nine  pins 
of  the  popular  game  are  placed  with  great  nicety  so  as  to  form  rows 
of  three  in  each  direction. 

Nine  tailors  make  a  man.  In  North's  <  Church  Bells  of 
Leicestershire,' the  author,  in  speaking  of  tolling  for  the  dead,  says  : 

*  These  tolls  are  called  "  tellers,"  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  old  saying  "  Nine  tailoi-s  make  a  man "  is  a  corruption  of 
"Nine  tellers  mark  a  man,"  meaning  that  three  times  three 
tolls  or  tellers  are  struck  on  the  passing  bell  for  a  man.'  At 
Wimbledon  it  i»  still  the  custom  to  strike  three  times  three  for 
an  adult  male  and  three  times  two  for  a  female  on  the  tenor  bell ; 
but  for  children  under  twelve  the  treble  bell  is  used,  and  the 
strokes  are  twice  three  for  a  male,  and  twice  two  for  a  female. 

Nineteenth  Century.  The  first  century  b^an  on  January  1, 
A.D.  1,  and  the  hundred  years  making  the  entire  century  ended 
December  31,  a.d.  100.  The  second  century  commenced  on  the 
following  day,  viz.  January  1,  101.  The  eighteenth  century  there- 
fore ended  December  31,  1800,  and.  the  nineteenth  ooi 
January  1,  1801. 


wl.oie  tlicncliuDs  ;,rus<-.  Ju  suniiimniii,- 
requii«d  to  attend  in  London  nt  a  cerlE 
arii  ad  auitat'capiendag  vtnerint' — t 
time]  the  judges  Bhall  come  into  tbe  co 
Voth'B  Ark.  Sishop  Wilkina,  tak 
calculated  that  the  ark  was  547  feet  li 
Its  capacity,  according  to  the  time  a 
The  '  Great  Eastern '  is  694  feet  long  a 

Bob.  At  the  XJniyeisties  the  ■■ 
their  eignatures  in  the  college  books,  u 
Boa  of  a  noble.  Hence  all  yoaag  noblt 
word,  although  alang  at  first,  is  gradoa 
language  as  genuine. 

Vo  Cards.  In  a  lecture  at  Camb 
8.  C.  Whiteley  stated  that  the  firet  adv 
which  these  words  occurred  appeared  in 
19,  1862. 

Ho  great  ahakes.  This  proverbia 
in  an  allusion  to  shaking  walnut  ti 
"Where  there  is  a  scanty  crop  of  walni 
shakes.' 

For  Hit  nonce.  There  is  perhaps 
language  concerning  the  origin  of  wLic 
conjectures.     Tvrwhitt  nm!   Ttittcnn   •: 
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the  2y000  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  who  resigned  their 
benefices  rather  than  *  conform  '  to  the  statute  '  for  the  uniformity 
of  public  prayers  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments.' 

Von  est.  This  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  phrase  non  est 
inventus,  he  has  not  been  found.  Thus  we  say  of  a  person  who 
has  absconded,  He  is  non  est, 

H<HL  nobis,  Domine.  '  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,'  <fec.  is  the  fii-st 
verse  of  the  115th  Psalm.  The  music  to  the  words — sung  as  a 
grace  at  public  dinners — was  composed  by  W.  Bird  in  1618. 

Hon  sequitnr  (Latin),  it  does  not  follow,  as,  *  Your  conclusion 
is  a  non  sequitur,  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  premisses.' 

Hook.     This  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  nuic,  a  comer. 

Hoon.  Most  writers  have  supposed  this  word  to  be  derived 
from  nona,  nine.  An  almanack  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1530 
spells  the  word  *  none,*  and  this  suggests  that  the  word  originally 
meant  none,  nothing.  After  the  clock  had  struck  twelve  the 
cycle  was  complete,  aud  there  was  nothing  to  count.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  hour  one  could  bo  counted,  in  another  hour 
two,  and  so  on.  Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  that  none,  or  as  we 
call  it,  noon,  originally  meant  the  time  when  none,  or  nothing, 
could  be  named  as  the  hour  of  the  day  ]  Of  course  the  reader  will 
see  that  this  is  mere  speculation. 

Ho  one  is  a  hero  to  his  valet.  This  saying  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  Montaigne,  but  Madame  Comuel,  who  died  in  1694, 
wrote  :  *  II  n'y  a  pas  de  grand  hommo  pour  son  valet  de  chambre.* 
Montaigne's  woi'ds  are  :  *  Peu  d'hommes  ont  est6  admires  par  leurs 
domestiques.' 

Horfolk  is  the  shire  of  the  North  folk.  It  was  originally 
written  Northfolke.  *  The  [river]  Wantsume  riseth  in  North- 
folke  at  Gkilesend  in  Holt  Hundred.' — JTiarr.,  Descr,  of  Brit, 
xu.  1. 

Horfolk  Biffins.  The  word  '  biffin  '  is  a  corruption  of  the  name 
heaufin,  a  celebrated  Norfolk  variety  of  the  apple.  These  apples 
are  dried  in  ovens,  and,  being  packed  in  boxes,  are  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  country. 

Hose.    There  is  a  curious  association  between  the  letters  sn 
and  the  nose.     The  following  words,  commencing  with  those  two 
consonants,  have  all  some  connection  with  that  organ  : — Snout, 
snar,  sneeze,  snast,  snore,  snub,  suite  (to  blow  the  nose),  snarly 
snuffy,  snort,  sneer  (originally  to  turn  iip  the  nose),  sniff,  sniggC^B 
emiiff,  snift,  snuffle,  snooze,  snub,  snaffle,  snivel,  <S:c.  ^f 


Notary  Public,  generally  contracted  to  notary,  ie  an  officer  of 
the  law  wbosa  chief  function  ia  to  act  na  a  legal  witness  of  some 
formal  act.  The  certificate  of  a  notary  is  accepted  in  all  the 
courte  of  the  civilisod  world  as  good  evitleiice  of  any  fact  which  be 
certifies, 

Notes  of  Admiration  and  Inteiro^atiDii.  The  mark  I  in  the 
two  letters  I  and  0  (ihiced  one  abore  the  other,  }„  io  in  Latin 
means  joy.  The  mark  ?  whs  originally  compounded  of  Q  and  0, 
thuB,  fj ;  they  oi'O  the  first  and  last  letters  of  guenlio,  the  liitin 
■word  for  (] 


Not  lost,  but  gone  before.     These  woi-da  are  quoted  in  a  col- 
lection of  epitaphs  by  Pettijpviw,  puhhshed  by  Lackington  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century.     The  tomb  on  which  they  occur  is  that  of 
Mary  Angell,  widow,  who  died  at  Stepney  1693,  aged  aeventy-twa.    ■ 
The  inscription  i-ima  thus  :^  ^ 

To  any  an  nDpel  here  iiittrred  doth  li'e 

Mar  be  thought  atrnnce,  f"r  iinsels  ucvpr  dj'c, 

lD<1<«d  some  fell  from  henv'n  to  hell ; 

Are  lost  sud  riiic  >\o  mart. 
This  onl;  fell  from  doHth  to  earth, 

Kot  lo«t,  but  gone  before. 
Her  dust  lodged  here,  htr  soul,  perfect  in  ktsct, 
'Mongat  ulnla  and  sngcla  nnw  hath  took  its  place. 

Not  worth  a  tap.  Probably  from  the  letters  forming  the 
beading  of  Indian  money  columns  in  account-books,  R,  A.  P., 
meftuing  rupees,  annas,  and  pice.  In  Indian  accounts  these 
letters  are  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  £  e,  d. 
See  Bap. 

Not  VOitb  a  rnah,  '  It  was  probably  the  custom  of  strewing 
toshes  on  the  floor  that  gave  rise  to  this  phmse  fur  any  thing  of  no 
value.  Being  scattered  so  profusely  and  trodden  to  pieces  without 
reserve,  they  wei-e,  of  coui-sc,  singly  of  very  little  value.' — A'ares. 
The  following  quotation  from  Lyly  snp|iorts  this  view  : — '  But  bos 
not  pinned  alwayes  on  her  sleeves ;  strangers  have  i;rre*n  nafita, 
when  daily  guests  are  not  worth  a  rvsh.' — Sappho  and  Phaon,  ii  4. 

Nought,  naught.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  word  nought  (spelled 
wit^  the  o)  always  means  nothing.  In  2  Kings  ii.  19,  '  the  w«t«r 
is  naught'  (spelled  with  the  a),  the  meaning  is  bad.  In  Jer.  xxiv.  2, 
the  same  original  is  translated  naughty — 'natighty  figs,'  that  is, 
had  figs.    See  Naughty. 

Nonn,  from  the  Latin  nomen,  a  name.  A  noun  ia  the  name  f£ 
Aoy  thing.    See  Things, 
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Vons.  Although  generally  applied  ludiorously,  this  word  is  a 
pure  Greek  term  for  mind  or  understanding. 

Vons  yerrons  (French),  we  shall  see. 

Voyeau.  The  name  of  this  cordial  is  from  noyau,  the  kernel 
of  a  peach-stone  or  nut.  In  Languedoc  noualh  is  a  kernel ;  and 
in  Welsh  cnewyll  is  a  cherry-stone  or  plum-stone. 

NncleuB,  from  the  Latin  ntix,  nucis,  a  nut ;  thus  a  n%U  is  the 
nudeu8  of  a  future  hazel-tree. 

Nugget.  Some  have  attempted  to  show  that  this  is  a  Persian 
word  signifying  ready  cash.  The  word,  however,  is  Scottish,  and 
signifies  a  lump,  as  a  nv{jget  of  bread,  a  ntigget  of  sugar,  <S:c. 

Number  of  Separate  Parts  in  a  Watch.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wood,  in 
bis  *  Curiosities  of  Clocks  and  Watches,'  says  that  *  a  good  three- 
quarter  plate  watch  as  usually  made  requires  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  distinct  pieces  in  its  frame,  train,  escape- 
ment, potence,  fusees,  arbors,  clicks,  ratchets,  and  other  nicely 
contrived  and  adjusted  constituents.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
chain  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  pieces,  thus  swelling  the  contents  of 
a  common  detached  lever  watch  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty- eight 
separate  pieces '  (p.  370). 

Number  of  the  Stars.  Sir  William  Herschel,  after  some  very 
elaborate  investigations  and  calculations,  estimated  the  total 
number  of  stars  within  the  celestial  vault  at  something  more  than 
twenty  millions.  Mr.  Chacomac  thinks  this  estimate  too  small, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  seventy-seven  millions  are  comprised  withim 
the  first  thirteen  magnitudes. 

Numbering  of  Houses.  In  1760  names  were  first  put  on  doors, 
and  in  1764  houses  were  nimibered,  The  first  houses  numbered 
were  those  in  New  Burleigh  Street ;  the  next  those  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. — Haunted  Loridon,  p.  458. 

Numerals.  All  the  English  names  of  numerals  from  1  to  999,999 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  The  word  million  we  get  through  the  French 
from  the  Latin.  Similarly,  the  names  of  all  the  ordinals  up  to  the 
same  point  are  Anglo-Saxon  except  the  word  *  second,'  which  is  of 
French  origin.  This  singular  exception  arose  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  no  ordinal  corresponding  to  the 
number  two,  its  place  being  filled  with  the  word  *  other ' ;  they 
aooordingly  counted  'first,'  *  other,' '  third,'  &c.  The  word  'second' 
IB  from  Uie  Latin  sequar,  to  follow,  from  its  following  the  first. 


* 


Hatniei;,  from  the  French  noix  mvBcadf,  scented  nut.  TIio 
nntmeg  is  tlie  fruit  of  tlie  tree  MyrUtaca  moschata,  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  Islands  and  of  Central  Africa. 


Oaf,  a  simpleton,  a  blockhetid,  an  idiot,  rornierly  supposed  to 
Iw  a  changeling,  the  true  infant  being  removed  liy  fiiiries,  and  an 
oaf,  ttiilf,  or  rlf  Kubstitiited,     Prnyton  save  : 

Some  siilv  donling  brainless  calf, 

Will  eny'lhe  fairv  left  thia  au)f 

And  took  awsy  ito  otber. 

In  the  remote  parts  of  Worcestershire  the  clown  at  a  circus  isKtill 
called  the  oaf,  Not  long  since  the  wriC«r  heard  a  native  of  that 
connty  give  a  verbal  description  of  rope-dancing,  one  of  tho  inci- 
dents of  which  was  that '  the  oa/cnm  an'  choaked  'is  fit ' — that  is, 
the  down  came  and  chalked  the  feet  of  the  dancer. 

Oaks.  The  celebrated  race  at  Epsom  called  the  Oaks  was 
founded  in  1779  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  who  owned  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Lambert's  Oaks. 

Oat.  This  word  is  seMom  used  except  in  the  plural,  and  is  the 
only  English  grain  of  which  we  can  speak  in  the  singular  withont 
the  intervention  of  another  noun.  Thus  we  say  '  an  oat,' '  a  grun 
of  wheat.' 

Obiit.  A  Latin  word  often  seen  on  tombs.  It  signifies  he,  or 
she,  died.     It  is  a  word  of  three  syllables,  o-ln-it. 

Obll^.  Formerly  this  word  was  pronounced  ohUege.  The 
compiler  has  heard  it  so  pronounced  by  tho  lato  Earl  Kussell  and 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  Fopo  adopted  that  pronunciation 
in  t^he  lines 

DiFiiiliDg  even  looU.  by  flntterers  bcsit^Vfl, 
And  ki  obliging  that  iio  ne'er  obligeil. 


Obseqnioiifl.     This  word  was  formerly  used  only  ii 
O  taatxti.  ob*tqvM»,     Shakespeare  has  many  examples  i£  the  iraid 
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applied  in  this  sense.  It  does  not  seem  formerly  to  have  conveyed 
any  idea  of  mnging  or  insincerity.  Thus  in  *  Hamlet,'  act  i. 
ec.  2  : 

And  the  survivor  bound 
In  filinl  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow. 

And  in  '  Richard  III./  act  i.  sc.  2  : 

While  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 
Th*  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 

And  again  in  the  Thirty-first  Sonnet : 

How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye 
As  interest  of  the  dead. 

Observation.  The  habit  of  observation  is  the  most  fruitful 
Bouroe  of  knowledge.     Ilerschel  defines  it  as  ^  passive  experience.' 

Obsolete.  Many  words  marked  obsolete  by  Johnson  have 
since  come  again  into  use ;  jeojmrdise  is  one  word  so  marked. 
Dryden,  who  was  bom  in  1631,  speaking  of  Spenser,  who  died  in 
1599,  says, '  Notwithstanding  his  obsolete  language  he  is  still  in- 
telligible.' 

Obyerse.  The  obverse  of  a  coin  or  medal  is  that  side  of  it 
which  contains  the  principal  device.  Thus  the  obverse  of  an  English 
coin  is  that  which  contains  the  head  of  the  king  or  queen  in  relief. 

ObviOTlS.  This  word  has  considerably  changed  in  signification. 
Its  original  meaning  is  opposed  in  front,  open  to  attack,  exposed, 
liable.     Milton  says,  *  Obvious  to  dispute.' 

0  dear  me  1  This  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
*  Ah  de  mi  r  Woe  is  me  !  the  burden  of  a  song  very  popular  in 
England  temp.  James  I.  But  the  Italians  frequently  use  a  similar 
expression,  *  Die  mio,*  My  Grod,  which,  spoken  rapidly,  sounds 
exactly  like  *  Dear  me  ! ' 

Of.  Simple  as  this  preposition  appears,  it  requires  care  in  its 
use,  or  it  may  express  in  some  cases  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
writer  8  intention.  In  the  sentence  *  the  fear  of  the  enemy,'  it  may 
mean  the  fear  felt  by  the  enemy,  or  the  fear  felt  lest  the  power  or 
strength  of  the  enemy  should  be  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

Offend,  from  the  Latin  06,  against,  and  fendo,  to  strike.  '  To 
offend  originally  signified  to  infringe,  that  is,  to  stumble  or  hit 
dangerously  upon  somewhat  lying  across  our  way,  so  as  thci^by 
to  be  cast  down,  or  at  least  to  be  disordered  in  our  posture  and 
stopt  in  our  -prfigreeBJ— Barrow, 


Officioni  (lid  not  always  have  tho  meaning  of  improper  inter- 
ference. An  old  lady  not  long  ago  told  a  clei^mtin  tlaat  her 
friends  had  been  ver3- '  officious ' ;  she  meant  attentive. 

Off  the  hooks.  A  gate  ia  usually  htmg  with  hinges  that  turn 
upon  books  driven  into  the  giitc-posC.  If  the  gate  should  by  any 
ticcident  get  '  off  tbe  books,'  it  is  of  course  useless  for  a  time. 
Hence  any  one  temporai-ily  indisposed  and  unfitted  for  duty  is 
metaphorically  said  to  be  '  off  the  hooks.' 

Old.  "With  the  exception  cf  void,  avoid,  and  devoid,  all 
English  words  with  tbe  termination  oid  are  from  the  Gre4?k,  and 
tbe  last  thi-ee  lettera  form  two  syllables.  Thus  aneroid  should  bo 
pronounced  an-o-ro-id,  rhomboid  rhom-bo-id,  and  so  on, 

0  Jiminy  !  This,  which  was  a  common  int^rjectional  remiu-k 
in  tbe  Inst  generation,  and  is  not  yet  quite  extinct,  is  a  corruption 
of '  0  Geinijii,'  a  Latin  invocation  to  tlie  divine  brotherB  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

O.K.  These  letters  in  America  signify  'all  right.'  Their  use, 
it  is  said,  originated  with  old  Jacob  Aster,  the  millionaire  of  New 
York.  He  was  looked  upon  in  commercial  circles  as  a  man  of 
gi-eat  information  and  sound  judgment,  and  was  a  sort  of  general 
referee  as  to  the  solvency  or  standing  of  other  traders.  If  a  note 
of  enquiry  as  to  any  particular  trader's  position  came,  the  answer 
to  which  he  intended  to  be  satisfactory,  he  was  accustomed  to 
write  acroBS  the  note  tbe  letters  '  O.K.,'  and  return  it  to  the  writer, 
Tbe  letters  O.K.  be  supposed  to  be  the  initials  of  '  all  correct,'  and 
in  this  sense  they  are  now  universally  current  in  the  States. 

Old  Citiei.  '  The  names  of  five  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world, 
Damascus,  Hebron,  Gaza,  Sidou,  and  Hamath,  are  still  pro- 
nounced by  the  inhabitants  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the 
case  tJiii-ty  or  perhaps  forty  centuries  ago.' — Taylor,  Words  awl 
riaoM. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop.  'The  chm-ch  which  Dickens  described 
and  C&ttermole  drew,  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Little  Nell, 
and  in  which  tbe  poor  child  was  laid  to  rest,  is  tbe  parish  church  of 
Tung,  in  Shropshire.' — Building  Netos,  September  13,  1871. 

Old  Dominion.  Virginia  in  the  United  States  is  familiarly 
known  as  Uie'Old  Dominion.'  It  is  perliaps  so  called  from  its 
having  been  the  only  part  of  America  which  was  nominally  in- 
cluded in  tbe  English  royal  title,  and  whose  arms  were  quartered 
on  the  royal  shield.  Spenser,  as  it  may  be  remembered,  dedicated 
the '  Faerie  Queene '  to  Eliubeth,  by  tbe  title  gf  '  Elicabetl),  by 
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—      - 

the  grace  of  God  Queen  of  England,  France^  and  Ireland,  cmd  of 
Virginia,  Defender  of  the  Faith/  tbc 

Old  Harry.  A  slang  name  for  the  Devil.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
the  words  *  Old  Hairy.' 

Old  Hundredth  Psalm.  There  is  a  curious  error,  probably 
originating  in  a  misprint,  in  the  ordinary  metrical  version  of  this 
Psalm.  The  words  of  the  Authoriseil  Version,  *  We  are  his  people, 
and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,'  are  rendered  : — 

We  ore  hh  flacky  he  doth  us  feed, 
And  for  his  sheep  he  doth  us  take. 

Here  the  word  *  flock '  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  *  folk.'  In  Scott's 
edition  of  the  Psalms  (Edinburgh,  17 65),  and  in  the  'Bay  Psalm 
Book,'  the  words  adopted  are : — 

Jliafolk  and  pasture  sheep  arc  we. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  original  words  of  the  poet,  whose 
version  is  still  used,  is  settled  by  reference  to  the  earliest  known 
edition,  *  Tlie  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  Printed  by  John  Daye, 
lining  over  Aldersgate,  1578  * ;  where  the  words  are : 

We  are  his /oike,  he  dothe  usse  feede. 
And  for  his  shoepe  he  dothe  usse  take. 

There  is  another  discrepancy  between  the  original  version  and 
that  now  in  use.  The  original  reading  in  the  first  verse  was, 
*Him  serve  with  viirthy  which  is  certainly  nearer  'Serve  the 
Lord  with  gla^lness '  than  *  Him  serve  with  /ear,*  The  *  Scotch 
Psalm  Book'  (1865)  has  the  word  'mirth';  and  Tate  and  Brady 
have  *  Glad  homage  pay  with  awful  mirth.' 

Old  Inn.  There  is,  or  was  until  recently,  a  tavern  at  the  foot 
of  Shude  Hill,  in  Manchester,  known  as  *  The  Seven  Stars,'  which 
the  records  in  Lancaster  Castle  prove  to  have  been  a  licensed 
tavern  for  about  530  years.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  inn  in 
England. 

Old  maids  leading  apes  in  hell.  In  a  mve  tract  in  the  library 
of  Peterborough  Cathedml,  *The  Passionate  Morrice,'  1593,  the 
word  ape  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  unsuccessful  wooer.  Now,  as 
old  maids  are  supposed  to  become  so  from  refusing  offers,  there 
seems  some  reason  why  they  should  *  lead  apes  in  hell,'  although 
the  late  "Mr.  Dyce  used  to  say  the  phrase  'never  could  be  ex- 
plained.' 

Old  man  eloquent    This  epithet,  so  often  applied  to  Mn 


OlnclEtone,  is  from  Miltoa'a  fifth  Sonnet,  ^hicb  was  addressed  U  | 
Lady  Margfiret  Ley.     The  liiics  in  wlikh  it  occurs  are ; — 

Till  ud  tbc  brenkinc  of  thul  pnrtinintiit 
Itroke  him,  ai  tbat  disbnnnt  vii'Iur/ 
At  Chnronea,  fatal  lo  librity, 
Kill'd  vrltli  Rport  lli't  oU  man  diK/uiul. 

Old  Kick.     Thia  term  is  from  the  iinmo  of  n  Smndinaviaif  | 
demon,  Nlkr,  who  haunts  mines.     The  imine  uf  tlie  nictnl  n 
comcH  from  a  legend  nniongst  the  miners  Ihnt  the  iuirdiiesa  of  the  I 
ore  is  attributable  to  the  malevolence  of  Nilsr, 

Old  Phrases  still  in  common  use.  Shorloeke'ci  '  Hat^^hitr  of 
Ileresiea,'.  printed  at  Antwerp  15G5,  contains  the  following 
phraaea  wbioh  are  still  in  use  : — 

Differ  u  iDucli  ai  diiilk  uiJ  cht'i-sc. 
Aipluaiuapikc-^Iuft'. 


Keithcr  by  fair  nor  fuul  mcan^ 

Cboppincs  and  cliiincmE«- 

Mclnncllina  liath  turned  liii  OMil. 

Made  lueh  s  stir  as  thauj'b  hcu'guM  Imvc  tbronn  Ibc  bouse  out  or  the  niadoiT. 

Such  a  brueu  face,  &c.  Ac. 

Old  Scratch.  This  tei-m  is  from  Ski-alli,  a  Scandinanan  word 
for  demons.  Weird  and  lonely  ixx^ks  iu  little  frequented  spots  in 
Norway  aro  called  Skrattaskar,  from  their  being  thought  to  be 
haunted  by  Skratti. 

Old  Tom  (applied  to^iin).  One  of  the  partners  in  'Hodge's'  dis- 
tillery at  Millbauk  was  Thomas  Chamberlain,  familiarly  known  in 
the  distillery  as  Old  Tom.  His  department  was  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  distilling  operations.  One  of  the  employes  of  the 
firm,  a  man  named  NoitIs,  left  their  service  and  opened  a  '  gin 
palace '  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  he — out  of 
n^pect  to  his  old  master— christened  a  cordial  of  Hodge's  make 
'  Old  Tom,'  a  namo  which  is  now  general  for  a  fine  quality 
of  gin. 

Oliver  CromweU.  Tlie  parish  registei-s  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripple- 
gate,  record  that  on  August  22,  1620,  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Elisabeth  Bourchier  wei-e  married  at  that  church,  CromweU  was 
then  in  his  twenty-first  year. 

011a  podlida,  a  term  naturalised  in  England  for  a  medley  ot 
odd  assortment  cJ  anything,  is  a  Spanish  phrase,  the  literal  mean- 
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ing  of  which  is  putrid  pot.  It  is  applied  in  Spain  to  a  dish  of 
mixed  vegetables  and  remains  of  flesh  meat,  and  is  akin  to  what 
the  Scotch  call  hotch-potch,  and  the  French  pot-pourri. 

OnmiboB.  Mr.  C.  Knight,  in  his  'Volume  of  Varieties' 
(p.  178),  says:  *The  omnibus  was  tried  about  1800  with  four 
horses  and  she  wheels ;  but  we  refused  to  accept  it  in  any  shape 
till  we  imi>orted  the  fashion  from  Paris  in  1830.'  Mr.  John 
EUerby,  of  Leamington,  has  a  copy  of  a  large  coloured  print,  '  A 
View  of  London  from  Blackfriars,'  taken  in  1796,  in  which  an 
omnibus  of  the  exact  shape  now  in  use  is  represented  passing  over 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  Haydn,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Dates,'  says : 
'The  idea  of  snch  conveyances  is  asciibed  to  Pascal,  about  1662, 
when  similar  carriages  were  started,  but  soon  discontinued.  They 
were  revived  in  Paris  April  11, 1828,  and  introduced  into  London 
by  a  coach  proprietor  named  Shillibeer.  The  first  omnibus  started 
from  Paddington  to  the  Bank  of  England  on  Saturday,  July  4, 
1829.'  The  original  of  the  name  may  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  *  Revue  de  Br6tagne  et  de  Vendue ' : — *  A  certain 
M.  Baudiy  established  in  1827  hot  baths  in  a  suburb  of  Nantes. 
As  customers  did  not  come  in  sufEcient  numbers,  he  resolved,  as 
the  best  means  for  attracting  them,  to  send  at  fixed  hours  a  long 
car  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  car  was  known  at  first  as 
the  Voiture  dea  hain8  de  Ridiehourg,  but  a  friend  of  Baudry's 
suggested,  as  a  shorter  and  more  convenient  designation,  the  word 
omnibua,  which  had  already  obtained  a  certain  vogue  because 
a  grocer  of  the  town  named  Omn^s  had  painted  over  his  shop 
entrance  the  words  '  Omnea  Omnibus*  Baudi-y established, shortly 
afterwards,  lines  of  omnibuses  at  Bordeaux  and  Paris,  but  the 
rigorous  winter  of  1829,  which  rendered  the  streets  veiy  difficult 
and  forage  very  dear,  caused  him  to  die  of  grief.  The  omnibus, 
however,  survived  both  the  bad  winter  and  its  founder.' 

One  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  lives.  This  pro- 
verbial saying  seems  to  have  originated  with  Bishop  Hall.  It 
occurs  in  *  Holy  Observations,'  No.  XVII.,  ed.  1837. 

One  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculoos.  This  saying  is 
generally  attributed  to  Napoleon.  It  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  the  notorious  Tom  Paine,  before  Napoleon's  time. 
Paine  says  :  *  The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often  so  nearly 
related  that  it  is  diffictdt  to  class  them  separately.  One  step  above 
the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  the  lidicolous 
makes  the  sublime  again,' 


Oshni.  Thkpan^in  KnglanJ  weonfitKd  to  Ibe  luwaage 
of  OMBBtm^  A  com  mer^aat  laaj  tmj  he  'kaa  nooits  oa  tund,' 
or  »  fiibmongCT  when  Applied  to  for  ailaion  trnj  sif  be  haa  hobo 
tm  huxL  Tbe  Amcncaoa  give  the  plmae  a  fkr  wukr  s^nificutoe, 
ai  tltefaUoving  extract  &obi  the  'New  York  Expn^*  wQl  skow: 
'  Tlie  anti-SabtMUh  meetiDg,  so  loi^  talked  ol,  has  at  leiwth  tak^n 
place  in  Boetoo.     Aboat  three  hoiidxn!  females  wtm  o»  kand.' 

On  the  BuL  To  pny  oq  the  nail— tiiat  is,  at  once.  On  tbe 
Brutol  Exchange  are  foor  bronze  pillan  having  eiqiaodnl  to)B  like 
tables ;  ttiey  are  called  nails.  Od  these  '  nails  '  the  earnest  mon^ 
of  burgaioa  was  formerly  paid  by  merchaots  at  the  time  the  bar- 
gata  was  made.  Hence  to  paj  on  the  nail  became  synonyaiotn 
with  [laying  ready  mooey. 

On  the  itreet.  The  Americans,  like  the  Scotch,  say  '  on  tit* 
street,'  insteail  of  the  absurd  English  phrase  '  in  the  streets'  W« 
eay'un  the  road,'  'on  the  way,'  'on  the  pntb,'  Ac.;  why  there- 
fore 'ill  the  street')  Tho  plu-.ise  is  eveo  nioie  absurj  in  the  ,'ay- 
ing, '  He's  out  in,  the  street,' 

On  tick.  This  ia  not  a  modem  phrase.  In  '  The  Diaiy  of 
Abraham  de  la  Fryme,'  published  by  tbe  Surtees  Society,  the 
following  paasflge  occurs  under  date  1G96  :  '  Here  ia  very  little  or 
no  new  monney  comes  yet  down  amongst  na,  so  that  we  scarce 
know  how  to  subsist.  Every  one  runs  upon  tick,  and  those  that  bad 
no  credit  a  year  ago  has  (sic)  credit  enough  now.'  In  a  '  Letter  of 
Dean  Prideaux  of  Norwich,  written  from  Oxford,  May  1661,'  is 
the  following ; — Tho  irermaid  Tavern  ia  lately  broke,  and  oiir 
Christchurch  men  bear  the  bkme  of  it,  our  tickt,  as  the  noise  of 
the  town  will  have  it,  amounting  to  1,500/. 

Ontu  probandi.  These  Latin  words  mean  '  the  burden  of 
proof.'  In  law  and  in  ordinary  life.whei-e  A.  makes  a  statement, 
which  B.  disputc.i,  the  omn  prob'ttult  lies  upon  A.,  who  has  to 
prove  what  ho  asserts. 

Opal,  from  the  Sclavonic.  In  the  Polish  language  palac  ia 
to  glow,  to  blare,  end  ojmlnd  is  to  bum  on  all  sides.  In  the  Ser- 
vian, opaliti  ia  to  shoot,  to  give  fire.  These  ai-e  words  all  of 
which  are  singularly  applicable  to  the  iridescent  glowing  rays  of 
the  opal. 

Opera.  The  simple  and  onginal  meaning  of  this  word  is  \oorh. 
It  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  verb  '  to  operate.' 

Oppuite.     Opposite  and  contrary  are  often  used  aa  if  then 
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were  no  essential  difference  between  them,  and  yet  there  is  a  most 
essential  one.  For  example,  a  man  may  bo  at  once  prudent  and 
bold,  although  those  are  oppoaites,  but  he  cannot  be  at  onoe  pru- 
dent and  rash,  for  these  are  contraries.  Sweet  and  sour  are 
opposiiea ;  sweet  and  bitter  are  contraines, — Trench, 

Optimist.  An  optimist  is  one  who  believes  that  everything  in 
the  universe,  being  the  work  of  a  perfect  Being,  is  the  best  that 
could  be  devised  or  created,  and  that  events,  being  controlled  by 
the  same  almighty  hand,  will  ultimately  be  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Oranges.  The  sweet  oitinge  was  first  brought  from  China  to 
Europe  by  the  Portuguese  in  1547.  The  identical  parent  tree  is 
said  to  be  still  in  existence  at  Lisbon. 

Orator.  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  prays  /or,  wag 
commonly  used  by  bishops  and  the  clergy  generally  two  centuries 
ago  as  a  part  of  the  subscription  of  a  letter.  Tlius  in  a  letter  of 
Archbishop  Sancioft  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Orange,  afterwards 
queen,  dated  *  Lambhith  Palace,  Nov.  3,  1687,'  the  archbishop 
subscribes  himself  *  Your  m.  devoted  faithfull  servant  and  daily 
orator  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  W.  C  (*  Collectanea  Curiosa,' 
Oxford,  1781,  p.  302.) 

Oratorio.  The  first  oratorio  pciformed  in  England  was 
Handel's  *  Esther,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Opera  House,  Hay- 
market,  in  1732. 

Orchard.  This  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ortgeard,  or 
wortgeard,  a  yard  or  gearden  where  worts  or  v^tables  were 
grown. 

Order  of  the  Garter.  It  hns  been  frequently  stated  that  this 
knightly  order  had  its  origin  in  the  accidental  dropping,  by  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  her  garter,  which  the  king  (Edward  III.) 
picked  up  and  presented  to  her  with  the  words  which  have  sinco 
become  the  motto  of  the  order,  Honi  soit  qui  maly  pense — evil  be 
to  him  who  thinks  evil  of  it.  This  is  now  thought  to  be  incorrect. 
At  the  battle  of  Cressy,  1346,  the  king's  garter  was  used  as  a 
standard,  and  the  order  was  afterwards  instituted,  1349,  to  cele- 
brate the  victories  gained  by  the  Black  Prince.  Wharton,  in  the 
*  Law  Lexicon,'  sftys,  *  This  military  order  of  knighthood  is  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  Hichard  I.  at  the  siege  of  Acre, 
when  he  caused  twenty-six  knights,  who  had  firmly  stood  by  him, 
to  wear  thongs  of  blue  leather  about  their  legs.'  Brand  states 
that  '  it  is  the  custom  in  Normandy  for  a  bride  to  bestow  her 
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g)irt«r  on  some  young  man  as  a  favour,  or  soraetimea  it  is  tAken 
from  lier.  In  "  Aylet's  Poems,"  1 654,  is  ft  copy  of  verses,  "  On  sight 
of  a  most  honourable  Lady's  Wedding  Garter."  I  nm  of  opinion 
that  tho  origin  of  the  '"Order  of  the  Garter"  is  to  be  traced  to  Uiia 
iiii|)tiFil  custom,  anciently  common  to  both  court  and  country.  , 
These  gartei-s,  it  should  st'eai,  were  anciently  worn  as  trophie; 
the  \\s\.\^:~Po^xd'ir  Aptiqidlka,  edit.  1870,  vol.  ii.  p.  7B. 

Ordinary.  An  ordinari/  in  English  law  is  a  judge  in  AU  ■ 
ri^ht,  and  not  liy  delegation  fixini  others.  It  is  confined  in  j) 
tice  to  the  ecciesiastinil  law.  A  biahop  is  an  ordinaiy  in 
diocese;  un  archbishop  in  hia  province.  The  following  passage  front 
HiimiltiOQ  shows  some  of  the  various  nieaninga  attached  to  this 
word  ; — '  Two  persons  rose  very  early,  aa  was  their  ordinary  hftbi^ 
Their  means  wore  only  ordinary.  They  were  mnch  shocked  at  tJh«i 
spectacle  of  an  execution  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass  jnat 
Ba  tlie  ordiiMry  of  the  jail  was  bidding  farewell  to  the  prisoneiv' 
The  next  scene  was  more  pleasant,  for  they  saw  a  review  precisely 
as  the  regiments  were  marching  past  the  general  in  ordinary  time. 
They  finished  their  walk  at  an  excellent  ordinary,  where  there 
was  a  very  sumptuous  entertainment.' 

Ordnance  formerly  meant  only  the  arrangement  or  preparation 
of  the  artillery  in  the  sense  of  the  i'rench  ordonner.  In  the 
'  English  Chronicles,'  published  by  the  C'ninden  Society,  we  read, 
'  The  oi-denaunca  of  [i.e.  tho  arrangement*  for]  the  kinge's  guns 
avayled  not,  for  that  day  was  ho  grete  rayne  that  the  gonnea  lay  dope 
in  the  water,  and  so  were  queyet  and  could  not  be  schott '  (p.  97). 

Organio  Disease  is  so  called  in  cases  where  the  structure  of  the 
organ  aflected  has  become  altered,  as  in  induration  or  hardening  of 
the  livei\  functional  diseases  are  those  in  which  the /uncliona  of 
an  organ  are  deranged  in  their  opei'ntion,  as  when  the  liver  secretes 
viscid  or  unhealthy  bile. 

OrieL  An  oriel  window  difTera  from  a  bay  window,  though 
both  may  be  alike  in  shape.  A  hay  window  rises  immediately 
from  the  ground,  and  even  if  the  hny  bo  carried  two  or  three 
storeys  high,  wiili  windows  on  each,  they  are  all  called  buy 
windows.  An  oriel,  on  the  contrary,  is  otie'which  projects  from 
the  face  of  the  wall,  lupported  on  hracknte  or  corheh. 

Origin  of  Coinage.  '  The  mode  in  which  the  invention  [of 
GoinageJ  happened  is  sufficiently  evident.  Seals  were  formerly 
employed  in  veiy  early  times,  as  we  learn  from  the  Egyptiau 
paintings  and  the  stamped  bricks  of  Kinevefa.  Seing  emplc^red 
to  dgmfy  possession,  or  to  ratify  contracts,  they  came  to  iudiimt^ 
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authority.  When  a  ruler  first  undertook  to  certify  the  weight  of 
pieces  of  metal,  he  naturally  employed  his  seal  to  make  the  fact 
known,  just  as,  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  a  small  punch  is  used  to 
certify  the  fineness  of  plate.  In  the  earliest  forms  of  coinage  there 
were  no  attempts  at  so  fashioning  the  metal  that  its  weight  could 
not  be  altered  without  destroying  the  stamp  or  design.  The 
earliest  coins  struck,  both  in  Lydia  and  the  Peloponnesus,  were 
stamped  on  one  side  only.' — I^rof,  Jevoiis,  Moiuy^  ^c,  p.  56. 

Origin  of  Essences.  '  The  perfume  of  fiowers  often  consists  of 
oils  and  ethers  which  the  chemist  can  compound  artificially  in  his 
laboratory.  Singularly  enough,  they  are  generally  derived  from 
substances  of  intensely  disgusting  odour.  A  peculiar  fetid  oil, 
termed  fusel  oil,  is  formed  in  making  brandy  and  whiskey.  Tliis 
fusel  oil,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  .acetate  of  potaish,  gives 
the  oil  of  pears.  The  oil  of  apples  is  made  from  fusel  oil,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  Oil  of  pineapples  is  produced  by 
making  a  soap  with  butter,  and  distilling  it  with  alcohol  and  sut 
phuric  acid.  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  fetid  oil  of  gas  tar.  Many  a  fair  fore- 
head is  damped  with  eau  de  miUefleurs,  without  knowing  that  its 
essential  ingredient  is  derived  from  the  drainage  of  cowhouses.' — 
Dr,  Lyon  Planfair, 

Ormoln.  This  word  refers  to  a  kind  of  brass  closely  resembling 
gold  in  appearance.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  French  or, 
gold,  and  moulu,  to  grind  to  powder.  The  genuine  ormolu 
was  made  by  grinding  a  fine  quality  of  brass  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  with  which  the  surface  of  objects  was  covered.  It  is 
now  only  a  fine  description  of  brass,  brought  by  chemical  processes 
to  resemble  the  colour  of  gold.  The  mixture  which  produces 
brass  of  such  fine  colour  is  75  parts  of  pure  copper,  and  25  parts 
of  spelter. 

Orpheus.  This  name  is  commonly  but  erroneously  pronounced 
or-plie-us;  it  should  be  pronounced  as  though  written  or-fuce. 
All  Greth  proper  names  ending  in  eus  follow  the  same  rule;  but 
if  txiB  is  only  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Greek  eos,  as  in  Timotheus 
(Timotheo*),  Rom.  xvi.  21,  e%i8  is  a  dissyllable,  the  name  being 
pronounced  Ti-mo-the-us. 

Orrery.  This  name  is  applied  to  an  instrument  invented  by. 
Goorge  Graham  for  representing  the  orbits  and  motions  of  the 
bodies  composing  the  solar  system.  The  Earl  of  Orreiy,  about 
the  year  1715,  bought  one  which  had  been  made  by  a  person  named 
Powley,  and  Dean  Swift  gave  it  the  name  of  Orrery  in  the  cxrl'ri 
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liODour.  Sir  Jolin  Herschcl  ('Astronomy,'  Cab,  C'yci.,  p,  287) 
enjn,  '  Ab  to  getting  correct  aotiuns  on  the  subject  [tlie  magnitudes 
and  dittttnww  of  tlie  planets]  by  drawing  circles  on  paper,  or,  still 
vroree,  fcoin  those  very  c*iil(liKh  toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the 
question.' 

Orthograpiiy  of  the  Early  Printers.  Tfie  early  printers  were 
ignorant  of  tlie  modern  nictliod  of  making  printed  lines  of  equal 
length  by  using  spnccs  of  diffei-ent  widtlia.  They,  therefore,  were 
in  the  hnhit  of  shortening  or  lengthening  words  by  omitting  or 
adding  letters  to  a  word,  acooi-ding  to  the  exigencies  of  Epncft. 
ThuB,inanoldblack-letterBibIe,  the  word 'hot'  is  spelt  tehot,  koU, 
and  hot,  according  os  larger  or  smaller  fqnicea  had  to  be  filled  with 
the  word.  In  the  same  copy  of  the  Sciipturea  the  words  ye  and 
«M  ore  Bpelt  in  Judg,  xiii.  13  with  a  single  e,  but  in  verse  15 
of  the  same  chapter  both  words  nre  spelt  with  two,  yee  and  um, 
for  no  other  ■■eason  than  that  the  length  of  the  line  required 
additional  letters.  A  moro  Ktriking  fxampli'  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
printing  of  Isa.  xlii.  17,  in  an  edition  of  1611,  part  of  which  ia 
printed  thus : — 

17  Tli^y  shall  Lcre  (iimcd  lack 

they  slialbe  greatly  aahnmci)  IIibI  tiusl. 

These  examples  show  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 

early   books  as  authorities  for  the  current  orthography  of   the 

period. 

Oibome  House  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  family  of  tlia 
FitK  Osbomes,  lords  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whose  principal  resi- 
dence was  Carisbrooke  Castle. 

Oetend.  At  first  sight  the  name  of  this  eity  would  agipear  to 
mean  its  situation  upon  the  £ast  {ost,  east)  end  of  the  great  canal 
which  goes  thence  to  Bruges  and  Ghent ;  but  as  it  is  at  the  west 
end,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  now  '  ost '  was 
originally  '  ouest,'  the  French  word  for  west, 

0  tempora  !  0  mores  !  Latin.  Literally,  'O  the  times  !  0 
the  manners  ! '  Generally  use<l  in  England  deprecatingly,  as, '  How 
the  times  have  changed  for  the  worse  !  How  the  mannera  of 
the  people  have  become  deginded  ! ' 

Otlier-Bome.     This  compound  word  was  in  geneml  use  in  the 
county  of  Surrey  fifty  yeiun  ago.     A   labourer  digging  potatoes 
would  say,  '  Some  are  pretty  tidy,  and  other-iome  are  just  as  bad." 
It  is  not  unknown  in  Hteiature;  Pamell,  in  the  'Fairy  Tale,'  has 
Some  wind  snd  luinlle  like  in  tjn, 
i  And  olhir-  lomt  IiatiBmuta  their  abrnpe 

I  Id  EdwiD'i  TTonderiDg  ejea. 
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It  also  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xvii.  18  :  '  Other  some. 
He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods.' 

Otiom  com  dignitate,  Latin.  Literally,  'ease  with  dignity/ 
Thus  we  say  of  a  person  who  has  retired  from  the  active  pursuits 
of  life,  he  enjoys  his  otium  cum  diynitate.  *  Dignitate '  is  a  word  of 
four  syllables,  dig-ni-ta-te. 

Over  his  Signature.  Tiiis  form  of  expression  is  becoming 
common  in  America.  Mr.  E.  S.  Gk>uld,  an  American  writer,  thus 
stigmatises  it : — *  No  well-educated  man  could  have  originated 
such  a  preposterous  conceit  as  tho  phrase  "  over  his  signature ;  " 
yet  many  well-educated  men  permit  themselves  to  follow  the 
example  that  ignorance  has  placed  before  them.  The  words  over 
and  under  have  various  meanings  besides  the  designation  of  mere 
locality.  The  terms  "  under  oath,"  "  underhand  and  seal,"  "  under 
arms,"  "  under  compulsion,"  "  under  the  sanction  of,"  "  under  his  own 
signatui'e,'  are  fully  established  and  authorised  forms  of  expression, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  relative  position  of  the  things 
indicated;  they  are  idiomatic' — Good  Fw/lish,  New  York,  1867. 

Over  the  Left.  This  expression,  which  is  usually  thought  to  be 
modem  slang,  is  really  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  200  years. 
*  What  the  Protestant  religion  gets  by  lives  and  fortunes  spent  in 
the  service  of  a  Popish  successor  will  be  over  tJie  left  shoulder,^ — 
Julian  the  Apoatatey  1682.  In  the  records  of  the  Coimty  Court 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  it  is' stated  than  on  September  4,  1705, 
one  James  Steel  brought  an  action  against  Beevel  Waters,  in  which 
judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  On  departing  from  court 
the  said  Waters  addressing  the  court  said,  *  God  bless  you,  over  the 
left  shoulder.'  At  the  next  sitting  of  the  court  Waters  was  fined 
5Z.  for  contempt  of  court,  against  which  he  appealed.  Pending  the 
hearing,  tho  court  asked  counsel  of  the  ministers  of  two  Hartford 
churches  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  those  gentlemen 
decided,  *  1st,  that  the  words  were  prophane  ' ;  and  secondly, '  that 
they  carry  great  contempt  in  them,  ariscing  to  the  degree  of  an 
imprecation  or  curse.'  This  opinion,  which  is  still  in  existence, 
is  signed  *  T.  Woodbiidge '  and  *  T.  Buckingliam,'  and  is  dated 
March  7,  1705-6.     The  judgment  was  held  to  be  good. 

Oxford  Street  was  originally  Oxford  Koad,  or  the  road  to 
Oxford.  Pennant,  who  lived  to  1798,  remembered  Oxford  Street  as 
'  a  deep  hollow  rc«u],  full  of  sloughs,  with  here  and  there  a  ragged 
house,  the  lurkiug-place  of  cut-throats.' 

Oyer  and  Terminer.    The  ancient  Noiman  name  given  to  the 


commisaioD,  by  virtue  of  wLicb  the  Judges  of  AssiEe  are  em- 
powered to  hear  and  dettrmine  ti«asons,  felonies,  &c. 

0  yes !  This  phmse,  repeated  thrice,  ia  the  openiiig  call  for 
attention  by  tho  ci'icr  of  a  court  of  jostice,  before  rt^uling  the  com- 
missioQ  or  proclamation.  It  is  derived  fram  the  Normaa-Freneli 
eyes,  '  hear  ye.' 

Oi.  (for  ounce).  The  £  in  this  abbreviation  ia  an  esampte  of  the 
use  of  the  letter  by  the  oarly  printers,  instead  of  the  terminal  oon- 
tractioo  mark  5i  for  which  tliey  had  no  typo.  The  enxn-  has  been 
perpetuated,  aa  in  the  cnsea  of  'Boz'  and  '  Viz'  (which  Bee). 

Ozokerit.  A  few  ycin?  n^o  this  word  stared  one  in  tlio  face 
from  evory  wait,  and  from  the  most  prominent  places  iu  ftll  newa- 
papcn  and  periodicals.  It  was  the  Mlvcrtisement  of  a  new  condk^ 
but  nobody,  or  at  any  rate  very  few,   knew  it«  meaning.     It 

afterwards  became  known  that  Oaokerit  was  no  new  word,  it  having 
been  fully  explained  in  a  German  work  in  1841.  It  is  derived 
from  Greek  roots  signifying  '  I  smell  of  wax.'  The  material  is  a 
kind  of  mineral  wax,  which  when  properly  prepared  makes  candles 
of  exquisite  beauty.  The  mineral  is  found  at  Urpeth,  near  New- 
castle, Durham,  and  at  various  places  in  Austria  and  Moldavia. 


Face,  US  a  moiisji-e  of  length.  The  modem  acceptation  of  tho 
term  pace  is  the  distance,  when  the  legs  arc  extended  in  walking, 
between  the  heel  of  one  foot  nnd  that  of  the  otlier.  The  march- 
ing pa<x  in  tho  British  nrmy  is  30  inches.  In  '  double-quick,'  or 
running,  the  pace  is  3G  inches,  With  the  Eomana,  tie  single 
extension  of  the  logs  was  a  step  {gradtu),  and  their  pace  {paasu») 
was  the  interval  l^tween  tho  mark  of  one  heel  and  the  second 
mark  of  the  same  heel.  This  was  equivalent  to  4'84  feet;  the 
fifth  of  this  space  was  a  Itomac  foot. 

Faclia,  or  Pasha,  tho  name  applied  to  civil  or  military  oEBcers 
of  high  rank  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  ia  from  two  Persian  words, 
pa,  foot,  and  shah,  rider  :  it  signiiies  the  support  of  the  ruler. 

Pacific  Ocean.  Magellan,  after  entering  this  ocean,  in  1520, 
^  the  straits  which  still  bear  his  name,  sailed  for  three  moDths 
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and  twenty  days  towards  the  north-west  withont  discovering  land. 
The  weather  was  so  fair,  and  the  winds  so  favourable,  during  his 
voyage  that  he  named  it  the  Pacific,  or  peaceful ;  a  name  it  still 
retains. 

Padding  the  Hoof.  Pad  is  Sanskrit  for  foot,  and  the  word  is 
used  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  signify  a  narrow  walk  or 
/ootwaj.  It  is,  perhaps,  another  form  of  the  word  path.  Padding 
seems  to  have  been  used  at  one  time  to  signify  walking.  If,**as 
Home  Tooko  tells  us,  a  road  is  that  on  which  we  ride,  is  not  a 
path  that  on  which  we  padi 

Paddle  your  own  Canoe.  This  expi*essive  phrase  seems  to 
have  first  appeared  in  a  poem  published  in  ^  Harper's  Magazine ' 
(New  York,  May  1854).  The  following  stanzas  give  a  fiir  ex- 
ample of  the  whole : — 

Voyager  upon  life's  sen, 

To  Yourself  be  true  ; 
And,  whatc'er  your  lot  may  bo, 

Puddle  your  own  cawte. 

«  •  •  • 

Leave  to  Heaven,  in  humble  trust, 

All  vou  will  to  do ; 
But  if  you  would  succeed,  you  must 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Paddock.  This  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  from  pad,  a 
pony  for  riding,  and  dock,  a  receptacle.  It  is,  however,  more 
probably  a  corruption  of  parroc,  a  park  or  enclosure.     See  Park. 

Paddy  is  not  a  corruption  of  Patrick,  It  is  from  St.  Palla- 
dius,  the  precursor  of  St.  Patrick. — Didot^s  Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate, 

Pagan,  from  the  Latin  j^aguSy  a  hamlet  or  village.  *  Pagani 
signiOes  dwellers  in  hamlets  and  villages.  Pagans,  or  villagers, 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  remaining  votaries  of  the  old  and 
decaying  superstitions,  inasmuch  as  far  the  greater  number  were 
of  this  class.* — Trench, 

Paging  of  Books.  The  earliest  known  printed  book  in  which 
the  pages  are  numbered  is  *  A  Sermon  on  the  Pi^sentation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,*  printed  at  Cologne  in  1470. — T»/p,  Gaz.,  1831, 
p.  66. 

Painful.  'Fuller,  our  Church  historian,  having  occasion  to 
speak  of  some  famous  divine  who  had  lately  died,  exdaims, 
"  O  the  painfulnets  of  his  preaching  I "  The  words  are  not  a  record 
of  the  pain  which  he  caused  to  others,  but  of  the  pains  which  he 


beHtowed  himself ;  and  I  believe  if  we  li^d  uoi'e  )jainfu]  preachers 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  who  took  patns  theiiuielves, 
we  ahonld  have  fewer  jiaui/id  ones  in  the  modem  Bense,  who 
oaose  pain  to  others.' — Trench. 

Robin  Tedbiiuist  paitt/iJty 

Did  Dover  Iheia  with  leava^ChUdra  in  Iht  Wood. 

Pair  off  Ls  the  phi'a.so  used  to  signify  that  two  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  opposite  political  opinions,  have 
agreed  lo  absent  themselves  from  voting  for  a  certain  period.  By 
'  pairing'  in  this  way  they  neutralise  each  other's  atsence.  The 
'  Whips '  of  the  House  gciiorally  manage  to  find  '  pairs '  when, 
from  ill-health  or  family  reasons,  membei's  desire  to  be  temporarily 
absent  from  Parliamentary  duties.  The  custom  of  paii-iiii/  in  the 
igiuivtod  in  Cromwell's  time.  • 


Pal  is  the  Gipsy  word  for  brotLw.  ' 

Palaver  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanisii  word  palahras,  woitls. 
Shakespeare  makes  Dogberry  ('  Huch  Ado  atx)ut  Nothing,'  iii,  5) 
say,  '  Comparisons  are  odorous ;  paldbras,  neighbour  Vei^es.' 

PalimpseBt  is  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  applied  to 
parchment,  piipyras,  or  other  writing  material  from  which  a  first 
writing  has  been  wholly  or  piitially  obhterated  for  the  purpose 
of  the  pt^  being  written  upon  a  second  time.  The  custom  of  so 
re-osing  old  manuscripts  was  very  general  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  many  valuable  works  have  been  found  overwritten 
with  matter  of  inferior  interest.  Dr.  BaiTett,  of  Trinity  Colli^, 
Dublin,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  published 
'  Fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,'  recovered  in  thia  way, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  subject  i-ose  at  once  in  interest  and 
importance.  Since  his  day  Mai,  Blume,  Mone,  and  Pertz  have 
canied  the  matter  out  with  great  success. 

Pall  Kail.  This  is  a  oon'uption  of  the  French  name  of  a 
gam«,  pale  mailk,  which  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  modem 
croquet.  Cunningham  anye  it  was  'a game  wherein  a  round  hall 
was  struck  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (standing  at  either  enil 
of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest  blows,  or  at 
the  number  agreed  on,  wins.  Tito  game  was  heretofore  used 
in  the  long  alley  near  St,  James's,  and  [was]  vulgarly  called 
Pell  Mell.'  Hence  the  name  now  applied  to  the  palatial  street 
which  skirts  that  portion  of  St.  James's  Park  where  the  game  was 
played. 

Palmer,     '  A  palmer,  opposeU  to  a  pilgrim,  was  one  who  made 
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H  his  sole  business  to  visit  different  holy  shrines,  travelling  inoes- 
santljy  and  subsisting  by  charity ;  whereas  the  pUgrim  retired  to 
his  usual  home  and  occupations  when  he  had  paid  his  devotions  at 
the  particular  spot  which  was  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage.' — Sir 
W.  Scott, 

Palming.  The  proverbial  expression  palming  anything  upon 
yoUf  comes  from  palming  the  dice  in  gaming)  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  old  writer: — 'Having  the  box  in  his  hand,  he 
nimbly  takes  up  both  the  dice  as  they  are  thrown  within  the  hollow 
of  his  handy  and  puts  but  one  into  the  box,  reserving  the  other  in 
the  palm,  and  observing  with  a  quick  eye  what  side  was  upward, 
he  accordingly  conforms  the  next  throw  to  his  purpose,  delivering 
that  in  the  box,  and  the  other  in  his  hand,  smoothly  together.' — 
Memoirs  0/  Gamesters,  1714,  p.  27. 

Palsy  is  the  old  English  name  for  paralysis. 

Paltry.  The  dictionary  makers  have  made  a  great  many 
guesses  at  the  origin  of  this  word ;  but,  after  giving  all  their 
theories  in  detail,  Dr.  Worcester  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
word  is  *  of  uncertain  origin.'  Yet  in  his  own  work,  a  few  pages 
on,  he  has  *  Pelter,  n,,  a  sordid  wretch,  a  pinch-j)enny,  Huloet ' ; 
and  *  Pelting,  a.,  mean,  paltry,  pitiful,  Shah,*  Shakespeare  speaks 
of  *  low  farm5,  poor  pelting  villages,'  kc,  in  *  Lear '  (ii.  3) ;  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  the  alliterative  line— 

Your  i>enny-pot  poets  are  such  pelting  thieves. — Bloody  Br.^  iii.  2. 

Paltry,  therefore,  is  an  adjective  probably  derived  from  the  obsolete 
verb  to  pelt,  the  vowel  being  changed  from  e  to  a.  Dr.  Todd  thinks 
that  peU  and  its  derivatives  were  originally  spelt  with  an  a,  which, 
if  correct,  settles  the  matter. 

Pamphlet.  This  term  is  probably  from  the  Fi-ench  par  un  filet, 
by  a  thread.     It  signifies  a  small  book  mei'ely  stitched  together. 

Pane  (of  glass)  is  a  contraction  of  the  word  panel. 

Panic.  Pan,  a  general  in  the  army  which  Bacchus  led  into 
India,  being  surrounded  by  an  opposing  army  while  encamped  in  a 
rocky  valley,  caused  his  men  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  set  up 
a  simultaneous  shout.  The  hills  echoing  the  sound,  so  increased 
its  volume  that  the  enemy  took  flight  and  fled.  Unreasoning  and 
groundless  fears  hence  take  the  name  of  panic, — Potter, 

Pannier,  from  the  Latin  panis,  bread.      Originally  baskets 
suspended  on  each  side  of  a  horse  in  which  bread  was  caiTied  for 
the  supply  of  armies  'm  the  &eld,    Panyer  Alley,  m  liOTk!^a\^  ^%a^ 
S0  nsmed  £vm  its  being  the  standing-place  fox  Iwikew  V\V!ti  ^^a 


panniers,  wlien  lirood  wns  sold  in  morlfets  only,  uiii  there  were  no 
bakers' ehopM.  In  thii  Biley  there  is  a  stone  figure  of  a  boy  sitting 
cm  a  basket.  The  pedestal  ia  dat«d  168S,  nntl  has  the  foUoving 
inecrijition : — 

Vi'hcD  vou  linve  anight 
The  cit'ie  ruiuid, 
)>t  Ktill  this  i> 
'I'lie  hijjhe'it  gmnad. 

In  the  '  Illustrated  London  News,'  December  13,  1856,  it  ia 
■aid,  '  A  baker'fi  boy  sented  on  bis  panyer,  or  bread-basket  (from 
panif,  bread),  indicates  the  eite  of  the  old  market  of  the  Stratford 
DBkerg,  held  in  St.  Alartin's-lo^Gra&d  an  early  as  the  fourttH'utli 
centurj-,  A  sign  of  the  panyer,  irhetber  of  the  liaker  himself  or 
liis  basket,  appears  to  bavo  existed  In  SUtw's  lime.' 

Pansy.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  derives  pansy  from  jjonaceo,  a  nama' 
mi;nifyiii^'  itU-h»i'l,  given  liy  tliG  Gi-wks  to  a  plant  which  whs  con- 
sidered a  cure  for  all  diseases  and  sorrows.  Its  other  English 
name,  heart' t-eme,  shows  that  the  theory  that  the  plant  is  a  cure  for 
sorrow  was  common  to  both  countries, 

Fantaloo&a.  Trmiseri,  abbreviated  by  the  Americans  to 
' pantg,'  from  I'antaleim,  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  'Originally 
a  baptismal  name  very  frequent  among  the  Venetians,  and  hence 
applied  to  them  as  a  common  name,  and  afterwards  as  a  term  of 
derision,  as  referring  to  a  part  of  their  dress  that  then  distinguished 
the  Venetians,  namely,  breeches  and  stockings  that  were  all  of  a 
piece,' — Smart. 

Pantomime.  This  woTd,among  the  ancient  Eomans,  from  whom 
we  derive  it,  denoted  a  jierson,  not  a  spectacle.  The  original  pan- 
tomimes were  performers  who  acted,  not  by  speaking,  but  wholly 
by  gestures,  movements,  and  posturings.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  first  appeared  in  Home  about  350  to  400  years  before  Christ. 
They  invariably  wore  masks,  so  that  no  facial  expression  was  pos- 
sible, but  such  was  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  was  canied,  that 
it  was  said  that  the  pantomime  could  intorpret  passion  and  action 
bett«r  than  the  poets  themselves.  As  Roman  morals  became  cor- 
rupted, BO  the  pantomimic  representations  became  more  gross,  until 
at  last  actresses  appeared  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity.  The  early 
Christians,  and  even  pagan  writers,  denounced  these  exhibitions  aa 
opposed  alike  to  decency  and  morality.  Pantomimes  were  first 
produced  upon  the  English  stage  by  John  Bich,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Lun,  produced  one  annually  from  1717  until  his  death  in 
kL761. 
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Pantry.  A  place  where  hrtad  is  kept  —a  panary^  from  panis^ 
bread. 

Paper.  The  earliest  mention  of  linen  rags  as  a  material  for 
piaking  pai)er  occurs  in  an  account  written  by  an  Arabian  physi- 
cian, Abdollatiphf  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Egypt,  a.d.  1200,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  linen  cloth  '  found  in  the  catacombs,  and  used  to 
envelop  mummies,  was  sold  to  the  scribes  to  make  paper  for  shop- 
keepers.' The  oldest  known  piece  of  linen  paper  in  existence  is  in 
the  monasteiy  of  Goss,  in  Upper  Styria.  It  is  a  mandate  of 
Frederic  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  is  dated  1242.  Power 
(*  Handy  Book  about  Books  *)  says  that  *  a  charter  on  paper  of  the 
year  1239  is  in  existence,  but  Montfaucon  could  find  nothing  later 
[1  earlier]  than  1270  '  (p.  27).  Haydn  ascribes  the  first  manufacture 
of  paper  m  England  to  Speilman,  and  gives  the  date  1590  as  that 
of  the  erection  of  the  first  paper  mill.     There  is,  however,  in  the 

*  Land  Revenue  Records,*  mention  of  one  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  operation  before  that  date.     The  entry  is  aa  follows : — 

*  Fendiften,  co.  Cambridge.  Lease  of  a  Water  Mill,  called  Paper 
Mills,  late  of  the  Bishopric  of  Ely,  to  John  Grange,  dated  14th 
July,  1591  (34th  Elizabeth).'  The  earliest  allusion  to  paper- 
making  in  England  occurs  in  an  entiy  in  the  privy  purse  expenses 
of  Henry  VII.,  dated  May  25,  1498,  published  in  the  *Excerpta 
Historica,*  *  For  a  rowarde  geven  at  the  paper  mylne  1 6^.  8c/.' 
This  *  paper  mylne '  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  at  Steven- 
age in  Hertfordshire,  by  John  Tate.  NichoUs,  in  his  *  Progresses 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  has  i^eprinted  a  poem  dated  1588,  entitled 
'  A  description  and  playne  Discourse  of  Paper,  and  the  whole  Bene- 
fits that  Paper  brings,  with  Reheai-sall  and  setting  foorth  in  Verse 
a  Paper  Myll  built  near  Darthfoi-d  by  an  high  Germaine  called 
Master  Spilman,  Jeweller  to  the  Queene's  Majestic,  1588.*  The 
*myir  appeal's  to  have  leen  of  some  magnitude,  for  we  i-ead 
that— 

Six  hundred  men  IiTC  set  to  work  by  him 
That  ehe  might  starve,  or  seek  abroad  their  bread, 
Who  now  live  well,  and  go  full  brave  and  trim, 
And  who  may  boast  they  are  with  paper  fed. 

See  Sizes  of  Paper. 

Paper  Knives.  An  early — perhaps  the  earliest — mention  of 
paper  knives  occurs  in  Swift^s  Works  (ed.  1755,  vi.  182): — *I 
said  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  the  clerks  in  his  office  used  a  sort  of 
ivory  knife  with  a  blunt  edge  to  divide  a  sheet  of  paper,  which 
never  failed  to  cut  it  even,  only  requiring  a  strong  hand;  whe 


if  Uior  HbouM  make  tun  of  ft  darp  penknife,  tke  ■ 
Biftkfl  it  (rfU-n  go  oat  of  the  cr«ajM  and  dufigatv  ^e  P"F^-' 

Far.     Tlii«  i»  a  iJvtin  tenn  ugnifying  ^fuo/.     It  is 

OinployMl  to  drtuito  thn  market  vala«  of  a  public  se«aritj  o 

TliiiN,  if  \(H>t.  HhM^k  in  u  railway  compaQf  will  sell  on  tb> 

Kxctinrigii  for  1 05/.  it  Im  naiil  to   f»  '  above  par ' ;  bot  if  it  is  « 

no  uiiirn  im  tlie  market  tlian  'JOl.,  it  in  fid  to  be  'below  par.* 

Futblo.  T)iiM  wor'l  wna  formerly  iige<I  in  Enj^Iaad  to  signify 
raiiily  jiri/curnd.  ]n  tliia  Mrnmi  it  coines  from  the  L«tiii  parabitu. 
In  thn  MiiiMi  of  a  Ciblo  or  Miuilitude  it  is  derived  through  tbe  Latin 

nralioln  from  tliu  Omek,  and  according  to  Trench  it  *  is  a  fictitiooa 
t  probable  onrrative  taken  fiom  the  af&urs  of  ordinary  life  to 
IlluNlrut^)  Homo  hi){hiv  ami  lew  known  truth.     It  differs  &om  the 
/(iU«,  niuving  iu>  it  don  in  a  Npirituul  world,  and  never  transgreeaiiig  ^1 
thi'  Aotiial  ordur  of  tIdngK  natural;  from  the  lai/th,  there  being  in  ^| 
till)  Iiitto-  nil  iint-onm-'ioiiM  lilojidiii^'  uf  tlie  deeji'-r  meniiing  with  the    ^ 
oiitwaiil  Hyiiitm],  tlio  two  remaining  separate  and  separable  in  the 
(Nirablii ;  ri-iim  th(>j)t'oiv!r&,iuaGinitch  ah  it  is  longer  carried  out,  and 
not  iniiiiily  ittM^i  den  tally  and  occBsionally,  but  nec«saftrily  figurative ; 
l^fim  tliii  itllfijiiry,  conipiii-inf;,  na  it  doux,  one  thing  with  another, 
at  tliK  Haini<  tinio  [n-CMurving  tlioin  apart  as  an  inner  and  an  out«r, 
not  tninHfnniiig,  iw  does  tho  nUf.'iory,  the  properties,  and  qualities, 
itnd  ndttlions  of  ono  (o  tlio  other.' 

PkrhiHn  woh  ho  nanial  froiu  the  Lntin  words  pamm,  little,  and 
rf^tiut,  kin,  bcx^iiiiso  it  had  lltlk  affinitt/  with  any  other  tcnown 
Nulwtiiiioo. 

Fuaptt,  Bkttlemflnt.  Tlio  nppcr  odgo  of  a  wall  which  rLses 
klHivii  tlio  roof  of  a  building,  if  ati-night,  is  ftpaj-a/«(;  if  indented,  it 
ii  a  haltlrmrnl. 

PftnpKernalift.  Tld.i  wmit,  which  means  goods  in  a  wife's 
diMpoHid  mdi'|iouili'iitly  of  hor  husband,  is  gradually  getting  into 
HBO  to  di>not«  tiwt</nin,  Ha  of  OiUl  Fellows,  teetotalers,  and  other 
b(Klii«.  Itti  «)»>  in  this  sense  is  to  bo  regretted,  but  as  it  has  crept 
into  tlio  lator  diotioiuiries  there  seems  no  help  for  iL 

FtnplirtU  is  a  fr«<o,  loose,  and  somewhat  diffused  translation, 
111  which  aeiiao  is  followixl  nttlior  than  diction.  Metaphrase  is  a 
ttrict  fidlowing  uf  on  author's  words,  rendering  them  literally  into 
Aliotlter  language. 

PkniitS.     Buley  gives  a  very  scornful  definition  of  this  word. 
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He  says  a  parasite  is  '  a  smell-feast,  a  trencber-frieDd,  a  flattering 
sponge/ — Dictionary, 

Parblen  !  This  is  a  French  interjection  which  the  dictionaries 
translate  as  equivalent  to  zounds.  It  is  a  softening  of  the  profane 
expression  Par  Dieu. 

Parcel.  Strictly  speaking  this  word  should  not  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  bundle  or  package.  Its  true  meaning  is  a  portion  of. 
The  following  illustrations  seem  strange  to  modem  ears : — 

TmoparceiM  of  the  white  of  an  egg. — Arbuthnot 

Thnt  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by /xirce/!«  she  had  something  heard. 

Shakrspeare,  Othelh^  Act.  i.  sc.  8. 

Parohment.  Parchment  is  so  called  because  it  was  invented 
at  Pergamos,  by  King  Eumenes,  when  paper,  which  was  made  in 
Egypt  only,  was  prohibited  by  Ptolemy  to  bo  ti-ansported  from 
that  country. — W7uirton, 

Pare.  To  pare  is  to  cut  off  the  nnd  of  a  fruit,  tx)  peel  is  to 
pull  it  off.     We  pare  an  apple  and  peel  an  orange. 

Parish  Churches.  The  largest  paiish  church  in  England  is 
that  of  St.  Nicholas,  Yarmouth,  the  area  of  which  in  sui^erficial 
feet  is  23,085;  St.  Michael's,  Coventi-v,  is  five  feet  less,  ])eing 
23.080;  Boston  Church  is  22,270;  St.  Nicholas,  Ncwcn>>tlo, 
20,110;  Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  20,036;  and  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark,  18,200. 

Parishes.  Camden  says  that  England  was  first  divided  into 
parishes  by  Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  G36. 

Park.  The  word  park  in  various  forms  is  common  to  most  of 
the  languages  of  Euro])e.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  written 
peorroc,  and  occasionally  parruc.  In  German,  Icelandic,  and 
Dutch,  it  is  spelt,  as  in  Englii<h,  park.  In  the  Welsh  it  is  pare ; 
in  the  Scottish,  jfarroc ;  in  Italian,  j^tirco  ;  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, jxirque;  and  in  French,  pare.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a  Greek  word,  and  to  have  been  adopted  into  the  Latin, 
where  it  sometimes  occui*s  in  the  form  parous.  In  all  these  lan- 
guages it  has,  as  it  formerly  had  in  English,  the  meaning  simply 
of  an  enclosure ;  a  place  *  fenced  round  about,'  or  protected.  In 
militaiy  phraseology  it  is  still  employed  in  this  sense ;  thus,  a  '  park 
of  artillery '  is  the  encampment  assigned  to  the  artillery,  and  a 
<  park  of  provisions '  is  the  place  allotted  to  the  sutlers  attached  to 
an  army.  The  modem  meaning  of  the  word  in  Engliah  is  nar- 
rowed to  the  ornamental  grounds  surrounding  a  mansion.    It  is 
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not  so  limited  in  any  other  Inngim^.  In.  Scotland  the  oraanieatal 
grounds,  auch  as  in  Enjijland  nre  called  the  part,  are  always  called 
tho  '  policy.'  Buahoy  Purk,  Uichmoud  Park,  Greenwich  Park,  and 
others  of  eimilar  character  were  originally  oiUed  fork*  becanse 
they  were  tncloBurea  in  which  deer  nnd  other  game  were  confined 
for  sporting  purposes.  Tiio  park  of  Stitton  Coldfield,  neiir  Bir- 
mingham, is  an  uncultivated  enclosure  of  Ijetween  2,000  and 
3,000  Bcrea,  which  has  been  known  ns  Sutton  Park  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  It  is  the  pi'operty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
ranch  used  by  Birmingham  people  as  a  place  of  priblic  recreation. 
The  park  at  Wobiun  contains  3,500  acres,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  in  England.  Tho  boundary  wall  is  twelve  miles  in 
length. 

FatliBment.  This  word  is  derived  Irom  the  French  parlemtiU, 
from  parley,  to  speak.  Blnckstone  says  the  word  was  first  applied 
to  general  assemblies  of  tho  States  under  Lonia  VIT.  in  Francs 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centiuy.  The  first  English  parlia- 
jiifiut  met  on  the  22nii  of  Januarj/l2rw.  The  writs  are  still 
extant,  which  directed  tho  sheriff  of  each  county  to  elect  and 
return  to  this  pai'Iiament  two  knights  for  each  county,  two  citizens 
for  each  city,  and  two  burgesses  for  every  borough  or  burgh  in  the 
country.  The  shortest  English  parliament  was  that  of  1399, 
which  deposed  Richard  II. ;  it  sat  but  one  day.  The  longest  met 
November  3,  1640,  and  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  April  20, 
1653.     It  is  known  as  the  '  Long  Parliament.' 

P&rlonr,  from  parler,  to  speak,  Tho  original  parlour  was  tho 
French  parloir,  the  room  in  a  nunnery  where  the  nuns  were 
dUowed  to  speak  through  a  gi-ating  to  visitors. 

Parole.  Officers,  when  prisoners  of  waj-,  are  sometimes  released 
'  en  parole,'  that  is,  on  their  word  of  honour  (parole)  to  abide  by 
certun  imposed  conditions,  the  most  stringent  of  which  isgenei^lly 
that  they  will  not  fight  again  during  the  then  existing  war.  To 
break  parole  is  considered  infamous  in  all  civili.sed  countries ;  and 
such  is  the  high  sense  of  honour  among  military  men,  that  very 
few  cases  of  breach  of  parole  are  recorded. 

Parrot.  The  name  of  this  biid  is  derived  from  Pierrot,  the 
French  familinr  tei-m  for  Peter,  in  the  same  way  as  the  robin  is  so 
named  from  Robert.  The  daw  on  the  same  principle  is  called 
Jaeidaw,  from  Jack. 

Partiian.  This  was  formerly  the  name  for  a  halberd  or  pibe, 
and  it  eeems  to  have  been  appUed  to  soldiera  armed  with  buc1| 
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weapoDB.  In  an  account  (printed  in  1660)  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  T.  is  the  following : — *  From  thence  [the  Cabinet 
Chamber,  Whitehall],  about  one  o'clock,  he  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Juxon  and  Col.  Tomlinson,  and  other  officers  formerly  [^17.  for- 
mally X\  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  the  private  guard  of  parti- 
sans, with  musketeers  on  each  side/  &c. 

Party.  The  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  person  is  of  con- 
cdderable  antiquity.  In  a  work,  *  The  Practice  of  Piety,'  published 
in  1638,  the  following  words  occur  (fol.  663) : — *When  the  sick 
party  is  departing,  let  the  faithfull  that  are  present  kneel  down 
and  commend  his  soul  to  God/  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
person  in  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  published  in  1621. 
Shakespeare  says  ('  Tempest,'  iii,  2),  *  How  shall  this  be  compast  ? 
Canst  thou  bring  me  to  the  parti/  ? '  Bacon  has  *  The  imagination 
of  the  party  to  be  cured  is  not  needful  to  concur.'  And  Da  vies 
sajrs,  '  K  the  jury  found  that  the  party  slain  was  of  English  race, 
it  had  been  adjudged  felony.' 

Pasquinade.  Satiiical  writings  ai-e  so  calle<l  from  Paaquiuy  a 
Koman  cobbler  in  the  sixteenth  century,  opposite  whose  house  was 
the  statue  of  an  ancient  gladiator.  Against  the  pedestal  of  this 
statue  it  was  the  custom  to  affix  satirical  placards,  many  of  which 
were  thought  to  be  the  productions  of  Pasquin,  and  were  thence 
called  pasquinata, 

Passover.  The  derivation  of  this  word  fi-om  jxtss  and  over,  as 
given  in  Exod.  xii.  27,  is  obviously  incorrect.  The  word  was  in  use 
in  Northern  Europe  centuries  before  the  present  Authorized  Ver- 
sion was  published.  In  Hebrew  the  word  for  the  passover  was 
paachaj  a  word  having  no  affinity  with  the  English  word  pass,  and 
certainly  the  English  word  over  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
it.  Our  word  *  passover '  was  originally  the  Teutonic  Passofer,  or 
PascJiropfeTyQ,  term  meaning  'paschal  sacrifice,'  or  'paschal  offer- 
ing.' The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a  sacrifice  was  opfer,  and  the 
modern  German  opfer  means  a  victim.  The  erroneous  denvation 
from  pass  and  over  is  more  apparent  when  we  consider  that  we 
are  commanded  to  *  ea^  the  passover '  and  to  *  kill  the  passover ;' 
and  are  told  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  13)  that  *  they  roasted  the  passover,* 
none  of  which  phrases  would  have  the  least  propriety  if  the  deriva- 
tion given  in  Exodus  is  to  be  followed,  or  unless  the  sacrifice  were 
an  opfer  or  victim. 

Pastern  (Low  Latin  pastorium)  is  a  shackle  for  horses  when 
pasturing,  to  prevent  them  8tra3dng.     Hence  the  joint  of  the 


horso'H  leg,  to  which  the  shackle  is  attnchrid,  is  called  the  paglentM 

Fastime.  '  j^.musement8  nnd  pleasures  do  not  really  s 
the  mind  nnd  GU  it  with  tho  sense  of  ahijing  nnd  satiKfying  jay,fl 
They  are  only  pagliiiug ;  they  Berre  only,  as  the  word  exin-esaes,  UiT 
p(ug  away  tho  timi-,  to  prevent  it  from  weighing  nn  iutolerabw 
burden  on  men's  hands.' — Trench. 

Patent.  The  word  '  p3t«nt '  means  open,  as  opposed  to  concealed 
'  Letters  patent '  ni'e  open  letters  addressed  by  the  Crown  to  all  t" 
Biil^ecta  of  the  realm.  They  hnve  the  aeal  of  the  sovereign  pen 
eiit  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a.  curiotts  fact  that,  although  it  is  iUej. 
to  mark  the  word  '  patent '  upon  any  article  not  iho  aiibject  of  ■ 
existing  patent,  there  is  no  penalty  or  punishment  atbkched  ta-'l 
such  a  bi-each  of  the  law. 

Pater  Noster.  Theap,  ara  two  Latin  words  signifying  Our 
Father.  They  are  used  in  the  Catholic  Churi-b  as  tho  name  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  are  the  firet  two  words  in  the  Vutgate  version 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

PathetiCRl.  This  word  is  uaed  two  or  three  times  by  Shake- 
speare in  tho  sense  of  hypocritical ;  p.^.,  'I  will  think  you  the  most 
paiJtelical  break- promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover.' — At  You 
Like  It,  activ.  sc.  1. 

Patois.  This  word  comes  to  us  through  tho  French  from  tho 
Latin  patri'is,  ancestral.  It  means  the  dialect  which  de»ixnd»  from 
one  generation  to  another  in  rude  unlettered  districts, — Brand. 

Pattens.  This  name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  French, 
who  still  use  the  woi-d  jialin  for  a  skate,  which  is  of  similar  con- 
struction to  a  jfillfn. 

Paul  before  Agrippa.  Tho  verse  Acts  xsvi,  28,  where 
Agrippa  says,  'Almost  thou  persuadest  mc  to  be  a  Christian,'  is 
translated  by  Dean  Alford,  '  Lightly  art  thou  persuading  thyself 
that  thou  CJinat  make  me  a  Christian.'  In  the  revised  edition 
(1881)  it  is  rendered,  *  With  but  little  pei-suasion  thou  wouldeiit 
fain  make  me  a  Cliristian.' 

Paul's  Chain.  A  stieet  near  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London 
was  so  named,  because  near  the  spot  where  it  opens  into  the 
churchyard  a  chain  was  drawn  aci-oas  the  roadway  to  hinder 
vehicles  from  passing  at  tho  time  of  Divine  service,  lest  the  noise 
should  disturb  the  worshippers. 

Pawn  (at  chess).  Perhaps  from  tho  Spanish,  where  peone  is 
a  foot-soldier,  and  where  'peone'  is  also  used  at  chess  t«  signify 
what  ve  call  a  pawn. 
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Pawnbroker's  Sign.  The  three  balls  so  well  known  as  the 
pawnbroker's  sign  were  originally  the  arms  of  the  Medici  family, 
the  earliest  and  most  important  of  the  money-lenders  of  Lombardy. 
The  three  balls  were  first  used  in  England  by  the  agent  of  that 
£Etmily,  and  were  afterwards  copied  by  others.  They  represent 
three  gilded  pills ;  and  were  used  by  the  Medici  in  allusion  to  the 
profession  of  medicine,  in  which  that  family  was  eminent,  and  from 
which  they  derived  their  name. 

Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament.  John  Strange,  the 
Member  for  Dunwich  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  agreed  with  the 
burgesses  of  that  borough  in  1463  to  take  his  wages  in  red  her- 
rings.— J6hnB0VL8  Life  of  Coke  (Colburn,  1837). 

Pea  Jacket  is  from  the  Dutch  word  pijey  a  coarse  thick  cloth 
or  felt. 

Pearl  Barley.  A  corruption  of  peeled  barley — i.e.  barley  de- 
prived of  its  outer  shell  or  husk. 

Pease.  This,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  correct 
plural  of  the  word  pea,  is  really  a  singular  noun,  the  true  plural  of 
which  is  peasen  or  peason.  Thus  Tusser,  in  his  *  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry,'  saysj  in  his  directions  for  the  month  of 
February : 

Sow  peason  and  beanes  in  the  wane  of  the  moone. 
Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone. 

In  modem  usage  *  pease  *  is  generally  used  for  an  indefinite  quantity 
in  number  or  bulk,  and  peas  to  designate  two  or  more  individual 
seeds.  *  Peas,  number,  as  two  peas.  Pease,  quantity,  as  a  bushel 
of  pease.' — Chamber 8*8  Dictionary. 

Ped,  Pedlar.  Fed  is  an  old  word  for  a  basket.  In  the  '  Original 
Glossary  to  Spenser'  (v.  16)  we  find  *  A  haske  is  a  toicker  ped 
wherein  they  used  to  carrio  fish.'  Ped  is  still  in  use  in  Norfolk 
aa  the  name  of  a  basket.  There  is  little  doubt  that  pedlar  is 
derived  from  pedf  in  allusion  to  the  basket  in  which  pedlars  carry 
their  wares. 

Pedant  had  originally  the  meaning  of  schoolmaster.  Shake- 
speare s])eaks  of 

A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  in  the  church.— TVeZ/lA  Mght,iu.  3. 

Pedigree.  Formerly  a  genealogical  tree  was  represented  as 
issuing  from  the  prostrate  figure  of  a  man.  This  waa  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  pedigree,  which  is 
from  the  Latin  pe8f  a  foot,  also  the  stem  of  a  tree,  through 
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the  French  pieJ,  whbh  liaa  the  same  signifiwition.  Tlie  t^nuiiuil 
jMji-tioii  of  the  word  is  froLi  the  Latin  ijrnflut,  which,  by  various 
transitions  through  gre,  f/rdo,  grado,  nrrives  at  the  French  dfgrU. 
The  entire  word,  therefore,  is  pitd-de-grea,  a  etem  of  dc^r^se  or  a 
stem  of  linaigo,  which  is  exactly  ita  present  sigmfiufttiDn, 

Feelers,  Bobbies.  These  names  for  policemen  were  given  lo 
them  hy  the  populiiee  in  ridicule  of  the  founder  of  the  force.  Sir 
Eoljeit  Peel. 

Peers  of  the  Realm.  The  word  jwei-  is  wsunlly  thought  to  le 
deiived  from  the  latin  par,  equal.  This  origin  is  unsatisTactor)- ; 
firat,  hecause  the  '  peers  '  are  not  equal,  but  are  of  ninny  degrees ; 
and  eecondly,  because  it  is  obvious  that  no  nion.irch  estabhshing 
an  order  of  dignity  would  adopt  so  common  u  term  as  '  equals 
among  themselves.'  The  word  ie  with  far  greater  probability  de- 
rived from  the  Norman  pitr  or  pii-e,  fiitfer.  The  senators  of 
Rome  were  called  the  palres  coTucripti ;  and  if,  in  paraphrasing 
SenatfLS  jiopuhiaqif!  Romnnus,  \re  \i?a  the  woi-d  palrea  inst«id  of 
geriatu^f,  we  get  almost  the  fxatt  eijuivalent  <if  the  wording  of 
early  Anglo-Norman  enactments,  which  were  made  'per  eomen 
assent  des  piers  et  du  People  de  roUiite  ' — that  is,  '  by  the  common 
assent  of  the  fathers  and  the  people  of  the  realm.'  Peerages  are 
created  by  '  Royal  Letters  Patent,'  but  there  are  some  exceptions. 
The  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Arundel  was  declared  by  Act  of 
Parliament  (2  Hen.  VI.)  to  confer  the  title  of  Earl  of  Arundel 
without  creation.  The  earldom  of  Abergavenny  is  held  by  the 
Neville  family  in  right  of  the  tenure  of  the  ruined  castle  near  that 
place.  The  anomaly  in  the  latter  case  has  been  got  rid  of  by  the 
present  holder  having  been  created  a  marquis. 

Peg.  '  To  tjike  one  down  a  peg '  is  in  allusion  to  the  lowering 
a  ship's  flag,  which  is  regulated  by  the  pegs  to  which  the  line  is 
fastened  on  deck.  The  higher  a  ship's  colours  are  raised  in  saluting, 
the  greater  the  honour.  Hence,  to  take  [the  colours]  down  a  p^- 
is  to  lower  the  dignity.  A  ppg  too  low. — Formerly  tankards  were 
marked  inside  by  pegs  at  graduated  distances  for  equally  dividing 
the  contents,  llonce  '  a  peg  too  low '  means  that  a  man  is  so 
low-spirited  that  he  must  drink  down  to  another  '  peg '  to  re- 
vive him.     See  Pin. 

Fe^^ie  is  not  a  diminutive  of  Margaret;  it  is  merely  the 
Danish  word  for  girl,  piyl.  Similarly  Mag,  Maggie,  Madge,  M^ 
ai-e  merely  forms  of  the  German  Magd,  a  maid. 

Pelican.     The  notion  that  a  jJelican  feeds  her  young  upon  her 
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own  blood  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  pelican  has  a  recep- 
tacle under  its  bill  in  which  she  macerates  the  food  intended  for 
her  young.  In  feeding  them  the  bag  is  pressed  against  the 
breast,  and  the  macerat^  food  is  ejected  into  the  open  mouths  of 
the  young. 

Pen.  This  is  a  contraction  of  penna,  the  Latin  name  for  the 
tubular  part  of  a  feather.  When  the  ancients  adopted  quills 
instead  of  reeds  for  writing  instruments^  they  naturally  used  the 
name  pennce  to  designate  them. 

PeninBnla,  from  the  Latin  pene,  almost,  and  insula^  an 
island  :  almost  an  island. 

Pennant.  When  Van  Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  appeared 
with  his  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  England,  he  hoisted  a  broom  on  the 
topmast  of  his  ship,  as  indicative  of  his  intention  to  sweep  the 
ships  of  England  from  the  sea.  The  English  admiral,  in  retalia- 
tion, hoisted  a  horsewhip  at  his  masthead,  to  indicate  that  he 
intended  to  chastise  the  Dutchman.  The  pennant,  which  sym- 
bolises the  horsewhip,  has  ever  since  been  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  English  ships  of  war. 

Penny.  The  *  penny '  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  was 
the  Roman  denarius.  It  was  a  silver  coin  weighing  about  the 
eighth  of  an  ounce.  It  was  worth  about  sevenpence-halfpenny  of 
our  money.  From  Matthew  xx.  2  we  learn  that  it  was  the  ordi- 
nary pay  of  a  labourer  for  a  day's  work.  The  silver  penny  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  the  first  coin  struck  in  England.  Until  the 
time  of  Edward  I,  pennies  were  deeply  indented,  so  that  they 
might  be  easily  divided  into  /ia(/-pence  and  fourth-mg^ — the  latter 
name  has  been  corrupted  into  farthing.  Penny  has  two  plurals ; 
jyennies  when  the  number  of  coins  is  referred  to ;  pence  when  the 
'^'ggreg^te  amount  Ls  spoken  of,  as  twelve  pence. 

Penny  Bally  Newspaper.  The  first  penny  daily  newspaper  wa« 
*  The  Bulletin,*  which  was  published  at  Glasgow  before  the  penny 
stamp  was  abolished.  In  fact,  the  earlier  numbers  bore  the  penny 
stamp.  The  experiment  was  a  failure,  for  the  paper  only  lived  a 
few  weeks. 

Penny  Royal  (Mentha  pulegmm).  The  prefix  'penny'  is  a 
corruption.  The  old  name  of  the  plant  in  English  was  pulial 
royal,  fi*om  poliuniy  a  sweet-scented  herb.  The  correct  modem 
EngHsh  name  is  pohj-roydl. 

Pennyworth.  This  word — sometimes  with  the  adjective  good, 
^  *  a  good  pennyworth ' — was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
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wc  now  BAy  '  a  bargain.'  The  foUowHng  ta  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
advertisement,  A.d.  1725: — 'To  be  solil,  n.  Pennyworth.  A  luuid- 
HOtne  crane-neck  Towji  Chariot  with  spiiiigB,  a  whole  Fore-f;laBs, 
lined  with  crimaon  castog.  Inquire,  Cooper,  Coachmnn,  New  BonJ 
Street  Jlews.' 

Penteooit  is  fi-om  a  Greek  word  signifying  Ji/liftJi.  It  was 
npplieil  to  the  Jewish  feHtiviil  bewiuse  it  wns  held  on  the  Jijli^lh 
dny  fifter  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

Fent-honH,  the  old  English  nmno  for  a  projecting  roof  over  m 
shop  front,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  pctiitce  or  ptjidiix,  a  roof. 
Fair&x,  in  his  '  Translation  of  Theso,'  u-sos  the  original  word : 
And  o'ti  their  licads  an  Iron  pendict  tsai.  (r^.  3.1). 

Pentonville  was  eo  named  in  1773,  from  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  estitfl  on  which  it  wns  built— Kcnry  Penton,  M.P. 
fur  \Vincl)03ter,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  th?  AdmiraKv.  He  died 
in  1812. 

Tepyi.  This  charming,  gos-siping-  diarist  was  buried  on  June 
4,  1703,  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  in  a  vault 
which  ho  had  built  in  1(164  to  receive  the  remains  of  his  brother. 
Samuel  Pepya's  wife  had  been  buried  in  tiie  vault  in  the  lifetime  of 
her  husband. 

F^re-la-ChalEe.  Tho  Pai-iaian  cemetci7  so  named  is  the  site  of 
a  gi'Ciit  monaalery  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  the  P^re  la 
Chaise,  a  favoni-ite  confessor  of  that  l<txurioi)s  monarch,  was  the 
first  sujierior.  He  died  in  1709.  After  the  Revolution  the 
Rrounds  were  laid  out  for  a  cemetery,  which  was  first  nsed  May 
1804. 

Perforating  Postage  Stamps.  The  machine  for  perforating 
postage  stamjia  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Henry  Araher 
in  1847.  Tbe  aulhoritiea  would  for  a  long  time  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  plan,  but  Mr.  C!.  F.  Muniz,  then  Jl.P.  for  Birmingham, 
brought  tho  matter  forwai'd  so  frequently,  and  with  so  much 
pertinacity,  that  on  August  5,  1853,  the  House  of  Commons 
Totod  4,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  the  patent  rights,  and  the  per- 
forated stamps  soon  afterwnnls  were  issued  to  the  public 

Perftame.  This  word  is  <Ierived  fi-om  the  Latin  ptr,  from,  and 
fumua,  smoke.  Tlie  first  fxrfumtt  were  wood  or  aromatic  gums 
whirl)  in  burning  gave  off  agreeable  odo-ja. 
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Perhaps  it  was  right,  ftc. 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs  ? 

These  lines  were  first  published  anonymously  in  '  An  Asylum  for 
Fugitive  Pieces,'  1785,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  J.  P.  Kemble  afterwards  in- 
troduced them  in  a  play,  'The  Panel '  (act  i.  sc.  1),  in  the  year 
1788. 

Periodicals.  The  earliest  periodical  in  England  was  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,'  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1665,  The  first  magazine — properly  so  called — was 
'  The  Gentleman's  Journal  or  Monthly  Miscellany,'  established  in 
1692.  *  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  which  stiU  survives,  was 
started  by  Cave  in  1731.  The  earliest  of  the  reviews  was  *The 
Monthly  Review,'  which  appeared  in  1749.  In  1756  Smollett 
founded  *  The  Critical  Review.'  The  modem  style  of  criticism 
dates  from  1802,  when  *  The  Edinburgh  Review '  appeared. 

Periwinkle,  from  'peity^  small,  and  vsincU^  an  Anglo-Saxon 
generic  word  for  shell-fish.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  London, 
erroneously  called  pennywinkles. 

Perry,  an  early  English  Engineer.  In  the  church  of  Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire,  is  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  John  Perry,  who 
was  *  several  years  comptroller  of  the  maritime  works  to  the  Czar 
Peter,  and  on  his  return  home  was  employed  by  y«  Parliament  to 
stop  Dagenham  breach,  which  he  effected,  and  thereby  preserved 
the  navigation  of  the  river  of  Thames,  and  rescued  many  privato 
familys  from  ruin.'     He  died  February  1732. 

Person.  The  Latin  persona,  of  which  the  word  person  is  the 
Anglicised  form,  meant  originally  a  mask.  From  that  it  came 
to  mean  the  person  wearing  the  mask,  and  finally  to  denote  any 
distinct  sentient  being. 

Perspective.  This  word  comes  fi-om  the  Latin  perapicere,  to 
look  through  ;  and  it  was  formerly,  with  great  propriety,  confined 
in  meaning  to  telescopes  and  microscopes.  The  word  is  now  im- 
properly applied  to  '  the  delineation  of  objects  on  a  plane  surface, 
as  in  pictorial  art.'  This  ought  to  be  called  prospective^  The 
Italians  use  the  correct  term  ;  they  say  *  prospettiva.* 

Pert  is  a  contraction  of  malapert,  an  almost  obsolete  word, 
signifying  Ul-bred,  impudent,  saucy. 

Pestle  and  Mortar.  The  pestle  was  anciently  the  leg-bone  of 
an  animal.     In  an  old  Bill  of  Fare,  quoted  by  Wright  ('  Domestio 
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■  of  the  Miriile  Agea,'  p.  349),  'pettks  (l^i)  of  f 
ftre  qaoted  u  Mug  oerred  in  tfae  fint  ooune.     JokDcsoti  also  I 
'  partl«  of  pork,'  UiA  Woreerter  defioea  pestle,  i»«r  a]ia,  as  '  th*^ 
lug,  fir  tbe  bone  of  tlie  I^,  of  an  animaL' 

PeUrd.  The  petard  was  a  half-cone  of  tlack  iron  fiDed  witfi 
|>0«ilBr  Hiul  ball  anil  firmly  (a£t«ned  to  a  plank.  Tbe  plank  was 
|rrovi'l«J  with  I>ookii  and  other  appliances  to  permit  of  its  being 
atlAcIied  to  the  ffUe  of  a  fortification  or  Other  obstruction.  Th>.> 
diltj'  of  the  engineers  vax  to  attach  the  petard,  ignite  the  slow 
match,  nnd  ewcape  as  ^nicklj  ns  possible.  When  the  explosion 
took  place  a  column  of  soldiers  charged  through  the  breach  while 
the  dcfcndere  wens  still  in  confusion.  If  the  engineer  were  tardy 
in  encnpinK,  or  the  match  proved  to  be  faulty,  the  exploeion  might 
creiir  proEOaturely,  in  which  case  the  engineer  might  be  'hfflA  . 
with  bin  own  petarJ.'  J 

Petroleum.  I-ilvnilly,  rock  oil,  f mm  thi:  Tjitin /te(/-c,  a  i-ock, 
and  okum,  oil.     Fetrolinc  is  reQned  petroleum. 

Pettifogger.     To/oy,  Nures  tells  m,  was  '  to  huat  in  a  servile 
tnannor,'  licnc«  p(;ttirogger.  A  soldier  eays  to  a  lawyer,  in  reproach, 
Wer't  not  f  >r  un.  thou  swnrt  (i|iioth  lie), 
Wliera  woiikl.1  thou>j  to  lalch  »  f^t^ 

Dr^den,  Miictllania,  tit.  340. 

From  this  definition  it  wonld  appear  that  a  pettifogging  lawyer 
was  one  who  touted,  fogged,  or  hunted  for  small  matters  in  the 
piirliouB  of  courts. 

Petty  Walet,  in  Thames  Street,  London,  is  believed  to  have 
l»eon  so  cnljoil  bcenuso  Prince  Hal  kept  his  noisy  court  there. 

PetuniK.  This  plant  is  a  species  of  tobacco.  The  name  is 
deriveil  from  jietum  or  petun,  an  old  name  foi'  tobacco. — Fox 
T,iU>ot. 

Fawi.     Tho  earliest  known  mention  of  pews  ia  in  the  will  of 

John  Ilockc,  citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London,  dat«d  December 

It,  H8R,  in  which  ho  desires  that  ho  may  be  buried  in  the  church 

of  St  Michael  in  thcQuome,  'at  my  pew's  end.'    Other  early  pews 

nro  roontioned  by  Whitaker  in  his  'History  of  Whally,'   180L 

^     He  desrrilxis  a  pew  which  l)eIong3  to  the  manor  of  Upton  as  '  of 

^hudent  and  massy  wnioscote,  long  prior  to  the  Beformation.     Tbe 

^^Hftw  next  it,  whicli  is  much  more  modem,  wtU  yet  prove  the  ftiaa- 

^Hpd  of  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  b^ore  that  period  the 

^^Ns  of  oiir  pangh  churches  were  like  thoee  of  cathedrau,  or  only 

^pd  up  with  forms.     This  latter  is  a  magnificent  old  pew,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  manor  of  Head,  with  this  inscription  in  black  letter : 
"  Factum  est  per  Hogerum  NoweU,  Armigerum^  Anna  Dni 
MCCCCCXXXIIIir  '  Pew  rents,  it  appears,  were  payable  before 
the  Reformation.  Bishop  Bale,  in  his  '  Image  of  bothe  Churches,' 
printed  in  1550,  has  the  following  passage :  *■  All  shrynes,  images, 
church  stoles,  and  pewes  that  are  welle  payde  for.'  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  long  before  the  Reformation  pews  were  luxuriously 
fitted  up.  In  1631  Bishop  Corbet  said,  *  I  am  verily  persuaded 
that  but  for  the  pulpit  and  the  pews  (I  do  not  now  mean  the  altar 
and  the  font  for  the  two  sacraments,  but  for  the  pulpit  and  stools 
as  you  call  them),  many  churches  had  been  down  that  stand. 
Stately  pews  are  now  become  tabernacles  with  rings  and  curtains 
to  them.  There  wants  nothing  but  beds  to  hear  the  word  of  God 
on ;  we  have  casements,  locks  and  keys,  and  cushions — I  had 
almost  said  bolsters  and  pillows — and  for  those  we  love  the  Church. 
I  will  not  guess  at  what  is  done  within  them  ;  who  sits,  stands,  or 
lies  asleep,  at  prayers,  communion,  &c. ;  but  this  I  dare  say,  they 
are  either  to  hide  some  vice  or  to  proclaim  one,  to  hide  disorder 
or  to  proclaim  pride.'— (7or6e<*«  Pocttw,  edit.  1807.  In  St.  Mar- 
garet's accounts  (*  History  of  Pues,'  p.  33,  Camden  Society,  1843) 
is  the  following  droll  item  :  *  1611.  Item  Paid  to  Goodwyfe  Wells 
for  salt  to  destroy  the  fleas  in  the  Churchwarden's  pew,  6c/.' 

*  By  the  general  law,  and  of  common  right,  all  the  pews  in  the 
parish  church  are  the  common  property  of  [the  inhabitants  of] 
the  parish,  who  are  all  entitled  to  be  seated  orderly  and  con- 
veniently so  as  best  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  all.  The 
distribution  of  seats  rests  with  tlie  cJiurchwardens,  as  the  officers, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ordinary.  Neither  the  minister 
nor  the  vestry  have  any  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
churchwardens  in  seating  and  arranging  the  parishioners,  as  is 
often  erroneously  supposed.' — Sir  J.  Nichols  (2  Addams,  425). 

Fha'dton.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  word.  It  is  generally 
printed  phaeton,  which  is  wTong,  and  it  is  called  by  some  phe-a-ton, 
and  by  others  pluiyton.     The  proper  pronunciation  is  pha-e-ton, 

Pharisees.  The  Pharisees  arose  in  Judea  about  140  B.C. 
They  affected  great  pifety,  imposed  on  themselves  lengthened  fasts 
and  other  mortifications,  and  made  great  show  of  praying  and 
other  outward  signs  of  religion.  They  believed  in  future  states 
of  reward  or  punishment,  and  held  the  Sadducees  in  great 
contempt.     (See  Professor  Mozley's  *  University  Sermons.') 

PharmaceuticaL  The  question  as  to  whether  the  c  in  this 
word  should  be  hard  or  soft  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  settled. 


Some  of  tlie  courts  decided  a  few  yeare  ago  that  it  ahoald  be 
soft,  liut  the  general  opinion  seems  now  to  be  that  Sii"  Vrederic 
Pollock  WQH  right  in  holUin);  that  tho  m>ud<1  is  properly  hard, 
'  becauBB  its  sound  is  not  governed  by  the  silent  e  which  imme' 
(iiately  follows,  but  by  the  soutiii  of  the  letter  v.'  Ab  cetitic  is 
Greek,  like  eeramic,  which  is  bow  spelt  with  k,  thei'e  can  b©  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  hard  sound  is  correct. 

Philippic.  The  nnme  Philippic  was  originally  apphed  to  the 
three  omtions  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip  of  Slacedon.  It 
wiiH  afterwards  applied  to  Oicei-o's  orations  against  Mark  Antony. 
The  woI^I  in  now  employed  proverbially  to  designate  any  severe  or 
violent  invective,  written  or  spoken. 

Phiz,  from  the  old  French  vis,  the  face,  from  which  we  get 
\-iaage.     Vii-H-vU  is  face  to  face. 

Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  The  li-isb  name  was  finnn-XTuiffe, 
nie:iiiinj;  B])]inj,'  nf  fnir  wiilcr.  This  was  changed  to  Phojnix  Park 
by  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chestei-field  when  he  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  about  the  year  1715. 

Physician.  '  The  practice  of  phy.sicians  is  so  much  altered  of 
late  years  that  even  in  Dr.  Mead's  time  (who  died  1754)  no  phy- 
sician visited  the  ward  of  any  hospital,  nor  ever  saw  the  greater 
number  of  his  patients.  The  buxiness  was  conducted  by  consulta- 
tions held  at  the  physician's  house  witji  the  apothecaries  who 
related  the  jwitienta'  cases.  Dr.  llea<l  used  to  go  into  the  City  to 
Batfison's  Coffee-house,  and  meet  all  the  apothecaries  and  pre- 
scribe.'— Diary  and  Corrajwndence  of  Lord  Colcheater,  vol.  i. 
p.  25  I  date,  Januaiy  1796.  This  does  not  quit«  agree  with  the 
following  quotation  from  Howell,  who,  writing  in  1660,  says  of 
physicians'  fees :  '  Nor  ai-e  the  fees  which  belong  to  that  profession 
anything  considerable ;  where  doctors  of  physic  use  to  attend  a 
patient  with  their  mules  and  foot-cloths  in  a  kind  of  state,  yet  they 
receive  but  two  »hiltiiig»  for  their  fee,  for  all  their  gravity  and 
pains.' — I'arlfif  of  Beasts,  p.  73.  The  fee  wan  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  next  forty  years,  for  we  are  told  that,  '  To  a  graduate  in 
physic,  bis  duo  is  about  10s.,  though  ho  commonly  expects  or 
demands  20s.  Thoite  that  arc  only  licensed  physicians,  their  fee  is 
no  more  than  6».  Oi/.,  though  they  commonly  demand  10».  A  sor- 
geon's  journey  is  \M,  a  mile,  he  his  journey  far  or  near.  Ten 
groats  to  set  a  bone  broke  or  out  of  joint,  and  for  letting  of  blood, 
\i.  The  cutting  off  or  amputation  of  any  limb  is  5/.,  but  there  is  no 
settled  price  for  the  cure.* — Levam-.n  Infrmi,  1700.     Physicians' 
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prescriptions  are  written  in  Latin  throughout  Europe,  the  reason 
heing  that  a  prescription  may  he  understood  hy  any  dispenser  in 
whatever  country  a  patient  may  he  travelling  or  residing.  The 
phrase  '  physician's  hill '  in  the  writings  of  the  old  authors  does 
not  mean  a<xount ;  it  denotes  a  physician's  prescription. 

Pianofortes  were  invented  hy  Schroder  of  Dresden  in  1717. 
Square  pianofortes  were  first  made  in  Saxony  ahout  1760.  The 
earliest  known  mention  of  this  instrument  in  England  is  in  a  play- 
bill announcing  a  performance  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  May  16, 
1767,  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Brickler.  The  play  was  the  *  Bexar's 
Opera/  in  which  Miss  B.  played  Polly.  The  bill  announces  that 
at  the  *  end  of  act  i.  Miss  Brickler  will  sing  a  favourite  song 
from  Judith,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin  on  a  new  instrument 
called  pianoforte.* 

Piazza.  This  Italian  word  (pronounced  pe-fit-za)  has  nothing 
to  do  with  arcades  or  arches,  as  is  commonly  thought.  It  is 
merely  the  French  word  place,  or  what  we  call  a  *  square.'  The 
Spanish  equivalent  is  plaza. 

Pibroch,  Gaelic  piohairedid,  the  pipe  summons.  This  word 
does  not  mean,  as  Lord  Byron  and  other  writers  have  thought^ 
the  bagpipe  of  the  Highlanders.  It  signifies  a  strain  of  music 
or  tune,  peculiar  to  a  clan,  by  which  its  members  are  sum- 
moned, and  to  the  strains  of  which,  played  on  the  bagpipe  alone, 
they  were  formerly  led  by  their  chieftains  to  fights,  or  to  which 
they  danced  at  their  festivities.  Each  clan  had  its  special  pibrocJi^ 
which  was  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  its  pij;)ers,  and  was  played 
on  all  great  occasions.  The  pibrochs  are  supposed  to  be  of  very 
great  antiquity. 

Piccadilly.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Peaked  Hill.  There  is  a  hill  near  Ivingho  in  Bucks  which  is 
called  indifieiently  Peaked  Hill  and  Piccadilly,  and  there  is  a 
lofty  plateau  near  Aberystwith  known  as  Piccadilly,  near  which 
is  a  tavern  known  by  the  same  name.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  street  in  London  may  hare  been  so  called  from  its  being  higher 
ground  than  Westminster,  but  there  is  greater  probability  that  the 
street  was  so  named  from  an  article  of  dress  called  a  '  pickadil,'  which 
word  is  thus  defined  in  an  old  dictionary  :  *  Pickadil,  the  hem 
about  the  skirt  of  a  garment,  also  the  extremity  or  utmost  part  of 
anything.  Whence  a  great  gaming-house,  built  by  one  Higgins, 
a  taylor,  famous  for  making  those  kinds  of  skirts  in  fashion,  is 
called  Pickadilly.' — New  World  of  Words.  In  1615,  when  the  khig 


was  expected  to  visit  Cambridge,  the  Vice-Chnncellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity isaned  an  order  ajpiinst  wenring  picknihlU  or  jnekadiUixt. 
A  satirical  poem  of  the  tune  thus  alludes  to  this  order — 

i)nt  leSTe  il,  icliolir.  1eiiT«  it,  and  luka  it  not  in  anulT  [i.e.  dndeean], 
For  lie  Kho  wears  uopUIiadd,  by  law  nny  wear  n  ruff. — Cumh.  Mag. 

Fickle.  It  is  erroneously  believed  by  many  that  this  word  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  William  Beukela  of  Bierfleet,  tlie  in- 
ventor of  pickled  herrings.  The  i-e«l  origin  ia  tlie  Dutch  word 
pekd,  brine. 

Ficnio.  This  ia  u  coiTuption  of  the  French  pli/w.-nique.  In  its 
native  country  it  Biguiiiee  nn  eutertainment  in  ivhich  each  persou 
contributes  to  the  general  supply  of  tlie  table.  It  is  not  iu  France, 
OS  with  us,  confined  to  out-of-door  entertainineDts.  The  '  Liternry 
World,'  August  1,  1879,  gives  the  following  aa  ah  extract  from  » 
French  newspaper:  '  Pique-niquo  of  Saint  Henri. — The  list  of 
Biib.sci-ibers  at  fifteen  fnincs  a  head  will  be  closed  at  fonr  o'clock. 
Evening  dreai  and  white  ties  are  de  rigueur.  They  will  tat  down 
to  table  at  eight  o'clock.' 

Pie  is  a  contracts!  form  of  pastie,  the  old  name,  probably  from 
the  word  beiog  written  p**. 

Fiehald  is  a  term  applied  to  a  black  and  white  horse.  It  ia 
fi-om  pif,  the  magpie,  and  bakl.  Originally  it  signified  a  horse 
deprived  artificnlly  of  the  hair  on  certain  portions  of  hia  body,  so 
as  to  become  like  a  magpie,  black  and  white.  "Where  the  colour 
alternating  with  the  white  is  bay,  roan,  brown,  or  chestnut,  the 
proper  appellation  is  skewbald. 

Fiecemeal.  The  afiix  meal  in  this  word  is  the  only  relic  of  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  piece  or  fragment.  It  comes  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  root  ma^l,  which,  except  in  this  phrase,  is  now 
confined  to  the  meaning  of  a  meal  or  repast.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxons 
had  thusan  malum,  in  a  thousand  paiis.  Meal  in  the  sense  of  flour 
is  from  a  different  root,  being  the  modem  form  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  melew,  melo,  or  melu,  ground  corn. 

Piedmont,  now  a.  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  ia  so  named 
from  its  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Pii-di-monle,  foot  of 
mountain. 

Fier,  a  landing  place.  The  oi-dinary  derivation  of  this  word 
from  the  French  pierre,  a  stone,  is  incorrect.  The  word  is  from 
pyr,  or  pjjre,  a  beacon.  It  was  customary  in  olden  times  to  keep  a 
light  burning  at  lauding  places,  to  guide  seamen  who  might  be 
dedrous  to  luid.    In  the  Danish  the  word  pyr  ia  defined  as '  a  pier 
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or  lantein  by  the  shore  side.'  In  Swedish  the  word  is /yr,  and  the 
authorities  collect  fyr-penningar,  or  pier-dues.  The  pier  was, 
thei^efore,  originally  the  *  light  at  the  jetty  *  or  landing  place,  and 
the  word  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  whole  structure.  The 
word  *  pier/  in  the  sense  of  a  support  of  a  bridge,  is  probably  with 
correctness  derived  from  pierre,  a  stone. 

'  Pig  and  Whistle.'  This  familiar  tavern  sign  is,  according  to 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  derived  from  PigOy  waea-hael,  a  Danish 
salutation  to  the  Virgin  Mar}'. 

Pig-iron.  The  ingots  of  iron  known  as  *  pigs '  are  so  called 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  when  first  made  to  a  litter  of  pigs 
in  the  act  of  sucking.  When  the  iron  is  produced  from  the  ore, 
the  red-hot  semi-fluid  metal  runs  from  the  furnace  down  a  straight 
channel,  having  at  intervals  lateral  branches  about  four  feet  long 
into  which  the  metal  gradually  flows,  finally  filling  up  the  main 
channel  and  the  offshoots.  In  this  state  it  resembles  a  huge  double- 
sided  comb,  and  is  called  by  the  workmen  the  '  sow  and  pigs.' 
Wlien  broken  up  into  ingots  it  is  known  by  the  term  *  pig-iron,' 
and  on  the  market  is  spoken  of  and  dealt  in  as  <  pigs.' 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  This  well-known  allegory  was  wntten  in 
Bedford  Gaol  by  a  tinker  named  John  Bunyan,  who  was  im- 
prisoned there  from  1660  to  1672.  The  first  part  was  published 
A.D.  1678. 

Pillory.  The  pillory  was  a  scaffold  upon  which  persons  con- 
victed of  certain  crimes  were  exposed  to  public  view.  The  spec- 
tators were  permitted  to  pelt  persons  standing  in  the  pillory  with 
rotten  eggs  and  filth  of  any  kind.  The  la.st  i>erson  who  *  stood  in 
the  pillory '  in  England  was  Peter  John  Bossy,  who,  on  June 
24,  1830,  stood  in  the  pillory  in  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  for 
one  hour.  He  had  been  convicted  of  perjuiy,  and  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years*  transportation  as  well  as  to  this  exposure  in  the 
pillory.  An  Act  of  Parliament  in  1837  abolished  pillories  through- 
out the  kingdom.  A  pillory  is  still  preserved  in  the  church  of 
Bye,  in  Sussex. 

<  Pilot  that  weathered  the  storm.'  This  well-known  poli- 
tical song  in  praise  of  William  Pitt  was  written  by  €teorge 
Canning  in  the  year  1802  for  a  convivial  party  in  the  City  of 
London.— C^ferui,  Life  of  WiUiam  Pitt,  1807. 

Pimlico  took  its  name  from  one  Ben  Pimlico,  a  tavern  keeper, 
who  removed  from  Hoxton  and  opened  a  tavern  between  West- 
minster and  Chelsea. 
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Pin.  TLe  woiil  'pin '  was  sometimes  used  insUwd  of  peg  to 
note  the  projeutiona  inside  drinking  tankaiils,  Heace  it  bectuiM 
pi'overbiiil  to  say  '  in  it  merry  iiin  ' : 

The  calcQiler  riMht  gUd  to  find 
Iiin  friend  iu  oierrv  pin. — Omc^r. 

See  Peu. 

Fin  U oney.  In  the  '  Everyday  Book.'  in  an  article  on  New 
Year's  Gifts,  Hone  says  ;  '  Pins  were  acceptable  Now  Year's  Gifts 
to  tbe  ludics  instead  of  the  wooden  skewers  tbey  used  till  the  end  of 
tliB  foiii-teenth  centui-y,  Sowotimes  they  ret^fived  a  compensation 
in  money,  and  lience  allowances  for  their  separate  use  are  still  called 
(JIM  money'  Pins  aro  mentioned  in  a  ttatutc  of  1483.  Tbey  were 
brought  from  Prance  for  the  use  of  Queen  Catherine  Howard 
in  1510,  and  were  made  in  England  tlireo  years  later. 

Pinchbeck.  Tlie  mixture  of  mebils  bo  called  took  its  name 
from  tbe  inventor,  Christopher  Pinchbeck,  a  celebrated  clockm&ker 
in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tbe  following 
is  from  on  old  book: — 'Mr.  Xtopher  Pinchbeck  hsd  a  curious 
secret  of  a  metjil  which  resembled  j^ld  in  colour  and  ductibility. 
Y"  secret  is  communicated  to  his  son.' 

Pineapple.  The  correct  name  of  this  fruit  is  anana,  under 
which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  Thomson's  '  Seasons.'  Tbe  simi- 
larity in  shape  to  the  cone  of  the  pine  no  tlouht  sugjested  tbe 
name  '  pinesipple.'  Dr.  Trench  mentions  a  curious  mistake  arising 
out  of  this  name,  made  hy  the  French  newspaper  the  '  Journal  des 
Di^'bats,'  In  giving  an  account  of  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House 
in  London,  the  paper  made  some  very  uncomplimentary  remarks 
on  the  voracity  of  the  English,  wbo  could  wind  up  a  Loi'd  Mayor's 
dinner  with  fir-cones  for  dessert  I 

Fines  and  Firs.  Trees  of  these  classes  cannot  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  nor  do  they  throw  up  shoots  from  the  i-oots  when  cut 
down.  Tbey  can  only  be  projmgated  by  the  se«ds  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  fir-cones  or  pine-apples. 

Fink-eyed.  This  term  is  often  met  with  in  old  writers. 
Coles,  in  his  '  Latin  Dictionary,'  translates  oceSa,  '  Maids  with 
little  eyes,  pink-eyed  girb.'     Shakespeare  bos  : — 

Come,  Ihnii  moimreh  of  tlic  vine, 
I'lunipy  ll-ieehua  with  pink  tynt. 
In  thj-  vnta  our  earea  be  dtowmj. 

Ant.  and  CTm.  net  ii.  tc.  7. 

The  term  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour  which  is  now  callad 
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pink.  It  simply  means  that  the  eyes  are  small  and  narrow  in  the 
opening.  Old  Laneham,  in  a  letter  from  Kenil worth  at  the  time  of 
Elizabeth's  visit,  speaks  of '  the  beare  with  pink  nyez  leering  after 
his  enmiez  approach.' 

Pint  and  Ponnd  *  were  originally  the  same  word,  but  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  usage  has  introduced  a  distinction.  The  pint 
no  longer  contains  an  exact  pound  of  water,  but  a  pound  and  a 
quarter.  Wine  was  anciently  measured  by  the  pound  in  GJer- 
many;  and  the  Bomans  sold  liquids  by  the  librae  or  pound.' — 
Fox  Talbot. 

Pippin.  The  name  '  pippin  *  applied  to  an  apple  signifies  that 
the  particular  variety  was  raised  from  a  seed  or  pip.  As  in  the 
case  of  new  varieties  of  flowers  and  shrubs  raised  from  seed,  the  new 
plant  is  called  a  '  seedling,'  so  varieties  of  the  genus  pyrua  raised 
from  pips  are  called  '  pippins.'  The  prefixes  to  the  names  have 
usually  some  reference  to  the  place  of  origin  or  the  name  of  the 
raiser. 

Pistol.  Pistols  were  first  brought  into  England  from  Pistoja, 
a  town  in  Italy,  in  1526. 

Pit.  The  name  *  pit,'  applied  to  the  space  in  theatres  between 
the  boxes  and  the  stage,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  cockpit. 
At  one  time  these  spaces  were  used  for  cock-fighting.  The  follow- 
ing lines  are  conclusive : 

Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedict  be  seen :  Lo,  in  a  trice 
The  cockpit,  galleries,  boxes,  are  all  full. 

Pith  Hats.  These  hats,  so  useful  in  hot  weather,  are  not  of 
modem  invention.  In  the  diary  of  Albert  Diirer  (1520-21)  is  an 
entry  stating  that '  Thomasin  has  given  me  a  plaited  hat  of  elder- 
pith  '  {Hut.  of  the  Life  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  <fec.,  p.  269). 

'  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man.'  The  well-known  lyric 
of  which  this  is  the  first  line  was  written  by  the  Hev.  Thomas 
Moss  of  Trentham,  and  was  first  published  in  a  volume  of  'Poems' 
in  the  year  1769. 

Placard.  This  word  formerly  meant  a  licence.  In  the  statute 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  ix.,  it  is  enacted,  inter  alia,  that  *  If  any  person 
sue  [i.e.  apply]  for  any  ''  placard  "  to  have  common  gaming  in  his 
house,  contrary  to  this  statute,  that  then  it  shall  be  contained  in  the 
same  placard  what  game  shall  be  used  in  the  same  house,  and  what 
persons  shall  play  ^ereat^  and  every  placard  to  the  contrary  to  bo 
void.' 


Places  of  Worship.  Tliia  term  did  not  always  bear  ito  present 
moaiiiiig  of  a  honae  of  prajer.  In  Fenn's  '  Paston  Lett«rs '  (toI.  ii. 
p.  333,  edit.  1778)  is  &  letter  from  Margery  Paston  to  her  hus- 
band, dated  December  24, 1484,  in  which  she  tells  him  thnt  she  hod 
Beat  her  eon  '  to  my  Lady  Morlej  to  have  knowledge  of  what 
QK>rtti  were  used  in  her  boiiHO  at  Christmas,  .  .  .  and  she  said 
that  there  wore  none  disgiiisings,  nor  h&rpingB,  nor  luting,  nor 
Bingiog,  nor  none  loud  dispoi'ts ;  but  playing  at  the  tables,  imd 
chess,  and  cards.'  She  also  Kays  that  she  had  sent  another  bod 
'  to  the  Lady  Stapleton,  and  she  said  according  to  my  I^dy 
Morley's  saying  in  that,  and  he  she  ha<l  seen  in  plnces  of  worship 
where  she  had  been,'  &c.  By  '  places  of  worship '  Mistress  Faston 
meant  the  houses  of  worshipful  people,  as  lords,  knights,  and  ju»- 
Uces  of  the  peace. 

Plaid  and  Tartan.  Flaid  (pronounced  plade,  not  plad)  is  the 
garment;  tartno  is  the  peculiar  {lattcrn  denoting  the  clan  to 
which  th.}  wejirer  of  tbc  i>laid  belongs.  The  editor  of  'Popular 
Ballads'  says  in  the  glossary  to  his  work,  'This  word  in  the 
Gaelic,  or  in  any  other  language  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
means  anything  broad  and  fiat,  and  when  applied  to  a  plaid  or 
blanket  signifies  simply  a  broad,  plain,  unformed  piece  of  clolh.' 
Tennant  says,  '  Their  brechan  or  plaid  consists  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen yards  of  narrow  stuff  wrapped  round  the  middle,  and  reaches 
to  the  knees.'  The  word  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  chequered 
pattfiiTi  which  the  fabric  genei-allj'  bears. 

Plancher,  an  Old  English  woitl  for  a  iloor.  Johnson  marks  it 
as  obsolete,  but  it  is  still  used  in  Norfolk.  Lord  Bacon,  speak- 
ing of  vaiious  kinds  of  wood,  says,  '  Some  are  for  plonchers,  as  deal; 
some  for  tables,'  ic.  The  name  of  a  popidar  toy,  '  planchetto,' 
is  from  the  same  root,  and  means  a  small  plank  or  board. 

Planets.  The  planets  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  other 
stars  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  twinkle. 

Plant  Growth.  If,  early  in  the  morning  of  a  day  that  is  likely 
to  be  hot  and  sunny,  a  mark  is  made  on  the  training  stick  of  a  hop 
or  scarlet  bean  plant,  (ixactly  opposite  the  top  of  the  shoot,  and 
this  mark  be  examined  at  night,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plant 
has  not  grown  during  the  day.  If,  however,  it  be  again  examined 
the  next  morning,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  considerably  advanced ; 
this  advance  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  light  aud  heat  of 
the  previous  day. 

Flanta^net.   This  royal  name  was  first  adopted  by  the  Coimtii 
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of  Anjou,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  first  Count  of 
that  name  from  his  having  caused  himself  to  be  scourged  with 
branches  of  broom  (planta  getiesta)  as  penance  for  some  crime  he 
had  committed.  Henry  II.  of  England,  whose  father  was  Geoffrey, 
Count  of  Anjou,  was  the  first  Plantagenet  who  filled  the  English 
throne. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  so  called  from  having  been  originally 
obtained  from  Montmartre  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

Plate.  This  word,  as  applied  to  silver  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  comes 
to  us  from  the  Spanish  word  pUita,  silver. 

Plateau.  ThLs  word  was  introduced  into  the  English  language 
in  1807.  The  editor  of  the  *  Annual  Register'  for  that  year 
described  the  battle  of  Eylau,  and  in  doing  so  mentioned  a  fiattish 
hill,  which  he  said  *in  French  military  phraseology  is  called  a 
plateau,'  Lest  this  should  b3  misunderstood,  he  inserted  a  foot- 
note to  state  that  the  word  meant  a  platform. 

Platform.  The  American  use  of  this  word  in  the  eense  of  a 
political  plan,  scheme,  or  design  is  justified  by  ancient  use  in 
England.  In  Lyly's  *  Alex,  and  Camp.,*  act  v.  sc.  4,  Apelles  is 
asked,  *  What  peece  of  work  have  you  now  in  hand  ] '  to  which  he 
replies,  *  None  in  hand,  if  it  like  your  Majestic,  but  I  am  devising  a 
platforme  in  my  head.'  And  in  the  *  Discovery  of  the  New 
World,'  quoted  by  Nares,  *  To  prociu^  himself  a  pardon  went  and 
discovered  the  whole  platforme  of  the  conspiracie.'  A  very  early 
example  occurs  in  the  following  title  of  a  tract  in  the  Library  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge :  *  A  Survey  of  the  pretended  Holy 
Discipline,  faithfully  gathered  by  way  of  Historical  Narration  out 
of  the  Works  and  Writings  of  the  principal  favourers  of  that 
Platforme,  4to.  London,  1593.'  Another  example  is  in  Patrick's 
*  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,'  published  in  1687,  p.  206,  where,  speak- 
ing of  persons  changing  their  sect,  the  writer  says,  *  He  can 
soon  quit  the  way  wherein  he  was,  and  become  religious,  after  the 
manner  of  this  novel  platform.' 

Playbills.  In  the  *  Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company,* 
under  date  October  30,  1587,  is  the  following  entry:  'John 
Charlewood.  Lycenced  to  him  by  the  whole  consent  of  thassistantes 
[the  assistants]  the  onelye  ympryntinge  of  all  manner  of  Billes  for 
players,  ii^.  vi(/.'  Mr.  Payne  Collier  thinks  that  playbilb  most 
have  been  printed  before  this  date,  but  this  is  the  first  entry  of 
any  exclusive  right  to  print  them. 

Plead.   The  Americans  always  use  '  pled '  as  the  past  participle 


of  the  verb  to  plend.  Tliey  apell  it '  plead/  but  it  ia  universally 
pi-oDoimced  '  pled.'  A3  plead  is  a  regular  verb,  they  ni-e  luqueih 
tionably  wrong,  but  tbey  cnii  cito  SpBiiser  as  an  authority,  e.g. 

With  him enmo 

Many  gr»Te  pfnwDS  Ihnt  ngaiait  btrpird, — FarrU  Q=bw. 

Please  the  pigs.  This  proverbial  expression,  ludicroiui  u  it  is 
in  its  present  shape,  hod  its  origin  in  a  deep  religious  feeling.  It 
was  formerly  '  please  the  pyx.'  The  pyx  was  the  box  which  con- 
tained the  consecrated  wafer,  iind  was  held  in  the  grwitest  venem- 
tion  as  the  symbol  of  the  Almighty.  The  phrase,  therefore,  '  If  it 
])lease  the  pyx'  w-os  eqnivnlcnt  to  '  If  it  bIuiII  please  God,'  or  in 
modem  form  '  D.V.,'  i.e.  Deo  voUnU,  or  God  being  willing. 

FleiadeB.  The  remarkable  group  of  stars  in  the  second  sign  of 
the  Zodiac  known  to  nstronomors  by  this  name,  and  which  is  such 
an  interesting  object  in  the  heavens  on  clear  nights,  ie  popularly 
known  as  thf.  ifv^n  niars,  nnd  is  believed  to  consist  of  seven.  In 
reality  there  are  bnt  six.  The  erroneous  belief  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Greek  mythology.  The  Pleiaden  were  the  seven  danghtera 
of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  who  wei-e  translated  into  stars.  They  had 
all  married,  but  only  one,  Sterope,  had  married  a  mortal,  and  it 
was  believed  that  she  had  since  hidden  herself,  from  shame  that  she 
alone  was  not  the  wife  of  a  god. 

Plough-tail.  Probably  originally  'plough'.^  Etail,'  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  itail,  a  handle.  In  Warwickshire,  and  especially  in 
Birmingham,  the  handles  of  brooms  and  mops  are  universiftlly 
called  'stalls'- — 'bi'oom's  stail,'  'mop's  stall,'  ic.  ifec. 

Flnmper.  In  the  '  Ladies'  Dictionaij','  1694,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  '  A  plumper  is  a  fine,  thin,  tight  ball,  which  old  ladies  that 
have  lost  their  side  teeth  hold  in  their  mo\iths  to  plump  out  their 
cheeks,  which  else  would  hang  like  leathern  bags,' 

Plunder.  This  word,  in  different  forms,  is  common  to  all  the 
Northern  Continental  nations  of  Europe,  but  was  not  known  in 
England  until  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  civil  ware — 
1630  to  1640.  Fuller  says  it  was  inti-oduced  by  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Gusttvvus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden.  In  the  Swedish  language  it  is  pliindra.  The  woi-d 
'  plunder '  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  of  America  is  used 
as  a  general  term  for  personal  luggage,  baggage  of  travellers,  goods, 
furniture,  ic. — e.g.  '  Help  yourself,  stranger,'  added  the  landlord, 
'while  I  tote  your  plunder  into  the  other  room'  (Hoffman, 
'  Winter  in  the  West,'  letter  33).  The  Canadians  use  the  word 
'  booty  '  in  the  same  sense. 
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Plural.  '  In  law  the  phiral  form  of  a  noon  may  sometimes  be 
taken  to  mean  only  one  ;  aS|  snpposing  a  man  to  devise  to  another 
all  his  property,  providing  he  (the  testator)  died  without  children ; 
and  he  died  leaving  one  child,  the  devise  would  not  take  effect.' — 
Bouvxer, 

Poacher.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  French  poche^  a 
pocket  or  bag.  A  poacher  is  one  who  unlawfully  kills  and 
pockets  another  man's  game. 

Pocket.  '  Poke '  is  an  old  name  for  a  bag  or  sack,  which  sur- 
vives in  the  pi-overb  *  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke ' ;  c<  is  a.  common 
diminutive,  so  that  pocket  is  etymologically  poke-et,  or  little  hag, 

Pocket-liandkerclLief.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  com- 
pounds in  the  language.  The  first  form  of  the  word  was  kerchief, 
from  the  Fi-ench  couvrt-clitf^  a  covering  for  the  head.  By  prefix- 
ing the  word  *  hand,'  we  get  *  handkerchief,'  a  covering  for  the 
head  held  in  the  hand ;  but  when  we  use  the  term  pocket-handker- 
chief we  speak  of  a  covei-ing  for  the  head  which  is  held  in  the 
hand  and  is  contained  in  the  pocket ! 

Poet  Laureate.  The  earliest  Court  Poet  of  whom  any  record 
is  preserved  was  Mai-tin  Homy  de  A^Tinces,  who  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  1256-7,  was  paid  6(f.  i>er  day  as  '  the  king's  versifier.' 
Poet  Laureate  was  formerly  a  regular  degree  in  our  imiversities, 
the  graduate  being  laurea  donatus.  Caxton,  in  the  preface  to 
*  The  Bokeof  Eneydas,'  1490,  says,  *  I  praye  Master  John  Skelton, 
lately  created  poete  laureate  in  the  unyversitie  of  Oxford,'  Ac. 
Perhaps  the  best  account  of  Poete  Laureate  is  in  the  '  History  of 
Poetry,*  vol.  ii.  p.  228-230,  by  Waiion,  who  was  himself  a  Poet 
Laureate. 

Poetry.  This  word  had  ite  root  in  the  Greek  poieo,  to  create, 
but  ite  equivalent  poieais  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  imaginative 
productions  expressed  in  language.  The  word  has  not  necessarily 
any  connection  with  rhyme  or  metre.  The  books  of  Ruth  and  Job 
are  examples  of  the  highest  poetry,  though  both  are  presented  to  us 
in  prose  form.  Coleridge  thought  that  poatry  was  *  not  the  proper 
antithesis  to  prose,  but  to  science.  Poetry  is  opposed  to  science, 
and  prose  to  metre.' 

Pohead.  In  the  northern  counties  a  tadpole  is  called  a  pohead. 
In  the  same  locality  the  same  name  is  given  to  musical  notes,  from 
their  similarity  to  tadpoles.  '  To  play  by  the  poheads '  is  the^ore 
to  play  accordiing  to  the  musical  notes.' — Grose. 
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Polar  Star.  Tho  polar  sUr  is  the  last  in  the  tail  of  tUo  con- 
stelktion  culled  the  Little  Beir,  It  never  sets  to  the  inlmbitants 
of  the  Northera  hemisphere,  and  is  therefore  on  invaluable  guide 
to  seamen. 

Polemic,  from  a  Gimik  word  signifying  warlike.  Its  originnl 
English  meaning  was  simply  controverwal ;  bnt  'at  jiresent  hy 
popular  usage  it  has  some  fantastic  connection  with  controi'erRial 
theology.' — 1)6  Quincry. 

Police.  Tlie  Metropolitan  Police  Force  waa  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament  June  19,  1829.  It  commenced  duty  Septeml)ei-  29 
of  the  same  year.  Fi-om  bting  organised  by  Mr.,  ofturwnrds  Sir 
Bobert,  Peel,  the  menibei-s  were  nicknamed  Bobbies,  a  deaigua- 
tion  H'hich  appears  likely  to  become  permanent. 

Policy.  'A  pleagnre  gronnd  about  a  gentleman's  estate;  al- 
tei'ationa  made  in  a  town  for  the  par[)Ose  of  improTing  ita 
appearance.' — Jaminson.  Its  use  in  eitliL^r  of  tliese  casea  ia  con- 
fined to  Scotland. 

Folislied  Shoes.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  wearing  of  jxilished  slioea  was  greatly  ridicjled.  Fre- 
quent allusions  to  it  ap|)enr  ia  the  litci'ntni'e  of  tho  period. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  '  Every   Man   in  hix  Humour,'  makes   Kit«1y 

Sliwk  me  ill!  ovrr, 
From  mj-  lint  cap  unto  ill)-  fhiniii;;  slioc.'.— Act.  ii.  sc.  1. 

And  in  Shirley's  ' Doubtful  Heii,'  he  has  : 

I  liBvc  no  mind  to  noollcn  sloiking?  now 
And  shoGj  llinC  aliiiii. 

Polka.  This  dance  is  not  of  modem  introduction.  In  Sir 
John  Davia's  poem  on  dancing,  '  The  Orchestra,'  published  in 
1596,  the  polka  is  cleai'ly  indicated  in  the  following  lines : — 

Vet  tliere  i^  one,  Iha  most  clelih-litful  kind, 

A  lorty  jninlHiig,  or  a  tcaiiiiij*  rouni], 

Wliere  irm  In  irm  Ino  dnncen  nre  entwined, 

And  nhirl  themselves,  witli  Miirl  cnibrac«ni«n(a  bound ; 

And  slill  tbcb'  f«t  an  anspxst  do  found. 

An  nnnmiat  \*  all  their  music's  sonfr. 

AVhMC  first  two  (bet  are  eIioiI,  and  tliirj  is  long. 

Pollard.  This  is  the  n,ime  applied  to  trees  v,  hose  whole  npper 
portion  has  been  cut  away  (jJoUed)  to  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of 
the  ground,  tearing  the  stem  to  shoot  out  fi'esh  branches.  The 
new  branches  are  never  equal  in  site  to  the  original,  and  when 
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frequently  polled  the  tree  itself  forms  a  large  lump  or  head  which 
is  scarred  and  covered  with  numerotis  excrescences.  When  the 
pollard  is  finally  cut  down,  the  head  is  of  great  value  for  veneers, 
as  the  peculiar  markings  of  the  grain  form  surfaces  of  great  beauty. 
Pollard  oak  furniture  is  highly  prized. 

Polony.  The  bloated-looking  sausages  seen  in  the  shop  win- 
dows in  low  localities  in  London  are  called  polonies.  The  name  is 
a  coiTuption  of  Bohgnaj  a  town  in  Italy  celebi'ated  for  its  sausages. 

Poltroon.  From  the  Latin  pollice  truncato,  depnved  of  the 
thumb ;  it  having  been  a  common  practice  among  the  Romans  to 
cut  off  a  thumb  to  avoid  serving  in  the  wars.  Hence  our  word 
poltroon  for  a  coward. 

Pomade  was  originally  made  by  boiling  very  ripe  apples  in  fat. 
By  this  process  the  pleasant  odour  of  the  fruit  was  communicated ; 
and  the  name  pomade^fi*om  pomum,  an  apple — originated.  The 
word  pomatum  comes  from  the  same  root. 

Pompey's  Pillar  at  Alexandria.  This  name  is  altogether  a 
misnomer.  The  inscription  on  the  base  shows  that  it  was  erected 
by  Publius,  Prefect  of  Egypt,  a.d.  296,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian.  It  is  a  monolith  of  red  granite,  73  feet  long  and  about 
10  feet  diameter.  It  stands  upon  a  pedestal,  and  has  a  Corinthian 
capital.     The  total  height  is  98  feet  9  inches. 

Pond  is  from  j>onned,  ponded  or  impounded  : 

The  citizens  are  \Wq  panned  pikes,  the  lesser  feed  the  fpreat. 

All,  JSngl.j  p.  185. 

Pont.  A  relic  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  survives 
in  the  Welsh  word  pont  for  a  bridge.  It  is  a  contraction  of  the 
Latin  po^is  pontis,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  So  far  as  can  bo 
ascertained,  the  ancient  Britons  had  no  native  word  for  a  bridge, 
and  consequently  adopted  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
the  structures  they  introduced  into  Britain.  The  Welsh  retain 
the  word,  which  enters  into  many  of  their  local  names  of  places, 
as  Pont-y-glyii,  the  bridge  of  the  glen ;  Pont-y-MtpiacJi,  the  bridge 
over  the  Mynach,  <fec. 

Pontiff,  from  the  Latin  pontifex,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 

Romans  to  a  high  priest,  from  pons^  a  bridge,  and  facioy  to  make, 

because  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber  was  constructed  by  the 

chief  priest.     Milton  uses  a  compound  of  the  word  in  tho  sense  of 

bridge-building — *  By  wondrous  art  pontifical.' 
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Fony.  Tliis  word  b  of  raoilevn  adoption  in  English,  It  does 
not  appear  in  tlio  &fst  edition  of  Bailey's  Dictionnrj,  bub  is  ia- 
6ert«l  in  tlie  Kocond,  pulilialied  in  1736,  the  definition  being  'a 
little  ScottJi  hoi'se.'  The  '  Oentlemau's  Magazine,'  1789,  saya  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  French  pinimi. 

Pope's  Ode  is  evidently  founded  on  Flatmau'a  '  Thought  of 
Death ' ;  indeed  the  language  in  some  portions  ia  rery  closely 
imitated.     For  instance,  Flatman  says : 

Klclhinlu  I  licor  Mime  cenlle  Bpicit  sny, 
Be  uol  fearful,  come  oway  i 

which  evidently  su^ested  Pope's 


Then  Flatmau  has : 


f 
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which  no  doubt  inspired  Pope's  much  finer  couplet ; 

TremUinK,  hojiinj;-  linsfring,  flviiig, 
Oh,  the  pain,  tlie  lili-^s  uf  living.' 

It  13  but  fair  to  add  that  Pope  never  claimed  that  the  ode  was 
entirely  original.  In  sending  the  manuscript  to  Steele  to  be  set 
to  ipusic,  he  says,  '  I  had  in  my  head  rot  only  the  verses  of 
Adrian,  bnt  the  fine  fragment  of  Sappho,  <f-c.*  No  doubt  he  in- 
tended that  the  '  ic'  ehonld  cover  his  indebtedness  to  Flatman. 

Fopalation  of  Zioudon.  The  population  of  London  in  ISi^I 
exceeds  by  nearly  a  million  the  estimate  of  that  of  all  England  at 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII, 

Popnlatioii  of  the  World,  According  to  a  calculation  i-ecently 
(1880)  made  by  Dr.  Behm  and  Pi-ofoasor  Wagner,  the  population 
of  the  world  is  l,4o,'>,923,500,  divided  in  the  following  way  ; — 
Europe,  315,929,000;  Asia,  838,704,000;  Afi-ica.  205,679.000; 
America,  95,495,500;  Australia  and  Polynesia,  4,031,000;  Polar 
regions,  82,000,  Accoi'ding  to  this  estimate,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  population  of  Asia  is  two  hundreil  and  twelve  millions  more 
than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Asiatics  numbering 
ten  out  of  every  fourteen  human  beings. 

P'S  and  fl's — '  Mind  your  p's  and  I's.'  There  are  two  different 
origins  assigned  to  this  expression.  The  one  is  that  it  aiiwe  from 
the  custom  of  chalking  up  behind  alehouse  doors  the  debts  due 
from  customers,  in  which  the  number  of  pints  or  quarts  they  owed 
for  were  mode  by  strokes  opposite   the    letters    '  P '  and  '  Q.' 
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Charles  Knight,  the  editor  of  the  *  Penny  Gydopsedia,*  thinks  it 
originated  in  a  printing  office.  The  p's  and  the  q's  in  small  Boman 
type  are  so  much  alike  that  they  are  always  puzzling  to  a  printer's 
apprentice.  * "  Mind  your  p*s  and  q's  "  means.  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  apparent  resemblances ;  learn  to  discriminate  between  things 
essentially  distinct,  but  which  look  the  same;  be  observant,  be 
cautious.' 

Porcelain.  This  name  was  given  to  China  ware  from  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  its  surface  to  that  of  the  univalve  shell 
called  porcellana.  The  shell  was  so  named  from  the  shape  of 
its  outer  surface,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  the  back  of  a  pig 
{porcella), 

PorclL     A  contraction  of  portico. 

Porcupiiie,  from  the  Italian  porco-spmoao ;  Venetian,  poreo- 
spirif  the  spiny  pig.  In  English  the  name  of  the  hedgehog  was 
porjnn,  and  then  porpentine,  as  used  by  Shakespeare.  Tbe  word  is 
rendered  porcupine  in  all  the  modern  editions,  but  the  line  ought 
to  run: 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine. 

Porpoise,  from  the  French  2^orCy  a  hog,  and  poisson,  fish — ^hog- 
fish.  It  is  curious  that  while  we  call  the  animal  by  a  French 
name,  the  French  have  adopted  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  German  one, 
niere-sicine — sea-pig.  Spenser  derives  the  English  name  from  the 
Latin  direct,  instead  of  through  the  French,  and  writes : 

Stinking  scales  and  porc-pisees, 

Tliis  is  nearer  to  the  correct  English  pronunciation,  which  has 
always  been  '  porpeese ' ;  not  povpoT/se, 

Porringer.  A  vessel  for  holding  or  making  porridge  or 
pottage ;  it  is  called  *  pottinger '  in  the  West  of  England. 

Portcullis.  Coulisse  in  French  is  anything  that  slides  or  slips 
up  and  down  ;  portcullis  is  2^orte'Cottli88ey  the  gate-slide. 

Porter.  The  earliest  mention  of  porter  as  a  beverage  is  pro- 
bably the  following  in  Nicholas  Amherst's  'Terrse  Filius'  for 
May  22,  1721 : — '  We  had  rather  dine  at  a  cook's  shop  upon  beef, 
cabbage,  and  porter  than  tug  at  an  oar  or  rot  in  a  dark,  stink- 
ing dungeon.'  In  the  following  quotation  the  date  should  evidently 
be  1720  : — *  Before  the  year  1730  the  malt  liquors  in  use  in  London 
were  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  and  it  was  customary  to  call  for  a 
pint  or  tankard  of  half-and-half,  i.e.  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer.  In 
course  of  time  it  also  became  the  practice  to  ask  for  a  pint  of  "  three- 
thirds,"  i  e.  09e-third  of  $ie,  beer,  and  twopenny.  To  avoid  trouble 


one  IlnnvooJ,  a  brewer,  made  a  liquor  ■which  combined  the  Savotm  ■ 
of  all  tliifle,  which  he  calleil  entire,  or  "  entire  butt  beer,"  mtvuijng 
tbut  it  was  entirely  from  one  butt.  Being  nitich  relished  by  poiteni 
and  other  hard-working  men,  it  obtoioed  the  name  of  '  poTt«r* 
It  was  firet  retailed  at  the  "  Blua  Last,"  Curtain  Road,  Sboi"©- 
ditcb.' — Leigk, 

Foitiait  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  in  one  of  his  lectures  laid 
down  the  true  canon  of  portrait-painting  a«  follows:  'In  por- 
traite  tlio  grace,  and  we  may  add  the  likeness,  cousJEts  more  in 
taking  tho  general  air  than  in  observing  the  exact  similitude  of 
every  feature.' 

Post,  from  the  Latin  ponttts,  placed.  '  How  varioos  bM 
tho  senses  la  which  the  word  post  is  employed!  Post  office; 
post  basto;  a,  post  standing  in  the  ground;  a  military  post;  j 
an  official  post ;  to  post  a  l^ger.  Yet,  when  once  on  the  right  ^ 
ti-ackj  nothing  ia  easier  than  to  Lting  al!  these  iisph  of  post  to  a 
common  centre.  Post  is  the  Latin  i>oiiUis,  that  which  is  placed. 
The  piece  is  placed  in  the  ground  and  becomes  a  post ;  a  military 
station  is  a  post,  for  a  man  is  placed  in  it ;  to  travel  post  is  to  have 
relays  of  horses  placed  at  intervals  so  that  no  delay  can  occur ; 
the  post  office  is  that  which  availed  itself  at  fii-st  of  this  mode  rf 
communication  ;  to  post  a  lodger  is  to  place  or  register  its  several 
i  tems.' —  Trench. 

Postage  of  Newspapers.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
postage,  newsjKipers  were  carried  free,  in  consideration  of  the 
stamp  duty  of  fourpence  per  copy  to  which  they  were  liable.  Up  to 
tho  year  1825  they  were  supposed  to  be  franked  by  a  membw  of 
Parliament,  but  this  custom  had  degenerated  into  the  habit  of  any 
sender  of  a  pa|>er  himself  writing  the  name  of  some  member, 
whether  with  his  cognizance  or  not.  This  infamous  and  Immoral 
sj-st«m  was  abolished  by  an  Order  in  Council,  June  1825. 

Post  and  Pan  Houses,  the  name  by  which  half-timbered 
houses  are  known  in  somo  parts  of  England.  Halliwell  says  :  '  A 
post  and  pan  house  is  one  formed  of  uprights  and  cross-piecea  of 
timber  which  are  not  plastflrod  over,  but  generally  blackened,  as 
many  old  cottnges  are  in  various  parts  of  England.'  The  timber 
in  these  stnictui-es  is  represented  in  the  word  post.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  worti  pan,  or  pane,  a  piece  or  portion,  refers  to  the  filled-up 
interstices.  We  still  use  the  word  in  the  phrase  '  a  pane  of  glass.' 
*  The  knight  showed  me  a  pane  of  the  wall,  and  said,  "  Sir,  see  you 
yonder  part  of  the  wall,  which  ia  newer  than  all  the  remnant  1  — 
Bemers.     See  Pake. 
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Postal  Bnsiness  in  1635.  In  a '  Project  for  Acceleratiog  Letters,' 
issued  in  1635,  it  is  stated  that '  if  anie  of  his  Ma*'  subjects  shall 
write  to  Madrill  (sic)  in  Spain,  bee  shall  rccieve  answer  sooner 
and  surer  than  hee  shall  out  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  letters 
now  being  carried  by  carriers  or  foot  post.  16  or  18  miles  a  day,  it 
is  full  two  montbcs  before  any  answer  [comes]  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland  to  London.' 

Post  Office.  The  post  office  as  a  national  institution  waa 
founded  in  1 660.  The  letters  were  carried  by  mounted  messengers. 
In  1784  the  coaches  went  from  London  to  Bath  in  seventeen  hours, 
while  the  post  took  forty  for  the  same  journey.  In  that  year,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the  Bath  Theatre,  mail 
coaches  were  established  on  all  the  principal  roads.  The  first, 
carrying  the  Bristol  mail,  started  August  2,  1784.  Rowland 
Hill  in  1837  suggested  penny  postage,  which  came  into  operation 
January  10,  1840.  The  building  which  was  the  General  Post 
Office  from  about  1690  to  1829  is  the  present  Lombard  Street 
branch.  On  September  23,  1829,  the  office  on  the  east  side 
of  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand  was  first  opened  for  business. 

Post  Office  Orders.  In  1791  Lackington,  the  well-known 
bookseller,  wrote  as  follows  :  *  Many  in  the  country  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  remit  small  sums  that  were  under  bankers*  notes,  which 
difficulty  is  now  done  away,  as  the  postmasters  receive  small 
sums  of  money  and  give  drafts  for  the  same  on  the  post  office  in 
London.' — Notes  and  Queries^  October  3, 1874. 

P.S.  These  letters  are  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  phrase 
post  scriptum,  written  afterwards.  In  English  the  word  'post- 
script' has  become  a  noun,  the  words  written  at  the  bottom  of  a 
letter,  with  the  prefix  P.S.,  being  spoken  of  as  *  the  postscript.' 

Posy,  a  contraction  of  poesy.  *  Posy  originally  meant  verses 
presented  with  a  nosegay  or  bunch  of  flowers,  and  hence  the  term 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  flowers  themselves.' — SvUivan, 

Potatoes.  The  potatoes  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries, as  in  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  act  v.  sc.  5,  where 
Falstaff  says,  *  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,'  were  not  the  esculent  roots 
now  found  uix)n  every  dinner-table,  but  were  btUatas,  the  tuberous 
roots  of  batatas  edulisy  or  the  sweet  potato.  They  were  for- 
merly imported  into  England  by  way  of  Spain,  and  sold  as  a  deli- 
cacy before  the  present  potatoes  were  known.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  having  a  stimulating  effect  upon  human  desires  and  pas- 
sions.   Hence  FalstafTs  allosiou.    Our  word  potato  is  derived  from 


the  Spanish  balfila.  Tho  1>nlaiice  of  tcsthnotiy  a.ttriLaU«  the  in- 
troduction into  Eaglaod  of  the  plaut  now  called  the  potato  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  or  to  some  of  Uie  coloniatB  -whom  he  had  settled 
in  VirginiEi.  An  old  English  botanist — Geranle — mentions  in  his 
'  Herlml,'  published  in  1597,  that  he  had  planted  the  potato  ir  his 
garden  in  1590,  and  that  it  flourished  as  well  there  as  in  its  native 
soil,  Virginia,  from  whence  ho  receive:!  it.  It  did  not  come  into 
general  cultivation,  however,  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwarils. 
Mr.  Wright  Hill,  father  of  Sir  Eofflaad  Hill  of  tho  Post  Office,  saja 
in  hisautobiography:  'About  the  year  ITSOmy  uncle,  having  heard 
of  potatoes,  procured  some  and  planted  tliem  in  hia  garden.  At 
harveat  time  he  gathered  some  <m  the  balls  from  the  top,  and,  of 
course,  found  them  imeutiible.  Ho  left  the  stems  to  wither  until 
he  wLMhod  to  re-till  the  giirtlen,  when  he  found,  to  his  utter  iistontRh- 
ment,  under  tho  grounU  a  most  excellent  crop.'  A  member  of  the 
well-tnown  fnmily  of  the  Howards  of  Bedford,  who  resided  ;it 
Cardington  near  that  town,  bi-ought  them  into  general  culture 
about  the  year  1765. 

Pottle.  'Pottle'  is  the  name  of  a  measure  containing  two 
quarts,  or  half  a  gallon.  A  *  pottle '  of  strawberries  was  originally 
two  quarts.      Tempora  mutatitur  ! 

Potwalloper.  Before  the  Iteform  Act  of  1832  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  certain  boroughs  in  Engliind  were  elected  by  the 
'potwallopera' — that  is,  by  all  those  residents  who  boiled  a  pot, 
which  of  course  meant  all  householders.  This  franchise  was 
abolished  by  the  Act  just  mentioned,  and  the  word  hns  gone  out  of 
use  in  England.  The  Americans,  however,  with  characteristic 
humour,  have  adopted  the  word,  applying  it  as  a  name  for  a  scul- 
leiTmnid.  A  woman  who  cleans,  scours,  or  wallops  tJie  cooking 
pots  or  vessels  is  with  them  a  '  potwalloper.' 

Fonltry.  From  pcnik,  the  Fi-ench  name  for  tho  domestic  hen. 
Hence  also  pullet,  from  ponkf,  a  little  hen. 

Fotmce.  Tho  cLiws  of  an  engle  or  a  falcon  are  called  pountes. 
Hence  to  pounce  upoa  anything  is,  liteially,  to  seize  it  by  the 

Pound.  An  imperial  pound  weight  contains  7,000  grains  troy. 
A  pound  ti-oy  contains  6,760  gi-ains  troy. 

Pound  Weight  of  Silver.  Up  to  the  Ume  of  Henry  VIII. 
tho  Anglo-SajEOn  pound — called  also  the  Tower  pound — was  in  use 
for  gold  and  silver.  It  was  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  less  than 
tlie  i>0Und  troy  whicl)  BUperseded  it, 
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A  Tower  pound  of  silver  in  1006  was  coined  into 
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Prairie.  The  name  given  to  the  vast  fertile  plains  of  America 
by  the  early  Fi-ench  settlers  is  their  native  French  word  prairie, 
meadow  or  pasture  land. 

Prayer-book.  When  the  prayers  in  this  book  were  first  com- 
piled,  the  authors,  in  their  anxiety  to  adapt  it  to  all  capacities, 
used  in  many  cases  two  nouns  or  two  verbs  of  synonymous  mean- 
ing, so  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  might  be  understood.  Thus 
we  have  '  pray  and  beseech  * ;  '  acknowledge  and  confess ' ;  '  sins 
and  wickedness  * ;  *  goodness  and  mercy ' ;  *  dissemble  nor  cloak ' ; 
*  assemble  and  meet  together ' ;  *  requisite  and  necessary ' ;  *  erred 
and  strayed ' ;  *  pardoneth  and  absolveth ' ;  and  many  others.— 
G.  F,  Graham. 

Prebend  or  Prebendary.  The  word  *  prebend '  is  often  erro- 
neously used  to  signify  the  person  holding  the  office.  A  pre- 
bendary is  a  person  holding  a  prebendal  stall  or  office,  which  is 
usually  called  his  prebend. 

Precedent.  A  precedent  was  formerly  a  rough  draft  or  pre- 
vious copy  of  a  writing.  Thus  Shakespeare  (*  King  John,'  act  v. 
sc.  2)  makes  the  Dauphin  say  : 

My  lord  Meltin,  lot  this  be  copied  out, 
And  kcop  it  8nfe  fur  our  remembrance ; 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again. 

Predecessor.  '  Tlic  word  predecessor  is  applied  to  a  body 
politic  or  corporate  in  the  same  sense  as  ancestor  is  applied  to  a 
natural  person.* — JhirriU. 

Predicament.  This  word  is  generally  used  in  a  wrong  sense. 
Thus  we  commonly  hear  that  *  So-and-so,  by  doing  certain  things, 
has  placed  himself  in  an  awkward  predicament,*  the  latter  word 
being  used  instead  of  position,  condition,  or  circumstance.  This 
use  is  utterly  wrong.  Bailey  says  a  predicament  is  '  a  certain  class, 
or  determinate  series,  or  order,  in  which  simple  terms  or  words 
are  ranged.*  Johnson,  following  Harris,  says  it  is  'a  class  or 
arrangement  of  beings  or  substances  ranged  according  to  their 
natures;  called  also  cat^gorema,  or  category/  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  in  the  modem  use  of  the  term  is  that  a 
man  may  occupy  a  bad  position  in  a  predicamerU  or  a  category. 
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Perhaps  the  error  originated  ir 

\  a  misunderstau 

Bpeare's  passage — 

Thf  offendrr'*  life  lie 
Of  the  dnke  oolv,  'g 

1 1  eiy  tbou  slmid'sl. 

By  which  it  mny  fairly  bo  asRumed  that  ShakoipeAre  meant, 
'  Your  name  is  in  the  predicniiifnl,  or  list,  of  pei'Bona  whoso  lives 
we  at  the  incrcj"  of  the  dnkc' 

Prefixes  to  Proper  Names  signifying  descent  or  eonship  are 
common  in  mnny  In^nguages,  as  the  Nui-man  Fi(z,  the  Scotch  Mae, 
the  WcL^h  Ap,  the  Irish  0',  the  Arahic  St»,  and  the  Biissiau 
witch  or  vitc/i.     The  latter,  however,  is  an  oilix. 

Prejudice.  This  word  is  comaionly  used  in  a.  bnd  Bense,  aa, '  I 
have  a  prejndice  against  him.'  Yet  the  word  means  simply  a 
judgment  formed  beforehand,  which  mny  be  fuvoiir-tWo  or  other- 
wise.    It  is  quite  correct  to  say  '  I  am  prejudiced  iu  his  favour.' 

Premises.  This  woiJ,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  in  law  is 
'statements  previously  made,'  is  now  commonly  used  as  signifying 
a  house  and  its  suiToundings.  In  this  sense  it  had  a  singular 
origin.  In  a  legal  deed  of  conveyance  it  was  customary,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  document,  to  give  a  formal  description,  at 
great  length,  of  the  property  to  which  the  deed  related.  When 
in  the  same  deed  it  was  necessary  again  to  refer  to  the  property, 
the  words  '  tfce  prcmiseg,'  in  the  sense  of  '  that  which  has  been 
already  described,'  saved  useless  repetition  and  were  well  under- 
8t4X>d.  By  some  extraordinary  change,  the  phrase  '  the  premises ' 
came  to  signify,  not  the  description  of  the  property,  but  the  pro- 
per^ itself,  and  in  this  sense  the  woi-d  has  now  become  incor- 
porat«d  with  the  English  language,  and  has  been  nsed  in  Acts  of 
Parliament.  None  of  t)ie  dictionaries  consulted  for  the  purposes 
of  this  work  have  any  reference  to  this  misuse  of  the  word.  (See 
Jacob's  '  Law  Dictionary.') 

Preposterous  is  from  tlio  Latin  )»r<K,  before,  and  poatems,  after. 
It  means  putting  before  that  which  should  be  behind.  It  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  saying,  'the  cart  before  the  horse.' 

Presently.  This  word  originally  meant  tliat  something  was 
to  take  effect  after  some  future  event  had  happened,  Loi-d  Coke 
uses  it  in  this  sense  in  the  words  '  to  take  effect  presently  after  the 
decease  of  her  husband.'  In  England  it  now  means  in  a  short 
time,  almost  immediately ;  but  in  Scotland  it  signifies  '  now '  or '  at 
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present/  as  in  the  sentence  '  Presently  in  the  occupation  of  Donald 
NicoL' 

Prestige.  This  is  a  French  word  which  has  become  natural- 
ised in  English  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Trench  says  it 
'  manifestly  supplies  a  want  in  our  language ;  it  expresses  some- 
thing which  no  single  word  in  English  could  express,  which  could 
only  be  expressed  by  a  circumlocution,  being  ''  that  moral  influence 
which  past  successes  as  the  pledge  of  and  promise  of  future  ones 
breeds." ' 

Pretentious.  This  word,  '  the  adjective  of  pretence,  supplies 
a  real  need  in  our  language.  In  a  very  little  time  multitudes  will 
use  it  quite  unconscious  that  it  is  not  older,  nor  perhaps  so  old, 
as  they  are  themselves.' — Trench,  1851. 

Pretext  'Pretext  and  pretence  both  imply  intention  to 
deceive ;  pretext  covers  the  thing  done,  pretence  covers  the  thing 
to  be  done ;  pretext  conceals  motive,  pretence  conceals  purpose.' — 
Wcn'cester. 

Pretty.  This  word  implies  some  drawback,  as  beauty  without 
dignity,  pleasing  without  being  striking,  el^anoe  without  eleva- 
tion. Pretty  means  agreeable  to  the  eye,  yet  wanting  in  some- 
thing which  would  satisfy  the  canons  of  good  taste. 

Prevent.  This  word  has  completely  changed  in  moaning 
within  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is  from  the  Latin  prce,  before, 
and  veniOf  to  go  or  come,  and  meant  originally  to  preoede.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  Pi'ayer-book,  'Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings';  in  the  Bible  (Psalm  cxix.  14),  '1  prevented  the  dawning 
of  the  moraing ' ;  and  in  that  glorious  work  of  Izaak  Walton's, 
*  The  Cgdi pleat  Angler,'  *  I  will  have  nothing  to  hinder  me  in  the 
morning,  for  I  will  prevent  the  sun  rising.' 

Prices  at  Theatres.  Nares,  in  his  '  Glossary,'  gives  a  num- 
ber of  extracts,  showing  the  prices  anciently  paid  for  admission  to 
the  old  playhouses.  The  highest  price  appears  to  have  been  a 
shilling,  for  which  the  gay  gallants  of  former  days  might  have  a 
stool  on  the  stage — 

The  private  stage's  audience,  the  twelvepenny  stool,  gentlemen. 

Dtcher't  Roaring  Girff  Dodsiey,  vi.  81. 

Or  they  might  for  the  same  money  have  a  seat  in  the  best  box  or 
room — '  But  I  say  any  man  that  hath  wit  may  censure,  if  he 
sit  in  the  twelvepenny  room.' — Afalcantentf  Dodaky^  iv.  12.  These 
were  the  best  places.    Sir  Thomas  Overbory  has,  '  If  he  have  but 


twelve  pence  in  liia  purse,  he  will  give  it  for  tlio  bnst  r 
playhoiise.'  But  there  were  cheaper  places — '  Your  gronndling 
BJiti  jour  gallery  commoner  buyes  liis  sport  by  tie  penny '  {'  GuI's 
Homboolc,'  chap.  vi.  p,  27)— and  there  was  the  twopenny  gallery — 
'One  of  them  is  a  nip,  I  took  him  once  at  tha  twopenDy  gallery 
at  the  Fortune'  ('Roaring  Girl,'  Dodsley,  vi.  113).  But  there  were 
also  the  contingent  expenses;  as  Pi-ynae  says,  'Mnuy  there  am 
who,  according  to  their  scvcrtiU  qualities,  spend  2il.,  3rf.,  id.,  Gd., 
12d.,  16d.,  2s,,  and  sometimes  four  and  live  siiillinga  at  a  plaj- 
houM  day  by  d.iy,  if  concb-bire,  boate-bire,  tobacco,  wine,  beere, 
and  such-Iilfo  vnino  expenses  be  caste  into  the  reckoning.' 

Price  of  Books  before  the  Invention  of  Printing.  lii  the 
year  1374:  the  price  of  a  Bible  in  nine  volumes,  '  tiiirly  written,' 
with  a  glossary  or  commeutary,  was  fifty  marks,  or  33i,  and  in 
1433  the  coat  of  transcribing  the  works  of  Nicholas  do  Lim,  to  be 
chained  in  the  libmry  of  the  Gre^ IVl-'r^,  Lnwioii,  «a.^  06/.  1 3-.  4-/. 
This  shows  the  enormous  cost  of  books  before  the  discovery  of 
printing,  for  if  wo  take  the  money  of  those  times  to  be  twenty 
times  ita  present  value,  the  Bible  must  liave  Ijeen  worth  GCiOl.,  and 
De  Lira  1,333/.  6s.  Sd.  The  pay  of  a  labouring  man  in  1272  was 
l^tf.  a  day.—Brand'f  Did.,  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 

Price  of  Provisions  in  Ireland,  1743.  'The  Dublin  Nevrs 
Letter,'  May  8,  1742,  says  ;  '  We  hear  from  Derry  [Londonderry] 
that  provisions  thei'o  are  as  che.ip  as  they  were  ever  known,  therft 
being  twenty  pounds  of  meal  for  ninepence,  twenty  ounces  of 
butter  for  twojienoe-lialfpenny,  eii»hteen  eggs  for  a  penny,  and 
potatoes  for  ilireepence  per  bushel.' 

Prickle.  A  prickle  belongs  to  the  bai-k,  and  peels  off  with  it, 
as  in  the  rose.     A  spine  or  tliom  grows  from  the  wood. 

Pride  '  makes  us  esteem  ourselves,  vanity  makes  us  desire  tho 
esteem  of  others.' — Blair.  Sometimes  a  man  is  '  too  proud  to  be 
vain.'— /Jf<m  Std/t. 

Prig.  In  England  this  word  is  a  slang  term  for  a  thief,  and  to 
prig  is  to  steal.  In  Scotland  it  means  to  cheapen,  to  try  to  get 
an  abatement  in  the  price.  A  Scotchman  who  had  announced  his 
intention  of  prigging  a  hat  which  bo  had  seen  in  a  IjOndon  shop 
window  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  loitering  in  front  of 
the  shop  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 

Prima  &cifl  (Latin).  laterally  'on  the  first  &ce.'  In  En{^ 
Uah  compoatioa  the  words  signify  '  at  the  first  glance.'     Thna,  of 
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a  man  charged  with  a  crime  a  magistrate  may  say,  '  There  is  a 
strong  primA  facie  case,  but  I  do  not  consider  the  evidence  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  warrant  a  conviction/ 

Primary  and  Secondary  Colours.  The  primary  colours,  from 
which  all  others  are  derived,  are  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  When  all 
these  are  mixed  in  equal  strength  and  proportion,  the  result  is 
black,  but  any  two  of  them,  when  mixed,  produce  what  is  termed  a 
secondary  colour.  Thus  red  and  blue  produce  violet;  red  and 
yellow,  orange ;  blue  and  yellow,  green.  The  contrasting  colour  of 
any  primary  is  the  secondary  of  the  other  two ;  thus  red  is  contrasted 
by  gi'een ;  blue  is  contrasted  by  orange ;  and  yellow  is  contrasted 
by  violet.  The  union  of  any  primaiy  with  its  opposite  secondary, 
as  red  with  green,  destroys  both,  and  produces  a  dark  grey  or 
black. 

Primary  Colours  in  Flowers.  There  seems  reason  for  believing 
that  the  three  primary  colours  are  never  found  in  any  one  class 
of  flowers.  Nature  seems  to  have  limited  them  to  two.  A  blue 
rose  or  a  blue  dahlia  is  never  seen.  The  neai*est  approach 
hitherto  observed  is  in  the  case  of  the  hyacinth,  where  blue  and 
yellow  are  common,  and  where  different  shades  of  pink,  verging 
almost  to  crimson,  are  met  with ;  but  these  shades  have  all  a  slight 
tinge  of  blue  in  them,  which  makes  them  very  unlike  to  the  true 
primary  red.  This  circumstance  is  worthy  the  attention  of  flori- 
culturists.    It  is  merely  mentioned  here  tentatively. 

Prime  Minister.  The  term  *  Prime  Minister '  seems  to  have 
originated  in  banter.  It  was  flrst  applied  in  this  spirit  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  On  February  11,  1712,  that  statesman  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commonp,  *  Having  in- 
vested me  with  a  kind  of  mock  dignity  and  styled  me  a  "  IVime 
Minister,"  they  [the  Opposition]  impute  to  me  an  unpardonable 
abuse  of  the  chimerical  authority  which  they  only  created  and 
conferred.' 

Primrose  was  anciently  written  '  pryme  roUes,*  in  which  form 
we  find  it  in  old  books  and  MSS.  *  It  is  called  pryme  rolles  of 
piyme  tyme,  because  it  bcareth  the  first  flower  in  pryme  time.' 
Chaucer  writes  it  *  primirole.*  *  This  common  little  plant  affords 
an  extraordinary  example  of  blundering.  Primirole  is  an  abbi^- 
viation  of  the  French  primeverohy  Italian  primeverolay  diminutive 
of  prima  vera  from  flor  de  prima  vera,  the  first  spring  flower. 
Primirole,  as  an  outlandiah  unintelligible  word,  was  soon  fami- 
liarised into  prime  rolles,  and  then  into  primrose.    The  rightful  j 


claimiiut  of  the  name,  strange  to  say,  i 

of  British  PlaiUt. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Tlie  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  originated  witJi 

Edwai-d  I.  AftPr  he  had  subdued  the  Welsh,  he  promised  theni, 
if  they  submitted  without  further  opposition,  to  give  them  a 
Prince  who  wiis  bom  nmongst  them,  and  who  could  sp«ik  no  other 
lan^agp.  Upon  their  nc(|uieacenc6  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Princa 
of  Wales  upon  his  aon  Edward,  then  an  infant,  bom  in  Wales, 
and  unable  to  speak  any  language.  From  that  time  the  title 
has  always  been  conferred  upon  the  eldest  aon  of  the  sovereign. 

Printing  Sachine.  Townsend  says  that  the  first  ^heet  printed 
by  machinery,  ever  piibliahed,  was  the  Sheet  H  of  the  number  of 
the 'Annual  Register'  for  April  1811.  This  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  printed  by  steam  power.  The  'Times'  newspaper  of  Tuesday,  fl 
November  29,  1814,  in  its  'leader'  says: — 'Onr  journal  of  this  ^ 
day  presents  to  the  public  the  pnicticjil  re-'^ult  of  the  gifatest  im- 
provemont  connected  with  printing  since  the  discoveiy  of  the  art 
itself.  The  reader  of  thb  paragraph  now  holds  in  his  hand  one  of 
the  many  thousand  impi-essiona  of  the  "  Timea  "  newspaper  which 
were  taken  off  last  night  by  a  mechanical  apparatus.  A  system  of 
machinery,  almost  organic,  h.TS  been  devised  and  arranged  which, 
while  it  relieves  the  human  frame  of  its  most  laborious  efforts  in 
printing,  far  exceeds  all  human  powers  in  rapidity  and  despatch. 
That  the  magnitude  of  the  invention  may  be  justly  appreciated  by 
its  effects,  we  shall  inform  the  public  that,  after  the  letters  are 
placed  hy  the  comi>ositors,  and  enclosed  in  what  is  called  the  forme, 
little  more  remains  for  man  to  do  than  to  attend  upon  and  wat«h 
this  unconscious  agent  in  its  operations.  The  machine  is  then 
merely  supplied  with  pa])cr;  itself  places  the  forme,  inks  it,  ad- 
justs the  paper  to  the  forme  newly  inked,  stamps  the  sheet,  and 
gives  it  foiih  to  the  hands  of  the  attendant,  at  the  same  time  with- 
drawing the  forme  for  a  fresh  coat  of  ink,  which  itself  again 
distribut.'s,  to  meet  the  ensuing  sheet  now  advancing  for  impres- 
sion ;  and  the  whole  of  these  complicated  acts  is  peiformed  with 
such  a  velocity  and  simnltaneousness  of  movement  that  no  less 
than  eleven  hundred  sheets  are  improssed  in  one  liour.'  The  first 
book  printed  by  steam  waq  Dr.  EJliotson's  edition  of  '  Blumon- 
hach's  Physiology  '  which  was  publisjied  in  1817. 

Printing  on  China  and  Earthenware.  '  It  la  usually  said  that 
printing  on  china  was  invented  by  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcester ;  but 
we  believe  it  to  have  been  first  done  from  copper  plates  by  Sadlw, 
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in  HarriDgton  Street,  Liverpool,  where  Wedgwood  sent  his  to  be 
printed/ — FairhoU. 

Probate  of  a  Will.  Exhibiting  a  will  before  the  properly  ap- 
pointed officer,  and  obtaining  an  office  or  proved  copy,  is  called 
obtaining  probtite.  The  original  will  is  retained  in  the  registry  of 
the  court,  and  the  executors  act  on  the  authority  of  the  proved  copy. 
Any  person,  on  payment  of  a  shilling,  can  see  an  official  copy  of 
the  will  at  the  registry  office. 

Proctor.  Over  the  door  of  Watts's  Hospital  at  Eochester, 
celebrated  by  Dickens  in  the  *  Seven  Poor  Travellers,'  is  an  in- 
scription setting  forth  that  travellers,  *  not  being  rogues  or  proc- 
tors,* can  have  for  one  night  only  'lodging,  entertainment,  and  four- 
]^«enco  each.'  Many  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  why  such 
i*espectable  persons  as  the  lawyers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
should  be  associated  with  rogues  in  the  disqualification  mentioned, 
and  much  wit  hi\s  been  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  the  l^al 
gentlemen  in  question.  All  this  trouble  might  have  been  avoideil 
if  it  had  been  known  that  a  *  proctor '  was  *  a  person  appointed  to 
beg  or  collect  alms  for  lepers,  or  bedridden  persons.'  An  Act  of 
Edward  I.  sanctioned  the  employment  of  such  persons;  but  by 
another  Act  (39  Elizabeth)  *  proctors  or  patent  gatherers  for  ...  . 
hospitals  *  were  declared  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The  term  proc- 
tor is  now  altogether  obsolete,  as  the  designation  borne  till 
lately  by  ecclesiastical  lawyers  has  been  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Pro£EUie,  from  the  Latin  pro,  before  or  in  the  precincts  of,  and 
famim,  a  temple. 

Prog  is  the  English  form  of  the  Danish  prakker^  from  the 
verb  prakke,  to  beg.  In  Dutch  pragcJier  is  a  beggar.  Prog  is 
therefore  the  collection  of  scraps  which  a  beggar  collects. 

Programme,  from  the  Greek  word  programma,  meaning  a 
law  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  Athenian  senate,  but 
which  was  exposed  upon  a  tablet  for  inspection  before  being 
j)roposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  for  confirmation 
as  law. 

Progress,  as  a  verb.  This  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an 
Americanism,  but  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton: — 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 
That  silently  doth  prognss  on  thy  cheeks. 

'  A'.  John,  act  V.  sc.  2. 

'In  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless 
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and  irrevoluble  larcle  of  eternity.' — Milton's  Jii/omiatum  in  Eng- 

Fronoonce.  In  Bome  parts  of  Amanea,  particuliu-ly  m  Kao- 
tuckot,  they  use  this  word  ia  the  sense  of  perform,  prove,  tui-n 
out,  fulfil  exjKictationa,  Ik.;  e.g.  'How  does  your  new  horse 
pronoutiee  1 ' 

Prool  There  are  two,  almost  con  trad  ictorj-,  senses  in  which 
this  word  can  be  properly  used.  A  proof  may  be  a  trial,  as  il 
printer's  pi-oof  or  the  trial  of  n  gun  at  a  proof-hoUse  ;  or  it  may 
signify  the  evidence  which  renders  a  truth  certttin  or  that  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  '  Proof  and  evidence  are  constantly  used 
(in  law)  as  synonymous,  and  are  sometimes  so  treated  id  the  books. 
Properly  speaking,  however,  evidence  is  only  the  medium  of  prciof ; 
proof  is  the  effect  of  evidence.' — BuitUI. 

Proportion  of  Cash  Payments.  The  proportion  of  actual  cash, 
and  cvoi  of  bank  notes,  used  in  large  mercantile  transactions  ia 
80  small  as  to  nppear  utt«rly  insignificant.  In  the  'Statistical 
JouruAl'  for  September  18C5  Sir  John  Lubbock  published  some 
particulars  concerning  the  business  of  hia  bank  during  the  last  few 
days  of  1 80 1.  Tmnsactions  to  the  amount  of  23,000,000/.  were 
effected  by  the  xma  of  coin  and  documents  in  the  following  pro- 
portions :-  — 

Chraiica  nml  Bills  pujwd  through  the  Cknriog  House        .     70'8 

Clieiiuci  nud  Dills  not  eleared Z3-a 

Bunk  of  Enylund' nolea 6  0 


The  sums  of  money  paid  in    by  town  customers  amounted    i 
19,000,000^.,  and  when  analysed  gave  the  following  resultii  :— 


Oicqu™  ana  Ril 
Hank  uf  Knirlnu 


Propriety  oiigin;illy  hail  the  moaning  which  we  now  attach  to 
the  word  property.  Clarendon  says,  '  They  compounded  with  Sir 
Nichohis  L'rispe  for  his  propriety  in  the  fort  and  castle.' 

Prose  is  the  antithesis  of  verse  or  metre,  not  of  poetry.  Poetry, 
according  to  Hogg,  is  'impassioned  prose.'     There  is  often  much 
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poetry  in  prose,  but  prose  cannot  exist  in  verse,  although  much 
verse  is  prosaic  in  the  sense  of  being  dull. 

Pro  tempore.  This  is  a  Latin  phrase,  meaning — for  the  time ; 
temporarily;  for  the  present;  until  something  is  permanently 
settled.     It  is  pronounced  pro  tem-po-re. 

Protestant.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Protest  sent  by 
the  Convention  of  the  States  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  the 
Council  of  Constance.  The  original  document  is  in  possession  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  who  acquired  it  in  1657.  A  copy  of  the 
Protest  is  in  Maitland's  *  History  of  Edinburgh/  pp.  371-72. 

Proven.  In  the  Scottish  criminal  law  the  jiuy  can  return 
a  verdict  of  *  not  proven/  which  legally  acquits  the  prisoner. 
Morally  it  is  not  so  complete  a  clearance  as  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  'There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  not  proven  and 
disproven.' — Chalmers, 

Proverbs.  Proverbs  are  short  sententiovis  sayings,  generally 
embodying  some  frugal  or  prudent  maxim.  They  have  been 
variously  defined  by  men  of  all  ages.  Thus  Aristotle  says  they 
are  '  remnants  which  on  account  of  their  shortness  and  correctness 
have  been  saved  out  of  the  wreck  and  ruins  of  ancient  philosophy.' 
Agricola  describes  them  as  '  short  sentences,  into  which,  as  in  i*ules, 
the  ancients  have  compressed  life.'  Cervantes,  with  his  usual 
terseness,  describes  them  as  *  short  sentences  drawn  from  long  ex< 
perience.'  Howell  says  their  characteristic  qualities  are  'sense, 
salt,  and  shortness.'  Lord  Bacon  calls  them  '  the  genius,  wit,  and 
spirit  of  a  nation  * ;  and  Earl  Eussell  called  them  *  the  wisdom  of 
many  and  the  wit  of  one.*  In  1  Kings  iv.  32,  we  are  told  that 
Solomon  'spake  three  thousand  proverbs.'  Most  of  these  must 
have  been  lost,  for  all  that  are  now  attributed  to  him  are  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  *  thousand  and  five '  songs  men- 
tioned in  the  same  verse  we  have  only  the  book  of  Canticles  and 
the  123rd  Psalm. 

Prude  is  a  French  word  signifying  prudent  or  virtuous ; 
pruVhomme  being  a  man  of  coiu'age  and  probity.  In  English 
prude  is  always  used  in  a  low  sense,  meaning  an  over-scrupulous 
woman,  one  who  hypocritically  afiects  coyness  and  superior  delicacy 
of  manners  or  speech. 

Prune.  Birds  are  said  to  prune  their  fcithers  when  they 
clean  and  adjust  them  with  the  beak«  It  is  sometimes  written 
preen. 


Pfiming,  Lopping.  A  tree  is  proned  by  lieing  deprived  of  somo 
of  ita  branches  in  order  to  give  greater  vitality  to  the  remainder. 
Thua  an  apple  tree  i»  pruueti  so  tbat  the  br&nches  that  are  leftmny 
bo  more  fruitful.  Lopping  is  where  tbe  branches  are  cut  off  to  lie 
Bold,  In  the  Bouth  of  England  elm  treea  are  regularly  lopped, 
leaviui;  the  tree  at  certain  times  little  more  than  a  central  shaft 
with  the  '  crop  '  at  the  top.  When  timber  ti'eea  arp  sold  for  the 
pui'po:^  of  felling,  the  pni'choser  b:u>gnin3  to  take  them  with  or 
without  tho  '  lop  and  crap  '  as  loay  be  agreed  upon. 

Pryze.  To  pryzo  or  prize  is  a  verb  used  by  English  mechanics 
for  lifting  or  raising  with  a  lever,  na  '  I^et  u8  prize  it.'  It  is  pei^ 
haps  a  contraction  of  iipriise  or  upraise.  The  Americans  have 
coined  ii  noHU  from  tfie  verb ;  with  them  a  lerer  is  a  pry. 

Psalms.  Tlie  PsaJmn  in  the  Prayer-book  were  trnnslated  in 
ir.33.  Those  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  in  the  venr 
IGli. 

Pialm  CV.  28.  .Tlie  Prayei'-book  and  the  authorised  edition 
of  the  Biblo  give  directly  contradictory  readings  of  a  portion  of 
this  verse.  The  first  hna,  '  And  they  were  not  obedient  unto  liLs 
word.'  The  Bible  has,  '  And  they  rebelled  not  against  his  wonl.' 
Tbe  explanation  is  that  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  the  translators  of 
the  Prayer-book  version,  understood  the  words  to  apply  to  the 
Egyptians,  while  the  later  translator  rendered  them  as  applicable 
to  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  Prayer-book  version  is  probably  cor- 
rect, 

Pnblicait.  The  term  publican,  which  in  the  New  Testament 
is  nearly  always  used  in  connection  with  sinnere — '  publicans  and 
sinners ' — meant  a  low  and  unscrupulous  chisa  of  persons  who 
paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  Roman  Government  for  the  privilege  of 
oollecting  the  taxes  in  ccrtiiin  defined  districts.  They  were  of  tbe 
most  degraded  class,  and  tlicir  extortions  and  cruelties  made  them 
most  unpopular.  We  have  no  word  in  our  language  to  express 
tbe  combined  loathing,  fear,  nnd  hatred  with  which  the  publicans 
were  regarded  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

Hotten'a  '  Histoiy  of  Signboards '  men- 
i  and  Sugar-loaf '  at  Kidderminster,  and 
says  it  was  '  the  grocers'  sign.'  The  house  in  question  is  at 
Francbe,  two  miles  from  Kidderminster,  and  its  sign  represents 
three  golden  crowns  and  a  sugar-loaf,  but  ther*  is  litUe  doubt  that 
originally  it  meant  tbe  Papal  tiara,  a  iriple-crowued  mitre,  vhich, 
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to  the  rustic  mind,  would  doubtless  suggest  the  name  by  which  the 
house  is  now  known. 

Fablishment.  In  the  *  Laws  of  Massachusetts  *  the  publica- 
tion of  the  banns  of  marriage  is  called  the  *  publishment.*  In  one 
of  the  statutes  it  is  ordered  that  *  Any  persons  desiring  to  be 
joined  in  maniage  shall  have  such  their  intention  published  .... 
or  posted  up  by  the  clerk  of  each  town,  and  a  certificate  of  such 
publishment ....  shall  be  produced  as  aforesaid  previous  to  their 
man-iago.* 

Fadding-time.  Formerly  all  English  dinners  commenced  with 
pudding,  as  they  still  do  in  i-emote  districts.  Hence  pudding-time 
meant  dinner-time.  A  foi-eigner  who  in  the  seventeenth  century 
visited  England  and  published  his  experiences  in  French  at  the 
Hague,  in  1698,  speaks  enthusiastically  of  English  puddings.  *0h,' 
says  he,  *  oh,  what  an  excellent  thing  is  an  English  pudding  !  To 
come  at  pudding-time  is  a  proverbial  phra««,  meaning  to  come  at  the 
happiest  moment  in  the  world.  Make  a  puddin^^  for  an  English- 
man and  you  will  regjile  him,  be  ho  where  ho  will.* 

Puisne,  i.e.  junior  (fi-om  the  Fi'cnch ;  literally  mice  horn),  is 
only  applied  in  its  original  sense  to  the  junior  jiidgas.  It  is  in  all 
other  senses  degraded  to  l)uny,  which  signifies  immature,  ill-grown, 
ill-developed,  or  misshapen. 

Pullen.  This  is  an  Old  English  name  for  poultry,  still  used  in 
the  noi-th.  The  word  is  often  met  with  in  old  writers,  as  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *  Scornful  Lady,'  act  v.  sc.  2,  *  She  can 
do  pretty  well  in  the  pastry,  and  knows  how  pullen  should  be 
crammed.*  The  word  seems  to  be  the  Norman  poule,  a  hen,  and 
the  Old  English  plural  terminal  «i,  poulen  being  equivalent  to 
poules  or  hens.  We  still  have  the  diminutive  pullet,  a  small 
hen. 

Pulpit.  In  the  *  New  World  of  Words,'  a  dictionary  issued 
in  169G,  a  pulpit  is  defined  to  be  'the  place  upon  which  the 
comedians  acted.*     The  Latins  called  their  stjige  pulpiium, 

Pampemickel  is  the  rye  bread  used  by  the  Westphalian 
peasants,  which  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  The  loaves  are  sometimes  60  lbs.  in  weight.  The 
name  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  saying  of  a  French  cavalry 
soldier,  who  rejected  the  bread  i^'ith  disgust,  saying  it  was  only 
hon  pour  Nicolas — that  is,  fit  or  good  for  Nicholas,  his  horse. 

G  G  2 


4>kait.'     __ ^_ 

•  wori  «•  eonmaa  «U  onr  Kanpa  Co  «g^8^  *  om^  ar  bancL 
TtDldL     Tliia  MffuUr  ftriaiitmL,  aeear^af  to  3fr.  BUnekaid, 
oril^iMlKl  {n  BD  filn  cf  Mr.  WOUauB  l^M,  a  priator  tn  Ctatm 
tVftfrt,   wFm  propoaeJ  to  Mr,  H«iir7  SUvbr*  thai  tber  AaM 
Mntlj' aUrt  >  ftnnic  pi(nr.     M»jK.-.-  '.  ^r.r'^  L  .:.  a  u 

likrij  to  bo  nf  (rr«fit  wrrrioe,  and  tli-  ■  ■■".•* 

it.    i>fi.,.rt,  Ml  i..  will.  t).P  i.i«.,  ■.:  "     ,  r.  :.■!- 

l/iir((li  ''anlli:'  f>;[niiri  (Ir<;»r  up  the  pnj6|)tctQa.  The  name  fixed 
u\iim  wan' 'fUii  Vmniy  D'lK  with  Comic  Tales.'  At  a  suhaajnent 
UuvdiitK  nt  I/ihI'h  iilfjt^,  wiirin  ooe  ineiitioaed  Punch,  anil  thei«  was 
II  j'ikii  al^i'iit  t)ie  ijunim  in  it.  Mayhew  caught  the  idea,  and 
milwl  out  iimUritly,  '  A  kooI  thou(,'lit ;  we'll  call  it "  Punch." '  The 
iiiiw  tintiio  wnM  iLihijiUid  liy  acclamsition,  and  the  first  number  ap 
)iHiml  ill  July  IHII.  Although  j>0]wlar  at  first,  it  was  soon  in 
iliUli'iilti'M,  lit  which  time  it  wan  bought  b;  Bnulbury  and  Erans, 
liiiil  liitM  ivintiniind  itH  marvellously  successfnl  aireer  ever  since. 
Tim  lnt<i  Henry  Majhew  told  the  compiler  of  this  book,  in  the  yiw 
1  H'lri  Ihiil  h<i  ofiKirifttcd  not  only  the  pajicr  itself,  but  its  name. 

Punch  Uld  Judy.  Tlmre  is  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of 
PiiiicU  nnil  Judy  in  to  Im  found  in  some  early  njyatery  play,  and 
thitl  th«  nhaiiicUTHui'iffiuitlly  represented  Pontius  Pilate  tind  Judas. 
K<mu<,  howi-vor,  liiivii  di-rivcd  Juily  from  Giudei,  the  Jews.  It  w»s 
liitiiiiliicinl  iiiUi  Knghiiid  iilx>ut  1060  by  an  Itdinn,  who  erected  a 
iHHith  niiL)'  riiikrinj;  ('iihvi  for  ita  pci-formance.  Tlie  parish  books 
of  Ht.  Miti'tiii'N  in- tbi>- Fields,  which  contain  the  name  of  evwy 
lioiiHohohliT  froiii  the  time  of  Quocn  Eli/.ibeth,  show  that  a  rental 
wiM  pilid  to  the  Overseers  for  the  land  on  wliich  the  booth  was 
ptwt""!.  Tim  oiitiy  in  tho  book  ci-edita  the  nioney  as  received  from 
'  Puiu'hiiH'Uo,"  Mr.  J.  Payne  tV)lIiur  ivi-ote  a  history  of  Punch  and 
Judy. 

PunotUition.  Poiiits  or  stops  ai-o  sftid  to  have  b«en  first 
UBod  by  Ariitophanes,  tho  Creek  grammai-ian ;  but  the  nuxkn 
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system  of  punctuation  was  devised  by  Aldo  Manucci  (Manutius), 
a  learned  printer,  who  lived  at  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Timperley  says  that  the  colon  (:)  was  first  used, 
but  sparingly,  in  a  black-letter  edition  (1550)  of  Bale's  '  Actes  of 
English  Votaries/  but  in  Elyot's  *  Governor '  (1580)  it  is  frequently 
used.  He  also  says  that  the  note  of  admiration  (!)  was  first  used 
in  Edward  VI.'s  Catechism. 

Foi^'ab  or  Fm^jaub.  This  great  Indian  territoiy  derives  its 
name  from  two  Persian  words,  signifying  five  rivers.  The  five 
affluents  of  the  Indus  which  give  rise  to  the  name  are  the  Jhelum^ 
the  Chenab,  the  Kavi,  the  Beas,  and  the  Sutlej. 

Funning.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  seems,  was  not  the  author  of  the 
saying,  '  He  who  would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket.'  In  the 
'Public  Advertiser'  newspaper,  January  12,  1779,  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  origin  of  the  saying : — '  The  aversion  which 
Dennis  bore  to  a  pun  is  well  known.  Purcell  and  Congreve  going 
into  a  tavern,  by  chance  met  DenriLs.  After  a  glass  or  two  had 
passed,  Purcell,  having  some  private  business  with  Congreve, 
wanted  Dennis  out  of  the  room,  and,  knowing  no  way  more  effec- 
tual than  punning,  began  to  pull  the  bell.  No  one  appearing  in 
answer,  he  put  his  hand  under  the  table,  and  looking  full  at  Dennis 
said,  "  I  think  this  table  is  like  the  tavern."  "  How  so  1"  said 
Dennis.  "  Why,"  said  Purcell,  **  l)ecause  there's  never  a  dravoer 
in  it."  *  The  witticism  had  the  desired  effect,  for  Dennis  started 
up  and  left  the  room,  saying  that  any  man  who  would  make  such 
an  execrable  pun  would  pick  his  pocket,* 

Funt.  Tlie  name  of  this  convenient  boat  for  angling  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  pons,  a  bridge.  The  French  originated  the 
name  pmitoon,  which  now  in  most  European  languages  signifies 
flat-)x)ttomed  vessels  used  for  making  temporary  bridges  for  mili- 
tary puqjoses.  Our  word  punt  is  a  contraction  of  pontoon, 
which  vessel  it  resembles  in  its  shape. 

Fapil.  Tlio  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  a  fatherless  child, 
either  boy  or  girl. 

Fnppy  originally  meant  a  puppet  or  doll.  The  French  still 
say  jwupee  for  a  doll.  The  Dutch  have  pop  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  in  the  Magyar  language  huba  is  a  doll.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  a  young,  conceited,  over-dressed  young  man  is  called  puppy. 
The  term  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  young  dog. 

1  *  Prawer  *  in  those  days  was  e<|aiTaleDt  to  the  modem  term '  waiter.* 


i 


PnTOhase.  This  word  was  anciently  of  wider  significance  thtui 
iw.  It  was  frequently  used  in  the  seuae  of  acquire,  and  evem  to 
Bignify  strong  desire.  Shakespeare  ban,  'Your  accent  is  something 
finer  than  you  could  purchase  in  bo  remote  &  dwelling,'  Boniers 
tells  ua  that  '  Diike  John  of  Brabant  purchased  greatly  thiit  tbe 
Earl  of  Flandeiii  should  have  his  daughter  in  marriage ' ;  and  tbfl 
Scottish  metrical  version  of  Psalm  Ixxsiv.  3  runs  thus ; — 

Behold  the  sparrair  llailetU  out 

A  houi?  wherein  to  nsf, 
Tbs  ii^nlloii  also  for  faer^df 

Uatb  purchai^iril  a  nest. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  jilay  of  '  The  Fox,'  makes  Voljiono  Bay,  '  I 
glory  more  in  the  cunning  purchase  [Le.  ncqiithition]  of  my  wcaIUi 
than  in  the  glad  poesessiou  of  it.'     In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'a    h 
'  Coxcomb,'  Dorothy,  meditating  a  theft,  says,  '  I'll  be  hanged  V 
befoi-e  I  stir,  witliout  moiuu  purchitMe.' 

Puritans.  This  waa  the  name  by  which  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England  were  known  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  first  two  Stuarts.  Fuller  tells  us  that  tho  name  was  fii-at 
applied  to  them  alxiut  the  year  1564. 

Purity.  '  Purity  b  the  feminine,  truth  the  masculine  of 
honour.  By  the  ancients  courage  waa  i-egnrded  as  the  main  part 
of  virtue ;  by  us,  though  I  hope  we  are  not  less  bravOj  juirity  is  so 
regarded  now.' — Jfnre. 

Parlien,  land  formerly  part  of  a  royal  foi-cst,  hut  scjiai-dtod 
from  it  by  I'oads  or  walks  for  pei-amb illation  [pouraUit),  and  laade 
pure  or  free  from  tho  laws  of  the  forest. — BiirrUl,  London  Ency. 

Purveyor.  Beeently  it  has  become  common  for  retnilers  to 
style  themselves  '  purveyoi-s.'  A  fishmonger,  ashamed  of  the  good 
old  woi-d  '  monger,'  is  now  a  '  purveyor  of  fish ' !  and  a  butcher  is  a 
'purveyor  of  meat'!  This  use  of  the  word  is  incorrect.  A  pur- 
veyor is  strictly  an  officer  who  under  the  law  of  purvey  had  the 
right  of  buying  provisions  for  the  king's  honseheld  at  prices  fixed 
by  himself,  and  also  of  impi'essing  tho  cariiagea  and  horses  of  sub- 
jects to  do  the  king's  business  on  the  public  roads.  A  purveyor, 
therefore,  is  one  who  buys  for  the  king,  not  a  seller  to  the  public. 
The  only  portion  of  tho  law  of  purvey  now  in  \ise  is  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  billet  soldiers  upon  innlceepCTS,  who  are  compelled 
by  law  to  supply  food  and  lodgings  for  soldien  and  their  horses  at 
HIBtes  of  jmy  fixod  by  the  State, 
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Fu88.  This  common  term,  used  in  England  when  calling  a 
catj  or  when  fondling  or  caressing  one,  is  the  ancient  Gaelic  and 
modern  Irish  name  for  the  animal,  who  in  those  languages  would 
be  called  '  a  pussJ  In  England  the  hare  is  often  called  '  puss.'  The 
origin  of  the  application  of  the  name  to  so  different  an  animal 
from  that  to  which  it  legitimately  belonged  canies  us  back  nearly 
to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  At  that  time^  and  for  two 
or  three  generations  afterwards,  the  fashionable  language  among 
the  upper  classes  in  England  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Norman- 
French.  Amongst  those  who  spoke  pure  Latin,  the  hare  was 
called  by  its  Latin  name,  lepusy  which  was  perfectly  correct.  Others, 
probably,  who  spoke  a  jumble  of  both  languages,  took  the  word 
to  be  Norman,  and,  supposing  the  first  syllable  to  be  the  article  le^ 
converted  Upiis  into  lepuss. 

Putting  in  the  Stocks.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  few  hamlets 
or  villages  without  a  pair  of  stocks,  in  which  minor  offenders,  such 
as  drunkards  or  abusive  i>ersons,  were  sometimes  condemned  to 
sit  for  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  offence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  These  stocks  were 
strongly  fixed  to  the  earth,  and  consisted  of  a  framework  of  wood 
opening  horizontally,  and  having  apertures  for  the  ankles  of 
offenders,  who  sat  on  a  stool  with  their  legs  through  the  openings, 
the  framework  being  securely  locked.  The  *  Leeds  Mercury  *  for 
April  14,  1860,  mentions  that  on  the  previous  Thursday  one 
John  Gambles,  of  Stanningly  (Pudsey),  sat  in  the  stocks  from 
two  to  eight  o'clock,  having  been  convicted  of  Sunday  gambling. 
This  was  probably  the  last  occasion  of  the  use  of  this  ancient 
instrument  of  punishment. 

Putting  Sweet  Herbs  in  Linen  Presses.  The  custom  of  put- 
ting lavender  and  other  scented  herbs  into  linen  presses  and  other 
places  containing  clothing  is  an  old  one.  In  Genesis  xxviL  27, 
we  are  told  that  Isaac,  when  old  and  blind,  '  smelled  the  smell  of 
[Jacob's]  raiment,'  which  he  compared  to  *  the  smell  of  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.'  Hebecca  had  evidently  perfumed 
the  clothes  of  her  favourite  son  with  sweet-smelling  herbs. 

Pyramids.  The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  near  Cairo,  in 
Egjq^t,  is  763  feet  square,  so  that  it  covers  a  space  of  nearly  13 
acres.  Its  height  is  480  feet,  or  115  feet  higher  than  the  cross  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  Sir  William  Tite  says  that  it 
consumed  nearly  ninety  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  could 
not  be  built  in  the  present  day  for  less  than  thirty  millions 


Bterlin^.  But  even  this  vaitt  structure  is  outdone  in  its  ai-ea  by  tlwl 
pyramid  of  ChotnU  iu  Mexico,  wliose  tiiden  niv  1,423  feet,  ot  t 
nearly  double  the  lengtb  of  those  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  ThflJ 
forin,  however,  being  truncated,  the  height  is  only  127  feet. 
its  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Quetzal  con.  tl,  the  God  of  the  Airil 
The  hose  of  the  pj-ramid  covei-a  iin  area  of  nearly  50  acrea. 


Q.  The  tmme  of  this  letter  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tha 
Fi'etich  word  queue,  a  tail ;  its  form  being  that  of  the  letter  O  witii 
a  tail.  J 

QuBOk  Boctor.     A  conuption  of  the  term  '  quake  doctor,'  or* 
aitiie  dtX'tiiv.     The  ague  being  known  iis  the  cjuaku,  and   iii  ft'nny 
countries  being  generally  treated  by  ignorant  pei-sons,  who  pro- 
fpKsetl  to  cliariu  away  the  disease,  the  term  *  quake  doctor '  ai-ose, 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  quack  doctor. 

Quad  is  a  conti'action  of  quadrangle.  In  some  of  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  the  students,  when  guilty  of  minor  oiTences,  are  for  a  cer- 
tain specified  time  not  allowed  to  leave  tlie  college  pi-ecincts.  They 
may  not  pass  beyond  the  quad  or  quadrangle.  Hence  to  be  '  in 
quEid '  is  equivalent  to  being  a  prisoner. 

fttUtdrille.  A  game  at  faids  similar  to  whist  was  fonnerly 
known  by  this  name.  It  was  played  with  forty  cai-ds  only,  the 
tens,  nines  and  eights  being  thrown  out.  It  was  a  ]KipuW  game 
about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Geoi'ge  III. 

Quadrilles.  The  popular  dance  so  called  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1813.  The  first  qjiadiille 
danced  at  Almack's  was  in  1815.  Captain  Gronow  has  recorded 
the  names  of  those  who  dnnced  tlio  fii-st  set  Tliey  were  Lady 
Jersey,  Lady  Harriet  Butler,  Lady  y«pan  Ryder,  and  Miss  Mont> 
gomery.  Their  partnoi-s  were  the  Count  St.  Aldegonde,  Mr. 
Montgomciy,  Mr.  Montague,  and  Charles  Staiidish. 

Quaint.  This  word,  which  is  now  limited  to  the  mcanug  of 
odd,  curious,  cf  unusual,  liad  a  very  wide  range  of  signification 
three  or  four  centuries  ago.  '  Whatever  things  were  agreeable, 
elegant,  clever,  neat,  trim,  eracious,  pretty,  amiable,  taking,  affable, 
proper,  spruce,  handsome,  nappy,  knowing,  dodgy,  cunning,  artful, 
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gentle,  prudent,  wise,  or  discreet,  were  included  under  this  compre- 
hensivo  word.' — Earle,  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  p.  343. 
Thus  Shakespeare,  in  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ' : 

IJut  for  a  line,  quaint,  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  of  it. — Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing. — Taming  of  the  Shrew,  activ.  sc.  3. 

And 

'Tis  vile,  unless  it  be  quaintly  ordered. — Mercliant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Quakers.  This  name  was  originally  applied  by  a  Derby  magis- 
trate to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  because  George 
Fox,  the  founder,  admonished  him  and  those  present  to  tremble 
at  the  name  of  the  Lord. — Haydn. 

Quality.  The  common  people,  particularly  in  Ireland,  speak 
of  the  upper  classes  as  '  the  quality.'  Almost  all  our  titles  of  re- 
spect come  from  qualities,  as  majesty,  highness,  excellency,  worship 
(worthship),  grace,  honour,  <fec. 

Quandary,  a  puzzle  or  perplexity,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
French  Qu^en  dirai-je  ? — ^\Vhat  shall  I  say  of  it  1 

Quarrel.  This  word  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
reason  for,  an  excuse.  Lord  Bacon  says :  *  Wives  are  young  men's 
mistresses,  companions  for  middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses. 
So  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  he  will.'--- 
Essay  VIIL  Ilolinshed  has,  *  He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel 
to  attack  him.' 

Quarry.  *  Tlie  excavation  from  which  stone  is  extracted  is 
termed  a  quany,  because  there  stones  are  quadrated  ^French 
qtutrre),  squared  or  formed  into  rectangular  blocks.' — Tomhnson. 

Quarry,  as  applied  to  game,  or  anything  else  pursued.  This 
word,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  at  first  the  Norman-French  curee, 
which  signifies  the  offal  portions  of  the  slain  deer,  kc,  given  to  the 
hounds.  The  meaning  it  bears  now — the  living  object  of  pursuit — 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Sjwnser,  who,  in  the  'Faery 
Queeno,*  says  (vi.  2,  20)  : 

Whilst  they  together  for  the  quarry*  strove. 

Quarry.  This  is  a  name  given  to  the  small  diamond-shaped 
panes  of  glass,  formerly  in  general  use  for  windows.  As  Jean 
Quai  r6  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  patent  for  making  window-glass  in 
England  (temp.  2  Eliz.,  a.d.  1567),  it  seems  probable  that  these 
panes  of  glass  were  called  after  his  name.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  they  were  anciently  called  '  quarries '  from  the  Latin  quadra^ 
a  square.  The  name  is  now  confined  to  panes  of  a  lozenge  or  dia- 
mond shape. 


Anort,    from  the   Lutio  quarUia,  a  fourth.     A  qitart  J 
fourtb  part  of  a.  gallon. 

Qaarter  (in  \yar).  To  give  qunrtei'  to  a  prisoner  is  to  send  hia 
to  the  rear  to  be  lodged  and  fed  by  the  captors.  To  rtfuse  qfiarti 
is  to  diajxitoh  the  piisoner  without  mercy. 

Quartern  Loaf.  A  (i<urt«m  loaf  is  one  made  fi-om  the  fourti 
part  (quart*!-)  of  a  peck  of  llouf. 

ftnaasia,  a  pUnt  possessing  medicinal  virtue.^,  was  bo  nai 
fi'om  a  negro  Qtiassy,  who  first  made  it  known  to  Europeans. 

Queen.  '  It  soems  that  cumte  or  qutn,  the  original  i 
woi-d  "  queen,"  was  used  as  a  term  of  et|nality,  applied  indifferently 
to  either  mn.  In  the  ''  Norman  Chronicle"  the  historian  spoaks  of 
the  duke  and  his  quens,  meaning  peers.  A  collection  of  verecs 
written  by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  fau  oourtiers  is  mentioned  in  a 
book  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  songs  of  the  quciis  of  Anjou. 
A  jiocin  of  tliR  twelfth  cpnlufy,  in  detailing  the  iviir  cries  of  the 
French  provinces,  says : 

Aail1)iC7wr»orTlill).iut 

'■  CUniiipa;;iie  and  paaaavant "  crv.' 

Chambers' a  Journal,  Sept.  1845. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Tliis  is  the  name  given  to  a  fund  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy  of  England. 
It  is  created  out  of  the  '  firet  fruits '  and  '  tenths  '  of  all  livings, 
formerly  exacted  by  the  Pope,  but  by  Henry  VII  [,  annexed  to  llio 
Orown.  The  first  fruits  are  the  eutire  profits  of  e.  living  for  one 
year  after  the  incumbent  is  presented  to  it,  and  the  tenths  are  a 
tithe  of  the  Bubsequent  income.  Tliese,  however,  ai*  calculated  on 
the  profits  of  the  living  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII.,  and  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  present  value.  By  the  Stittites  2  and  3 
Anne,c.  11,  a  Corpomtion  was  fonned  to  whom  this  income  was 
granted  for'  the  augmentation  ofthe  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy.' 
The  present  income  is  ahout  14,000/.  a  year,  from  which  grautnare 
made  to  assist  in  building  new  parsonage  houses,  or  by  making 
special  grants  of  200^.  in  cases  where  ofiei-s  of  private  benefactions 
are  made  towards  additional  endowments  on  the  condition  of 
200i.  being  added  from  this  fund.  The  Coi-jwration  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  ex  officio  niembei'^,  such  as  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  piivy  co«ncilloi«,  judges,  itc.  They  make  an  annual  rc- 
.  turn  to  Parliament  of  their  income  and  expenditure. 
I  Qneen  Victoria's  Baptismal  Names.  In  the  'Oreville 
I  Afemoii^'  published  1874,  it  is  stated  that  the  Duke  (^  Keat — the 
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Queen's  father — wished  his  daughter's  name  to  be  '  Alexandrina 
Georgiana ' ;  the  first  in  compliment  to  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  who 
was  the  sponsor ;  but  the  Prince  Kegent  objected,  stating  that  the 
name  Georgiana  could  be  second  to  none  in  this  country. 

Queer.  This  word  has  been  thought  to  have  originated  in  the 
practice  of  an  early  trader,  who  in  a  list  of  his  customers  placed 
the  word  qnccre  (enquire)  opposite  the  names  of  those  of  whose 
solvency  he  was  not  certain.  The  word  is  certainly  used  in  a 
similar  sense  to  this  day.  A  man  who  is  thought  to  bo  in  diiii- 
culties  is  said  to  be  *  in  Queer  Street.'  The  word  may,  however, 
come  from  the  German  quer,  which  means  cross,  athwart,  crooked. 

Q  in  the  Comer.  Properly  *  queue  in  the  comer.*  The  queue 
is  the  seal  affixed  to  Icgjil  documents  in  France.  They  wera 
so  called  because  they  were  formerly  attached  to  a  loop  or  tail 
(French  queue)  which  depended  from  the  parchment.  The  seal  is 
now  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  deed  itself,  but  is  still  called  the 
queue.  The  'Q  in  the  comer'  is  therefore  the  most  important  part, 
as  it  ratifies  the  whole  contents  of  the  document. 

Quick.  The  ancient  and  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  life 
or  living.  Thus  in  1  Timothy  iv.  1,  *  Who  shall  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead ; '  and  in  1  Cor.  xv.  36,  *  That  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quickened,  except  it  die.'  So  again  in  Chaucer  we  have,  *  Not 
fully  quick  nor  fully  dead  they  were.'  We  speak  of  *  cutting  to 
the  quick '  and  ,of  a  quickset  hedge,  meaning  a  living,  growing 
hedge,  in  contradistinction  to  a  fence  made  of  hewn  timber,  or  other 
material  not  having  life. 

Quid  of  Tobacco.  The  word  cuid  is  pure  Gaelic  for  a  portion ; 
some  think  this  is  the  origin  of  quid.  Others,  however,  think  that 
it  is  from  cud.     Kuminants  chew  the  cud,  sailors  chew  a  quid. 

Quid  pro  quo  (Latin).  Literally,  what  for  what.  In  English 
usage,  a  consideration.  Thus  one  may  say,  *  He  lent  me  his  horse ; 
I  wull  send  him  a  brace  of  pheasants  as  a  quid  pro  qtu),* 

Quid  rides  1  This  is  a  Latin  expression  meaning  *  Why  do  you 
laugh  ] '  It  is  pronounced  *  quid  ri-dees.'  There  is  an  old  tale  told  of 
Mr.  Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  Dublin  tobacconist,  who,  it  is  said, 
having  made  a  fortune,  was  desirous  of  a  coat  of  arms  and  a  motto 
for  the  panels  of  his  carriage.  Some  wag  suggested  '  Quid  rides  1 ' 
for  the  motto,  giving  Foot  the  Latin  pronimciation  and  meaning, 
and  it  was  adopted.  When  the  carriage  appeared  in  the  streets, 
the  people  read  the  motto  as  though  it  were  English;  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  *  Quid/  a  tobacconist, riding  ina  carriage,  created  shouts 
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of  laughter,  wliicU  Foot  attributed  to  the  Iiatin  meaniug,  quitt 
conscious  of  the  double  signification  of  the  words.  Professor  Da 
Morgan,  however,  in  'Notes  and  Queries,'  Mai-cb  1862,  say  this  is 
wrong,  and  givts,  on  the  authority  of  a  veuemble  friend  of  his,  tlis 
time  origin  of  the  story  as  follows ; — ^One  Peter  Brandon  was  » 
London  tobacco  broker  of  the  lost  century  who  became  rich  and 
gouty,  and  bought  an  old  carriage,  which  he  hiid  newly  painted. 
lie  was  a;sked  by  the  piintcr  for  his  aiiu^.  Brandon  loved  a  joke 
and  cared  nothing  for  heraldiy,  so  he  determined  to  have  some 
symbol  of  his  business  painted  on  the  panel,  but  was  at  a  loss  for 
a  motto.  One  Harry  Callender  snggested  Qtdd  rides  1  which  waa 
adopted.  Professor  De  ]Morgan  says  that  his  informant  had  seen 
the  carriage  as  a  hackney  coach  plying  in  Cbeapaide,  Htili  baWng  a 
shield  bearing  a  samplo  of  tobacco  and  the  motlo.  His  father  had 
known  Brandon,  and  he  himself  rememljered  Callender,  who  died  H 
within  the  present  century.  ™ 

Qnill  Fens.  At  first  pens  were  made  of  reeds,  and  reeds  ai-e 
btill  osed  for  the  purpose  in  some  parta  of  the  East.  The  earliest 
notice  of  quilb  is  in  a  piss^c  of  Isidore,  wlio  died  a.d.  636.  He 
mentions  as  writing  materials  reeds  and  feathers.  In  a  Latin 
poem  by  Adelmtis,  who  died  709,  allusion  is  made  to  writing  with 
ft  pelican's  quill.  Bcckmnnn  tella  us  that  Mabillon  saw  a  MS.  of 
the  Gospels  written  in  the  ninth  century,  in  which  the  Evangelists 
were  represented  with  quill  pens  in  their  hands.  Soon  after  this 
period  reeds  seem  to  have  been  discarded  in  fiivour  of  quills. 

Quinsy.  A  dangerous  su 
flammation  of  the  tonsils.  ] 
signifying  to  throttle  a  dog. 

Quintain.  '  A  sport  yet  in  nse  at  marrii^es  in  Shropshire 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  they  run  a  tilt  on  horseback  with  poles 
against  a  thick  post  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  he  who  breaks  most 
poles  ha-S  the  prize,  formerly  a  peacock,  now  a  garland.' — Uaikijs 
Dictionary,  edit,  1757.  A  quintain  was  set  up  at  the  Eyre 
Arms,  St  John's  Wood,  London,  in  1838,  by  the  Eirl  of  Eglin- 
toun.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  was  used  for  practice  by 
those  who  wei*  to  figure  at  the  celebrated  tournament  at  Eglin- 
toun  Castle  in  1839.  Louis  Na)»olcon,  afterwards  Emperor,  was 
one  of  those  who  used  the  quintain. 

Qnintal.  Tliis  is  an  old  word  signifying  a  hundredweight 
An  English  quintal  is  112  Ibti.  In  some  countries  the  quint^  ia 
100  lbs,  only.     The  word  is  used  by  Defoe  in  'Bobinson  Crusoe," 
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Quits.  This  term,  used  to  signify  that  money  matters  between 
two  persons  are  finally  adjusted,  is  probably  derived  from  an  old 
term  used  in  the  Royal  Exchequer  when  a  matter  was  balanced 
or  settled.  The  auditor,  after  giving  a  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  account  was  adjusted,  and  mentioning  the  balance  which 
was  paid,  concluded  by  writing,  '  which  sum  was  paid  in  the 
King's  Exchequer  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  as  by  the  tallie 
thereof  remayninge  may  appeare,  and  so  here  quyte.' 

Quit  Bent.  Blackstone  says  that '  a  quit  rent  is  usually  a  very 
small  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  of  manors  in  token  of  suVijection, 
and  by  the  payment  of  which  the  tenant  goes  quiet  and  fi-ee.'  In 
ancient  records  the  quit  rent  is  called  '  white  rent,'  because  it  was 
])aid  in  silver  money,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  com  rent,  which 
is  a  chief  rent,  and  was  generally  paid  in  kind. 

Qui  yivel  is  the  challenge  of  a  French  military  sentinel.  liter- 
ally it  is  *  Who  lives  1 '  but  it  is  equivalent  to  the  English  *  Who 
goes  there  V  To  be  on  the  qui-vive  means,  therefore,  to  be  on  the 
nlevt,  or  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  as  a  sentinel  does. 

Quiz.  This  word  and  all  its  derivatives  originated  in  a  joke. 
Daly,  the  manager  of  a  Dublin  theatre,  wagered  that  a  word  of  no 
meaning  should  be  the  common  talk  and  wonder  of  the  city  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Within  that  time  the  letters  quiz  were 
chalked  or  posted  on  all  the  walls  of  Dublin,  with  an  effect  that 
won  the  wager. — Smart. 

Quod,  for  saith.  This  is  really  the  Old  English  quoth.  In  the 
Anglo-Siixon  quoth  was  written  quo^^  the  t5  being  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  for  th.  The  early  printers,  having  no  type  for  f5, 
used  a  d  instead  as  being  the  nearest  in  shape,  and  so  quo6,  whicJi 
really  meant  and  was  sounded  as  quoth,  became  quod. 

Q.y.  These  letters  are  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  phrase  quod 
vide,  *  which  see.'  The  letters  ^.v.  are  often  used  in  cyclopaedias, 
«kc.  in  referring  from  one  word  to  another — for  example,  in  an 
article  on  the  partridge,  the  writer  may  say,  *  The  partridge  is  a 
species  of  game  (^.t;.)' 

Quoits.  A  game  similar  to  quoits  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  with  whom  throwing  the  dtscus  was  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment. It  was  played  at  the  Olympic  games  nearly  1,500  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  eiti.  The  discus y  however,  was  solid,  not  annular 
like  a  modem  quoit,  and  the  object  in  the  game  was  to  throw  the 
heaviest  diacua  to  the  greatest  distance.    It  was  a  game  of  strength 


ratliet'  than  sHU.    The  original  of  the  modem  quoit  was  a  hone- 
shoe.     In  some  distrtcU  the  quoit  is  still  called  the  *  shoe.' 

Quondain.  This  Anglicised  Latin  word  sigiiifiea  foimoi'ly,  an- 
ciently, heretofore.  '  My  quondam  BchoolfeUow '  means  my  school- 
fellow yciirs  ago.  Dryden  lina  '  My  quondiim  barber,'  meaning  a 
barber  he  formerly  employed.  Its  beat  English  equivalent  is  the 
compound  'aometimo' — thus,  'Richard  Whittiagton,  sometimQ 
mftyor  of  this  city.'  In  French  they  Hse  tlie  phmae  ci-<levanl,  as, 
'  Louia  Napoleon,  ci-'lewiiil  Emperor  of  the  French.' 


E 

£abbL  The  modei'uJewish  Rabbi  is  in  noway  a  priest  in  the 
sense  of  iho  Old  Testament.  Ho  belongs  hereditarily  to  no  priestly 
family,  and  all  that  id  necessary  is  tbnt  a  candiil.ite  for  the  oflic© 
should  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  college  of  It:ibbi3  that  he  is 
well  vei-sed  in  the  oi-al  and  written  law  in  all  its  boiirings.  He 
then,  receives  fi-om  them  the  degree  of  morfnu,  or  teacher.  The 
office  ot  Eabbi  carries  with  it  no  authority  except  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  few  ritual  pnintu.  He  is  aimply  the  teacher  of  the 
young,  delivers  seimons,  and  a!^sitit3  at  marriages  and  divorces. 

Babbit.  Coney  ia  the  Old  English  name  for  this  animal,  and 
the  name  for  a  younj;  coney  was  rabbit.  The  latter  word  has 
superseded  coney,  and  is  now  generic  for  coneys  of  any  age. 

£ace.  This  word,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  nationality, 
lineage,  ic,  is  identical  with  the  Spanish  raiz,  a.  i-oot;  its  origin  is 
the  Latin  radix.  The  Fi-ench  use  the  s.tnie  word  as  ourselves, 
rac^.  There  is,  however,  a  Jlmso-Gothic  woivl  rnz,  a  house,  which 
may  be  its  origin.  Wo  say  '  the  house  of  Israel,'  '  the  house  of 
Hanover,'  ic. 

Race  of  Ginger  is  a  root.  Race  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
raiz,  a  root. 

Eadical.  This  word,  .o.'i  applied  to  a  irolitical  party,  C4ime  into 
nso  in  1818,  when  Hunt,  Cirtwright,  and  others  sought  to  obtain 
a  radical  reform  in  Parliament. 

KagamnfBn.  Johnson  says,  '  From  rag,  and  I  know  not  what 
else.'  In  Dr.  Whittaker's  edition  of  '  Piers  Plowman,'  Ragamofin  is 
aiid  to  be  '  one  of  the  demons  in  hell.' 

Railway.  '  Nearly  two  centuries  before  the  introduction  of 
the  locomotive  steam-engine,  the  colliers  of  tho  North  of  England 
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made  iise  of  wooden  rails  for  the  purpose  of  reducmg  the  labour 
of  drawing  coals  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  place  of  ship- 
ment/— Tomlinson,   The  word  railway  first  appears  in  print  in  the 

*  Term  Reports/  1798,  in  a  report  of  an  appeal  against  a  poor-rate 
made  *  on  a  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate  at  Wallsend,  and  leading 
from  a  colliery  there  to  the  river  Tyne,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that  *  the 
appellants  ....  put  and  placed  sleepers,  or  dormant  timbers,  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  sleepers,  or  dormant  timbers, 
they  affixed  rail  ways,  or  waggon  ways.'  The  words  rail  and 
ways  are  printed  separately,  and  the  alternate  words  'waggon 
ways '  seem  to  show  that  the  tenn  was  a  new  one  at  the  time. 
The  term  railway  as  one  word  first  api>ears  in  the  title  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1801.  It  nms  as  follows:  'An  Act  for 
making  a  Railway  from  the  Town  of  Wandsworth  to  the  Town  of 
Croydon,  &c,*  This  was  a  railway  on  which  trucks  of  coal  and 
heavy  goods  were  drawn  by  horses  from  the  Thames.  A  similar 
railway  formerly  ran  by  the  side  of  the  coach  road  from  Gloucester 
to  Cheltenham,  and  another  from  Stratfonl-on-Avon  to  Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh.  The  first  railway  constructed  for  locomotive  power 
was  the  *  Stockton  and  Darlington,'  which  was  opened  September 
27,  1825.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  opened  September 
15,  1830.  The  first  locomotive  engine,  made  by  George  Stephen- 
son in  1824,  travelled  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  In  1829 
Stephenson  produced  the  Rocket,  which  travelled  nineteen  miles 
in  the  hour. 

Bailway,    Kailroad.    The  Americans  never  use  the  word 

*  railway ' ;  with  them  it  is  always  *  railroad.'  They  say  railroad 
track,  railroad  depot,  and  railroad  car  for  the  English  equivalents 
railway,  railway  station,  and  railway  carriage. 

Railway  Grease.  The  yellow  compound  used  for  lubricating 
the  axles  of  railway  carriages  is  really  a  kind  of  soap ;  a  certain 
proportion  of  soda  being  mixed  with  the  fats  and  oils,  principally 
of  vegetal  origin,  of  which  it  is  composed,  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  too  rapid  melting  which  would  ensue  but  for  this  slight 
saponification. 

Railway  Mania  and  the  *  Times.'  In  the  autumn  of  1845 
the  whole  country  went  mad  upon  the  subject  of  railway  construc- 
tion. Fresh  schemes  were  projected  daily,  and  the  *  Times '  news- 
paper came  out  as  three  whole  sheets  daily,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  filled  with  railway  advertisements.  The  advertise- 
ment receipts  for  nine  weeks  were  as  follows : — 


OrtoUr*  . 
During  the  whole  of  the  time  these  na^ificont  suniH  were  r 
into  the  'Times"  tmuiiiy,  the  leftduig  artideH  diii^  after  « 
denounceii  the  infatuation  and  foretold  the  uievitable  result.  1.^ 
continued  vintil  the  crash  came,  which  resulted  in  a.  falling  off  JU 
one  weekof  one-half  the  'Times"  receipts  from  thissouroe,  lliemdi' 
pendencG  of  the  English  pi-essneverhad  more  glorious  mouifestatiai 

Eailway  Tunnels.     The  St.  Gothanl  tunnel  is  16,280  yai 
long;   the  Motit  Cenis,    13,36-1;     the   Stanedge,    lietween    Man 
ch^ter  and  Leeda,  5,430 ;    and    the  Woodhead,  betweeu  I " 
Chester  and  Sheffield,  6,300. 

'  Bainhow '  in  Fleet  Street.  This  celebrated  taTei-n  wm  the 
second  coffee-house  started  in  Loudon.  It  was  opened  in  1630  by 
a  barber  named  Farr, 

Rainfall.  The  average  rainfall  in  different  countries,  and  even 
in  different  imrta  of  the  same  country,  varies  considerably.  Thus 
the  western  parts  of  Great  Britain  have  a  rainfall  nearly  double 
that  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln-sltire,  wliilst  in  western  mountainous 
districta  the  fall  is  sometimes  prodi^ipous.  On  December  5, 
18C3,  12j  inches  fell  at  Portree,  in  the  island  of  SItye,  in  thirteen 
houi-s;  and  on  November  27,  1845,  there  fell  at  Seathwnito,  in 
Borrowdnle,  nearly  6J  inches.  But  these  enormous  falls  have 
been  exceeded  on  the  Continent.  At  Joyeuse,  in  Fnince,  31  inches 
fell  in  twenty-two  hours,  at  Geneva  30  inches  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  at  Gibraltar  33  inches  in  twenty-six  hours.  The  enormous 
weight  of  the  water  which  descends  from  the  clouds,  even  in  dry 
dlBtiicts  such  as  London,  can  scarcely  be  believed.  In  roimd 
numbers,  every  inch  of  rainfall  represents  100  tons  per  acre,  and, 
as  the  average  fall  in  London  is  21  inches,  the  yearly  fall  per  acre 
is  2,400  tons.  The  area  of  what  is  called  '  London '  is  upwards  of 
78,000  neres,  bo  that  the  weight  of  rain  that  falls  yearly  within 
the  metropolitan  district  is  moie  than  187  milUons  of  tons.  This, 
taking  the  population  at  the  extreme  figure  of  five  millions,  would 
give  more  than  37  tons  of  water  per  annum  for  every  person, 
man,  woman,  and  cliild,  within  the  district.  In  round  numbers 
this  comes  to  al>out  30  gallons  a  day  for  each.  The  heaviest  annual 
rainfall  in  the  worhl  is  on  the  Khaaia  Hills,  in  Bengal,  where  it  is 
seldom  less  than  600  inches. 
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Raining  cats  and  dogs.  'The  male  blossoms  of  the  willow 
tree,  which  are  used  on  Palm  Sunday  to  represent  the  branches  of 
palm,  are  called  "  cats  and  do^ "  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
They  increase  in  size  rapidly  after  a  few  warm  April  showers,  and 
the  belief  formerly  prevailed  that  the  rain  brought  them.  Hence 
the  saying  to  "  rain  cats  and  dogs." ' — Notes  and  Queries.  It  may, 
however,  be  from  the  French  catadoupe,  a  waterfall. 

Bake,  in  the  sense  of  a  libertine,  is,  according  to  Kichardson, '  a 

contraction  of  rakel,  which  is  a  corruption  of  rekeles,  or  reckless.' 

Milton  spells  the  word  rakel  *  rakehell,'  and  it  was  so  used  by 

many  old  writers.   Bakchell  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French 

racailh,  a  word  signifying  the  dr^s  and  ofikl  of  society. 

And  far  away  amid  their  rakeliell  bands 

They  spied  a  lady  left  all  succourless. — Francis  Quarlet. 

There  is  still  another  probable  origin.  The  Old  English  rakel  or 
rack y I  meant  impetuous,  unbridled,  or  passionate. 

Balph  Allen,  in  the  year  1720,  made  a  contract  with  the  Post 
Office  for  improving  the  system  of  *  cross-posts,*  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  which  system  ho  agreed  to  pay  6,000/.  a  year.  It  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  Allen  made  a  fortune  of  about  half  a  million.  It  is 
mentioned  here  to  show  the  origin  of  a  line  of  poetry  which  has 
almost  become  proverbial.     Pope  says  : 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blu>h  to  tind  it  fame. 

Eamage.  This  word,  if  used  at  all  now,  is  made  identical 
with  rummage,  which,  according  to  Worcester,  means  'to  make  a 
search  by  turning  things  over.'  Swift  uses  rummage  in  this  senso 
when  he  says,  *  I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little 
Britain  and  Duck  Lane.*  '  Kamage,'  however,  in  its  primitive 
meaning  has  no  such  signification.  It  means  the  song  of  birds. 
It  comes  from  the  French  raniage,  of  which  the  primary  mean- 
ing is  a  collection  of  branches  (ra}nes)y  and  the  secondary  the 
wild  notes  that  are  sung  amongst  the  branches.  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  in  his  *  Address  to  my  Lute,*  has  : 

When  immelodious  wind^  but  made  thee  more, 
And  birdd  on  thee  their  rauiagc  did  bestow. 

Bamage  is  also  a  term  in  falconry.  Latham  says,  'Hamage  is 
when  a  hawk  is  wUde,  coy,  or  disdainfuU  to  the  man,  and  contrary 
to  be  reclamed.' — Words  0/  Art  Explained,  Chaucer  and  Donne 
both  use  ramage  in  the  sense  of  wild. 

Bamble.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  perambulo,  to 
wander  about. 
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«  the  French  ramil/e,  BCiiUi,  nffal,  dregs,  out- 
;8  of  society. 

The  modem  name  is  a  contmction  of  rnapis-berry, 
W.  Herrick  spcllH  it  '  i-espasa ' ;  Gerard  dei«ribes  it 
t  ot  'rappisbusb,  or  lundbcrrie ' ;  and  Langham,  ia 
t  HaJth,'  bays,  '  It  were  good  to  keep  some  of  the 
iB-ben'ies"  in  some  wooden  ves^^el,  aivl  to  mate  of  it, 
c," '  p.  522.  An  old  name  for  thfi  mspbeny 
'  (German  himhefre).  The  hilberry  was  called 
Iglo-Biixon  heorlfKonj),  from  the  stjig  or  hni't ;  and 
■(Wba  called  hindberry  from  the  female  of  the  eamo 

)  liqueur).     'It  is  so  called  from  the  custom  of 
1  liquors  at   the  rwtificatiuti    of  an  agreement.' — 

Tliere  are  many  words  retained  In  tlie 
ffaraiOD  of  the  Hcriptiircs  that  are  nt'vcr  met  with  els^ 
ATS  the  words  '  i-aven '  and  '  ravencr,'  in  the  sense 
1  robber.  In  Genesb  xlix,  37  we  have,  '  Benjamin 
Eavolf';  in  Ezekiel  xxii.  25  we  read  of  a  'roaring 
■  the  prey';  and  in  Psaim  xxii.  13,  David  likeiia 
Bft 'ravening  and  ixiaring  lion.'     We  still,  however, 


As  lobster  ia  a  sobriqupt  for  a  soldier  whoso 

a  at  their  first  e-^taljlinhment  about  fifty  years  ago 

«  sarcastically  called  raw  lobsters,  from  the  bliio 

f  uniform.    The  name  was  first  given  by  the  '  Weekly 

»per,  which  for  years  tried  in  vain  to  '  write  down ' 

'        o  lobster  is  dark  blue,  and  turns  red  by  being 

I  from  the  Spanish  raU,   a  root  or  foundation. 

'  i   to  root   it  up,  to  destroy  it    fi'om    its 

f'The  earliest  mention  of  a  'barber's  razor'  ia  in  the 
f  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

This  slang  expression  se^ms  to  have  been  fii-st 

Si'merica.     It  occurs  in  '  Sam  Slick,'  which    wbb    piib- 

'   than  forty  years  ago.       There  must  have  been  a 

'linat«  in  Paradise.     The   temperature  was  perfect ; 

X  bliss,  I  allot,  was  rtal  Jam  up.' — Human  Nature, 
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468  REAPING   MACHINES. 

Heaping  UacliiiieB  were  used  nearly  two  thousumd  years  a 
Pliny  the  ElJer  des>cribea  one  that  !io  saw  in  Gaul  in  the  first  o 
tury  of  oiu-  era.  He  saya  :  '  In  the  extensive  fields  in  the  lowlaiu 
of  Gaul,  machines  with  projecting  teeth  on  the  edge  are  drivt 
through  the  standing  eom  by  an  ox  yoked  in  a  reverse  position-Jl 
in  this  manner  the  e«rs  are  torn  ofl"  and  fall  into  the  van.'  Froi^ 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  ancient  machine  was  a  low  cart, ' 
into  the  shafts  of  which  an  ox  was  fastened  in  such  a  waj  na 
to  drive  the  cart  in  front  of  liim.  In  what  we  shonM  call  the  hack 
of  the  cart,  bot  which  really  went  first,  a  sort  of  close-fitting  comb 
was  Iitt«i  horizontally,  the  interaticea  of  which,  although  allowing 
the  straw  to  pass,  were  too  amfttl  for  the  eurs,  which  were  there- 
fore torn  off,  and  were  gmdtially  forced  backwurds  into  the  body 
of  the  cart.  Of  coui'se  this  process  left  the  stallcB  or  straws  stand- 
ing where  they  gi'ew,  A  machine  of  similar  construction  \n  iised 
at  the  pi-esent  day  in  Australia,  but  tho  Australian  mnchino 
thrashes  and  winnows  the  com  at  the  same  time. 

Bebec.  The  rebec  was  a  musical  instrument  having  three 
catgut  strings,  and  was  played  with  a  bow.  It  was  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  waa  common  in  Enghind  two  or 
three  centuries  ago. — ifarfs. 

And  nil  dial  ilny  In  llic  rcliw  pay 
TLicy  I'ripliikpJ  nilh  glnilwime  Kw.iiiis. 

S..11K,  TkcBrmc  01.1  O.^. 

Recherche.  This  French  word,  now  in  .such  comuion  use, 
means — much  sought  after,  choice,  luicommon. 

Receipt,  Recipe.  A  'receipt'  is  a  written  or  printed  dii-ec- 
tion  for  mixini;  or  compoiimlin;)  certjiin  naterlals  witli  .t,  view  to 
the  production  of  something ;  it  may  be  an  article  of  food,  a  com- 
pound for  personal  or  household  use,  or  a  medicine.  The  word 
'recipe'  is  only  properly  used  medically,  and  it  means  rfirec(ion» 
Jbr  taking.  Tho  symbol  H  in  a  physician's  prescription  means 
recipe,  '  take ' ;  a  similarly  formed  character  formerly  represented 
Jupiter.  In  the  '  Physical  Dictionary,'  by  Blancliard,  published 
1715,  is  the  following  ;  '  R.  Take,  which  also  represents  Jupiter's 
arms,  asif  physicians  would  firet  of  all  invoke  the  Deity,  'Tis  marked 
thus  at  the  beginning  of  a  prescription,  11 .'  The  present  form  R 
se^KOS  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  forms  ;  the  cross-stroke  in  tho 
tail  evidently  representing  a  simil.ir  stroke  in  tho  older  form  TJ, 

Recorder.  The  first  Recorder  of  London  was  Jeffrey  de 
Norton,  who  was  elected  a.d.  1298  at  a  salary  of  10^.  per 
ataiam.    The  present  Eecorder's  salary  is  understood  to  be  2,500h 
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Red  Coats  in  Himting  aro  said  to  have  been  established  by 
Henry  II.,  who  made  fox-hunting  a  royal  sport,  and  enjoined  by 
mandate  all  those  who  took  part  in  tho  sport  to  wear  the  royal 
livery. 

Red-letter  Day,  a  holiday,  a  fortunate  day.  Formerly  the 
saints'  days  kept  in  the  English  Church,  the  king's  birthday,  the 
anniversary  of  his  accession.  King  Charles's  day,  the  5th  of 
November,  <fec.  were  kept  as  holidays  at  the  Transfer  Office  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  days  on  which  they  occurred  were 
printed  in  the  almanacs  with  red  ink. 

Red  Sea.  The  English  name  '  Eed  Sea '  is  a  translation  of  the 
name  *  Sea  of  Edom '  (Edom,  red). 

Red  Snow.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  red  snow.  It  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Saussure  observed  it  in  the  Alps  in 
1760,  and  Captain  Ilos.s  found  it  extending  over  a  range  of  clifik 
on  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay  for  a  length  of  eight  miles  and  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  It  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  innumer- 
able plants  belonging  t<j  the  order  Algce,  to  which  Sir  William 
Hooper  gave  the  name  palmeUa  nivalis.  '  The  red  snow  plant,  in 
its  mature  state,  consists  of  brilliant  globules,  like  fine  gamets, 
seated  on,  but  not  immersed  in,  a  gelatinous  mass.' — Chamh,  Ency. 

Redstart.  The  Old  English  word  '  start,'  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  steort,  means,  according  to  Todd,  *  a  long  handle ;  a  tail,  as 
of  a  plough.'  This  gives  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  pretty 
bird,  the  redstart.     A  *  redstart '  is  a  bird  with  a  red  tail. 

Red  Tape.  The  use  of  red  tape  for  tying  up  papers  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  An  advertisement  in  tiie  'Public  Intelli- 
gencer,' December  6, 1658,  ofiers  a  reward  for  the  restoration  of  *  a 
little  bundle  of  papers  tied  with  a  red  tape  which  were  lost* on 
Friday  last  was  a  sevennight  between  Worcester  House  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn.'  The  term  seems  to  have  been  first  satirically  applied 
to  official  routine  by  Sydney  Smith.  Speaking  of  Sir  J.  lidackin- 
tosh  he  says,  '  What  a  man  that  would  be,  bad  be  a  pai*tic]e  of 
gall,  or  the  least  knowledge  of  the  value  of  red  tape !  As  Curran 
said  of  Grattan,  "  he  would  have  governed  the  world." ' 

Reduce,  from  the  Latin  re,  back,  and  duco^  to  lead.  It 
meant  originally  to  bring  back.  Bishop  Taylor  says, '  A  good  man 
will  go  a  little  out  of  his  road  to  reduce  the  wandering  traveller.' 


Rednctio  ad  absurdum.  This  is  a.  Latin  term  denoting  an 
argument  which  proves,  not  th<i  thing  asserted,  but  the  ubsurditj 
of  that  which  coutiadictn  it. 

Beesty  Bacon.  Grose  siiys  tbat  '  reesty  '  means  rfincid,  and  that 
it  is  '  vulgarly  pronouncpd  in  the  south  rusty,  as  rusty  bacon,'  but 
he  also  gives  '  reiiaty.'  Worc&ster  says  '  reasty  '  is  '  a  corruption 
of  rusty.'  Bishop  Hall  n'.cs  the  word  '  reeeed  '  to  express  the  ran- 
cidity of  old  bacon.  The  yellow  colour  of  smoke-dried  bacon,  so 
much  like  the  rust  of  iron,  favours  the  view  that  the  word  should 
be  rusty,  but  all  the  older  writers  use  '  rea&ty.' 

Kefectoty.  This  is  an  old  name  for  the  apartment  in  a 
monnstery  in  which  the  monks  took  tbcir  meals.  Ik  America  it 
Mguilies  ft  pubhc  eating-hoiiso  or  restaurant. 

B«^aUa.  One  scarcely  ever  takes  up  a  newspaper  cotttaimny  i 
an  account  of  processions  of  teetotallera  or  Oddiellowa  vrithoot  | 
being  told  that  the  merubera  wore  (heir  '  i-e^aiin.'  Of  course  the 
w<ii\l  menus  i\>ffal  aJornmciild.  The  ti-riii  ■  iiiaigiiiji '  .sO  ex«clly 
expressed  the  meaning  in  the  case  of  '  lodges  '  or  '  orders  '  that  it 
seems  strange  tb.'it  the  word  i-cgaliii  should  be  gradually  ousting 
it  from  use. 

Begalia  in  the  Towe~.  The  origin  of  exhibiting  the  regaha  in 
the  Tower  is  thus  reliitedin  '  Arehieologin,'  xxii.  122  :— 'He  (the 
Master  and  Treasurer  of  the  Jewel-house)  hath  a  particular  ser- 
vant in  the  Tower,  inti'usted  with  that  great  treasure,  to  whom 
(because  Sir  Gilhert  Talbot  was  retrenched  in  all  the  perquisites 
and  profits  of  his  place,  and  not  able  to  allow  him  a  competent 
folary)  his  Majesty  doth  tacitly  allow  him  that  he  shall  show  the 
Regalia  to  strangers,  which  furnished  him  with  bo  plentiful  a  livoly- 
hood  that  S''  Gilbert  Talbot,  upon  the  death  of  his  servant  there, 
had  an  offer  made  to  him  of  500  old  bi-cad  pieces  of  gold  for 
the  place,  yet  ho  first  gave  it  to  old  Mr.  Edwards  freely,  whom 
Blud  murtlipi-ed  wlien  he  attempted  to  steal  the  Crown  Globe  and 
Scepter.'     Dafed  May  20,  1030. 

Regatta.  The  word  in  the  Venetian  dialect  originally  denoted 
a  race  among  the  gondoliers,  which  took  place  annually  with  great 
solemnity.  The  word  is  now  applied  to  both  rowing  and  sailing 
matches  indiscriminately. 

Regent's  Park.  This  park  was  originally  attached  to  a  palace 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  stood  near  the  north  end  of  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Road.  About  the  yearlGOO  the  greater  portion  of  th« 
land  was  let  on  long  leases.     \Vheu  these  fell  in,  at  the  commence- 
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meut  of  the  present  century,  the  present  pai-k  was  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  was  named  after  George  lY.,  then 
Prince  Regent. 

Registration  of  Birth.  '  There  is  no  obligation  to  give  a  child 
any  name  whatever  at  the  time  of  registration,  as  the  Schedule  for 
Registrjition  of  Births  states  that  the  first  column  in  reference  to 
the  child  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  if  given* — Notes  and 
Queries,  October  29,  1864. 

Regret.  This  word  is  used  in  America  as  a  noun.  If  a  lady 
finds  that  she  cannot  accept  an  invitation  she  says,  '  I  must  send  a 
regi-et ' — meaning  a  note  regi'etting  that  she  is  compelled  to  decline. 

Regulating  Clocks.  If  a  clock  goes  too  fast,  lengthen  the 
pendulum ;  if  too  slow,  shoi-ten  it.  If  the  screw  or  nut  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  below  the  weight  or  *  bob,'  turn  it  to  the  right  if  the  dock 
be  slow,  and  to  the  left  if  it  be  fjist.     If  the  *  nut '  is  above  the 

*  bob,'  these  motions  must  be  revei-sed. 

Reigate  is  probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  nV/,  a  ridge,  and 
gate,  a  way.  This  coiTesponds  exactly  to  its  position  near  an 
opening  or  gate  through  the  rig  or  ridge  of  the  Surrey  hills.  The 
town  was  not  called  Keigate  until  about  a  century  after  the  com- 
pilation of  Domesday  Book. 

Reindeer.  Tliis  word  is  thought  by  some  to  be  from  the  Ger- 
man renn  Thier,  Jienn  is  from  the  verb  reniien,  to  nin,  and  Thier  is 
a  general  term  for  any  wild  animal.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  deor 
was  applicable  to  any  wild  quadruped.  Johnson  spells  it  raindeer^ 
but  does  not  seem  very  confident ;  but  Professor  Skeat,  in  *  Notes 
and  Queries,'  May  1,  1880,  traces  the  oiigin  to  the  Lapp  word 
reino,  pasture,  and  says  that  reindeer  is  a  compoimd,  half  Lapp 
and  half  Scandina\ian,  the  meaning  of  which  is  pastured  or 
domesticated  deer.     The  Professor  concludes  his  paper  by  saying, 

*  I  consider  this  puzzle  as  solved.* 

Relay  (of  horses  or  dogs).  This  w  not  laying  on  a  fresh  lot  of 
animals,  but  releasing  those  that  are  exhausted.  In  French 
<  chevanx  de  relais  means  horses  placed  at  certain  places  on  a  road 
for  the  ease  of  those  one  hath  already  rid  hard  on '  (Roquef). 

Relief  (in  art).  Sculptured  works  are  said  to  be  in  relief  when 
the  figui-es  project,  or  stand  out  from  the  background  or  plane  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian 
rilievo  (pronounced  reelyavo).  There  are  three  degrees  of  relief : 
bas-relief  {bassihrUievo),  in  which  the  figures  project  but  little  fit>m 


tLe Lockground,  aa  in  the  6gures  upon  ordinary  coins;  demi'relief 
(iiifzzv-rilievo),  in  whith  the  figures  project  alx)ut  one-half  their 
nntural  proportions  ;  and  Ligli  relief  {alto-rilieva),  in  whieh  the 
figures  piiyect  entirely,  being  only  nttoched  here  and  there  to  tlie 
background. 


Eelisll,  fiom  tha  French  rclec/i«r,  to  taste  anew,  "'A  »liati 
of"  is  actual  taste,  "a  reliah  for"  is  diapositiou  to  tastn.' — Siaart. 

Be-maniage  of  Widows  of  Peers.  '  If  a  woman,  noble  in  Ler 
Dwu  right,  marriea  a  commoner,  she  still  rem&iut  uobie  and  shall  >ie 
tried  by  her  peers  ;  but  if  Khe  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  tlien  by  a 
Second  marriage  with  a  commoner  aiie  losea  her  diipiitj,  for  as  by  h 
marriage  it  is  gained,  by  miuriage  it  is  also  lost.' — BlaeJat<M«,  Com*  •! 
nieiUai-i'i,  i.  12.  Tims,  if  a  Iiidy  chooses  to  tiike  her  second 
husband's  name,  she  cannot  add  to  it  lii'r  fii>t  hL'slminl's  title.  For 
example,  Sir.  Haubiiry  I/?nnox  manied  Lady  Strangfoi-d,  who 
choosL's  to  lie  called  Mw,  Ifuubury  Lennox.  So  tignin  Mr. 
Wliately,  the  eminent  ban-ist^r,  uinrriwl  Laily  Henry  Chwrcbill, 
but  she  cliose  to  rctiiin  the  title  of  Laily  Homy  Chui-chill,  nilher 
than  be  called  Jilra.  Whately,  after  her  second  uiaiTiagc. 

Kenaissance.  Tliis  is  a  Fi-ench  ttrni  signifying  a  new  birth. 
It  is  ajiplied  to  the  revival  of  classical  art  by  Kaplmel,  The  fityto 
of  the  Itenaissunce  is  akin  to  nliat  is  termed  Klizabothau. 

Eeniiet  (the  apple).  This  is  a  corrnpted  form  of  the  Old  Englisli 
word  renale,  to  bo  born  again  or  to  be  revived.  Old  Fuller  savs 
('The  Holy  State').  'When  a  pippin  is  planted  [gmfted]  on'a 
pippin  stock  the  fruit  growing  thence  iri  cilled  a  "  i-onate,"  a.  most 
delicious  fruit,  as  beitig  lioth  by  sire  and  dam  well  desccndetl.' 

Reply,  from  the  IJitin  replico,  to  turn  back,  is  often  used  eiTO- 
neously  in  the  sense  of  answer.  It  means  something  following  an 
answer — e.g.  (1)  A.  writes  a  letter,  to  which  (2)  B,  sends  an  answer 
asking  for  furtlier  infoi'mation.  A.  (3)  replies;  and  if  it  be 
neces.'jiry  to  carry  the  cori-espondence  fuilher,  B.  (-1)  responds  or 

Bequest.  One  old  meaning  of  this  word — '  to  go  again  in  quest 
of ' — does  not  appear  in  modern  dictionariea.  '  To  refjuest,'  in  old 
liunting  phrase,  was  to  put  hounds  again  upon  a  scent  which  they 
bad  lost. 
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Eequiem  (in  music),  a  funereal  composition.  So  called  from 
the  first  word  of  a  prayer  in  a  Roman  Catholic  mass  for  the  dead. 
Requiem  ctteniuni  doiui  iis,  Domine '  (Give  eternal  rest  to  thorn, 

0  Lord). — Brand, 

Beredos  is  from  the  French  arnere^  hehind,  and  dos^  back — 
arri^re-dos  meaning  something  behind  or  at  the  back  of  (a  sacra- 
mental table  or  altar). 

Resentment  meant  oiiginally  gratitude,  or,  more  correctly,  *  a 
grateful  sense.*  In  Walker's  *  History  of  the  Eucharist '  is  the 
following  passage  : — *  We  need  not  now  travel  so  far  as  Asia  or 
Greece  for  instances  to  inhaunse  our  due  resentments  of  God's 
benefits.'  In  the  *  Life  of  Dean  Comber,'  of  Durham,  a  letter  is 
quoted,  dated  May  1681,  which  is  subscribed,  *  Thy  tinily  pit3ring 
and  love-resenting  friend  and  brother.'  Burrow  says,  *  How  much 
more  should  we  resent  such  a  testimony  of  God's  favour  f  *  and 
Dr.  Beach,  of  Salisbuiy,  writing  to  Bishop  Burnet,  says,  'And 

1  cannot  but  deeply  resent  your  obliging  readiness  to  relieve 
me,'  <kc. 

Bestive,  applied  to  a  hoi*se,  is  from  the  verb  to  resist — thus 
*  resistive,'  with  the  middle  syllable  omitted,  becomes  *  i^stive.* 

Betiracy.  In  America  they  say  of  a  man  who  has  made  his 
fortune  that  *  he  has  secured  a  retiracy ' — i.e.  sufficient  to  retire 
upon. 

Revalenta  Arabica  is  the  meal  produced  by  grinding  lentils. 
The  names  *  Bovalenta '  and  *  Ervalenta  *  are  corrupted  forms  of 
the  botanic  name  of  the  lentil  plant,  Ervum  lens. 

Revenue.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom wns  seventy-six  thousand  pounds.  It  is  now  about  the  same 
ininibcr  of  millions  of  pounds. 

Reverend.  This  is  a  title  borne  by  the  deacons  and  priests  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Home.  In  the  English  Church 
Deans  are  called  •  Very  Reverend,'  Bishops  *  Right  Reverend,''  and 
Archbishops  *  Most  Reverend.'  The  title  Reverend  was  formerly 
very  generally  assumed  by  the  ministers  of  dissenting  churches, 
but  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  many  of  the  younger 
ministers  have  ceased  to  use  or  to  sanction  it.  In  addi'essing 
letters  to  clerg}'mcn  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  omit  the  definite 
article  *  the.'  All  such  letters  should  be  fully  inscribed,  'The  Rev. 
William  Smith,'  and  so  forth.  No  one  would  think  of  addressing 
a  letter  to  'Venerable  Archdeacon  Jones,'  'Right  Hon.  Lord 


Cbaucellor,'  or  '  Lord  Uajor  of  London,'  without  prefixing  tLa  '1 
word  '  the ' ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  common  to  see  letters  addressed  | 
'  Eev.  W.  Jones.'  ' 

Seriew.  The  first  Keriew  published  was  the  'Journal  defl  1 
B^avans,'  No.  1  of  which  appeared  in  Paris  on  J.inuary  5,  1665. 
It  wafl  published  weekly,  each  Dumber  containing  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  small  pages.  The  first  book  reviewed  vati  an  edition  oC 
'  Victor  Vitinsis  and  Vi;^eliuit  Tapsensis/  African  bishops  of  the 
fiftli  century.  The  critique  was  written  by  Father  Chiflet,  a 
Jesuit.  The  '  Edinburgh  Review  '  was  commenced  ia  1802;  tho 
'Qiinrterly  KeTiew'  in  1812. 

Eeward.     The  etymology  of  this  word  gives  no  clue  to  its 
ytssent  meaning,  which  arose  in  &  mistake.    It  is  oompoeed  of  two 
(>]d  English  words,  rear,  behind,  iind  ward,  to  guard.     The  verse,  ,^B 
Isaiah  Iviii.  6,  in  the  Authorised  Yendon  givra  ua  the  cbic  to  the  V 
origin.      It    runs,    'Then    shall    thy   light    break    forth    jis    tho    ^ 
morning,  and  thine  health  shall  break  forth  speedily;   and  thy 
rigliteousnesa  shall  go  before  thee    [that  in,  shall    be  thy  van- 
guardl ;    tho  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward  [or  i-cir- 
guard  j.'    In  the  aljsence  of  any  true  etymon  of  the  word  '  reward  ' 
it  is  fair  to  pi'Os>imo  that  the  la^t  word  in  the  vei-se  quoted  hna  been 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  recompense,  and  so  the  pi'esent  con- 
tracted word  '  rewanl '  lina  arisen,  but  with  an  entirely  different 
meaning.    Aecording  to  Grose,  this  word  ia  nsed  in  a  very  singular 
sense  in  the  North.     In  his  '  Glossary'  ho  has,  'Eewani,  or  Good 
Eeward,  a  ruddy  countenance.' 

Rhubarb  was  fii'st  introduced  into  England  in  1534,  in  which 
year  '  tho  eccentric  ])hjaician  Andrew  Boorde  sent  to  Mr,  Yicap- 
General  Ci-omwell  "  tlio  seedos  of  rcubei'l>c,  the  which  came  out  of 
Barbftiy.'" — Ellis's  Oriyiiml  Lfltera,  vol,  ii.  p.  301.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  the  broad  leaves  of  rhubarb  were  nsed  ns  a  pot- 
herb. It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  tlint 
tlie  ienf-statks  were  iLsed  for  tarts,  ttc. 

Rhyme  may  be  cither  male  or  female.  A  male  rhyme  is  one 
in  which  the  final  syllables  only  agree,  as  strain,  complain  ;  a 
female  rhymo  is  one  in  which  the  two  final  syllables  agree,  the  laat 
iH'ing  short,  !is  motion,  ocean. 

Rbythm  in  {>oe(iy  (Greek,  I^aliuizcd  r/i>/llimiu)  means  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  accents  follow  each  other,  producing  musical 
"ideuce.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  poetry,  but  refers  to  any  actiou 
ipeated  at  regular  intervals.     The  ticking  of  a  clock  is  rhythmic; 
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the  step  in  dancing  should  be  rhythmic,  following  the  time  of  the 
music.  'No  English  word  better  expresses  rhythm'us  than  the 
word  time  as  used  in  music' 

Rib.  There  are  twenty-four  ribs  in  the  human  body.  The 
common  belief  that  a  woman  has  one  more  rib  than  a  man  is 
erroneous. 

Ribald.  Verstegan  derives  this  word  from  Rcihod,  who  was  a 
heathen  King  of  Friesland  in  the  seventh  century.  *  The  missionary 
Bishop  Wipan  instructed  him  in  Christianity,  and  he  agreed  to  be 
baptized.  While  standing  in  the  water  he  asked  the  bishop  where 
all  his  forefathers  were,  to  which  the  bishop  replied  that,  as  they 
died  without  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  they  were  in  hell. 
"Then,"  replied  the  king,  "I  would  rather  go  to  hell  with  them, 
than  with  your  few  Christians  to  heaven,"  and  went  out  of  the 
water  **  unchristened." '  From  this  impious  speech  *  his  very  name 
became  so  odious  through  his  wickedness  that  it  grew  to  be  a 
title  of  reproach  and  shame,  and  hath  so  continued  ever  since.* — 
Iies(itutio7i,  drc.f  p.  263. 

Ribbon.  Formerly  spelt  ribband ;  that  is,  a  band  which  en- 
circled the  waist,  enclosing  or  binding  the  ribs.  Drapers  designate 
the  various  widths  of  ribbons  by  the  expressions  *  twopenny,' 
*  fourpenny,'  *  sixpenny,'  and  so  on  up  to  *  thirtypenny.'  These 
names  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  price  at  which  the  rib- 
bon is  sold,  but  originally  represented  the  width  of  so  many  of  the 
thick  old  pennies  placed  face  to  face.  Thus  *  twopenny '  was  the 
width  of  the  thiclaiess  of  two  pennies;  sixpenny  of  six  pennies, 
and  so  on. 

Rice-paper.  What  is  called  rice-paper  is  made  from  the  pith 
o£  Aralia  pajyyrifera,  a  plant  closely  allied  to  the  ivy.  The  paper 
called  india-))a])er,  useil  for  proofs  of  engraving,  is  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  bamboo. 

Riddle,  a  coarse  iron  sieve.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  hreddan, 
to  fi-ee  or  to  rid.  The  word  would  be  more  appropriately  spelt 
ridder. 

Ride.  Some  modern  writers  erroneously  confine  the  meaning 
of  this  word  to  riding  on  horseback.  The  word  from  its  etymology 
h:is  stronger  claims  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  riding  in 
a  carriage  or  vehicle.  By  the  Romans  and  the  old  Gaids  the  word 
rheda  meant  a  calash  or  chariot.  In  Iceland  the  word  reid  signifies 
a  carriage.  In  High  German  reiia  has  the  same  meaning.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  ridan,  the  Dutch  ryden,  the  German  reiten,  the 
Danish  ride^  the  Swedish  rida^  and  the  Icelandic  reida  have  the 


double  meiiniug  of  K-Lnf"  Mnied  or  drawn,  aa  opposed  to  walking. 
Bailey  Biiys  the  verb  to  lide  nienDS  '  to  go  on  horseback ;  in  a 
coach,  wiLgon,  >tc.' ;  Johnson  di^tinea  it  '  to  travel  on  horseback  ae 
in  a  vehicle' ;  Richanluin  tind  Tofltl  both  mention  vehicles  in  their 
detiaitionfl.     The  '  Quarterly  lieview '  stigmatises  the  use  of  the 
■word  'lide,'  when  emploj-ed  in  the  sense  of  being  carriwl 
vehicle,  as  &n  Americaniaiu,  and  snyH  '  it  has  been  for  a  hundred 
years  a  noted  vulgaiism  in  England ' ;  and  tliis  in  spile  of  the  &ck 
that  all  the  best  dictionaries,  as  shown  ubove,  define  the   word 
'  ride '  bo  as  to  include  conveyance  in  a  vehicle.     To  confine  its 
use  to  riding  on  horselMi^k  is  a  modem  aflVclation,  neitherjtiEti6ed 
by  aeniio  nor  authority.    People  do  not '  drive '  in  an  omnibus,  noa  ■ 
in  a  cab;  the  coaehniftn  'dri»ea,'  and  tliey  'ride'  as  Jeb' 
(2  Kings  ix.   IC,  and  x.  IG).     Addison,  whose  authority  ni 
will  dispute,  says ; 

Culm  snJ  nervUE  he  drivH  tJie  furJDiu  blmt. 
Anrt,  i>lcnw(]  lli'  AliiilRlitv'i  orOrra  to  jxirrurni, 
Hi'les  in  llie  wliirlwiiict  aiid  dintls  the  itunij. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  'Tour,'  says  that  ho  and  Boswtll  were 
antistied  with  each  othei-,  whether  '  riding  in  tlie  chaise  '  or  sitting 
in  the  inn.  Macaulay  has,  '  The  richeiit  inhabitants  exhibited  their 
wealth,  not  by  riding  in  gilded  CiU'riages,'  Ac. 

Bidinff,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  connty  of  York. 
Originally  t/criliiiiiy,  a  third  part  (NonvcgLm  li-iiljinuj,  a  third 
l>art).  The  word  is  mL'iapplied  in  the  cnso  of  tlie  county  of  Tip- 
pei-aiy,  whith  lias  only  two  divisions. 

Riff-raff.  To  rifle  and  to  mfThad  the  significiitioQ  of  clearing 
evei-ything  out  ;  scrnping,  raking,  sweeping  everything  away. 
Hence  the  noun  laff — itfusc,  scniping — and,  intensifying  by  repeti- 
tion, riff-raff,  the  scum,  refuse,  di-egs,  imd  sweepings  of  society 
(Swedish  Tijwa,  to  scrape ;  Gei'miin  raff'm,  to  mke  together).  The 
torm,  riff-niff  is  of  gi-eiit  antiquity.  The  following  is  from  the 
works  of  Itobcrt  do  Bruunc,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
centm'y  : 

Kc  coslom  no  (pruisc  of  Ihiii'!  (hnt  hp  forf-nf 
That  neither  he  iio  hi*c  suld  chulange  rLf  ng  rnf. 

And  the  wonls  occur  again  in  the  historical  play  '  Lord  Thomas 
Cromwell,'  (juurto  1002  : 

Thert-.  IPKions  now  of  iBRfiare  on  Ihe  Piirth 
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Eifle.  The  name  lifle,  applied  to  a  fire-arm,  is  from  the  Gor- 
man verb  rei/ehi,  to  flute  or  form  small  grooves  or  channels. 

Bight,  when  used  as  an  adjective,  is  sometimes  opposed  to  the 
meaning  of  the  same  word  when  used  as  a  noun.  Thus  we  may 
say  a  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  pix>duce  of  his  fields,  but  it 
would  not  be  right  to  do  so. — W/iewell. 

Eight  Honourable.  This  title  is  always  applied  to  a  '  lord,' 
whether  he  be  so  by  right  or  by  courtesy.  The  reason  why  com- 
nionei-s  who  are  members  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  are  *  Eight  Honour- 
able '  is  that  the  general  title  of  that  body  is  *  Lords  of  II.  M. 
Privy  Council.* 

Eight  smart.  American  for  a  good  many,  large,  plenty,  <S:c., 
e.g.  *ix  right  smart  chunk  of  bacon.* — Olmsted* s  Texas,  p.  301. 
*  I  sold  right  smart  of  eggs  this  summer.' — Mrs.  Stowe,  Drtd, 
vol.  ii.  p.  157.  *  She  had  right  smart  of  life  in  her.' — Dred.  vol.  i. 
p.  209. 

Eights  and  Lefts.  Shakespeare  hcas  a  passjige  which  shows 
that  the  shoes  called  '  rights  and  lefts  *  were  known  in  his  day. 
He  dei^cril.>es  a  smith  as 

Stnndin;;  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  ha^te 
Hnd  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet. 

Eing  one's  own  Bell.  A  slang  phrase,  the  equivalent  of '  to  be 
one's  own  trum|)eter.' 

Eink.  This  wonl  is  applied  in  Scotland  to  the  piece  of  ice  cleai'ed 
for  the  game  of  curling.  The  Scottish  emigrants  canned  the  word 
to  Canafla,  wheit;  it  soon  became  extended  in  meaning  so  as  to  in- 
clude ice  for  skating.  When  rolling  skates  were  invented,  the 
word  *  rink  '  naturally  suggested  itself  as  the  most  appropriate  for 
the  levelled  suiface  on  which  the  new  process  of  skating  was 
carried  on. 

E.  I.  P.  These  letters,  often  seen  at  the  end  of  announcements 
of  death,  or  on  tombs,  are  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  words 
Jicquicscat  in  pace.  May  he  [or  she]  rest  in  peace. 

Eip,  a  bad  horfcte.  Nares  thinks  this  is  derived  from  rippar  or 
ripi*r,  one  who  sells  fish.  Formerly  dealers  in  fish  rode  across 
country  on  horseback,  and  they  were  noted  for  the  screwish 
character  of  their  horseflesh*    Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have — 

Wbere  now  yon're  fnine 
To  hire  a  rippnr*8  maK'. — yoble  Gent.  y.  1. 
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Ri-tooral-Iooral.  Dr.  Slackay  ('Blackwood/  Jnly  1878), 
Baja  tlmt  'this  vile  trash  twutaiiis  two  Gaelic  words.  "Tooral" 
may  be  derived  from  turail,  Blow,  and  "  looral "  from  lutkrail,  cjuick^i 
SI  musical  composition  to  which  tha  Druidical  priesta  nccomnM>< 
<iatod  their  stejis  in  a  masical  prwcessioa.' 

Bival,  from  the  Latin  rivus,  a  brook.     Eivals  were  originnlljr 
persons  holding  property  on  oppoaito  sides  of  a  bi-ook,  both  ) 
whom  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  the  stream. 

Biver.     The  Americans  always  put  the  name  before  the  wot4 
river,  as  Hudson  River,  Meriimac  River,  Charles  Eiver,  Ac  "     ' 
the  English  always  put  river  first,  a&  the  River  Thamei,  the  i 
Ti-ent,  ic.  ic. 

Eivers.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  '"Words  and  Places,'  i 
'  There  ia,  in  fact,  hardly  a  Celtic  word  meaning  stream,  cun 
bi-ook,  channel,  water,  or  flood,  which  does  not  entf  r  largely  into 
the  river  names  of  Europe.'  He  alio  gives  five  Celtic  roots,  avon, 
dwr  OT  ter,  uigge  or  icisA,  r/ie  or  rMn,  and  don  or  dan,  all  of 
which  mean  water,  and  nro  to  bo  found  in  '  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  larger  rivers  of  Europe,  and  those  of  ft  very  great  number 
of  the  smaller  streams.'  A  few  examples  of  each  are  given,  but 
the  lists  might  be  indefinitely  estonclod.  The  names,  as  will  ba 
seen,  have  in  many  eases  become  much  distorted  by  alterations 
in  orthi^mphy  i^Avox.^Afon,  Evan,  Ife,  Ann,  Aim,  Auney, 
Eweny,  Eveneny,  Inney,  Aney,  Awe,  Ehen,  Avon  bora,  Avenbanna, 
Avenbui,  Avenmore,  and  many  others  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  Continent  Dwr  is  still  the  "Welsh  word  for  water. 
From  this  root  we  have  rivcra  named  Dour,  Doro,  Duir,  Thur, 
Doro,  Durra,  Dairan,  Durarwater,  Deai'gan,  Durbeck,  Glasdur, 
Calder,  Adder,  Adur,  Adnr,  Noder,  Loilore,  Derwent,  Darwen, 
Derwen,  Darent,  and  Dart,  all  of  wliich  are  in  Great  Britain.  On 
the  Continent  we  find  in  France  Durance,  Dordogne,  and  Adour; 
in  Spain  Doui-o,  Duraton,  and  Diienia;  in  Italy  Toire,  Turia, 
and  Termus ;  in  Germany  Odor,  Durbnch,  and  Ditrrenbronne. 
"UiSGE. — The  Gaelic  word  for  wat«r  ia  nisffe,  from  which  we  get 
^isgaebatiijh,  whisky;  in  Welsh  nlvje  becomes  tai/sff,  a  current. 
This  word,  subject  to  many  changes  in  spelling,  is  found  in  the 
names  of  a  great  number  of  river,*  and  streams,  as  Esk,  Esky, 
Esker,  Eskle,  Ease,  Ewes,  E\p,  Ex,  T7,  Ise,  Isis,  Iscii,  Oiise,  Ousel, 
Use,  Oiisebourn,  Usk,  Ux,  Wy.«g,  Wisk,  Wiasey,  and  many  others. 
Rhe. — This  word  in  the  Gaelic  is  i-ea,  rapid ;  in  the  Welsh  rhe, 
swift,  rkeda,  te  run,  rhin,  that  which  runs.  In  England  we  hare 
rapid  rivers  named  Rea,  Rye,  Rcy,  Ray,  Rhee,  Rhea,  Wrey,  Roy, 
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Boe,  Hue,  Eryn,  Boden,  and  Bibble.  On  the  Continent  we  find 
Khine,  Khone,  Hega,  Rcgcn,  Eegge,  Higa,  Kha,  and  Hheno. 
Don. — This  is  an  obsolete  Gaelic  name  for  water.  It  is  found  in 
the  names  of  many  rivers  in  Europe.  In  the  British  Isles  are 
Don,  Dean,  Dane,  Dun,  Tone,  Eden,  Tyne,  Tcane,  Teign,  Tian, 
Teyn,  Tynet,  and  Bandon.  Continental  names  are  Danube,  Dan- 
astris,  Danaster  (Dneister),  Danasper  (Dneiper),  Don,  Donetz, 
Adonis,  Aredon,  Derdon  (Dwrdon),  Madon,  Verdon,  Odon,  Bos- 
codon,  and  many  others.  In  addition  to  these,  which  may  be 
called  noun  names,  there  are  many  derived  from  Celtic  adjectives, 
as  from  garw^  rough.  From  this  root  come  Gara,  Garry,  Yare, 
Garway,  Gamere,  Gamar,  Yarro,  Yarrow,  Yair,  Garve,  and 
Gareloch.  Fi*om  all,  white,  we  get  Al-ain,  White  Avon,  and  hence 
Allen,  Ellen,  Auln,  Aulne,  Aln,  Allan,  Alan,  Allwen,  Elwyn, 
Hen,  and  Ain,  From  the  Gaelic  6an,  which  also  means  white,  we 
get  Banna,  Banon  (ban  a/on),  Bana,  Ben,  Bann,  Bane^  Bain, 
Bandon,  Banney,  Bainac,  and  Bannockbum.  Other  river  names 
ai-e  derived  from  ckvn,  smooth,  as  Leven,  Lane,  Lain,  and  Lune. 
From  taniy  spreading,  quiet,  we  get  Tame,  Thames,  Tamar,  Tema, 
Taw,  Tay,  and  Tave.  From  caniy  crooked,  we  derive  Cam,  Camil, 
Camlad,  Cambeck,  CamlLn,  and  Camon.  Many  other  groups  of 
names  might  be  traced,  but  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  subject,  and  to  prove  that  the  Celtic  races  at  one 
time  were  spi-ead  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  names 
given  are  all  single,  but  many  of  them  are  repeated  in  many  locali- 
ties ;  the  name  Avon,  for  instance,  is  applied  to  more  than  twenty 
different  streams.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  interesting  book, 
from  which  these  names  have  been  gleaned,  says,  '  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  a  unique  river  name  is  hardly  to  be  found.  Any  given 
name  may  immediately  be  associated  with  some  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  names  nearly  identical  in  form  and  meaning,  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.' — Words  and  Places,  p.  229. 

Eix-dollar  is  a  name  for  a  silver  coin  of  different  values  in 
various  countries.  It  Ls  a  corruption  of  the  German  term  reichs- 
thaler,  dollar  of  the  empire. 

Beam.  Dr.  Johnson  sajrs,  '  It  is  imagined  to  come  from  the 
pretences  of  vagrants,  who  always  said  they  were  going  to  Bome.' 
The  Italian  word  romeo  means  a  pilgrim  going  to  Bome. — Talbot, 

Bean  Leather.  Morocco  leather  was  anciently  made  in  Morocco 
of  goat  skins.  An  imitation  of  it  was  made  in  England  of  sheep- 
skins, prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  sumach,  and  called 


4So  JiOAST  BEEF. 

'  I'oaa '  from  the  similnrity  of  ito  colour  to  that  of  a  tt 
Itonn  can  now  be  liiiJ  of  nuy  colour. 

Roast  Beef.  The  vaunt«il  '  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England '  » 
to  have  htxa  almost  an  unknown  di<:li  to  our  ancestors  in  tlic  foan 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Mr.  "Wright,  in  bis  'Domes 
Manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  pp.  319-358,  pves  a  number  of  biltif 
of  fare  of  that  period,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  luxarione  ami 
profuse  character,  but  thp  'nnlioual  dish,"  the  '  Ronat  Beef  of  Oljfl 
England,'  does  not  appear  in  any  one  of  thorn. 

Bobbing  Peter  to  pay  FanL    In  the  year  1  r>.'>0,  scveml  estatoa 
belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey  were  graiit*<I  for  the  repair  on" 
HUBtenanee  of  St.   Paul's  Cathedral.     As   Westminster  Abbey   i 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  taking  the  Abbey  funds  for  tbe  benefiH 
of  St.  Paul's  gave  rise  to  the  ]>roverbial  saying. 

Eobert  is  Bed-beard,  from  ru  or  ro,  red,  and  bert  or  barf,  t^ 
beird.     Dr.  It.  S.  Muithind  pves  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
different  methods  of  spelling  this  name.     nnpei-t  and  Eobert  are 
identical,  and  were  used  occasionally  for  the  same  jieraon. 

Rob  Roy.  The  '  Gentleman's  Magazine  '  for  1733  contains  the 
following  notice  in  the  obituary  : — '  Jauy.  2.  liob  Roy,  the  frimou.s 
Scots  liighlandci'.' 

Robust,  from  the  Latin  robur,  the  oak,  '  stiong  as  an  oak.' 

Rock.  In  most  paits  of  America  a  stone,  however  small,  is 
called  a  '  rock.'  The  following  are  singular  instances  of  its  nse  : — 
'  Mr.  M.  h-ad  to  carry  rocks  iu  his  pocket  to  prevent  tbe  wind  from 
blowin'  liim  away.' — ifajor  Jones's  Traveh.  'I  see  Arch  Cooney 
walk  down  to  the  creek  bottom,  and  then  ho  bi.'gan  pickin'  up 
rocks  and  slingin'  'cm  at  the  dogs.'— il/i'Ae  I/ooler,  by  a  Mis- 
tovrutti.  '  On  one  occasion  they  threw  a  i-ock  in  at  the  window, 
hitting  Mrs.  Clem  on  the  shoulder.' — Jonesborovgh  (Tenneaatt) 
Wkij. 

Rocket.  The  phra.'ie,  '  i^o  went  np  like  a  rocfcot,  and  fell  like 
the  stick,'  was  titst  used  by  Tom  Paine  in  refci-ence  to  the  great 
orator  liurko. 

Rodentia.fi-otn  the  Latin  ri«/ri7,f,gnftwing.  A  classof  quadrupeds, 
which  includes  rats,  mice,  lubbits,  A-c,  characterised  by  their  front 
teeth  haWng  enamel  only  on  the  outer  Burfac«,  bo  that  the  back 
being  rapidly  worn  away,  leaves  the  front  sharp  and  cbisol-sbaped, 
enabling  them  to  gnaw  their  way  through  timber  or  eTon  harder 
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BrOdomontade.  Bodomonte  is  a  blustering,  boasting  hero  in 
the  *  Orlando  Fiirioso  *  of  Ariosto.  Hence  *  rodomontade  '—empty, 
noisy  inint,  vainglorious  boasting.  Mr.  Moon  ('  The  Dean's 
English/  p.  153)  says,  *The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of 
Boyardo's  heroes,  Rodomoixte^  a  king  of  Algiers.' 

Bognie  in  grain.  This  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  an  irre- 
movable dye.  Ingrain  (which  see).  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
dealings  in  grain  or  com. 

EoUer  Skates.  In  a  peiiodical  of  the  date  1823  is  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : — *  Skating. — A  skate  has  just  been  invented 
with  the  design  of  rendering  this  amusement  independent  of  the 
frost.  It  is  like  the  common  skate,  but  instead  of  one  iron  it  has 
two,  with  a  set  of  very  small  brass  or  iron  wheels  let  in  between, 
which,  easily  revolving,  enable  the  wearer  to  run  along  with  great 
rapidity  on  any  hard  level  substance,  and,  indeed,  to  perform, 
though  with  less  force  or  nicety,  all  the  evolutions  of  skating.  A 
patent  has  been  obtained  for  the  invention,  and  it  is  now  practi- 
cally exhibited  at  the  old  tennis  court  in  Windmill  Street.' 

Komance.  The  Latin  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  France 
about  the  ninth  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  mixture  of  the 
language  of  the  Franks  and  bad  Latin,  which  was  called  the 
Komance  language  or  dialect.  Most  of  the  early  tales  of  chivalry 
being  wiitton  in  that  language  were  called  *  Itomances.'  Hence 
the  name  given  to  marvellous  and  haJf-fabulous  stories  or  poems. 

Eoman  Occupation  of  England.  When  the  Bomans,  after  an 
occupation  of  England  for  three  or  four  hundred  years,  finally 
retired  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  they  left  a  few  traces 
of  their  language  grafted  on  to  the  Old  Celtic  tongue.  The  ter- 
mination '  cester '  or  ^  Chester,'  which  the  Saxons  found  in  use  here 
to  signify  a  fortified  place,  and  which  they  adopted  in  the  names  of 
so  many  places,  is  unquestionably  the  Latin  caairum  slightly  dis- 
guised, which  they  must  have  picked  up  from  the  ancient  British. 
So  also  the  word  sti'eet,  from  strata,  and  mil,  or  mile,  fi*om  millia, 
a  thousand,  the  Roman  mile  being  a  thousand  paces.  Other  such 
words  are — orchard,  from  the  Latin  horttts;  pear,  from  the  Latin 
pyrtta ;  wall,  from  the  Roman  vallum;  dish,  from  discus,  and  many 
others  in  which  the  Celtic  and  the  Latin  are  strangely  mixed. 
These  hybrid  words  carry  proofs  of  their  oiigin  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  found  alone  in  the  English  language,  and  are  not  to  be 
discovered  in  any  other  dialects  of  the  Celtic 
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Boman  Type.  RorniiQ  type  waa  firat  used  in  printing  by 
Sweyuheim  and  Paniiurtz,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1467.  Up  to  that 
time  a!l  the  priutere  hail  used  black  letter. 

Roofing  Sla.tes.  Tlie  names  applied  to  the  various  liizes  of 
roofing  elntes  are  vei-y  curioua,  being  alt  founded  upon  feminine 
titles.  Thus,  slatce  IG  inches  long  by  8  wide  are  called  laJlta, 
counl-eaaea  are  18  inches  by  10,  pr'tHceaaea  22  by  12,  and  qU'tin 
26  by  14.  These  naine«  were  given  to  slat«s  by  General  War- 
burlon,  the  proprietof  of  one  of  the  liirgeat  North  Wales  slate 
quarries,  about  n  century  ago, 

Rosemary,  from  the  Latin  ros,  dew,  and  utarinus,  tlie  sea. 
'The  graj  buslies  mantled  with  dewdrops  on  the  i-ocky  coasts  of 
France  and  Italy  justify  the  singular  name  wbicli  has  been  given 
to  this  plant.' — Lindky. 

Roses.  Roses  were  first  bronght  to  England  fi-om  Holland  in 
1522,  It  is  known  that  the  moss  rofie  was  grown  in  this  cnnntrT 
before  1700.  The  China  and  Japan  roses  were  brought  from  the 
East  about  1790, 

Ross,  either  as  a  name  of  a  place  by  itself,  or  as  a  portion  of  a 
name,  nearly  always  means  a  headland.  It  is  a  Celtic  word,  and  ia 
frequeat  in  Scotland,  ns  in  Rosslyn,  Culross,  Rossbei^,  Ardrosaan, 
&c.  In  the  case  of  Roseness  in  Orkney,  each  syllable  signifies  a  head- 
land. Rose  being  Celtic,  and  ness  being  Teutonic.  In  Cornwall 
and  Wales,  however,  there  is  another  word,  rhoa,  a  moor,  which 
ia  sometimes  found  in  names,  as  in  Rosshall,  Rusholme,  &c. 

Rostnun,  from  the  Latin  rodo,  to  gnaw  ;  literally,  the  beak  of 
a  bird.  The  Itoiuans  applied  the  tenu  to  the  front  or  bow  of  a 
Bbip,  where  sharp  ii-ons  were  fixed  for  the  puqKwe  of  attacking 
other  veesela.  In  the  Roman  Forum  the  stage  from  which  oimton 
addressed  the  people  was  called  the  rostrum  from  its  being 
adorned  with  rostia,  or  beaks  of  enemy's  ships  taken  in  war,  which 
were  exhibited  aa  trophies. ^ — Worcester. 

Rothschild.  The  founder  of  this  family  was  Meyer  Anaelm, 
who  was  a  money-lender  in  Frankfort,  the  sign  of  his  house  being 
a  red  ahield  (in  German  roth  scfilUl).  In  ISOG  the  Land.sfraveof 
Hesse,  during  the  occupation  of  Germany,  entrusted  Anselm  with 
specie  to  the  amount  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  British 
money.  With  this  money  Anselm  ti-aded  and  node  a  huge 
fortune.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Anaelm  repaid  the  25O,0OW. 
His  sons  took  the  name  of  Rothschild  from  their  father's  sign, 
and  his  descendants  are  now  the  greatest  capitalists  in  Ennxie. 
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Rotten  Row.  The  name  of  the  fashionable  ride  in  Hyde 
Park  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  phrase  *  route 
du  Roiy  the  King's  road. 

R0116,  a  name  now  applied  to  pi'ofligate  or  dissolute  persons,  is 
the  Fi'ench  term  for  one  broken  on  the  wheel,  which  before  the 
French  Revolution  was  the  punishment  for  the  highest  crimes. 
The  word  in  its  present  sense  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Philip  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France. 

Rough  and  Ready.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Colonel  Rough 
was  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  perform  some  service 
roquiiing  energy  and  promptitude.  *  Rough  and  Ready/  said  the 
Duke  when  the  Colonel  cheerfully  undertook  the  duty ;  and  the 
Colonel  thenceforth  adopted  the  words  as  a  motto,  which  is  still 
borne  by  his  family. 

Rongh-hew. 

There*s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  wc  will. 

*  Dr.  Farmer  informed  Mr.  Steevens  that  the  phrase  as  used  by 
Shakespeare  is  technical.  A  woolman,  butcher,  and  dealer  in 
skewers  lately  observed  to  him — Dr.  Farmer — that  his  ni'phew, 
an  idle  lad,  could  only  assist  him  in  making  them  [skewers] ; 
he  could  rouf/h-hew  them,  but  he  coidd  not  shape  their  ends,* — Todd, 

Rough  or  Ruffian.  Charles  Dickens  (*  All  the  Year  Round,' 
October  10,  1868)  said,  *I  entertain  so  strong  an  objection  to  the 
euphonious  softening  of  ruffian  into  rough,  which  has  lately 
become  popular,  that  I  restore  the  right  reading  to  the  heading  of 
this  paper.*  The  puper  was  *  The  Ruffian,  by  the  Uncommercial 
Traveller.' 

Roundhead.  This  was  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  the  Puri- 
tans in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  from  their  custom  of  cutting  their 
hair  close  to  the  head;  the  Royalist  party  wearing  theirs  in 
ringlets. 

Round  Peg  and  Square  Hole.  This  witty  saying  in  reference 
to  misplaced  talent  is  certainly  earlier  than  the  time  of  Sydney 
Smith,  who  is  generally  considered  its  author  from  his  having  used 
it  in  his  *  Lectiires  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,'  1824-26. 
His  words  are : — *  If  you  choose  to  represent  the  various  parts  of 
life  by  holes  upon  a  table  of  different  shapes,  some  circular,  some 
triangular,  some  square,  some  oblong,  and  the  persons  acting  these 
parts  by  bits  of  wood  of  similar  shapes,  we  shall  generally  find 
that  the  triangular  person  has  got  into  the  square  hole,  the  oblong 
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into  the  triangniar. 
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Koutine,  from  tho  Frent-h  ruiile,  n  roiiii — bcnce  rout\ 
ordinary  bcuten  trncl;,  regular  course,  or  cnstom. 

Rover  mean fc  origimilly  a  pirate.     It  comes  from  tbo  Dutoi. 

roovri;  a  i-olibfr,  fiiDOi  roovai,  lo  rob.  In  Dunisli  romrikip  is  t 
pirate  ship. 

Ilowan.     Tills   is  the    Scottish  name  for  the  uionntnin 
(Pi/rii»  aucui'iiriir).     It  is  looked   upon   in   Scotland    ns  htivii^ 
some  power  o\'cr  witches  and  theu'  evil  spells.     Johnstono  says  : 

IIr>ilii-treo  iti<i  ltd  Ihraid 
Hand  tli<i  wiivhia  a,'  in  dccoJ. 

Eowla&d  for  an  Oliver.  '  Rowland  snd  Uliver  vere  tvo  4 
the  most  famous  in  the  list  of  Charlemngne's  twelve  peers,  aoj 

their  exploits  are  i-econled  mi  ridiciiloURly  .'lud  extrav.qgantly  by 
the  old  lomnncci-s  that  from  thence  aroao  that  saying  nnion^st  out- 
plain  and  sensihlo  ancestor  of  giving  one  "  a  Eowliind  for  an 
Oliver,"  to  signify  the  matehiiig  of  one  incredible  lie  with  another. '— 
Warbui'ton. 

£oyal  Academy.  JTos^irlh  may  ho  considei-ed  the  founder  of 
this  institution.  He  e>t^ibli>hca  in  1730  the  Society  of  Incor- 
porated Arti.sts.  Tiie  lirst  exhibition  was  held  in  17C0.  In  17(18 
the  Eoyal  Academy  was  established  by  charter,  niid  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  \va«  knighted  on  the  oc('iiaii>n,  was  the  first  pi-esi- 
deiit  appointed.  The  fii-wt  exhibition  was  in  ITCfl.  In  1771  there 
was  another  at  Old  Somerset  House.  Fi-om  178(1  to  1838  the 
Knnnal  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  present  Somerset  Honse. 
From  that  time  to  the  year  1868  they  were  held  at  the  National 
Gallei-j',  The  present  iiiiisiiificont  galleries  at  Burlington  House 
were  first  opened  in  May  IHOEI. 

Royal  Arms  in  Churclies.  Tliere  is  i-eason  to  Klievo  that, 
shortly  after  the  iTslo ratio  11  of  (.iharlcs  II.  in  IGOO,  an  Order  in 
Conncil  was  issued  ciniimandinj;  the  setting  np  of  the  lOyal  iinns 
in  all  pai-ochial  chnrehes,  It  is  believed  that  no  copy  of  this 
Ordei'  is  in  existence,  but  an  entry  in  the  registry  of  the  parisJi  of 
\VHri'in;:;ton  alludes  to  it  in  these  terms  : — '  Wheresis  it  is  generally 
enjuine<l  by  the  gveat  Cotmsell  of  England  that  in  all  churches 
thoi-ow  out  the  Kingdom  of  Kngliind  his  Klaiestie's  armes  shalbe 
i  Bett  upp,'  ie.  Ac.  A  couple  of  yeara  later  Bishop  Hackctt,  of 
llJchficld,  in  his   'Ai-ticlos  of  Knquiry '  for  that  diocese,  asks, 
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'And  are  the  king's  arms  set  upT  The  royal  arms  appear  to 
have  been  first  set  up  in  churches  about  1550.  Elizabeth's  are 
veiy  general,  but  during  the  Commonwealth  many  were  pulled 
down  or  defaced.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  injunction  of 
Charles  II. 

Eoyal  Assent  refused.  The  last  occasion  upon  which  the 
royal  assent  was  refused  to  a  Bill  in  Parliament  was  on  March  11, 
1707,  when  Queen  Anne  declined  to  sanction  the  Militia  of  Scot- 
land Bill.  Her  Majesty  was  present,  and  on  the  title  of  the  Bill 
being  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Pai-liament,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
l)ronounced  the  Queen's  pleasure  ivith  regard  to  the  Bill  in  the 
ancient  form  of  words,  *  La  Heine  aavisera,* 

Eoyal  Exchange.  The  first  Royal  Exchange  in  London  was 
opened  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  January  23,  1571.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Gi-eat  Fire  in  1666.  Charles  II.  laid  the  firet  stone  of  the 
second  October  23,  1667;  it  was  opened  about  three  years  after- 
wards, and  was  burnt  January  10,  1838.  The  present  building 
was  commenced  in  1842,  and  opened  by  the  Queen  October  28, 
1844.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  grasshopper  on  the  spire 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  the  identical  emblem  that  surmounted 
the  steeple  of  the  building  burnt  down  in  1838.  In  *  Notes  and 
Queries,'  January  19,  1861,  is  the  following  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment, taken  by  a  correspondent  from  a  then  recent  numl^er  of 
*  The  Builder,'  which  seems  to  show  that  the  general  belief  is  un- 
founded : — *  The  original  Grasshopper  and  Stone  Statues  from  the 
Royal  Exchange,  etc.,  Mr.  Frederick  Indermans  will  sell  by 
Auction  on  the  premises,  Kent  Place,  Old  Kent  Road/  kc,  <kc. 

Eoyal  Humane  Society.  This  society  was  founded  in  London 
in  1774  for  the  i-ecovery  of  persons  apparently  dead  from  drown- 
ing.   It  has  been  insti-umental  in  sa\ing  many  hundreds  of  lives. 

Eoyal  Signatures.  Seton  (* Gossip  alK)ut  Letters*)  thinks 
that  Richard  II.  was  the  first  English  monarch  to  sign  his  name. 
The  earliest  document  bearing  his  signature  is  dated  1386.  The 
earliest  royal  holograph  letter  known  is  one  written  by  Henry  V. 
when  Prince  of  Wales. 

Eoyal  state  Coach.  The  state  coach  in  which  her  IVLijesty  rode 
to  her  coronation,  and  which  has  since  been  occasionally  used  on 
the  occasions  of  opening  Parliament,  was  designed  for  George  III. 
by  Sir  William  Chambers.  Its  cost  was  about  8,000^.  The  paneU 
were  jmnted  by  Cipriani. 
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Bubicon.  This  was  tbe  name  of  a  small  river  separfttlng  Italy 
from  Gaul,  which  Bomnn  generals  were  forbidden  to  pass.  Julius 
OiesHi'  did  so  with  lib  anny  in  the  year  49  n.c,  thereby  cnuaiog  a 
deadly  civil  war.  Hence  to  '  paes  the  Rubicon  '  is  pro\'erbi(il  for  a 
rash  and  irretrievahle  act. 

Bnhric  (Latin  rubrica,  red  earth).  The  modem  use  of  tliis 
woi'd  comes  from  the  practice  among  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages 
of  writing  with  red  ink  the  directions  prefixed  to  the  several 
[irayecB  and  offices  in  the  mis»ils.  This  plan  wiis  also  adopted  by 
the  early  printers  of  the  English  Pmyer-book.  In  process  of 
time  the  origin  of  the  word  rubric  was  foigotten,  aiid  it  came  to 
signify  the  directions  themaelves.  It  is  now  used  whether  the 
directions  be  printed  in  red  or  in  blivck, 

fine.     Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  this  plant  was  rud.     Pro-  ^m 
I        Imbly  fi-om  the  resemblance  of  this  name  to  the  word  i-ood,  or  lt^;^>^ 
ei'Oifa,  the  plmit  received  the  designiitioii  '  herb  of  grace' 

Bale  Britannia.  '  This  song  was  written  by  Mr,  Thomson  for 
the  "Masque  of  Alfred,"  which  was  first  performed  August  1, 1740, 
ata  private  performance  nt  CHofdeu  House,  near  Maidenhead,  tliea 
the  residence  of  Frederic,  Piince  of  Wales.  The  music  was  com- 
posed by  Mr,  Ame.' — Lotuhn  Daily  Post,  August  2,  1740.  The 
following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  'General  Advertiser,' 
February  25,  1731.  It  refers  to  an  cnlji-ely  new  version  of  the 
'  Masque  of  Alfred '  which  had  just  been  hroupht  out  by  Garrick  ; — 
'  As  Mr.  Arne  originally  composed  the  nnusick  in  the  "  Masque  of 
Alfred,"  and  the  town  may  jirobably  on  that  account  imagine  the 
musick  as  now  performed  to  ho  all  his  production,  ho  is  advised 
by  Ikis  friends  to  inform  the  Publick  tliat  but  two  of  his  songs  are 
in  that  performance,  viz.  the  fii'st  song,  beginning  "  O  Peace,  thon 
fairest  child  of  Hcav'n,"  and  the  ode  in  honour  of  Great  Britain, 
beginning  "  "When  Britain  first  at  Heav'n's  command,"  with  the 
chorus  "  Bnle  Britannia,  rule  the  waves,"  A'c'  Some  of  the 
wordt  aro  taken  fi-om  Handel's  works ;  notably  the  opening 
line,  which  is  copied  vcrkitim  from  Mimh's  song  in  '  Saul,'  '  See 
with  what  a  scornful  air.' 

Eule  Nisi.     A  mh  nisi  Ls  an  order  of  a  court  of  justice  to 
take  efibct  nt  a  given  period,  '  unless  before'  that  time  some  reason 
^^all  be  shown  to  the  contrary ;  failing  which  the  rule  is  '  made 
^MMolutc.'     See  Nisi  Pmua. 

^tEoIe  of  the  Boad.  Tlie  ancient  mle  of  the  road— i.e.  that 
^■nes  and  vehicles  should  keep  to  the  left — has  been  pretty  gene- 
^fiy  adopted  by  the  railways.     There  is,  however,  oae  notaUo 
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exception.  Between  Cbaring  Croes  and  Cannom  Street  stations  in 
London  the  system  is  reversed,  all  the  trains  running  on  the  right 
luind  track. 

Eule  of  Thuinh.  This  phrase  signiBes  anything  done  without 
proper  forrnvJUz^  or  accurate  measurement.  It  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  practice  in  Yorkshire  of  determining  the  heat  of 
the  liquor  in  brewing,  so  as  to  regulate  the  fermentation,  by  dipping 
the  thumb  into  the  vat.     Ale  so  brewed  is  called  thumb-brewed. 

Eule  the  roast.  To  '  rule  the  roast '  is,  no  doubt,  a  corruption 
of  '  rule  the  roost.'  The  strongest  or  most  courageous  cock  in  a 
poultry-yard  becomes  master,  and  rules  over  all  the  others  which 
roost  in  the  same  shed.  '  Geate  you  nowe  up  into  your  pulpittes 
like  bragginge  cocks  on  the  rowst,  flappe  your  winges  and  crowe  out 
aloude.'-  -  -JerJoeU, 

Bum  (the  adjective).  In  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  V.  471,  there  is 
the  following  suggestion  as  to  the  derivation.  The  booksellers  in 
the  last  century  traded  with  the  West  Indies,  furnishing  books  to 
the  planters  and  receiving  payment  in  consignments  of  rum. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  by  for  their  West  Indian  cus- 
tomer things  that  did  not  sell  in  England,  and  the  books  thus  put 
aside  were  called '  rum  books.'  Professor  De  Morgan  thought  this 
'  the  most  probable  derivation.' 

Bum  (the  alcoholic  spirit).  Many  speculations  have  been  made 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.  The  most  probable  derivation  is 
from  the  Scottish  vernacular  word  rumj  which  as  an  adjective 
signifies  in  Lothian  anything  that  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  Bum  is 
allowable  to  the  Jews  during  the  Passover,  when  beer — from  sus- 
picion of  leaven — is  forbidden.  During  the  Passover  the  publio- 
hoiiscs  in  Houndsditch,  Whitechapel,  and  the  neighbourhood  sell 
to  the  Jews  rum  drawn  from  casks  specially  sealed  by  the  Kabbi, 
and  their  shop  windows  are  placarded  with  intimations  that  they 
do  so  *  by  permission  of  the  Habbi.' 

Bum-bud  is  the  American  name  for  the  peculiar  redness  of  the 
nose  of  drunkards,  known  in  England  as  grog-blossom. 

Bumiuant,  from  the  Latin  ruminans^  to  chew  the  cud. 
'  The  name  ''  ruminant  "  indicates  the  singular  faculty  possessed 
by  these  animals  of  masticating  their  food  a  second  time— which 
they  return  into  the  mouth  after  a  previous  deglutition — a  power 
which  is  the  result  of  the  structure  of  their  stomachs,  four  of 
which  they  always  have.  Of  these  stomachs  the  first  three  are 
disposed  that  the  aliment  can  enter  at  the  will  of  the  animal 
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Mty  ODe  of  th<3  three,  because  the  cesophagua  tei-minates  &t  tlte 
point  of  communication.  The  fourth  stomdch  ia  the  true  ocgan  of 
digestion,  analogous  to  the  aimple  stomach  of  ordinary  animals.' — 
CvrUr. 

BumniE^e.  Thii  word  means  properly  stowing  the  contents  of 
a  ship.  '  And  that  the  niantei-a  of  the  ships  do  look  well  to  the 
roraaging,  for  they  might  bring  awaye  a  great  deale  more  than  th^ 
do  if  they  would  take  paiiie  in  the  romaging.' — Jfacilui/t.  Modernly 
'  to  rummage '  ia  to  thoi'onghly  search  amongst  things  stowed  away 
in  a  given  receptacle. 

Kninp  and  Dozen.  This  waa  a  farourite  form  of  wager  with 
our  forefathers.  A  legal  definition  of  ita  meaning  was  given  in  the 
King's  Bench,  tempo  Lord  Mansfield.  An  action,  '  Ilnseey  v- 
Cricket'  (Campbell's  'NisL  PriuB  Casee,'  iii.  168),  was  brought  upon 
a  wager  of  a  rump  and  doaen,  made  npon  the  qneetionas  to  vhUii 
— plaintiff  or  defendant — was  the  older.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  action  was  miiintwnalile  w.is  argupd  liefoio  the  full 
court,  M.msfield,  C.J.,  presiding.  In  giving  judgment  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Heath  said  ; — '  I  am  sorry  this  action  has  been  brought, 
but  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  maints^inable.  Wagers  are  generally 
legal,  and  there  in  nothing  to  take  this  wager  out  of  the  common 
rule.  We  know  very  well  privately  that  a  rnmp  and  dozen  is 
what  the  witnesses  stated,  I'ic.  a  good  dinner  and  wine,  in  which 
1  can  discover  no  illegality.' 

BnSBia.  Tlie  title  Czar  was  assumed  by  Ivan  tlio  Great  in 
1482  ;  that  of '  Czar  of  nil  the  llussias '  by  Aleyei  Mikailowitch  in 
1654,  after  the  conquest  of  Little  Russia  and  the  acquisition  of 
Smolensk.  The  phrase  nt  firet  included  Great  BuaaLa  or  Muscory, 
■White  Itussiii,  and  Little  Ilusaia,  but  it  now  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  dominions,  and  the  title 'All  the  Russias'ia  the 
official  designation  of  the  empire.  Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  to 
take  the  title  of  P'nipcror.  This  is  the  jwlitical  title,  but  in  Rusxia 
it  is  little  used,  the  Enipei-or  being  universally  Killed  '  Czar,'  which 
is  pronounced  as  though  written  Tzai". 

SOBsia  Leather.  Tlie  peculiar  and  agreeable  odour  of  Ruasia 
leather  is  derived  from  the  birch-bark  used  in  tanning  it.  This 
odour  repels  moths  and  other  insects,  and  makes  it  invaluable  for 
bookbinding,  ns  a  few  book.s  Iwund  in  Russia  leather  in  a  library 
will  protect  the  remainder  from  ini«ct  attacks. 

SusBian  Hatting.  The  matting  used  by  gardeners  for  pro- 
tecting plants  from  frost,  and  for  tying  up  plants,  is  made  from  the 
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ig  cats  and  dogs.  '  The  male  blossoms  of  the  >\illow 
tree,  which  are  used  on  Palm  Sunday  to  represent  the  branches  of 
palm,  are  called  ''  cats  and  dogs "  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
They  increase  in  size  rapidly  after  a  few  warm  April  showers,  and 
the  belief  formerly  prevailed  that  the  rain  brought  them.  Hence 
the  saying  to  "  rain  cats  and  dogs." ' — Notes  and  Querirs,  It  may, 
however,  be  from  the  French  catadoupe,  a  waterfall. 

Bake,  in  the  sense  of  a  libertine,  is,  according  to  Hichardson,  *  a 

contraction  of  rakel,  which  is  a  corruption  of  rekehn,  or  reckless.* 

Milton  spells  the  word  rakel  *  rakehell,'  and  it  was  so  used  by 

many  old  writers.   Eakchell  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French 

racaille,  a  word  signifying  the  dregs  and  offal  of  society. 

And  far  away  amM  their  rakeliell  bands 

They  spied  a  lady  left  all  Hucc0urle.ss. — Francis  Quarlen. 

There  is  still  another  probable  origin.     The  Old  English  rakel  or 
rackyl  meant  impetuous,  unbridled,  or  passionate. 

Balph  Allen,  in  the  year  1720,  made  a  contract  with  the  Post 
Office  for  improving  the  system  of  *  cross- posts,'  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  which  system  he  agreed  to  pay  6,000/.  a  year.  It  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  Allen  made  a  fortune  of  alK)ut  half  a  million.  It  is 
mentioned  here  to  show  the  origin  of  a  line  of  poctiy  which  hsis 
almost  become  proverbial.     Pope  says  : 

\Aii  hiimlilc  Allon,  "with  nn  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  Atculth,  and  blush  tu  iind  it  lame. 

Bamage.  This  word,  if  used  at  all  now,  is  made  identical 
with  rummage,  which,  according  to  Worcester,  means  *to  make  a 
search  by  turning  things  over.'  Swift  uses  rummage  in  this  sonso 
when  he  says,  *  I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Litt'c 
Britain  and  Duck  Lime.*  *  Ramage,'  however,  in  its  pi-imitivo 
meaning  has  no  such  t-ignification.  It  means  the  song  of  birds. 
It  comes  from  the  French  ramage,  of  which  the  primary  mean- 
ing is  a  collection  of  branches  {rames),  and  the  secondaiy  the 
wild  notes  that  are  sung  amongst  the  branches.  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  in  his  '  Address  to  my  Lute,'  has  : 

When  im melodious  winds  but  made  thee  more, 


And  bird;)  on  thee  their  ramagc  did  be^^tow. 


Bamage  is  also  a  term  in  falconry.  Latham  says,  'Ilamage  is 
when  a  hawk  is  wiJde,  coy,  or  disdainfull  to  the  man,  and  contrary 
to  be  reclamed.' — Words  of  Art  Explained.  Chaucer  and  Donne 
both  use  ramnge  in  the  sense  of  wild. 

Bamble.     This  word  is  denved  from  the  LoAtVii  pcramlAjlo^  \ft 
wander  &hoat 
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Bamsgate.  The  Islo  of  Thanet  was  called  in  the  British 
tongue  *Ruiiii.'  The  gaps  in  the  chalk  hills  in  Kent  are  all 
called  *  gates.*  llamsgate,  therefore,  is  the  gate  leading  to  Riiim — 
Ruimsgate. 

Bandom  is  a  con-uption  of  randon,  which  means  something 
done  without  method  or  settled  purpose,  and  seems  to  convey  the 
notion  of  the  erratic  course  taken  by  a  torrent  rashing  along  where 
there  is  no  defined  watercourse. 

Bank  and  File.  A  body  of  soldiers  standing  side  by  side  is 
called  a  *  rank.'  A  boily  standing  one  behind  another  is  calletl  a 
*  file.*  The  strength  of  a  body  of'soldiers  is  reckoned  by  its  rank 
and  file,  the  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned,  being 
considered  supernumeraries  having  merely  directive  functions. 

Bansack.  In  neai-ly  all  the  Northern  languages  there  are  wonis 
of  similar  structure  to  this,  all  of  which  signify  searching  or 
scrutinising.  The  old  Gothic  form  was  rann  aaich.  The  Sw^ish 
Han-mkcr  slnftcrna  is  '  Seaifh  the  Scriptures.* 

Bap.  In  the  early  pai-t  of  the  last  century  large  niunlxirs  of 
counterfeit  halfpence  were  cun-ent  in  Ireland,  and  were  known 
as  *  i*aps.'  Their  use  as  coin  was  forbidden  by  proclamation, 
May  5,  1737.  The  slang  phi-ase  'not  worth  a  rap'  thei-efore 
means  not  worth  even  a  bad  halfj)enny. 

Bappee,  the  name  of  a  coai-se  kind  of  snuff,  is  from  the  French 
rdj>e^  a  rasp,  which  wa.s  formerly  used  to  reduce  the  stalks  and 
veins  of  the  tobacco-leaf  to  powder.     The  Fi*ench  name  is  *  tabnc 

Bara  avis  (Latin) ;  literally,  a  rai-e  bird ;  but  in  Englii>h 
applied  to  anything  very  imcommon. 

Bascal.  A  rascal  is  literally  a  deer  unfit  for  hunting.  Ascham, 
in  his  *  Scholemaster/  gives  the  following  quaint  illustration  of 
this  use  of  the  word  : — *  A  father  that  doth  let  loose  his  son  to  all 
experiences  is  most  like  a  fond  [foolish]  hunter  that  letteth  slip  a 
whelp  to  the  whole  herd ;  twenty  to  one  he  shall  fall  upon  a  rabOid 
and  let  go  the  fair  game'  (p.  61).  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  the 
original  meaning  of  rascal  was  *  a  lean  worthless  deer.'  •  Piers 
Plowman  *  says,  *  itkscally  or  refuse  whereof  it  be.'  Palgrave  sayjs, 
'rascall,  refuse  beasts.'  In  the  Korman,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  there  are  verba  eimiLBix  in  formation  which  mean  to  scrape, 
and  rask  is  a  noun  w\aO[i  xa&As^  o*Ss^^  qx  ^\ffiS;»\&  fsccaped  o£ 
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From  this,  again,  comes  the  French  ra^ailk,  6cum,  offal,  dregs,  out- 
easts  or  sweepings  of  society. 

Baspberry.  The  modem  name  is  a  contraction  of  raspis-berry, 
the  ancient  name.  Herrick  spells  it '  respass ' ;  Gerard  describes  it 
under  the  name  of  'rappisbush,  or  hindbciTie';  and  Jjangham,  iu 
his  *  Gaixlen  of  Health,'  says,  *  It  were  good  to  keep  some  of  the 
juice  of  "  raspis-benies  "  in  some  wooden  vessel,  and  to  make  of  it, 
as  it  were,  "  raspis  wine," '  p.  522.  An  old  name  for  the  raspberry 
was  *hindberry"  (German  himhecre).  The  bilberry  was  called 
hartberry  (Anglo-Saxon  h4>ortheor(j\  from  the  stag  or  hai-t ;  and 
the  raspberry  was  called  hindberry  from  the  female  of  the  same 
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Batafia  (the  liqueur).  ^  It  is  so  called  from  the  custom  of 
drinking  such  liquors  at  the  ratitication  of  an  agreement.'-^ 
Tomlinson, 

Eaven,  Eavener.  Tliere  are  many  words  retained  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Sciiptui*es  that  are  never  met  with  else- 
where. Such  ai-e  the  words  *  i-aven '  and  *  ravener,'  in  the  sense 
of  robbing  and  robber.  In  Grenesis  xlix.  27  we  have,  *  Benjamin 
shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  Ezckiel  xxii.  25  we  read  of  a  '  roiiring 
lion  ravening  the  prey';  and  in  Psalm  xxii.  13,  David  likens 
his  enemies  to  a  *  ravening  and  roaring  lion.'  We  still,  however, 
retain  the  word  *  ravenous.' 

Haw  Lobsters.  As  lobster  is  a  sobnquet  for  a  soldier  whoso 
coatee  is  red,  so  at  their  first  establishment  about  fifty  years  ago 
policemen  wei-e  sarcastically  called  raw  lobsters,  from  the  blue 
colour  of  their  uniform.  The  name  was  firat  given  by  the  *  Weekly 
Dispatch  *  newspaper,  which  for  years  tried  in  vain  to  *  write  down ' 
the  new  force.  A  raw  lobster  is  dark  blue,  and  turns  red  by  being 
boiled. 

Baze  comes  from  the  Spanish  raizy  a  root  or  foundation. 
To  *  raze '  anything  is  to  root  it  up,  to  destroy  it  from  its 
foundations. 

Bazor.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  '  barber's  razor '  is  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

Beal  Jam.  This  slang  expression  seems  to  have  been  first 
used  in  America.  It  occurs  in  *  Sam  Slick,'  which  was  pub- 
lished more  than  forty  years  ago.  There  must  have  been  a 
charming  climate  in  Paradise.  The  temperatuie  ^«j&  \Rsd^fi.\>\ 
and  connubial  bliss^  I  aiiot,  was  real  Jam  up.' — IKimau  NqXut^^ 
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Beaping  Ifachines  were  used  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Pliny  the  Elder  describea  one  that  he  saw  in  Gaul  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  oiu*  era.  He  says :  '  In  the  extensive  fields  in  the  lowlands 
of  Gaul,  machines  with  projecting  teeth  on  the  edge  are  driven 
through  the  standing  com  by  an  ox  yoked  in  a  reverse  position  ; 
in  this  manner  the  ears  are  torn  off  and  fall  into  the  van.'  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  ancient  machine  was  a  low  cart, 
into  the  shafts  of  which  an  ox  was  fastened  in  such  a  wa^  as 
to  drive  the  cart  in  front  of  him.  In  what  we  should  call  the  back 
of  the  cart,  but  which  really  went  first,  a  soH  of  close-fitting  comb 
was  fitted  horizontally,  the  interstices  of  which,  although  allowing 
the  straw  to  pass,  were  too  small  for  the  ears,  which  were  there- 
fore torn  off,  and  were  gradually  forced  backwards  into  the  Ixxly 
of  the  cart.  Of  course  this  process  left  the  stalks  or  straws  stand- 
ing where  they  grew.  A  machine  of  similar  construction  is  used 
at  the  present  day  in  Australia,  but  the  Australian  machine 
thrashes  and  winnows  the  com  at  the  same  time. 

Bebec.  The  rebec  was  a  musical  instrument  having  three 
oitgut  strings,  and  was  played  with  a  bow.  It  was  introtluced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  wjis  common  in  England  two  or 
three  centuries  ago. — Xares, 

And  all  that  <lay  to  the  rebec  piy 
They  Iroliekcd  r.ith  gla(.i.M>me  Mvains. 

^m^,  Tkt  Brnrt  Old  Oak. 

Becherche.  This  French  word,  now  in  such  common  ii5>e, 
means — much  sought  after,  choice,  uncommon. 

Beceipt,  Becipe.  A  'receipt'  is  a  written  or  printed  diirc- 
tion  for  mixiwf  or  compounding  certain  materials  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  something;  it  may  be  an  article  of  food,  a  com- 
pound for  personal  or  household  use,  or  a  medicine.  The  word 
'  recipe '  is  only  properly  used  medically,  and  it  means  dirtctioas 
for  taking.  The  symbol  R  in  a  physician's  prescription  means 
recipe,  *  take ' ;  a  similarly  formed  character  formerly  represented 
Jupiter,  In  the  '  Physical  Dictionary,*  by  Blanchard,  published 
1715,  is  the  following  :  *R.  Take,  which  also  represents  Jupiter's 
arms,  as  if  physicians  would  first  of  all  invoke  the  Deity.  'Tis  marked 
thus  at  the  beginning  of  a  prescription,  1^ .'  The  present  form  R 
seeois  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  forms ;  the  cross-stroke  in  the 
tail  evidently  representing  a  similar  stroke  in  the  older  form  % . 

Beoorder.     The  first  Becorder  of   London  was  Jeffrey  de 

NortoUf    who  "was  eVect©^  k.\>.  \*2i^^  at  a  salary   of  1(W.  per 

atmum.    The  present  IRecotdtr'a  «a\«r3  \^  \«AfcT^\syA\«i\*^  2^50(k 
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Bed  Coats  in  Hantmg  are  said  to  have  been  established  by 
Henry  II.,  who  made  fox-huntiiig  a  royal  spoi-t,  and  enjoined  by 
mandate  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  sport  to  wear  the  royal 
livery. 

Bed-letter  Say,  a  holiday,  a  fortunate  day.  Formerly  the 
saints'  days  kept  in  the  English  Church,  the  king's  birthdny,  the 
anniversary  of  his  accession,  King  Charles's  day,  the  5th  (>f 
November,  &c  were  kept  as  holidays  at  the  Transfer  Office  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  days  on  which  they  occun*ed  were 
printed  in  the  almanacs  with  red  ink. 

Bed  Sea.  The  English  name  '  Bed  Sea '  is  a  translation  of  the 
name  '  Sea  of  Edom '  (Edom,  red). 

Bed  Snow.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  red  snow.  It  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Saussure  observed  it  in  the  Alps  in 
1760,  and  Captain  Koss  found  it  extending  over  a  range  of  cliffs 
on  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay  for  a  length  of  eight  miles  and  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  It  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  innumer- 
able plants  belonging  to  the  order  Algety  to  which  Sir  William 
Hooper  gave  the  name  palmella  nivalis,  '  The  red  snow  plant,  in 
its  mature  state,  consists  of  brilliant  globules,  h'ke  fine  garnets, 
seated  on,  but  not  immersed  in,  a  gelatinous  mass.' — Chamb,  Unci/. 

Bedstart.  The  Old  English  word  *  start,'  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  steort,  means,  according  to  Todd,  '  a  long  handle ;  a  tiiil,  as 
of  a  plough.'  This  gives  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  pretty 
bird,  the  redstart.     A  '  redstart '  is  a  bird  with  a  i«d  tail. 

Bed  Tape.  The  use  of  red  tape  for  tying  up  papers  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  An  advertisement  in  the  *  Public  Intelli- 
gencer,' December  6, 1658,  offera  a  reward  for  the  restoration  of  *  a 
little  bundle  of  papers  tied  with  a  red  tape  which  were  lost  *  on 
Friday  last  was  a  sevennight  between  Worcester  House  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn.'  The  term  seems  to  have  been  firat  satirically  applied 
to  official  routine  by  Sydney  Smith.  Speaking  of  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh he  says,  '  What  a  man  that  would  be,  had  he  a  pailicle  of 
gall,  or  the  least  knowledge  of  the  value  of  red  tape !  As  CuiTan 
said  of  Grattan,  "  he  would  have  governed  the  world." ' 

Beduce,    from  the  Latin  re,  back,  and  duco^  to  lead.      It 
meant  originally  to  brin^  back.  Bishop  Taylor  ea^i^^  ^  K  \^<yA\£AX!L 
will  go  A  little  out  of  his  road  io  reduce  tlio  wandeYvw^  Vxv^^'Ct^ 
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This  is  a  Latin  term  denoting  an 
aignnBmt  wfaidL  prores^  not  the  thing  asserted,  but  the  absurdity 

of  tfaac  which  contnAlicts  it. 

Sccstj  Bacon.  Grcse  sajs  that  '  re€st>- '  means  rancid,  and  that 
in  is  •  vuiiarlT  pronoonced  in  the  south  rosty,  as  rusty  bacon,*  but 
he  also  sci^'^  '  reosty/  Worcester  says  *  reasty  '  is  *  a  corruption 
of  rusty.'  Bi:<hop  Hj.II  a*:i?s  the  word  '  reezed '  to  express  the  ran- 
ci»iity  of  old  bacon.  The  yellow  colour  of  smoke-dried  bacon,  so 
much  like  the  rust  of  Inja.  £i touts  the  view  that  the  word  should 
be  nistT,  but  aii  the  older  writers  use  '  reastv.* 

m  m 

Befectay.  This  b  an  old  name  for  the  apartment  in  a 
moiuL^tery  in  which  the  monks  took  their  meals.  la  Ameiica  it 
signides  a  public  eating-bouse  or  restaurant. 

Begrnli^.  One  scarcely  erer  takes  up  a  newspaper  containing 
an  account  of  processions  of  teetotallers  or  Oddfellows  without 
being  told  that  the  members  wore  their  *  regalia.*  Of  course  the 
word  means  nyf/*Jil  adornments.  The  term  '  insignia '  so  exactly 
expresses  the  meaning  in  the  case  of  *  ledges '  or  *  orders  '  that  it 
seems  strange  that  the  word  regalia  should  be  gradually  ousting 
it  from  u.'ie. 

Begalia  in  the  Tower.  The  origin  of  exhibiting  the  regalia  in 
the  Tower  is  thus  reLited  in  '  Arclweologia/  xxiL  122  : — •  He  (the 
Master  and  Treasurer  of  the  Jewel-house)  hath  a  particular  ser- 
vant in  the  Tower,  intrusted  with  that  great  treasure,  to  whom 
(because  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  was  retrenched  in  all  the  perquisites 
and  prodts  of  his  place,  and  not  able  to  allow  him  a  competent 
salary)  his  Majesty  doth  tacitly  allow  him  that  he  shall  show  the 
Regalia  to  stniniiers,  which  furnished  him  with  so  plentiful  a  lively- 
hood  that  S*"  Gin>ert  Talbot,  upon  the  death  of  his  servant  there, 
had  an  offer  made  to  him  of  500  old  bread  pieces  of  gold  for 
the  plac«:»,  yet  he  fii^t  gave  it  to  old  Mr.  Edwards  freely,  whom 
Blud  mnrthereil  when  he  attempted  to  steal  the  Crown  Globe  and 
Scepter.*     Dated  May  20,  1680. 

Begatta.  The  word  in  the  Venetian  dialect  originally  denoted 
a  race  among  the  gondoliers,  which  took  place  annually  with  great 
solemnity.  Tho  word  is  now  applied  to  both  rowing  and  siuling 
matches  indiscriminately. 

Begent*8  Park.     Tliis  park  was  originally  attached  to  a  palace 

of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  stood  near  the  north  end  of  the  Totten- 

Imm  Court  Eoad.     About  live  year  1600  the  greater  portion  of  the 

lund  WBS  let  on  long  leases,    \^\i^ii\^x«sj^i^\si^%^>SQfo^ffa&3meDce» 
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ment  of  the  present  oentiirj,  the  present  paik  was  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  was  named  after  George  lY.,  then 
Prince  Begent. 

Begistration  of  Birth.  '  There  is  no  obligation  to  give  a  child 
any  name  whatever  at  the  time  of  registration,  as  the  Schedule  for 
Registnition  of  Births  states  that  the  first  column  in  i-eference  to 
the  child  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  if  given,' — Notes  and 
Queries,  October  29,  1864. 

Begret.  This  word  is  used  in  America  as  a  noun.  If  a  Indy 
finds  that  she  cannot  accept  an  invitation  she  says,  *  I  must  send  a 
regret ' — meaning  a  note  regretting  that  she  is  compelled  to  decline. 

Begnlating  Clocks.  If  a  clock  goes  too  fast,  leugthcn  the 
pendulum ;  if  too  slow,  shoilen  it.  If  the  screw  or  nut  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  below  the  weight  or  *  bob,*  turn  it  to  the  right  if  the  clock 
be  slow,  and  to  the  left  if  it  be  fiist.     If  the  *  nut  *  is  above  the 

*  bob,'  these  motions  must  be  revei*scd. 

Beigate  is  probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ri^j,  a  ridge,  and 
gate,  a  way.  This  coiTcsponds  exactly  to  its  position  near  an 
opening  or  gate  through  the  rig  or  ridge  of  the  Suri*ey  hills.  The 
town  was  not  called  Keigate  until  about  a  century  after  the  com- 
pilation of  Domesday  Book. 

Beindeer.  This  word  is  thought  by  some  to  be  from  the  Ger- 
man rejin  Thier,  Renn  is  from  the  verb  renmn,  to  run,  and  Thier  is 
a  general  term  for  any  wild  animal.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  dear 
was  applicable  to  any  wild  quadmped.  Johnson  spells  it  i-aindeer^ 
but  does  not  seem  very  confident;  but  Professor  Skeat,  in  *  Notes 
and  Queries,*  May  1,  1880,  ti-aces  the  oiigin  to  the  I-App  word 
reino,  pasture,  and  says  that  reindeer  is  a  compound,  half  Lapp 
and  half  Scandina'vian,  the  meaning  of  which  is  pastured  or 
domesticated  deer.  The  Professor  concludes  his  pai)er  by  saying, 
'  I  consider  this  puzzle  as  solved.' 

Belay  (of  horses  or  dogs).  This  ia  not  laying  on  a  fresh  lot  C'f 
animals,   but  releasing  those  that  are  exhausted.      In   French 

*  chevaux  de  relals  means  horses  placed  at  certain  places  on  a  road 
for  the  ease  of  those  one  hath  already  rid  hard  on  '  (Roquef). 

Belief  (in  art).   Sculptured  works  are  said  to  bo  in  relief  when 
the  figures  project,  or  stitnd  out  from  the  background  or  plane  to 
which  they  are  attached.      The   word   comes   from  the   It'ilian 
rilievo  (pronounced  reelyavo).     There  are  threfi  de^^ra^  o^  \^\^\ 
htis-ieUdF  (3M»<yrt7iepo),  in  which  the  figures 'pTO^^V\>\x\i^^^^>:^^n&^ 
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the  baokgn>and,  as  in  the  figures  npon  ordinary  coins ;  dcmi- relief 
(fii^i:tvr5i<tM>),  in  which  the  figures  project  about  one-half  their 
natural  proportions ;  and  high  relief  (aUo-rilievo),  in  which  the 
figures  pixject  entirely,  being  only  attached  here  and  there  to  the 
background. 

Beligiom.    A  religious  person,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense  of 
the  word,  is  one  who  has  taken  monastic  vows. 

Relish,  from  the  French  rtUdter,  to  taste  anew.  *  *•  A  relish 
of  is  actual  taste,  "a  relish  for"  is  disposition  to  tsiitc.' — Smart, 

Ee>marriage  of  Widows  of  Peers.  <  If  a  woman,  noble  in  her 
own  right,  marries  a  commoner,  she  still  remains  noble  and  shall  be 
trioil  by  her  peers  ;  but  if  slie  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  then  by  a 
s.-cond  marriage  with  a  commoner  she  loses  her  dignity,  for  as  by 
maiTiJige  it  is  gtiinod,  by  msiniage  it  is  also  lost.' — Blackstane,  Corn- 
mt^ntari-s,  i.  12.  ThiLS,  if  a  lady  chooses  to  take  her  second 
husl^aud's  name,  she  cannot  aild  to  it  her  first  husband's  title.  For 
example,  Mr.  Hanbury  Ij^nnox  mariieti  Lady  Strangford,  wlio 
chotist's  to  be  calleil  Mi*s.  Ilaubury  Lennox.  So  again  Mr. 
^Vllatl'h^  the  eminent  bi\n*ister,  married  Lady  Henry  Oburchill, 
but  slie  chose  to  i*etain  the  title  of  Lady  Henry  Chiiix:hill,  rather 
than  be  cjilled  Mrs,  Wliately,  after  her  second  mamage. 

Renaissance.  Tliis  is  a  Fi-ench  term  signifying  a  new  birth. 
It  is  a})plied  to  the  revivjil  of  classical  art  by  Il;\phael.  The  style 
of  the  lienaissiince  is  akin  to  what  is  termed  Elizabethan. 

Rennet  (the  apple).  This  Ls  a  corrupted  form  of  the  OM  Euglisli 
word  renafe,  to  be  born  a<rain  or  to  be  revived.  Old  Fuller  says 
(*Tho  Holy  State'),  *  When  a  pippin  is  plauteil  [grafted]  on  a 
l)ipi)in  stock  the  fruit  gi-owing  thence  is  c:illed  a  "  ronate,"  a  most 
delicious  fruit,  as  l-»eing  lx)th  by  sire  and  dam  well  descended.* 

Reply,  from  the  I^tin  replico,  to  turn  back,  is  oden  used  erro- 
neously in  the  sense  of  answer.  It  means  something  following  an 
answer — e.g.  (1)  A.  writes  a  letter,  to  which  (2)  B.  sends  an  answer 
asking  for  further  information.  A.  (3)  replies;  and  if  it  be 
necessary  to  cany  the  coirespondence  further,  B.  (4)  responds  or 
rejoins. 

Request.   One  old  meaning  of  this  word — ^  to  go  iagain  in  qu«;t 
of ' — does  not  appear  in  modern  dictionaries.     *  To  rerjuest,'  in  old 
hunting  jAi-ase,  was  to  p\xt \io>m^  tkJgaMi  \x^u  a  scent  which  they 
had  lost. 
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Seqniem  (in  music),  a  funereal  composition.  So  called  from 
the  first  word  of  a  prayer  in  a  Koman  Catholic  mass  for  the  dead, 
/tequiem  atemum  dona  ih,  Domtne '  (Give  eternal  rest  to  thorn, 

0  Lord). — Braiul. 

Beredos  is  from  the  French  arrierey  behind,  and  dos,  back — 
arri^re-do8  meaning  sometiiing  behind  or  at  the  back  of  (a  sacra- 
mental table  or  altar). 

Besentment  meant  originally  gratitude,  or,  more  correctly,  '  a 
grateful  sense.'  In  Walker's  *  History  of  the  Eucharist '  is  the 
following  passage  : — *  We  need  not  now  titivel  so  far  as  Asia  or 
Greece  for  instances  to  inhaunse  our  due  resentments  of  God*s 
benefits.'  In  the  *  life  of  Dean  Comber,'  of  Durham,  a  letter  is 
quoted,  dated  May  1681,  which  is  subscribed,  *  Thy  truly  pitying 
and  love-resenting  friend  and  brother.'  Burrow  says,  *  How  much 
more  should  we  resent  such  a  testimony  of  God's  favour  1 '  and 
Dr.  Beach,  of  Salisbuiy,  writing  to  Bishop  Burnet,  says,  *And 

1  canuot  but  deeply  resent  your  obliging  readiness  to  relieve 
me,*  &c. 

Restive,  applied  to  a  hoi-se,  is  from  the  verb  to  resist — thus 
*  resi>tive,'  with  the  middle  syllable  omitted,  becomes  *  restive.' 

Betiracy.  In  America  they  say  of  a  man  who  has  made  his 
fortune  that  *  he  has  secured  a  retiracy  * — i.e.  sufficient  to  retii*e 
upon. 

Bevalenta  Arabica  is  the  meal  produced  by  gi*inding  lentils. 
The  names  *  Bevalenta '  and  *  Ervalenta '  are  corrupted  forms  of 
the  botanic  name  of  the  lentil  plant,  Ervum  hns, 

Bsvenue.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  revenue  of  tlic  king- 
dom was  seventy-six  thousand  pounds.  It  is  now  about  the  same 
Lumber  of  millions  of  pounds. 

Beverend.  This  is  a  title  borne  by  the  deacons  and  priests  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Kome.  In  the  English  Church 
Deans  are  called  *  Very  Beverend,'  Bishops  *  Right  Reverend,'  nnd 
Archbishops  *  Most  Reverend.*  The  title  Revercnd  was  formerly 
very  generally  assumed  by  the  ministers  of  dissenting  chinches, 
but  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  many  of  the  younger 
ministers  have  ceased  to  use  or  to  sanction  it.  In  addressing 
letters  to  clergymen  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  omit  the  definite 
article  *  the.'  All  such  letters  should  be  fully  inscribed^  *  The  Rev, 
William  Smith/  and  w  {orth.  No  one  wo\i\4  \\vvb^  ol  ^^^^isssov^ 
B  letter  to  'Venerable  Archdeacon   Jones,^   ' 'Ra^X*  ISjoiv.  \*sA. 
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ChADoellor/  or  '  Lord  Mayor  of  London,'  without  prefixing  the 
word  *■  the ' ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  common  to  see  letters  addressed 
*  Rev.  W.  Jones.' 

Beview.  The  first  Review  published  was  the  'Journal  dos 
S*^vans/  No.  1  of  which  appeared  in  Paris  on  January  5,  1665. 
It  wa.*»  publi.*hed  weekly,  each  number  containing  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  small  pages.  The  first  book  reviewed  was  an  edition  of 
'  Victor  Vitensis  and  Vigelius  Tapsensis/  African  bishops  of  the 
fifth  century.  Tlie  critique  was  written  by  Father  Cbiflet,  a 
Jesuit.  The  'Edinburgh  Review*  was  commenced  in  1802;  the 
'Quarterly  Review*  in  1812. 

Reward.  The  etymology  of  this  word  gives  no  clue  to  its 
yesont  meaning,  which  arose  in  a  mistake.  It  is  composed  of  two 
•)ld  English  words,  rear,  behind,  and  tcard,  to  guard.  The  verse, 
I.saiah  \vi\L  5,  in  the  Authorised  Version  gives  us  the  clue  to  the 
origin.  It  runs,  '  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning,  and  thine  health  shall  break  forth  speedily;  and  thy 
righioousness  shall  go  before  thee  [that  is,  shall  be  thy  van- 
guardl ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward  [or  rear- 
guani  J.*  In  the  absence  of  any  true  etymon  of  the  word  *  reward  ' 
it  is  fjiir  to  presume  that  the  last  word  in  the  verse  quoted  has  l-cen 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  recompense,  and  so  the  present  con- 
tracted word  *  reward  '  has  arisen,  but  with  an  entirely  diffoivnt 
meauing.  According  to  Grose,  this  word  is  used  in  a  very  singular 
sense  in  the  North.  In  his  *  Glossary  *  he  has,  *  Reward,  or  Good 
Reward,  a  ruddy  countenance.' 

Rhubarb  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1534,  in  which 
year  *  the  eccentric  physician  Andrew  Boorde  sent  to  j\Ir.  Vicar- 
Geneml  Cromwell  **  the  seedes  of  reuberbc,  the  which  came  out  of 
Barbarv."* — Eilii*s  Orujinal  Letters j  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  In  Quet^n 
ElLssabeth's  time  the  broad  leaves  of  rhubarb  were  use<l  as  a  pot- 
herb. It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  that 
the  leaf-stalks  were  used  for  tarts,  <kc. 

Rh3nne  may  be  either  male  or  female.  A  male  rhyme  is  one 
in  which  the  final  syllables  only  agree,  as  strain,  complain;  a 
female  rhyme  is  one  in  which  the  two  final  syllables  ogree,  the  hist 
l)eing  short,  as  motion,  ocean. 

Rhythm  in  jwetiy  (Greek,  Latinized  rhythmua)  means  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  accents  follow  ea<?h  other,  producing  musical 
cadence.   Its  use  is  not  cotv^h^  tio  \yoetry^  but  refers  to  any  action 
npeatdd  at  regular  inlervaXs.    1\x'&  Xas^Ko^i,  q1  %.  ^^i(55«.s&  ^^vjs^mic  ; 
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the  step  in  dancing  should  be  rhythmic,  following  the  time  of  the 
masic.  'No  English  word  better  expresses  rhyihrnxi^  than  the 
word  time  as  used  in  music.' 

Rib.  There  are  twenty-four  ribs  in  the  human  body.  The 
common  belief  that  a  woman  has  one  more  rib  than  a  man  is 
erroneous. 

Ribald.  Verstegan  derives  this  word  from  Rahody  who  was  a 
heathen  King  of  Friesland  in  the  seventh  century.  *  The  missionary 
Bishop  Wipan  instructed  him  in  Christianity,  and  he  agreed  to  be 
baptized.  While  standing  in  the  water  he  asked  the  bishop  where 
all  Ids  forefathers  were,  to  which  the  bishop  replied  that,  as  they 
died  without  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  they  were  in  hell. 
"Then,"  replied  the  king,  "I  would  rather  go  to  hell  with  them, 
than  with  your  few  Christians  to  heaven,"  and  went  out  of  the 
water  **  unchristene<l." '  From  this  impioas  speecli  *  his  very  name 
became  so  odious  through  his  wickedness  that  it  grew  to  lx$  a 
title  of  reproach  and  shame,  and  hath  so  continued  ever  since.' — 
liesfitution,  d'c,  p.  2C3. 

Bibbon.  Formerly  spelt  ribband ;  that  is,  a  band  which  en- 
circled the  waist,  enclosing  or  binding  the  ribs.  Di-apers  designate 
the  various  widths  of  ribbons  by  the  expressions  *  twopenny,' 
*fourpenny,'  'sixpenny,'  and  so  on  up  to  * thirtyjienny.'  The?e 
names  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  price  at  which  the  rib- 
bon is  sold,  but  originally  represented  the  width  of  so  many  of  the 
thick  old  peimies  placed  face  to  face.  Thus  *  twopenny '  was  the 
width  of  the  thickness  of  two  pennies;  sixpenny  of  six  pennies, 
and  so  on. 

Bice-paper.  What  is  called  rice-paper  is  made  from  the  pitli 
kA  Aralia  papyriferaj  a  plant  closely  allied  to  the  i\*y.  The  i)aper 
called  india-i«tj)er,  usetl  for  proofs  of  engi-aviug,  is  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  bamboo. 

Biddle,  a  coarse  iron  sieve.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  hreddan, 
to  free  or  to  rid.  The  word  would  be  more  approprititely  spelt 
ridder. 

Bide.  Some  modern  writers  erroneously  confine  the  meaning 
of  this  word  to  riding  on  horseback.  Tlie  word  from  its  etymology 
h<is  stronger  claims  to  bo  used  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  riding  in 
a  carriage  or  vehicle.  By  the  Romans  and  the  old  Gauls  the  woi*d 
r/ieda  meant  a  cali^sh  or  chariot.  In  Iceland  the  word  reid  signifies 
a  carriage.  In  High  German  reita  has  the  same  meaning.  The 
Anglo-^xon  ridan,  the  Putch  rydeUy  t\\e  Germwi  t^xUtv^  "Ow^ 
I>am8h  rtda,  the  Swedish  rida,  and  the  Icelcoidic  reida  'Wn^  *^^ 
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doable  mcanizig  of  bem<;  carried  or  drawn,  as  opposed  to  walking. 

BftiWy  saTS  the  verb  to  ride  means  '  to  go  on  horseback ;  in  a 

cQAchl  wa^con.  i:c.* ;  Johnson  defines  it  '  to  travel  on  horseback  or 

in  a  vehicle* ;  Richardson  and  Todd  both  mention  vehicles  in  their 

dedotdoca^     The  "  Qu:irteriy  Review '  stigmatises  the  use  of  the 

wofd  -  !ide.*  when  employed  in  the  sense  of  being  carried  in  a 

Tehicle,  as  an  Americanism,  and  says  ^  it  has  been  for  a  humlred 

years  a  noted  vulgarism  in  England ' ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 

that  all  the  best  dictionaries,  as  shown  above,  define  the   word 

*'  ride '  so  as  to  inclndo  conveyance  in  a  vehicle.     To  confine  its 

nse  to  riding  on  horsieback  is  a  modem  affectation,  neitherjustiOed 

bv  sen:^^  nor  authority.    People  do  not '  drive '  in  an  omnibus,  nor 

in  a  cab :  the  coachman  '  drives,'  and  they  '  ride '  as  Jehu  did 

\^  Kings  ix.  16.  and  x.  16).     Addison,  whose  authority  no  one 

will  dispute,  saA-s : 

CaIih  and  serene  h^  drives  the  furious  blast, 
A  ad,  pleased  ih*  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Ki  !e>  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  stomi. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  *Tour/  says  that  he  and  Boswell  were 
s:itk^fie<l  with  ei\ch  other,  whether  '  riding  in  the  chaise  *  or  .*»ittuig 
in  the  inn.  Macaulay  has.  *  The  richest  inliabitants  exhibited  their 
wealth,  not  by  riding  in  gilded  carriages,*  kc. 

« 

Riding,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  county  of  York. 
Origiually  thrithimjy  a  third  part  (Norwegian  (Mjinuj^  a  third 
jiart).  The  word  is  misapplied  in  the  case  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
jierar}',  which  has  only  two  divisions. 

Biff-ra£  To  ride  and  to  raff  had  the  significtition  of  cleai-ing 
everything  out  ;  scraping,  raking,  sweeping  ever>'thing  away. 
Hence  the  noiui  raff — refuse,  scrapiog — and,  intensifWng  by  repeti- 
tion, riff-raff,  the  scuui,  refuse,  dre^s  «nd  sweepings  of  society 
(Sweilish  ri/'irrt,  to  scrape ;  Gennan  raffen,  to  rake  together).  The 
term,  liff-niff  is  of  gi«^t  antiquity.  Tlie  following  is  &om  the 
works   of  Kolxjrt    de    Brunne,    who    lived    in    the    fourteenth 

centur}'  : 

Xe  costom  no  $enii;!«  of  thin^  that  he  forgaf 
That  neither  he  no  hise  suld  chalange  rif  no  raf. 

And  the  words  occur  again  in  the  historical  play  '  Lord  Thomas 
Ci'omwell,'  quarto  1C02  : 

There's  legions  now  of  l)ef;gan  on  the  eartli 
'i'hat  their  ori|;inal  did  spring  from  kings ; 
And  manv  mouaTcVvs  TvQN«,\(\\Q'9i^t«K>Ei«t%'<«^te 
The  riflf-raff  ot  lYvw  a©i.— K«X.\.  wul. 
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Bifle.  The  name  rifle,  applied  to  a  fire-arm,  is  from  the  Ger- 
man verb  reifdn^  to  flute  or  form  small  grooves  or  channeUt. 

Bight,  when  used  as  an  adjective,  is  sometimes  opposed  to  the 
meaning  of  the  same  word  when  used  as  a  noun.  Thus  we  may 
say  a  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  produce  of  his  fields,  but  it 
would  not  be  right  to  do  so. — WhetcelL 

Bight  Honourable.  This  title  is  always  applied  to  a  *  lord,' 
whether  he  be  so  by  right  or  by  courtesy.  The  reason  why  com- 
moners who  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council  are  *  Eight  Honour- 
able' is  that  the  general  title  of  that  body  is  ^  Lords  oi  H.M. 
Privy  Council.' 

Bight  smart.  American  for  a  good  many,  large,  plenty,  kc, 
e.g.  *a  right  smart  chunk  of  bacon.' — Olmsted* 8  Texas,  p.  .301. 
*I  sold  right  smart  of  eggs  this  summer.' — Mrs,  Stowey  l)r*d^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  157.  *  She  had  right  smart  of  life  in  her.' — Dred.  vol.  i. 
p.  209. 

Bights  and  Lefts.  Shakespeare  has  a  passage  which  shon-s 
that  the  shoes  called  *  rights  and  lefts '  were  known  in  his  da  v. 
He  de:^criljes  a  smith  as 

Standing  on  clippers,  wliieh  hi.^  nimble  ha^te 
11.1(1  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet. 

Bing  one's  own  Bell.  A  slang  phrase,  the  efjuivalent  of  *  to  Ijo 
one's  own  trumpeter.' 

Bink.  This  word  is  applied  in  Scotland  to  the  piece  of  ice  cleai-ed 
for  the  game  of  curling.  The  Scottish  emigrants  carried  the  word 
to  Canada,  where  it  soon  became  extended  in  meaning  so  as  to  in- 
clude ice  for  skating.  ^Vheu  rolling  skates  were  invented,  the 
word  *  rink  '  natunilly  suggested  itself  as  the  most  appropriate  for 
the  levelled  surfiBUJe  on  which  the  new  process  of  skating  was 
carried  on. 

B.  I.  P.  These  letters,  often  seen  at  the  end  of  announcements 
of  death,  or  on  tombs,  are  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  words 
Bequiescat  in  pace.  May  he  [or  she]  rest  in  peace. 

Bip,  a  bad  horse.  Nares  thinks  this  is  derived  from  rippar  or 
ripur,  one  who  sells  fish.  Formerly  dealers  in  fish  rode  across 
country  on  horseback,  and  they  were  noted  for  the  screwish 
character  of  their  horseflesh*    Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have — 

where  now  yon're  fame 
To  hire  a  rifpnr's  marc— AoMe  Gent. -v. \. 


w!i.>iii  claiuii'd  t!io  .■xcliisive  ri,i:tit  to  tin'  stream. 

River.  T),^'  Aiu.iu'aiis  ahvuvs  j.ul  ihr  n;un-  h- 
iiv>T,  :is  IlmUu  i;iv..i-,  iI.Tiim:ic;  lliv.-r,  CbailM  R 
the  English  always  put  rivtx  first,  as  the  Biver  TliaiB 
Treat,  &c.  Ac. 

Riven.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  ■  Words  and 
'  There  is,  in  &ct,  hardly  a  Celtic  word  meaning  atr 
broob,  channel,  water,  or  flood,  which  does  not  entei 
the  river  names  of  Enrope.'  He  alio  gives  five  Ceiti 
I'lrr  or  ter,  uisge  or  icisk,  rhe  or  rhin,  and  don  oi 
wliich  meaix  water,  and  arc  to  be  found  in  'the  nan 
III!  the  larger  rivers  of  Enrope,  nnd  those  of  a  very  ; 
of  the  smaller  streams.'  A  few  examples  of  each  a 
tlip  lists  uiipht  be  indefinitely  extended.  The  nam< 
Keen,  hiive  in  many  cases  Ijecome  much  distorted  b 
ill  oi-thogtnphy  :— Avos. — Afon,  Evan,  Ifo,  Ann,  , 
i'lweny,  Eveneny,  Innev,  Aney,  Awe,  Ehen,  Avooboni 
Avenbui,  Avenmore,  and  many  others  in  the  Unit 
nnd  on  the  Continent,  Dwa  is  still  the  Welsh  woi 
From  this  root  we  have  rivci-s  named  Dour,  Doro, 
Doro,  Durra,  Dairan,  Durarwater,  Deargan,  Durb 
Galder,  Adder,  Adur,  Adnr,  Ncxier,  Lodore,  Detwi 
Dcrwen,  Darent,  ajid  Dart,  all  of  which  are  in  Great 
the  Continent  we  find  in  France  Duranci?,  Dordogne, 
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Roe,  Rue,  Eryn,  Boden,  and  Kibble.  On  the  Continent  we  find 
Rhine,  Rhone,  Rega,  Rcgen,  Regge,  Riga,  Rha,  and  Rheno. 
Dox. — This  is  an  obsolete  Gaelic  name  for  water.  It  is  found  in 
the  names  of  many  rivers  in  Euix)pe.  In  the  British  Isles  are 
Don,  Dean,  Dane,  Dun,  Tone,  Eden,  Tyno,  Tcane,  Teign,  Tian, 
Teyn,  Tynet,  and  IBandon.  Continental  names  arc  Danube,  Dan- 
aittris,  Danaster  (Dneister),  Danasper  (Dneii>er),  Don,  Donetz, 
Adonis,  Aredon,  Derdon  (Dwrdon),  Madon,  Verdon,  Odon,  Ros- 
codon,  and  many  others.  In  addition  to  these,  which  may  be 
called  noun  names,  there  are  many  derived  from  Celtic  adjectives, 
as  from  garw,  rough.  From  this  root  come  Gara,  Gairy,  Yare, 
Garway,  Gamere,  Gamar,  Yarro,  Yarrow,  Yair,  Gai-ve,  and 
Gareloch.  From  ally  white,  we  get  Al^in,  "White  Avon,  and  hence 
Allen,  Ellen,  Auln,  Aulne,  Aln,  Allan,  Alan,  All  wen,  Elwyn, 
Hen,  and  Ain.  From  the  Gaelic  ban,  which  also  means  white,  we 
get  Banna,  Banon  (ban  afoix),  Bana,  Ben,  Bann,  Bane,  Bain, 
Bandon,  Banney,  Bainac,  and  Bannockbum.  Other  river  names 
are  derived  from  cUvn,  smooth,  as  Leven,  Lane,  Lain,  and  Lune. 
From  tarn,  spreading,  quiet,  wo  get  Tame,  Thames,  Tamar,  Tema, 
Taw,  Tay,  and  Tave.  From  cam,  crooked,  we  derive  Cam,  Camil, 
Camlad,  Cambeck,  Camlin,  and  Camon.  Many  other  gi'oups  of 
names  might  be  traced,  but  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  subject,  and  to  prove  that  the  Celtic  races  at  one 
time  were  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  names 
given  are  all  single,  but  many  of  them  are  repeated  in  many  locali- 
ties ;  the  name  Avon,  for  instance,  is  applied  to  more  than  twenty 
different  streams.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  interesting  book, 
from  which  these  names  have  been  gleaned,  says,  *  It  is  a  curious 
feet  that  a  unique  river  name  is  hardly  to  be  found.  Any  given 
name  may  immediately  be  associated  with  some  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  names  nearly  identical  in  form  and  meaning,  collected  from 
all  ports  of  Europe.' — Words  and  Places,  p.  229. 

Bix-doUar  is  a  name  for  a  silver  coin  of  difierent  values  in 
various  countries.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  German  term  rckhs- 
thaler,  dollar  of  the  empire. 

BoanL  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '  It  is  imagined  to  come  from  the 
pretences  of  vagrants,  who  always  said  they  were  going  to  Rome.' 
The  Italian  word  romeo  means  a  pilgrim  going  to  Rome. — Talhot. 

BxMin  Leather.  Morocco  leather  was  anciently  made  in  Morocco 
of  goat  skins.  An  imitation  of  it  was  made  in  EiH^biA  oi  ^'^'^ 
skms,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner  witii  evxhax^,  wA  «5^^ 
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a  ibe  simlUnty  of  its  ooloar  to  that  of  a  roan  boi-s>e. 
F^-ii^  caiz.  r.»>w  ^  Isui  of  any  colour. 

E«uS  Bcc£  Tbe  vaantevl '  Roeu^  Beef  of  Old  England  *  seems 
Tc  Lfc-^  v*-:::  »l=iOK  an  unknown  di<h  to  our  ancestors  in  the  four- 
"wwcii  iz-'i  £^<«iiii  certturiea.  Mr.  VTright,  in  his  'Doniestc 
NkTJirfr^  :c  :i*  Miid'e  Aces.'  pp.  319-358,  ^ves  a  number  of  bills 
<c  fi.r?  ,'C  tiJ.:  r*»ri>L  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  luxurious  ami 
Tc-.-rss-e  .-iArjcctfr.  bn:  ih-e  '  national  dish/  the  *  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
fcriT.i^t'     £•>>>  z>,«  Ap^*Ar  in  any  one  of  them. 

Xjft^c3X  Peter  to  pay  PanL  In  the  yc?ar  1550,  several  estates 
>••"'. -c-T-T^  v:  W--<tri:s>icT  Abbey  were  grante<l  for  the  repair  and 
s24rfr.tiof  ;c  >:.  l^uVs  Cath^raL  As  Westminster  Abliev  is 
o-v'iicttc*-.  T^'  >v.  Pfcer,  'he  taking  the  Abbey  funds  for  the  benedt 
**c  >c.  pfci'.  >  c*v*  rl?if  to  the  proverbial  sapn^. 

X^^ier:  5-  I>»-->*r»i.  from  rti  or  ro.  reil.  and  Ijtrt  or  harf^  a 
V'^i.  I-  K  S.  M^itland  civcs  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
•':  ?»«>?:  r.«::":>^.:  sr^'.Mng  this  name.  Rupert  and  Robert  are 
? *^ r - ..rJ    j.r.  -.  w; re  :iivc  vX>»sionally  for  the  Siime  j>erson. 

K^  fcr  Tt't  •  Onfr-tleman's  Ma^zine  *  for  1735  contains  the 
?S  •.**  T^  -'VLO:-  :r.  :*:>;•  cSifjarv  : — *  Janv.  2.    Rob  Rov,  the  famous 

rix*5.  :>.*r;.  :>.-f  I-.v::r.  r-r'-r.  the  oak,  'sti-ong  as  an  oak.* 

Iv.  z".  t>;  rttris  »>f  America  a  stone,  however  small,  is 
,■%*■;•/.  *  '  r.vi  '  Tr^  tV.I^vir.^  are  singular  insUinoes  of  its  use  : — 
'V-  M  "..*.^  ;o  s'^T^"  T\vk>  in  his  p^x^ket  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
>»V»  ..-.  :..r.  .^w^T." — }I i\—Jcr,*/*  Triit^iU.  'I  see  Arch  Cooney 
^••jl  k  .v*T.  T.'*  :*.'i*  iTCvk  Kxtom.  and  then  he  began  pickiii*  up 
rvv'K>  *i:vi  fl:r-ci-  Vc:  .'.:  the  do^' — Mike  Hooter,  by  a  Mis- 
*-.•  -^- .  *  vV.  ."c.-e  vwrisicn  tbey  threw  a  rock  in  at  the  window, 
y'.::;:.i    >'.  >k  C.fci  on  tie   shoulder.' — Jone^tboroutjh   (Tennessee) 

S^rket.  TrT*  ^-r.rv^,  •  Ro  went  up  like  a  rocket,  and  fell  like 
tV^  s:v5.'  WAS  f.rtt  a«\i  ly  Tom  Paine  in  reference  to  the  great 

Kc^estiju  rVor.:  :hf  Latir.  r  .  ?Vj;*,  cnawing.  A  class  of  quadrupeds, 
wVjcV  irx^uic"*  r»:s^  r.:x>t\  rabbit*,  ic„  characterised  by  their  front 
t^NMh  >Avi:^i  enAr.:el  only  on  the  outer  sur&ce,  »o  that  the  back 
Kftr^:  ra;>ft.r;y  ^  om  away,  leavet^  the  front  sharp  and  chisclHshaped, 
riuK:r^  them  to  p:iaw  their  way  through  timber  or  even  b^wjy 
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Bodomontade.  Bodomonte  is  a  blostering,  boastlDg  hero  in 
the  *  Orlando  Furioso  *  of  Ariosto.  Hence  *  rodomontade  * — empty, 
noisy  rant,  vainglorious  boasting.  Mr.  Moon  ('  The  Dean's 
English/  p.  153)  says,  'The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of 
Boyardo's  heroes,  liodamanie,  a  king  of  Algiers.' 

B(^^e  in  grain.  This  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  an  irre- 
movable dye,  Ingrain  (which  see).  It  has  notliing  to  do  with 
dealings  in  grain  or  com. 

EoUer  Skates.  In  a  periodical  of  the  date  1823  is  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : — *  Skating. — ^A  skat^  has  just  been  invented 
with  the  design  of  rendering  this  amusement  independent  of  the 
frost.  It  is  like  the  common  skate,  but  instead  of  one  iron  it  has 
two,  with  a  set  of  very  small  brass  or  iron  wheels  let  in  between, 
which,  easily  revolving,  enable  the  wearer  to  i*uu  along  with  great 
rapidity  on  any  hard  level  substsmce,  and,  indeed,  to  perform, 
though  with  less  force  or  nicety,  all  the  evolutions  of  skating.  A 
patent  has  been  obtained  for  the  invention,  and  it  is  now  practi- 
cally exhibited  at  the  old  tennis  court  in  Windmill  Street.' 

Romance.  The  Latin  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  France 
about  the  ninth  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  mixture  of  the 
language  of  the  Franks  and  bad  Latin,  which  was  called  the 
Romance  language  or  dialect.  Most  of  the  early  talcs  of  chivaliy 
being  written  in  that  language  were  called  *  Homances.'  Henco 
the  name  given  to  marvellous  and  half-fabulous  stories  or  poems. 

Eoman  Occupation  of  England.  When  the  Homans,  after  an 
occupation  of  England  for  three  or  four  hundred  years,  finally 
retired  in  the  b^inning  of  the  fifth  century,  they  left  a  few  traces 
of  their  language  grafted  on  to  the  Old  Celtic  tongue.  The  ter- 
mination '  oester '  or  *  Chester,'  which  the  Saxons  found  in  use  hero 
to  signify  a  fortified  place,  and  which  they  adopted  in  the  names  of 
60  many  places,  is  unquestionably  the  Latin  castrnm  slightly  dis- 
g^sed,  which  they  must  have  picked  up  from  the  ancient  British. 
80  also  the  word  sti-eet,  from  strata^  and  mil,  or  mile,  fi'om  mUlin^ 
a  thousand,  the  Boman  mile  being  a  thousand  paces.  Other  such 
words  are — orchard,  from  the  Latin  hortus]  pear,  from  the  Latin 
pyrus ;  wall,  from  the  Homan  vallum ;  dish,  from  clisats,  and  many 
others  in  which  the  Celtic  and  the  Latin  are  strangely  mixeil. 
These  hybiid  words  carry  pi'oofs  of  their  oiigin  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  found  alone  in  the  English  language,  and  \SXQ  ^<c^^  ^  Vy^ 
discovered  in  any  other  dialects  of  the  Celtic. 
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RMXuai  type  was  first   used  in  printing  by 
f^iufefiOL  loid  PhZiZifcrtz.  A  Bome^  in  tlie  year  1467.     Up  to  that 
xhdf  ^  TJifr  jruiirTS  luhii  iiaed  \Amc\  letter. 

Yht^  nftines  applied  to  the  various  sizes  of 
fcz^r  verr  cnriooa.  bang  all  founded  upon  feminine 
Ti-ia.  {u^:«  Iv  iiiciies  long  by  8  wide  are  called  ladiei, 
n^uiU'^mt*  «j^  If  izicbeft  by  10,  princf.g§€4  22  by  12,  aud  qu*€M 
iS  r^  It  Thifsit  Zihsii^  wfcre  ciren  to  slater  bv  General  War- 
'utrvsL.  u*  7r."c««i-:»r  of  one  of  the  largest  North  Wales  salute 

SHnBKT.  fr.BL  lie  Ijixin  pm,  dew,  and  marimis,  the  sea, 
'TTVif  £n7  rcibCiet  iBiz.i!>ei  with  dewdrops  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Fr^aiK  izi£  luIy  rn^^i:^  xbe  sngular  name  which  has  been  given 

F».T«s  wfTf  £rs5  brought  to  England  from  Holland  in 

"cr»:"rT.  iLii  iLe  mas?  rose  was  crown  in  this  coimtrv 

w/r«  1*  •  -      I^  Clizj  aiii  Japan  roses  were  brought  from  the 


i-rl'i^  %s  k  ukiD?  of  a  place  by  itself,  or  as  a  portion  of  a 
Taow.  ^jf*fcr->  iI^-JlT"?  =>e.*i2?  a  L^dland.  It  L?  a  Celtic  word,  and  is 
r^fK'T'flr-  -z.  Sr:c";^z.-L  liS  iz.  E>^]vn.  Culross,  Rossbenr,  Ardrossan, 
*;.  It  •.:•:  *?*c  :c  K--isec>es>  in  l.>knev.  each  svllable  signifies  a  head- 
Jia»£.  *I>*f  SfL-^  Cielur,  a:>d  cess  being  Teutonic.  In  Cornwall 
s£ti£  '^"kii^  i*:vfTfr,  ib«^  is  another  word,  rhoty  a  moor,  which 
a>  icun;c_Ti«f<  ?,'in>i  —  rin-iSw  as  in  Hosshall,  Eusholme,  Jbc. 

Xmctcii.  fr:a:  Tif  L.&1E1:  -vfo.  to  gnaw :  literally,  the  beak  of 
s  jltL  r^  rV:rr.*rs  irc'Ci^xi  liie  term  to  the  front  or  bow  of  a 
frt.-jT.  ^-^T*  sOi&rr  ir:cs5  w«*^  fixed  for  the  par^Kue  of  attacking 
cciMT  x»^s»fi(i^  Ir  t^  Korisan  Fcrum  the  stage  from  which  orators 
ioiK^«»?I  :irt  r*^*?^'*  *^*^  caikd  the  rostrum  from  its  being 
*ivrct:«c  '»-:>  -  «r.' '..  cr  St-^ii:*  of  enemy's  ships  taken  in  war,  which 

KlAac&£iL  Tb?  f.xir.-5rr  of  this  funily  was  Meyer  Anselm, 
*'3c  ^jw*  A  ^vcjey-Vfcocr  iz.  Frankfort,  the  sign  of  his  house  being 
A  r^  sc-icZc  :r.  iWrrac  rwi  pck\U\  In  ISOti  the  Landgrave  of 
K,'*8<r.  rir*r;i  ij»  vxrviraik-n  of  Germanv,  entrusted  Anselm  with 
5!^vv  :s*  :ie  dLr-^-cui:  v-c  alwot  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  British 
^ixs'ct^;'*  NN  :;!i  :ci<  nosey  Anselm  traded  and  made  a  laige 
tfci:'^*:j>*.  K>i  ^r.*^  5»1I  of  Napc^eon  Anaelm  repaid  the  250,000/. 
H»  A'fi^  r«v«;>  •'^  r*aak!e  ^  l&Qfthachild  from  their  fiikther's  sign, 
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Botten  Row.  Tbe  name  of  the  fashionable  ride  in  lljclo 
Park  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  phrase  *  roxiU 
du  Roi^  the  King's  road. 

K0116,  a  name  now  applied  to  profligate  or  dissolute  pereons,  is 
the  French  term  for  one  broken  on  the  wheel,  which  before  tho 
French  Revolution  was  the  punishment  for  the  highest  crimes. 
The  woixi  in  its  pi'esent  sense  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Philip  of  Orleans,  R^ent  of  France. 

Kongh  and  Eeady.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Colonel  Rough 
was  sclect<Kl  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  i)erform  some  service 
requiiing  energy  and  piompbitude.  *  Rough  and  Ready,'  said  the 
Duke  when  the  Colonel  cheerfully  undertook  the  duty ;  and  the 
Colonel  thenceforth  adopted  the  v/ords  as  a  motto,  which  is  still 
borne  by  his  family. 

Rough-hew. 

There*8  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

*  Dr.  Farmer  informed  Mr.  Steevens  that  tbe  phrase  as  used  by 
Shakespeare  is  technical.  A  woolman,  butcher,  and  dealer  in 
skewers  lately  observed  to  him — Dr.  Farmer — that  his  nephew, 
an  idle  lad.  could  only  as&ist  him  in  making  them  [skewoi's] ; 
he  could  rowjh'heic  them,  but  he  could  not  siHtjye  their  endi.* — J'odd. 

Rough  or  Ruffian.  Charles  Dickens  ('  All  the  Year  Round,' 
October  10,  1868)  said,  *  I  entertain  so  strong  an  objection  to  tlie 
euphonious  softening  of  ruffian  into  rough,  which  has  lately 
become  popular,  that  I  restore  the  right  rciiding  to  the  heading  of 
this  paper.*  The  paper  was  *  The  Ruffian,  by  the  Uncommercial 
Traveller.' 

Roundhead.  This  was  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  the  Puri- 
tans in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  fi*om  their  custom  of  cutting  their 
hair  close  to  the  head;  the  Royalist  party  wearing  theira  in 
ringlet«. 

Round  Peg  and  Square  Hole.  This  witty  saying  in  reference 
to  misplaced  talent  is  certainly  earlier  than  the  time  of  Sydney 
Smith,  who  is  generally  considered  its  author  from  his  having  u.s^ 
it  in  his  *  Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,'  18i'4-26. 
His  words  are : — *  If  you  choose  to  represent  the  various  parts  of 
life  by  holes  upon  a  table  of  different  shapes,  some  circular,  some 
triangular,  some  square,  some  oblong,  and  the  persons  acting  these 
parts  by  bits  of  wood  of  similar  shapes,  ^e  E\k»iX\  ^<scksni^i  ^o^ 
that  the  tidangaJar  person  ham  got  into  tliQ  Bquaxe\i^<&^^^^3^^^% 
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into  the  triangular,  and  a  square  person  hiis  squeezed  himself  into 
a  rounil  lutlo.* 

Soutine.  from  the  French  ronte^  a  road — hence  roiUtney  tlic 
cff'linanr  lociten  track,  regular  coui-se,  or  custom. 

Sover  meant  originally  a  pii*ato.  It  comes  fi-om  the  Dutch 
n.  r  -,  A  roMitT,  fram  roovcn,  to  i-ob.  In  Danish  roverslip  i>  u 
ptrare  ship. 

SOWUL  This  u<  the  Scottish  name  for  the  mountain  ash 
•  Fy^  *  rtvry;«ir*#iV  It  is  looked  upon  in  Scotland  as  having 
K-ii:**  T*:ver  over  witches  and  their  evil  sj^olls.     Johnstone  says  : 

K«  in-troo  and  red  thread 
llaud  the  witches  a*  in  dread. 

SflVllBd  for  an  Oliver.  '  Rowland  and  Oliver  wei-e  two  of 
■":•♦  zi*.'^':  ^i=:oi:s  in  the  li>t  of  Charlemagne's  twelve  peei-s.  ami 
-jf'.r  fv.  *.:::s  aiv  rcivnled  so  ridiculously  and  extravajrantlv  hv 
•je  '  :  r.-niAZvVrs  that  from  thence  arase  that  saying  anion irst  our 
TiiC".  A-  :  -^r,siMe  ancestors  of  giving  one  *'  a  Rowland  for  :in 
•.' :"^r. "  :o  ^  r=..f>"  the  matching  of  one  incredible  lie  with  another.' — 


H.^C'^rth  may  be  considered  the  founder  of 
■:i  ^  ■..:>.::■.::-.  11-.^  e^tablLNhed  in  1730  the  »Sooiotv  of  Incor- 
■^vcu^x:  At':^,-.  Y:\f  t:r>t  exliibition  was  hold  in  ITC^iK  In  17»'».^ 
•.-•'.'  V,,v;.l  A.-txltniv  was  estiiblishe<l  bv  charter,  and  Joshua 
Kf-r;  '2S.  'o  :  'ia^  kii^^'itoil  on  the  occ;ision,  was  the  first  |>r«>>i- 
->: :  iv.-.t'f.  :*■•:  Tl:o  t::>t  exhibition  was  in  17()l).  In  1771  thei'o 
'•'»>  li-vl'-fr  At  O'.d  Jv^merset  House.  From  1780  to  1838  the 
*r.r~-."  :\':::  ■:::oi:>  wer\>  held  in  the  pi-esent  Somerset  House. 
Fr.'sr  ::*,-  :::i:e  :o  tl:e  \-«u:  1868  thev  were  held  at  the  National 
*^\"*.:rv  Ti?-  rrs^^nt  m^inuneeut  galleries  at  Burlington  House 
'»:Tf  r*^:  ,x"*'.  t\i  ir.  Mav  l>nl\ 


Senu  Arms  in  Clmrches.  Tliere  is  reason  to  Ixdieve  that, 
%''•  c:  \  A";:-r  :'^v  r>>:orativni  of  Charles  II.  in  IGGO,  an  Oi-der  in 
i  o-  v  :'.  '» -.s  :>s-x\i  K\^i::nianding  the  setting  up  of  the  i-oyal  amis 
:••  A.  1  }\^r.vl-,:Al  obnr^'hes.  It  is  believed  that  no  copy  of  this 
v'^'V  >-  :::  #xis;en»\\  Init  an  entiy*  in  the  i^istrj'  of  the  pari^h  of 
XV4--:*:^-:or.  akr.iMe«toit  in  iheft^e  terms  : — '  Whei'eas  it  is  generally 
«ft,vir.t\;  i\v  iho  CTt'Nit  t'ounsell  of  England  that  in  all  churches 
t^or\*u  ov:  tsi-o  Kiu^lom  of  England  his  IMaiesties  arnies  shalbe 
*v«5  rt^v'  *o.  io.  X  covxyV^  ol  x^ssscr^  Vtslev  Bishop  Hackctt,  of 
l^N-hft-AU  iii  VJb  *  At^c4»»  ^t  Yiofi^vrs^  \sst  ^iisaSv.  ^^sniSK^^  asks, 
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*And  are  the  king's  arms  set  upT  The  royal  arms  appear  to 
have  beeu  first  set  up  in  churches  about  1550.  Elizabeth's  are 
very  general,  but  during  the  Commonwealth  many  were  pulled 
down  or  defaceil.  Hence  tho  necessity  for  the  injunction  of 
Charles  II. 

Koyal  Assent  refased.  The  last  occasion  upon  which  the 
royal  assent  was  refused  to  a  Bill  in  Parliament  was  on  Mai'cli  11, 
1707,  when  Queen  Anne  declined  to  sanction  the  Militia  of  Scot- 
land Bill.  Her  Majesty  was  present,  and  on  tlie  title  of  the  Bill 
being  reatl  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
pronounced  the  Queen's  pleasure  with  regard  to  the  Bill  in  the 
ancient  form  of  words,  ^La  Heine  s^iviscra,* 

Koyal  Exchange.  The  first  Boyal  Exchange  in  London  was 
opened  by  Queen  Elizaljeth,  January  23,  1571.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Great  Fire  in  1666.  Charles  II.  laid  the  fii-st  stone  of  the 
second  October  23,  1667 ;  it  was  opened  about  three  yeai-s  after- 
wards, and  was  burnt  Januaiy  10,  1838.  The  present  building 
was  commenced  in  1842,  and  opened  by  tho  Queen  October  2S, 
1844.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  grasshopper  on  the  spire 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  the  identical  emblem  that  surmounted 
the  steeple  of  tho  building  burnt  down  in  1838.  In  *  Notes  and 
Queries,'  January  19,  1861,  is  the  following  copy  of  an  advertiso- 
inent,  taken  by  a  correspondent  from  a  then  recent  number  of 
*  The  Builder,'  which  seems  to  show  that  the  general  belief  is  un- 
founded : — *  The  original  Grasshopper  and  Stone  Statues  from  tho 
Royal  Exchange,  &c.,  Mr.  Fretleiick  Indcrmans  will  sell  by 
Auction  on  the  premises,  Kent  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,'  (tc.  «tc. 

Boyal  Humane  Society.  Tin's  society  was  founded  in  London 
in  1774  for  the  recovery  of  pei-sous  apparently  dejid  from  drown- 
ing.   It  has  been  instrumentiil  in  saving  many  hundreds  of  lives. 

Royal  Signatures.  Seton  ('Go&*<ip  n]>out  letters')  thinks 
that  Richard  II.  was  the  first  English  monarch  to  sign  his  name. 
The  earliest  document  bearing  his  signature  is  dated  1386.  The 
earliest  royal  hologi-jiph  letter  known  is  one  written  by  Henry  V. 
irhen  Prince  of  Wales. 

Royal  State  Coach.     The  state  coach  in  which  her  !^L^jesty  rode 
to  her  coronation,  and  which  has  since  been  occasionally  use<l  on 
the  occasions  of  opening  Parliament,  was  designed  for  George  III. 
by  Sir  William  Chambers.    Its  cost  was  a\x)ut  ft^QQQl.  'Y^aaY^x^^ 
-were painted  by  Cipriani, 
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BnbiooiL  This  was  the  name  of  a  small  river  separating  Italy 
from  Gaul,  which  Roman  generals  were  forbidden  to  pass.  Julius 
Cssar  did  so  with  his  army  in  the  year  49  b.c.,  thereby  csiusing  a 
deadly  civil  war.  Hence  to  *  pass  the  Rubicon  '  is  proverbial  for  a 
rash  and  irretrievable  act. 

Bubric  (LAtin  ruhrica^  red  earth).  The  modern  use  of  this 
word  comes  from  the  practice  among  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages 
of  writing  with  rtd  ink  the  directions  prefixed  to  the  several 
prayers  and  offices  in  the  missals.  This  plan  was  also  adopted  by 
the  eai'ly  printers  of  the  English  Prayer-book.  In  process  of 
time  the  origin  of  the  word  rubric  was  forgotten,  and  it  came  to 
signify  the  directions  themselves.  It  is  now  used  whether  the 
directions  be  printed  in  red  or  in  black. 

B-ne.  The  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  this  plant  was  rud.  Pro- 
])ably  from  the  i*esemblance  of  this  name  to  the  word  ixkkI,  or  holy 
crowi,  the  plant  received  the  designation  *  herb  of  grace.' 

Enle  Britannia.  *  This  song  was  written  by  Mi*.  Thomson  for 
the  "Masque  of  Alfi*ed,"  which  was  first  performed  August  1, 1740, 
at  a  private  performance  at  Cliefden  House,  near  Maidenhead,  then 
the  i-esidence  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  music  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Arne.* — London  Da  Hi/  Post,  August  2,  1740.  The 
following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  *  General  Advert iijiier,' 
February  25,  1751.     It  i-efers  to  an  entirely  new  version  of  the 

*  Masque  of  Alfred '  which  had  just  been  brought  out  by  Garrick  : — 

*  As  Mr.  Ai-ne  originally  composed  the  musick  in  the  **  Masque  of 
Alfred,"  and  the  town  may  i)robably  on  that  account  imagine  the 
musick  as  now  performed  to  bo  all  liis  production,  he  is  ad\4sed 
by  his  friends  to  inform  the  Piiblick  that  but  two  of  his  songs  are 
in  that  poiformance,  viz.  the  first  song,  beginning  "  O  Peace,  thou 
fairast  child  of  Heav'n,"  and  the  ode  in  honour  of  Great  Britain, 
beginning  "  When  Britain  first  at  Heav'n's  command,"  with  the 
chorus  **Riile  Britannia,  rule  the  waves,"  <kc.'  Some  of  the 
words  are  taken  from  Handel's  works;  notably  the  opening 
line,  which  is  copied  verbatim  from  Mirab's  song  in  *  Saul/  *  See 
with  what  a  scornful  air.' 

B.iile  Nisi.  A  rul^  nisi  is  an  order  of  a  court  of  justice  to 
t«ke  eflfoct  at  a  given  i)eriod,  *  unless  before '  that  time  some  reason 
shall  be  shown  to  the  contrary ;  failing  which  the  rule  is  *  made 
absolute.'     See  Nisi  Prius. 

Rule  of  the  Road.  Tlie  ancient  rule  of  the  road — i.e.  that 
horses  and  vehicles  should  keep  to  the  left — has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  railways.     There  is,  however,  one  notaUe 
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exception.  Between  Charing  Cross  and  Cannom  Street  stations  in 
London  the  system  is  reversed,  all  the  trains  running  on  the  right 
hand  track. 

Bnle  of  Thumb.  This  phrase  signifies  anything  done  without 
proper  formuUBf  or  accurate  measurement.  It  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  practice  in  Yorkshire  of  determining  the  heat  of 
the  liquor  in  brewing,  so  as  to  regulate  the  fermentation,  by  dipping 
the  thumb  into  the  vat.    Ale  so  brewed  is  called  thumb-brewed. 

Bule  the  roast.  To  '  rule  the  roast '  is,  no  doubt,  a  corruption 
of  '  rule  the  roost.'  The  strongest  or  most  courageous  cock  in  a 
poultry-yard  becomes  master,  and  mles  over  all  the  others  which 
roost  in  the  same  shed.  '  G^te  you  nowe  up  into  your  pulpittes 
like  braggings  cocks  on  the  rowst,  flappe  your  winges  and  crowc  out 

Bum  (the  adjective).  In  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  V.  471,  there  is 
the  following  suggestion  as  to  the  derivation.  The  booksellers  in 
the  last  century  traded  with  the  West  Indies,  furnishing  books  to 
the  planters  and  receiving  payment  in  consignments  of  rum. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  by  for  their  West  Indian  cus- 
tomers things  that  did  not  sell  in  England,  and  the  books  thus  j)ut 
aside  were  ^led '  rum  books.'  Professor  De  Morgan  thought  this 
'  the  most  probable  derivation.' 

Bum  (the  alcoholic  spirit).  Many  speculations  have  been  made 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.  The  most  probable  derivation  is 
from  the  Scottish  vernacular  word  rum,  which  as  an  adjective 
signifies  in  Lothian  anything  that  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  Bum  is 
allowable  to  the  Jews  during  the  Passover,  when  beer — from  sus- 

Eicion  of  leaven — is  forbidden.  During  the  Passover  the  public- 
ouscs  in  Houndsditch,  Whitechapel,  and  the  neighbourhood  sell 
to  the  Jews  rum  drawn  from  casks  specially  sealed  by  the  Kabbi, 
and  their  shop  windows  are  placarded  with  intimations  that  they 
do  so  '  by  permission  of  the  Kabbi.' 

Bum-bud  is  tlie  American  name  for  the  peculiar  redness  of  the 
nose  of  drunkards,  known  in  England  as  grog-blossom. 

Bnminant,  from  the  Latin  ruminans,  to  chew  the  cud. 
'  The  name  "  ruminant  "  indicates  the  singular  faculty  possessed 
by  these  animals  of  masticating  their  food  a  second  time — which 
they  return  into  the  mouth  after  a  previous  deglutition — a  power 
-which  is  the  result  of  the  structure  of  their  stomachs,  four  of 
which  they  always  have.  Of  these  stomachs  the  first  three  are  so 
dispoaed  that  the  aliment  can  enter  at  the  will  of  the  animal  into 
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any  one  of  the  three,  because  the  oesophagus  terminates  at  the 
point  of  communication.  The  fourth  stomach  is  the  true  organ  of 
digestion,  analogous  to  the  simple  stomach  of  ordinary  animak.' — 
Cuvier. 

Bummage.  This  word  means  properly  stowing  the  contents  of 
a  ship.  '  And  that  the  masters  of  the  ships  do  look  well  to  the 
romagingy  for  they  might  bring  awayea  great  deale  more  than  they 
do  if  they  would  take  paine  in  the  romaging.' — UcuMuyt,  Modemly 
'  to  rummage '  is  to  thoroughly  search  amongst  things  stowed  away 
in  a  given  receptacle. 

Bump  and  BoieiL  This  was  a  favourite  form  of  wager  with 
our  forgathers.  A  l^al  definition  of  its  meaning  was  given  in  the 
King's  Bench,  tempo  Lord  Mansfield.  An  action,  'Hossey  9. 
Cricket'  (CampbeH's  'Nisi  PHus  Cases,'  iii.  168),  was  brought  upon 
a  wager  of  a  rump  and  dozen,  made  upon  the  question  as  to  which 
— plaintiff  or  defendant — vras  the  older.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  action  was  maintainable  was  argued  before  the  full 
court,  Mansfield,  C.J.,  presiding.  In  giving  judgment  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Heath  said  : — *  I  am  sorry  this  action  has  been  brought^ 
but  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  maintainable.  Wagers  are  generally 
legal,  and  there  is  nothing  to  take  this  wager  out  of  the  common 
rule.  We  know  very  well  privately  that  a  rump  and  dozen  is 
what  the  witnesses  stated,  viz,  a  good  dinner  and  wine,  in  which 
I  can  discover  no  illegality.' 

Bnssia.  Tlie  title  Czar  was  assumed  by  Ivan  the  Great  in 
1482  ;  that  of '  Czar  of  all  the  Kussias '  by  Alexei  Mikailowitch  in 
1654,  after  the  conquest  of  Little  Russia  and  the  acquisition  of 
Smolensk.  Tlie  phrase  at  first  included  Great  Kussia  or  Muscovy, 
White  Russia,  and  Little  Russia,  but  it  now  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  dominioDS,  and  the  title '  All  the  Russias '  is  the 
official  designation  of  the  empire.  Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  to 
take  the  title  of  Emperor.  This  is  the  political  title,  but  in  Russia 
it  is  little  used,  the  Emperor  being  universally  called  *  Czar,'  which 
is  pronounced  as  though  written  Tzar. 

B.U88ia  Leather.  The  peculiar  and  agreeable  odour  of  Russia 
leather  is  derived  from  the  birch-bark  used  in  tanning  it.  This 
odour  repels  moths  and  other  insects,  and  makes  it  invaluable  for 
bookbinding,  as  a  few  books  bound  in  Russia  leather  in  a  Hbraiy 
will  protect  the  remainder  from  in.sect  attacks. 

jBuMian  Mattilig.    TVie  -msAXKiv^  \3£»^  \^^  ^rdeners  for  pro- 
tecting pJonts  from  frost,  and  iox  t^pn^M^  ^^s)X]&^S&\&s^<i^\x^sc&.*>^ 
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inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree  ( TUia  Ftiropasa),  It  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  tannin,  which  pi'eserves  it  from  decay  when  exposed  to 
variations  of  weather. 


Sabaoth.  '  Lord  God  of  Sahaoth '  is,  Lord  God  of  Armies,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts, 

Sabbath  Day's  Journey.  A  Sabbath  day's  journey,  according  to 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  was  1\  furlong s,  or  about  1,660  yards.  The 
Kabbins  fix  it  at  2,000  cubits,  which  is  about  1,350  yards.  Josephus 
says  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  five  stadia,  or  625  paces,  from 
Jerusalem,  which  would  make  the  allowable  Sabbath  day's  journey 
about  1,050  yards. — Calmet, 

Sack  (a  bag).  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '  It  is  observable  of  this  word 
that  it  is  found  in  all  languages,  and  it  is  therefore  conceived  to  be 
antediluvian.' 

Sack  (the  wine).  This  wine — so  dear  to  Sir  John  Falstaff — 
was  impoiied  from  the  Canary  Islands,  from  whence  small  quan- 
tities are  still  brought.  It  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  in  goat-skins,  begs,  or  S(icks. 

*  Sherris  sack,'  which  was  brought  from  Xeres,  was  probably  akin 
to  modem  sherry.  It  was  inferior  in  strength  to  that  brought 
from  the  Canaries. 

Sackbnt,  a  musical  instrument,  now  called  a  trombone.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  sacar,  to  draw,  and  huche^  the 
stomach,  <  because  the  breath  is  drawn  up  with  great  force  from  the 
stomach '  (Worcester),  that  word  having  formerly  included  what  is 
now  known  as  the  chest.  An  ancient  sackbut  was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  It  resembled  the  modem  trombone,  which  was  copied 
from  it  by  the  Italians.     Two  sackbuts  are  represented  in  the 

*  Coronation  Procession  of  James  II.,'  by  Edward  Sandford,  1689, 

Sad.  The  earliest  use  of  this  word  in  English  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  sense  of  firm,  settled,  steady.  Wycliif  says,  a  sad 
stone,  meaning  a  stone  firmly  set  Chaucer  says, '  0  stormy  people 
unsad  [i.e.  unsettled]  and  ever  untrue.'  In  the  Sanscrit  the  word 
'  sad '  means  to  be  sick.  Bread  which  is '  heavy '  is  said  to  be  '  sad/ 
i.e.  firm. 


Sadder  and  wiser  man.    Tliia  pbmse  is  fi-om  the  'Ancient  I 

llanoer';  ' 

A  sadder  nad  n  (riser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mora. 

Saddles.     Originally  rideifl  appear  to  have  haJ  no  covering  fi  _ 
the  horse's  back.     Xenophon  says  that  the  hair  on  b,  liorse'a  bodlEa 
should  be  combed  down,  an  the  atiitmil  will  then  be  less  hurt  b^tlittl 
rider.     The  enrlieat  known  reference  to  saddles  is  i»  an  oi'der  <rfl 
the  Empevor  Theodosii^s,  A.n.  385,  in  which  pet-sons  who  wished  tdM 
ride  poet-horses  wore  forbidden  to  tise  eaddled  of  a  greater  weight  j 
than  60  lbs.     The  long  wooden  seafs  seen  in  fitrmhoiise  and  public- 
hovise  kitchens,  elsewhere  called  erMlft,  are  in  the  nori^b  of  E^glnnd 
known  as  aadUa.   Sadie  is  on  old  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  seat,  and  is 
probably  the  origin  of  saddle. 

SaddttCeea.     This  Jewyi  sect  originatt-d  with  Sadoc  about  thfl  ^ 
year  263  B.C.     They  believed  that  the  soul  and  the  body  perish 
simultaneously,  and   that   const'i|neDtly  there  will  bo  no  resurroc- 

Sadler's  WellB.  This  well-known  i>lace  of  amnsement  was  so 
called  from  a  niediciniil  well,  called  Holy  Well,  which  formerly 
existed  on  the  spot.  The  well  waf!  stopped  at  the  time  of  the 
Eefonnation,  and  wa.i  foi'gotten  until  it  was  retliscotered  by  a 
Mr.  Sadler  in  1683.     The  first  tlieatrc  was  buUt  in  17C5. 

St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  This  church  received  its  distinctive 
name  fi-om  the  circumstance  that  a  '  shaft '  or  maypole,  which  was 
much  loftier  tlian  the  church  itself,  was  annually  raised  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  maypole,  during  the  intervals  between  one 
May-day  and  another,  was  kept  upon  hooks  over  the  doors  of  a  row 
of  bouses  in  Shaft  Alley  iu  Lime  Street.  The  maypole  was  not  set 
tip  after  the  '  Evil  May-day  '  in  l.'il?,  the  rioting.-i  then  almost  put- 
ting an  end  to  Mtiy-day  rejoicing  in  Loudon,  as  the  following  extract 
shows  r — '  These  great  Mayings,  and  Maygames  made  by  the 
governours  and  masters  of  this  city,  with  the  triumphant  setting 
up  of  a  great  shafto  (a  prineipall  maj-pole  in  Comehill,  before  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew),  therefore  called  Vndershafte,  by  meanc  of 
that  insuiTcction  of  youths  nj^inst  aliens  on  May-day,  1 51 7,  the  6 
[oefave,  that  is,  8th  year]  of  ITenry  ^'III,,  liave  not  been  so  freely 
tifled  as  before.' — Stamliiih't  Spital  Sermon. 

,  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street.  The  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
I  Fleet  Street  were  foimerly  continuous,  so  that  St.  Bride's  Church 
\  was  shut  out  from  view.     On   Sunday,  November   li,  1824,  » 
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fire  took  place  which  burnt  three  or  four  houses  in  Fleet  Stxeet 
to  the  ground,  thus  affording  a  fine  view  of  this  superb  work  of 
Wren's.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  accident  to  make  the  present 
opening;  the  present  ofSces  of  '  Punch'  and  the  bookseller's  shop 
opposite  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  fire. 

St.  Catherine  Cree.  Cree  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  French 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  word  Christ.  The  church  in  London 
so  called  was  formerly  known  as  *  St.  Catherine's  Christ  Church.' 

St.  Cecilia.  Towanls  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  an- 
nual musical  festival  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia  was  held  in  Stationers' 
Hall.  The  special  attraction  on  these  occasions  was  an  ode  by  some 
popular  poet  set  to  music  by  a  composer  of  note.  Dryden  wrote 
two  odes  for  these  festivals;  the  first  (1687)  *The  Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,'  the  second  (1697)  *  Alexander's  Feast.' 

St.  Dunstan's  Church.  Wlien  old  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in 
Fleet  Street  was  pulled  down  in  1830,  the  celebrated  clock  and  the 
figiu*es  of  boys  with  pole-axes  which  had  struck  the  hours  upon  the 
bell  for  more  than  160  years  were  sold  to  Lord  Hertford,  who  re- 
erected  theui  in  the  grounds  of  Dunstan  Villa  in  the  Regent's  Pai*k, 
where  both  the  clock  and  the  figures  still  remain  in  perfect  working 
order. 

St.  James's  Park.  In  Hall's  '  Chronicles,'  reprint  1809,  p.  786, 
it  is  shown  that  Henry  VIIT.  formed  this  park  in  1531-32.  The 
old  chronicler  says: — *Ye  haue  hearde  before  how  the  Kynge 
had  purchased  the  Bysshop  of  Yorkes  place,  whych  was  a  fayre 
Bysshopes  house,  but  not  meete  for  a  Kynge ;  wherefore  the  Kynge 
purchased  all  the  medowes  about  sa^nt  James,  and  all  the  whole 
house  of  s.  James,  and  there  made  a  fayre  mansion  and  a  parke, 
and  buylded  many  costly  and  commo'iious  houses  for  great  plea- 
sure.' 

St.  Leger.  The  great  race  known  by  this  name  was  instituted 
in  the  year  1776  by  the  late  Lieut.-General  Anthony  St.  Leger,  of 
Park  Hill,  near  Doncaster.  It  was  not,  however,  so  named  for 
two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Kockmgham  at  a  dinner  at  the  Bed  Lion  Inn  at  Doncaster, 
the  name  was  adopted  in  compliment  to  the  gentleman  by  whom 
the  race  was  established.  The  origin  of  the  race  is  often  wrongly 
attributed  to  Major-General.  John  St.  L^er,  the  companion  of 
George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Anthony  held  Park  Hill  till 
his  death  in  1786 ;  John  died  in  India  in  1799. 


Th,.  .,1,1   l.:.ll  .n»\  I'L-oss  wuiv  L-q 
t)ie  present  ball  unJ  cross  were 
predecessors  were  exhibited  foi 
the  Begent's  Purk,  where  the  c 
Stat«  eotraiice  gates,  and  about 
merly  enclosed  the  apace  frontin 
Cathedral,  were  sold  by  aactio 
Messrs.  Davies  of  Yauzhall,  wbi 
the  lump  sum  of  150^.'     They,  at 
the  fence,  were  cast  in  1710  from 
be  the  last  known  specimen  of  tt 
first  buml  within  St.  Paul's  Ct 
builder,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  extreme  east  of  the  crypt, 
that  of  Howard  the  pbilanthropiE 
St  Paul's  Clock.    The  clock  > 
Wood's  '  Curiosities  of  Clocks  ani 
'The  present  clock  at  St.  Paul's  is 
its  wheels  and  the  fineness  of  its 
Bradley  in  1708,  at  a  coat  of  30< 
south  and  the  other  west.     Each  . 
circumference.     The  hour  numen 
height.     The  minute-strokes  of  th 
length.     The  minute  hands  are  al 
weigh  seventy-five  pounds  cnch  ;  ; 
fiv,-  »ik!  six  fwt  lon^r,  and  -ivA^-h  f 
is  two  socoiids— tliat  i-  i  .'--i  '■  ■ 
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is  sixteen  feet  long,  and  its  hob  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  but  it  is  suspended  by  a  spring  no  thicker  than  a  shilling/ 
—P.  22. 

St.  Paul's  School.  This  school  was  founded  by  Dean  Colet  in 
1509  for  the  free  education  of  153  poor  scholars.  The  number  is 
said  to  have  been  selected  in  reference  to  the  miraculous  draft  of 
fishes  (John  xxi.),  the  net  of  St.  Peter  containing  *an  hundred  and 
fifty  and  three.' — KnighVa  London, 

Saints'  Days.  The  viyil  or  eve  of  a  feast  or  saint's  day  is  the 
day  before  it  occurs.  The  morroxo  of  a  feast  is  the  day  after.  Tho 
octave  is  the  eighth  day  after. 

Salary,  from  the  I/itin  salftrium,  literally  salt  money,  from 
sni,  salt,  which  wjis  a  part  of  the  pay  of  Eoman  soldiers. — Wor- 
cester, The  ancient  Bomans  allowed  the  soldiery  so  much  salt  per 
dum.  When  this  was  commuted  to  a  money  payment,  it  was  still 
called  by  the  same  name. 

Salic  Law,  under  which  females  cannot  succeed  to  a  crown,  was 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  Salian  Franks,  who  settled  in  Gaul  under 
their  king,  Pharamond,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Sales  by  Candle.  A  couple  of  centuries  ago  it  was  customary 
to  sell  by  *  inch  of  candle.'  A  lot  being  *put  up'  by  the  auctioneer, 
any  bids  were  valid  until  the  candle  went  out,  when  the  last 
bidder  was  declaimed  the  purchaser.  Upon  this  custom,  Pepys,  who 
was  Secretary  to  the  Admii-alty,  made  the  following  curious  entry 
in  his  *  Diary,*  September  3,  1 662  : — *  After  dinner  we  met  and 
sold  the  Weymotith,  Successe,  and  Felhwahippe  hulkes;  where 
pleasant  to  see  how  backward  men  are  at  first  to  bid,  and  yet  when 
the  candle  is  going  out  how  they  bawl,  and  dispute  afterwards  who 
bid  the  most.  And  hei*e  1  observed  one  man  cunninger  than  the 
i*est,  that  was  sure  to  be  the  last  man  and  to  carry  it,  and  enquiring 
the  reason  he  told  me  that  just  as  the  flame  goes  out  the  smoke 
descends,  which  is  a  thing  1  never  observed  before,  and  by  that 
he  do  know  the  instant  when  to  bid  last.' 

Salmon.  The  jrreatest  known  weight  of  a  single  fish  of  this 
species  is  83  lbs.  The  fish  that  attained  this  weight  was*  a  female 
which  came  into  tho  possession  of  Mr.  Groves,  fishmonger.  Bond 
Street,  London,  in  the  season  of  1821.  It  is  desci-ibed  as  being 
shoit  for  its  weight,  but  of  unusual  depth  and  tliickness.  The 
flesh  is  said  to  have  been  of  excellent  quality  and  fine  colour.  In 
1376  (50  Edw.  III.)  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Crown, 
praying  that  no  salmon  should  be  allowed  to  bo  taken  in  the 
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TlmmcB  '  between  Gravesend  and  Henley  in  winter — that  is  to  aiy, 
between  the  Feast  of  the  Finding  of  the  Ci-oss  aud  the  Epiphany." 
'  Wedneaday,  7th. — Two  of  the  greateat  draughts  of  salmon  were 
caught  iu  the  Thnmes  below  Riohtnond  that  have  beca  kiiowa 
Eoiue  yeara,  one  net  having  35  lai'ge  salmon  iu  it,  and  another  33, 
■which  lowered  the  price  of  salmon  at  Billiugagate  from  Is.  to  &i. 
per  lb.' — Geiillemaii's  Mtiffa:ii>e,  June  17'19. 

Salt.  Before  the  yew  1823  salt  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  15f. 
a  bushel,  the  actual  value  of  the  salt  being  about  6(/.  The  retail 
price  waa  from  i(f.  to  GJ.  per  lb.  Iu  that  year  the  duty  wss 
i-cduceJ  to  2».  the  biishol,  and  in  1835  it  was  abolished.  From  that 
time  the  price  has'been  gradually  reduced,  until  at  the  present 
time  .salt  can  be  bought  retail  at  loss  than  a  farthing  the  [wund. 

Bait     The  position  above  or  below  the  salt  denoted  the  rftofc  m 
or  estimation  of  guests  at  a  dinner-table.     '  At  the  ancient  loog^ 
dinner-table  a  lai-ge  ^o^i-holder  -was  placed  in  the  middle.     Those     i 
sitting  at  the  upper  end,  being  above  the  ealt,  were  the  superior 
guests;  the  others,  or  inferiors,  were  hdov;  the  ealt.' — HallitctU. 

_  Salt  Cellar.  This  English  word  is  an  etymological  curiosity. 
The  term  'cellar'  w  a  corruption  of  the  French  laliire,  a,  salt- 
holder.     Tlie  word  salt-cellar  is  litomlly  a  '  salt- salt-holder.' 

Salt  Works.  The  earliest  salt  works  in  EngLind  wei«  at 
Droitwicli  iu  Worcest'jrehire,  which  was  the  Roman  town  of 
Salinie,  The  earlie&t  ti-ritteii  itcord  of  tUe  Droitwich  Salt  Works 
is  dated  a.d.  816,  when  Keuulph,  King  of  Mei-cia,  gave  ten  houses 
in  Wich  (Droitwich),  with  salt  furnaces  (^Salinee),  to  the  Church  of 
Worcester. 

Salute.  This  word,  which  is  from  the  Latin  mlus,  health, 
originally  meant  to  greet  a  (jereon  with  congratulations  or  enquiries 
having  reference  to  his  health. 

Salve.  This  Latin  word  is  often  seen  woven  into  the  surface 
of  door  mats,  or  inscribed  on  encaustic  tiles  at  the  entrance  of  a 
house.  It  means 'Hail!  Welcome!'  It  is  pronounced  W-i;;.  two 
syllables.  Sulve,  ointment,  has  the  same  derivation,  hut  is  a  mono- 
syllable. 

Sample.  This  word  is  an  abhreviation  of  the  word  example  ;  it 
ia  from  tlie  Latin  ex,  from,  and  amplits,  much, 

Sanscrit  (from  the  Hindu  sanscritu,  polished),  the  learned 
language  of  Hindustan  and  of  the  Brahmins,  which  was  cnireut 
at  the  time  of  Solomon,     It  is  the  parent  of  moat  modem  laq* 
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guages.  It  contains  the  roots  of  Greek.  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
and  German,  and  as  it  contains  no  exotic  terms  must  be  one  of 
the  primitive  tongues. 

Sans  Culottes,  a  French  term  literally  meaning  ^  without 
breeches.'  It  was  applied  to  the  revolutionists  in  1791,  not  bo- 
cause  they  woi-e  no  lower  garments,  but  because  they  wore  trousers 
instt^ui  of  breeches.  The  term  was  at  first  applied  as  a  reproach, 
but  wa8  afterwards  adopted  by  the  ]mrty  as  a  proud  desigaation. 

Sandwiches  are  so  called  from  an  Earl  of  Sandwich  who  intro- 
duced them  about  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Brewster  says  he  *  passed 
whole  days  in  gambling,  bidding  the  waiter  bring  him  for  refi-esh- 
ment  a  piece  of  meat  between  two  pieces  of  bread,  which  he  ate 
without  stopping  from  play.' 

Sappers  and  Miners.  The  word  sapper  is  from  the  Italian 
zapparcy  to  dig. 

Sappy.  There  are  two  words  originally  spelt  thus  in  English. 
One  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  smpig,  meaning  full  of  sap, 
juicy,  succulent ;  the  other  is  from  a  Gi'eek  word  signifying  to 
become  rotten.  It  is  now  generally  spelt  and  pronounced  «a/?y, 
and  is  used  in  the  senses  of  flabby,  musty,  tainted,  unsavoury, 
tasteless,  flat — as,  *  the  ale  is  quite  sdj)}/,  *  a  adpy  orange.' 

Saracen.  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  opinions  as 
to  the  derivation  of  this  word.  Du  Cange  thinks  it  is  from  SaraJi^ 
Abraham's  wife ;  Hottinger,  from  the  Arabic  saraixij  to  steal ; 
Forster,  from  sahra,  a  desert.  The  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  says  it  is 
certainly  from  the  Arabic  Sharkey n^  the  Eastern  people. 

Sarcophagus  was  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  species  of 
stone  found  at  Assos  in  Troas,  which  the  ancients  believed  to 
have  the  property  of  consuming  human  remains.  Hence  the 
name,  which  signifies  flesh  eater,  and  hence  also  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  stone  as  receptacles  for  the  dead.  It  was  believed  that  a  body 
buried  in  a  cofi^  made  of  this  kind  of  stone  would  be,  with  the 
exception  of  the  teeth,  entirely  consumed  in  forty  days.  The 
name  sarcophagus  is  now  applied  to  stone  coffins  without  reference 
to  the  kind  of  stone  employed  for  making  them. 

Sardines.  The  true  sardines  (Clupea  sardina)  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  are  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  herring  and  the 
pilchard.  The  fish  imported  from  the  west  of  France,  and  sold  in 
£ngland  in  such  large  quantities  as  sardines,  are  sprats. 
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Sardonic,  applied  to  grinning,  or  laiinhing  sarcafitioxlly  or 
malignantly.  '  Sardinia  is  fi-ee  from  all  kiiijs  of  poisonous  and 
Ueiidly  herbs  excepting  one,  which.  resembleB  pai'sley,  tmd  which  it 
ia  Baid  cauxes  those  who  eat  of  it  to  die  l&ughlng.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance Homer  firet,  and  Dthore  after  him,  call  laughter  which 
conceals  some  noxious  design  garilome.' — Taylor. 

Sash  WindowB.  Fomiei-ly  al!  windows  opened  by  means  of 
wiiiit  were  called  cnsemenls.  Sash  windows  came  into  use  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  London ;  even  in  Queen  Anne'a  time  tbey  were 
not  common.  In  the  '  Tatler,'  May  27,  1710,  a  house  in  Devon- 
shire Square,  BLshopsgnte,  ia  advertised  to  be  '  lett,'  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  which  is  tliat  it  is  'snshc^  with  thirty  sasli 
lights.'  The  word  '  snsh  '  is  from  the  French  diaeaU,  a  groove,  or 
anything  that  slides  in  a  groove.  The  following  extract  from 
Lister's  'Journey  to  Paris,'  1699,  seems  to  show  tliat  these  windows 
were  of  Eng!i?;h  invpntion  : — ■  At  Dp  Lorgf,  we  liiwl  the  goijd  for- 
tune to  find  the  marshall  himself.  He  showed  ns  his  great  aauh 
xnindowt ;  how  easily  they  might  be  lifted  up  and  down  and  stood 
at  any  height,  which  contrivance,  he  said,  he  had  out  of  England 
by  a  small  model  brought  on  purpose  from  thenco,  there  being 
nothing  of  this  poise  in  Franco  before.' 

Batin.  This  word,  and  the  fabric  to  wliich  it  is  applied  as  a 
name,  ai«  botli  of  Chinese  origin.  The  nearest  approach  which 
ordinary  type  will  enable  us  to  make  to  the  Ohinese  pronunciation 
of  the  word  is  sz-tiin. 

Saturday  Half-holiday.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  move- 
ment ia  a  revival  of  a  very  ancient  ciisioui.  King  Edgar  (a.d. 
958)  ordained  that  there  should  be  cessation  of  labour  from  Satur- 
day noon  until  daylight  on  Monday.  William  of  Scotland  (a,d. 
1203)  in  Council  determined  that  Saturday  after  the  twelfth  hour 
'  should  be  kept  holy.'  In  an  old  work,  '  Dives  and  Pauper,'  1493, 
is  the  following: — 'Dives. —  Howe  louge  owythe  the  haliday  to 
be  kept  and  halowyd  ?  Pauper. — Fi-oui  even  to  even.  Nathelesse 
Rumme  begyune  sonner.  .  .  ,  But  that  men  use  in  Saturdaies  to 
ryng  holy  at  mid-day  compelHth  nat  men  anon  to  halowe,  but 
warnythe  them  of  the  halidaye  folowj-nge.'  In  '  Divers  Crab 
Tree  Lectures,'  1639,  p,  126,  quoted  in  Brand's  'Popular  An- 
tiquities,' are  the  following  homely  lines  : — ■ 


Tuctday  it  such  another ; 


y  is  Sund.ijes  brother  ; 
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Wednesday  you  must  go  to  church  and  pray  ; 
Thursday  is  half  holiday  ; 
On  Friiiay  it  is  too  late  to  begin  to  spin  ; 
The  Saturday  is  half-holiday  agen. 

An  uni'cpealed  law  of  King  Canute  establishes  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  in  these  words  : — *  Healde  mon  lelus  Sunnandages  freol- 
sunge  fram  Saternesdages  none  o15  Monandages  lib  tinge '  (Let 
every  Sunday's  feast  be  held  from  Saturday's  noon  to  Monday's 
dawn). — Thorpe^  s  Laws  of  England;  Laws  of  Cnut^  i.  14. 

Saturnine.  A  relic  of  astrology.  When  men  believed  that 
the  planets  had  their  influence  upon  human  actions  and  character, 
each  person  was  supposed  to  be  governed  by  that  of  the  star  that 
was  in  the  ^  ascendant '  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Thus  a  saturnine 
man  was  one  whose  grave  and  stem  habits  were  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Saturn,  his  governing  planet. 

Saucer.  Tlie  name  saucer  is  now  only  applied  to  the  hollow 
dish  in  which  a  teacup  is  placed.  Anciently  it  was  used  to  denote 
a  vessel  for  holding  sauces  at  a  dinner.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell  an 
English  illustrated  edition  of  the  *  Janua  Linguarum '  of  Comenius 
was  published,  in  which  full  details  of  the  customs  of  the  dinner- 
table  are  given.  In  this  curious  work  we  are  told  that  *  messes 
are  bix)ught  in  platters ;  a  pie  in  a  plate.  The  carver  breaketh  up 
the  good  cheer  and  divideth  it.  Sauces  are  set  amongst  roste- 
mete  in  saivsers,*  *  Sauces '  at  that  time  meant  the  ordinary  cooked 
vegetables. 

Saucy.  Ijcxicographors  usually  derive  this  woiil  from  the 
Latin  salsus,  salt,  pungent,  sharp.  ]Mr.  Fox  Talbot  thinks  that 
as  the  Latin  superciliuni,  from  which  wo  get  supercilious,  means 
an  eyebrow,  so  our  word  *  saucy '  may  have  been  deiived  from  the 
French  sourcilf  which  also  means  an  eyebrow. 

Savings  Banks  were  originally  suggested  by  Jeremy  Bentham 
in  1797,  but  Priscilla  Waketield  established  the  fii'st  at  Tottenham 
in  1803. 

Saws  '  were  invented  by  Dtedalu5i.' — Pliny,  Apollodorus, 
however,  ascribes  their  introduction  to  Talus,  who,  having  found 
the  jawbone  of  a  snake,  employed  it  to  cut  through  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  then  foinned  an  instrument  of  iron  of  the  same  shape.  Saw- 
mills are  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  Madeira  as  early  as 
A.D.  1420,  and  at  Breslau  seven  years  later.  They  became  general 
in  England  about  the  closa  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Saxon  English.  Nowhere  perhaps  is  the  native  force  and  vigour 
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lm„.-.ownsyn..t'   (vi.  4D). 
tlio  former  vereion,  whicl 
while  the  latter  acconat  see 
Baxon  Names  fbr  Fart 
we  difltinguiah  the  difierent 
Saxon  origin.     Body  itself 
which  is  in  keeping  with  «a 
the  Saxons  had  for  the  bot 
means  heaved  up  or  raised 
from  augyan,  to  point  out. 
we  use  ness  in  such  componi 
which  are  promontories.    Sku 
to  divide ;    the  skull  because 
shoulder  because  at  that  poi: 
Mouth  is  from  malgan,  to  oal 
chaws,  or  chews.     Ear  is  fron 
Cheek  is  compounded  of  c/iew 
from  thingan,  to  spcik ;  and  h 
from  Twee  thrill,  thrill  meaninf 
knuckle  are  from  nicken,  to  hei 
from  ftttian,  to  cairy ;  leg  fr( 
thick,  from  its  Ijeing  the  thic 
strength;  joints  tcki  joinings ; 
wiifit  is  that  witli  whicli  wc  »' 
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cabined,  cribbed^  confined,  hownd  in ' ;  and  binding,  which  shuts 
in  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Scamp,  from  the  Latin  ex,  from,  and  campus,  the  field  [of 
battle].  Literally,  one  who  basely  deserts  his  colours  in  time 
of  war. 

Scarlet.  The  original  root  of  this  word  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Latin  caniis,  flesh.  Hence  Italian  scarlatina,  flesh-coloured,  which 
in  Venetian  was  scarlatin,  a  mixture  of  red  and  white.  From 
scarlatin,  a  pale  red,  came  eventually  scarkUo,  full  red,  and  from 
thence  the  English  scarlet. 

Scaramouch,  a  reproachful  term  used  by  boys,  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  word  scarramuccia.  The  name  was  given  to  a  character 
in  an  Italian  comedy,  who  was  represented  as  a  military  poltroon 
and  braggadocio.  The  character  was  always  absurdly  dressed, 
and  Scaramouch  always  received  a  most  severe  and  inglorious 
drubbing  at  the  hands  of  the  other  characters. 

Scarlet,  Crimson.  In  the  Old  French  these  words  wore  em- 
ployed as  adjectives,  and  were  applied  to  various  colours  to  signify 
fast,  durable,  deep.  Bleu  cramoisi  meant  deep  blue ;  icarlaU 
noir,  deep  black ;  and  in  Foulque's  '  Fitz  Warren,'  p.  70,  we 
have,  'e  se  vestirent  de  un  escarlet  vert^  ('and  di^essed  in  deep 
green'). 

Scavenger.  '  The  scavage,  or  skewage,  was  originally  a  duty 
paid  on  the  inspection  of  customable  goods  brought  for  sale  within 
the  City  of  London.  The  scawengers  or  scavagers  were  the  in- 
spectors to  whom  the  goods  were  actually  shown.  Afterwards  the 
inspection  of  the  streets  soems  to  have  been  committed  to  the 
same  officers.' — Wedgwood, 

Scavenger's  Daughter.  This  is  the  name  by  which  an  ancient 
instrument  of  torture  shown  in  the  Tower  of  London  is  known. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  that  of  the  inventor.  In  1604  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  i-epoi-ted  that  *  they  found  in  the 
Tower  an  engine  of  torture  devised  by  Mr.  Skevington,  sometime 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  called  "  Skevington's  daughter." ' 
Skevington  was  Lieutenant  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Scent.  The  c  in  this  word  is  an  absurdity.  The  word  comes 
to  us  from  the  French  sentir,  to  smell.  The  letter  c  does  not 
qualify  the  sound,  and  it  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  word. 

Schedule.     The  authorities  are  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to 

whether  the  proper  pronunciation  of  this  word  should  be  sked-^nile, 
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skcJ-uI,  shed-yule,  ahe<I-u!,  sed-jule,  eetl-ynle,  or  sed-u]  j  but  t 
genei-ally  aceejittKl  niodern  pTOniinciation  is  getl-i/vk. 

Schiedam  is  tbe  t«\vn  iu  Holland  which  hns  giveu  its  nan: 
Hothtudf;  gin.     It  is  situated  on  the  river  Schie,  ahoat  four  n 
trest  of  Sotterdaiu.     Theiv  are  »>methiiig  like  300  dLstilleriea  il 
the  place,  and  'the  town  is  bo  much  engaged  in mauuraetnriiig  g' 
and  the  prepan\toiy  procosseri  that  the  air  and  water  smell  t 
taste  of  it.' 

Schoolmaster  abroad.  This  phrase  originated  in  a  speech  of  I 
Lord  Brougham's.  The  piissflge  inwIiicLit  uccurredisMubjoined  : — iM 
'  Let  the  soldier  l>e  abroad  if  ho  will ;  ho  can  do  nothing  in  tbisfl 
age.  There  is  another  personage  ahroad,  a  person  less  imposing— ■ 
in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps,  insignificant.  The  achoolmaster  ia\ 
abroad  I  and  I  trust  to  hiui,  armed  with  his  primei*,  against  Hoim 
soldier  ill  full  milit.oi'y  array,' 

Schooner.  A  schooner  is  a  small  sailing  vessel ;  its  name 
comes  from  tlie  Dntch  wor<l  eelwon,  beautiful.  '  The  first  vessel 
of  this  kind  Ls  said  to  have  been  built  at  Gloucester  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  Captain  Andrew  Robinson  about  the  year  1714. 
The  name  was  given  to  it  from  the  following  circumstance ;  '  When 
the  vessel,  which  was  masted  and  ri^ed  as  schooners  are  now, 
was  going  off  the  stocks,  a  bystander — using  the  word  sc/iooh  as  a 
verb — said,  "  0,  how  she  tdioons."  The  owner  instantly  replied, 
"A  sekoonur  let  her  be  called  "  ;  and  fi-om  that  time  this  class  of 
vessels  has  gone  by  that  name.' — Eaaix  Memorial,  1836. 

Science,  Art  Science  is  from  the  Latin  tcient,  knowing. 
'  The  olijcet  of  science  is  knowledge  ;  the  oljects  of  art  are  worka. 
In  art  truth  is  the  means  to  on  end  ;  in  science  it  is  the  only  end. 
Science  teaches  us  to  know,  art  to  do.  Hence  the  practical  arts 
are  not  to  he  classed  among  the  sciences.' — fVAcwel/. 

Score.  To  score  was  to  cut  notches  on  a  stick  to  denote 
numbers.  Tlie  mimh'.r  of  runs  gainal  in  a  game  of  cricket  is  still, 
from  tbia  custom,  called  the  score.  IU  appliciition  to  the  number 
'twenty,'  according  to  Tooke.  arose  from  the  custom  of  avoiding 
lai^  numbera  by  cutting  oft'  thi  tally  when  twenty  notches  had 
been  made.  These  tallica  were  afterwaiils  reckoned  as  so  many 
tcores.  In  a  poem  on  cricket  in  tlie  '  Gentleman's  M^;azine,' 
I75G,  ia  the  following  line : 

And  Hjuint-pveil  prejudice  computes  the  icort. 

"  le  Tally. 

Scorn  is  pi-obably  the  Dani.^h  word  »iarn,  dii-t,  mud,  mira. 
ting  with  mud  is  a  natural  expression  of  scorn.     The  Danea 
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use  the  word  skarn  metaphorically  as  well  as  litf  rally.    *  Skani- 
sti/kke  *  is  an  act  of  malice  or  scorn. 

Scotched  Collops.  In  cookery  books  and  on  bills  of  fare  we 
£ire  constantly  meeting  with  this  term,  spelt  *  Scots  collops'  or 
*  Scotch  collops.'  The  dish,  however,  has  not  a  Scottish  origin. 
The  collops,  or  slices  of  flesh,  before  being  cooked  arc  *  scotched,' 
which  means,  according  to  Worcester,  that  they  are  *  cut  with 
shallow  incisions,  or  in  a  slight  manner.'  *  Scotched '  in  this  sense 
is  the  word  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  celebrated  line : 

WeVe  Bcotcbed  the  snake,  not  killed  it. 

Scot-£ree.  The  word  'scot'  in  this  term  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sceatf  a  pai-t  or  portion  of  tribute  or  taxation.  The  word  is  in  use 
in  most  of  the  Northern  languages  in  the  sense  of  treasure, 
tribute,  or  wealth.  In  English  it  survives  only  in  the  legal 
phrase  '  paying  scot  and  lot '  and  in  *  scot-free,'  which  means  free 
from  pajrment.  The  word  *  shot 'in  the  common  saying  '  paying 
the  shot '  seems  allied. 

Scotland  Yard.  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  '  London  in  the  Olden 
Time,'  says,  *  This  property  was  given  by  the  Saxon  King  Edgar 
to  Kenneth  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  for  his  residence,  upon  his 
annual  visit  to  London  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  the  Crown 
of  England.'  The  last  of  the  Scottish  royal  family  to  reside 
here  was  Margaret,  Queen  of  James  IV.,  who  took  up  her  abode 
here  after  the  death  of  her  husband  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field. 

Scott*8  *  Waverley.'  Sir  Richard  Phillips  says  in  his '  Million 
of  Facts':  *  Scott's  "Waverley"  was  oflfered  anonymously  to  the 
editor  of  this  volume.  Tlie  price  asked  for  it  was  refused.  It  then 
appeared  as  W.  Scott's ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  name  and  placards 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  author  was  said  to  be  unknown.* — 
C.  648,  ed.  1842. 

Scottish  Marriage  Law.  '  Not  long  ago  Lord  Deas,  in  de- 
livering a  judgment  from  the  bench  in  Swtland,  used  these  words 
to  describe  the  state  of  the  Scottish  law  of  marriage  : — "  Consent 
makes  marriage.  No  form  or  ceremony,  ci\-il  or  religious;  no 
notice  before,  or  publication  after ;  no  cohabitation,  no  writing,  no 
witnesses  even,  are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  this,  the  most 
important  contract  which  two  persons  can  enter  into."  ' — Man  and 
Wi/e,  hy  WUkie  CoUins. 

Scraping  an  acquaintance.  Dr.  Doran,  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  (N.S.  xxxix.  230),  says: — 'There  is  an  anecdote  con- 
nected with  Hadrian,  and  the  custom  of  bathing,  from  which  is 
derived  the  proverbial  saying  of ''  scraping  an  aoquaintanco."    The 


(lay  after  tlj^it  o.i  Ml.ifli  lie 
obsorvoa  ili.mis  of  old  sol.l 
underKtoo'l  the  intent,  but  ■ 
Belvee,  gentlemen,  you  will 

Scrap,  trom  the  verb 
oomparatively  useless.  The 
terip'hodk, 

Bcratoh-oradle,  or  Cat'f  i 
erateh-eradle ;  cratch  is  an  OIc 
is  placed  for  cattle.  WyclifiTs 
her  firet-bora  and  laid  him  i 
duced  by  children  with  a  piei 
erateh  in  which  hay  is  placed 

Screw  Tropellers.  The  &, 
propeller  to  navigation  was  m. 
in  London,  1636,  under  a  pi 
J.  EricsEon. 

Scribe.  The  woi-d  '  scrit 
lawyer.  Matthew,  in  telling 
wbuh  was  the  great  Comi 
whereas  Hark,  in  relating 
calls  bim  <  one  of  the  scribes 
'scribe'  is  used  for  a  public 
with  the  original  meaning  of 
who  copies  or  tfanscrihfo 
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Sealing  Wax.  The  earliest  application  of  sealing  wax  to  its  pre- 
sent purpose  appears  to  liave  been  made  about  the  year  1553.  The 
first  printed  account  of  it,  according  to  Berzelius,  appeared  in  1563. 
The  oldest  known  impression  of  a  seal  upon  ordinary  sealing  wax 
is  that  found  by  M.  Boos  on  a  letter  written  from  London, 
August  3,  1554,  to  the  Kheingrave  Phillip  Francis  von  Daun  by  his 
agent  in  England,  Herr  Gerrard  Mann.  The  colour  is  dark  red, 
it  is  very  shining,  and  the  impression  bears  the  writer's  initials. — 
Btckmann, 

Sea  Terms.  It  is  curious  that  while  nearly  all  our  military 
terms  are  derived  from  the  Norman,  those  connected  with  a  sea- 
faring life  are  mostly  Anglo-Saxon  or  Dutch.  Such  are  ship,  boat, 
punt,  boom,  bowsprit,  helm,  stem,  bow,  mast^  spar,  sail,  hold, 
lading,  hatchway,  rope,  tar,  hawser,  wheel,  porthole,  keel,  tack, 
ladder,  hull,  shrouds,  dock,  rudder,  ysird,  skipper,  skiff,  mate,  sailor, 
boatswain,  coxswain,  steward,  steersman,  crew,  luff,  thwart,  lee- 
ward, aft,  abaft,  taut,  deck,  reef,  ebb,  flow,  neap,  full,  rig,  board, 
trim,  knot,  and  many  others.     See  Military  Terms. 

Second  (of  time).  Among  the  Bomans  the  sixtieth  part  of  an 
hour  was  called  scrupnlum.  This  corresponded  exactly  to  our 
minute.  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  'scrupulum'  was  c&Wed  scrupulum 
secundum,  and  this  corresponded  to  our  *  second,'  and  is  the  origin 
of  the  English  word. 

Secret.  This  word  has  many  relatives  which  are  almost 
synonymous,  but  which  have  distinct  shades  of  meaning.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  show  their  different  significations :  '  Secret 
enemy,  hidden  plot,  concealed  intention,  clandestine  marriage, 
covert  allusion,  latent  motive,  occult  science,  unknown  circum- 
stances, private  reason,  retired  situation.' — Worcester. 

Secular  (Latin  secularis),  from  seculuni,  an  age.  The  word 
sec7(lum  originally  meant  a  generation,  but  its  meaning  expanded 
until  it  embraced  the  ideas  of  an  age,  a  century,  <S:c.  It  was  also 
used  to  denote  the  manners  of  an  age.  Hence  Christian  writers 
came  to  employ  it  in  the  sense  of  *  the  world '  as  opposed  to  *  the 
Church,'  and  the  term  secular  clergy  was  used  to  distinguish  those 
priests  who  moved  in  the  world  amongst  their  people  from  the 
regular  clergy,  or  those  who  belonged  to  monastic  orders  and  lived 
under  rule.  By  d^^rees  the  word  has  now  come  to  denote  things 
temporal  and  worldly  as  opposed  to  matters  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual. 


Til. 


mil  lott 


I     l'',! 


l',.-l.i 


yeiirs.  The  last  the  coiii(iiler  iviueiiibKi-B 
Miss  Linwocx), 'celebrated  foi' her  mftgn 
work,  one  of  which  she  beqne&thed  to  tl 
later  jeiirs  at  Leicester,  and  her  sedaa 
in  the  streets  of  that  town  about  16 
1845,  in  her  ninetieth  year.  The  Rev 
Sutton  Coldfield,  writes  to  the  compiler, 
a  oedan  at  Southwell,  Notts,  in  1819-50 

Sedge,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  aaxg, 
to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

See.  The  ie«  of  a  bishop  is  prope: 
the  word  is  generally  used  to  express  th( 

Bee  and  its  synonynu.  '  We  ««e  al 
we  look  at  those  which  excite  our  cur 
atuse  our  admiration  ;  we  view  or  impec 
examinijiff. ' — Trualer. 

Seedy.  This  cant  phrase  is  suppose 
troduction.  It  was,  however,  used  mor 
'  Little  Flanigan  here  is  a  little  seedy'— 

SeidlitZ  Water  b  a  natural  mineral 
in  the  village  of  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia, 
are  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda 
powders  sold  as  '  seldliiz  poivileis  '  are 
l>onate  of  foila,  «liidi  iin;  ni'iitniljsed 
deri-d  tiirUiric  iici.l. 
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word  is  placdd.     If  this  be  so,  the  custom  of  reading  the  woixi  as 
though  it  wei*e  a  part  of  the  text  is  of  course  incorrect. 

Selling  a  Wife.  '  It  is  a  popular  error  that  a  husband  can  get 
lid  of  a  wife  by  soiling  her  in  an  open  market-place  with  a  halter 
round  her  neck.  Such  an  act  ought  to  be  severely  punishe<i  by  the 
local  magistrate.* — Wharimi, 

Selling  Mackerel  on  Sundays.  By  a  statute  of  10  Will.  III., 
it  is  made  lawful  to  sell  tliese  fish  on  Sundays  *  before  or  after 
divine  service/ 

Seltzer  or  Selters  Water.  The  natural  seltzer  or  selters  water 
lises  at  the  village  of  Lower  Selters  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  It 
contains  a  large  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid,  combined  with  the 
Ciirbonates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  soda,  and  is  a  wholesome  and 
agreeable  beverage. 

Selvage  in  cloth  is  self-edge — that  is,  it  is  self-edged,  and 
therefore  does  not  require  hemming  or  edging. 

Semaphores  were  telegraphs  similiar  to  the  modem  railway 
signal-posts.  They  consisted  of  a  mast  with  two  or  more  arms,  each 
of  which  could  be  made  to  project  on  either  side  of  the  mast,  and  at 
any  required  angle.  By  the  combinations  thus  formed,  any  mes- 
sage might  be  sent  in  clear  weather.  The  last  message  sent  in 
England  by  semaphore  was  despatched  from  London  to  Ports- 
mouth December  31,  1847.  From  that  date  the  electric  telegraph 
has  superseded  it. 

Sentinel,  or  Sentry.  From  the  Old  French  sente^  a  ])ath,  from 
which  is  derived  the  modem  sentiiieUe^  the  path  of  a  soldier  on 
guard.  From  this  comes  the  English  *  to  keep  sentry,'  and  eventu- 
ally the  name  was  transferred  to  the  man  employed  to  keep  the 
sentry — that  is,  to  keep  to  the  appointed  track  or  beat. 

Sepia  is  prepared  from  a  secretion  found  in  a  vessel  called  the 
inkbag  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  is  black,  and  is  the  basis  of  Indian 
ink.  When  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  it  becomes 
brown,  and  this  being  precipitated  is  the  sepia  of  commerce. 

Sepoy  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  sipaftif  a  soldier. 
The  word  itself  is  derived  from  «i/),  a  bow  and  arrow,  the  ancient 
e<juipment  of  an  Indian  warrior.  The  word  now  denotes  an 
Indian  soldier  in  the  British  service  in  India. 

Seraph.  A  seraph  is  an  angel.  The  English  plural  is  seraphs,  the 
Hebrew  is  seraphim,  without  the  «,    The  expression  (Isaiah  yL  61. 


See  All  Sekene. 

Serif.  The  little  Btrokcs 
capital  letter  I  and  the  com 
culed  terifa.  The  'block' 
printeTH  as  'sans  aerif '  letters 

Seijeaat  When  this  ttoi 
should  be  spelled  with  a/,  bnt 
offiuer  in  the  army  it  is  -pa. 
being  substituted  forj.      Tht 


rithn 


f  tl 


Uai-ch.  Fifty  yeoi-s  ego  it  vi 
vant,  samce,  dark,  HarlfonJ 
but  modem  usage  is  in  favoi 
seldom  used  except  in  prope 
Dorby,  the  Earl  of  Borkeley. 

Serpents  do  not  sting,  nor 
their  instrument  of  ofTence. 
weapons  of  all  the  venomous  se 

Bet-off.  In  English  comm 
selling  to  the  other,  and  one 
may  deduct  the  amount  of  th 
called  a  'set-off.'  In  America 
similar  cnscs. 

Seven  Dials.     'Tlio  Sineii 
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Seven  Senses.  It  is  common  to  hear  country  people  say  of 
another  *  He  has  taken  leave  of  his  seven  senses.'  In  the  apocry- 
phal Ecclesiasticus  (xvii.  5)  is  a  verse  which  seems  to  justify  the 
phrase — 'They  received  the  use  of  the  five  operations  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  sixth  place  He  impai-ted  them  understanding, 
and  in  the  seventh,  speech,  an  interpreter  of  the  cogitations 
thereof.' 

Several.  The  original  meaning  of  '  several '  -was  that  which 
is  severed,  or  separate,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  *  be  several 
at  meat  nnd  lodging';  and  in  2  Kings  xv.  5  we  are  told  that 
Azariah  King  of  Judah  was  a  leper,  and  'dwelt  in  a  several 
house.' 

Sewing  Machine.  '  Mr.  J.  Stone,  Hue  de  la  Pepini^re,  Paris, 
obtained  in  February  1805  a  brevet  (Tinvention,  or  patent,  for  "a 
machine  for  joining  the  sides  of  segments  of  all  flexible  matters," 
which  he  asserts  will  be  particularly  serviceable  in  preparing 
clothing  for  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  supposed  that  one  man  may 
do  as  much  work  with  this  machine  as  one  hundred  persons  with 
the  needle.' — Athenceum, 

Shade  and  Shadow.  These  words,  although  closely  allied,  are 
not  identical  in  meaning.  The  side  of  an  object  which  is  farthest 
from  tlio  light  is  in  *  shade,'  and  the  object  casts  its  *  shadow,'  or 
a  representation  of  its  form,  upon  those  portions  of  surrounding 
objects  whose  light  it  intercepts. 

Shades.  This  is  now  a  common  name  for  vaults  or  other 
places  where  wines  or  other  liquors  are  on  sale.  The  name 
originated  at  Brighton.  In  181 G  a  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  acquired 
the  premises  in  Steine  Lane  formerly  occupied  by  the  Old  Bank, 
converted  them  into  a  drinking  and  smoking  shop.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  at  that  time  lived  exactly  opi>osite,  and  Savage  was  fearful 
of  anno}'ing  her  by  placing  any  inscription  in  front  of  his  house 
designating  its  new  character.  It  struck  him,  however,  that  as 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  house,  which  was  south  of  his,  was  so  tall  as  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  shining  on  his  premises,  he  would  adopt  the 
word  *  Shades,'  which  he  accordingly  placed  over  the  door  where 
the  word  *  Bank '  had  before  appeared.  The  name  *  took,'  and  a 
largo  business  was  secured.  Numbers  of  otlier  publicans,  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  adopted  the  name  *  Shades,'  which  is  now  fully 
established  in  the  language  as  a  synonym  for  wine  vaults. 

Shagreen  is  the  dried  skin  of  an  animal  made  rough  by 
pressing  small  seeds  into  its  substance  while  still  soft. 


Ihif 


Miilciilly  t;ikoii  from  Et^ 


Sliakespeare  and  CerTantei. 
these  two  great  imagiaative  write) 
da^,  April  23,  1616.    Shakcs|)earc 
fiiif -two ;  Cervantes  at  Madrid,  a 

Sliakeipeare  and  Dryden.    i 
Measure ') : 

A}' ;  but  to  die  !  aodg 

Dryden  ('  Aurengzebe ')  has : 


ShsU  and  Will,  the  two  ai 
English  language,  are  often  orro 
the  Irish  and  Scotch,  who  frequei 
to  the  for^gner  who,  iifraid  of  fa 
will  fall  in,  and  nobody  eiialt  hel[ 
first  person  foretells  something,  as 
in  the  second  and  third  it  impli 
shall  do  as  I  tell  him,' '  They  dia 
the  word  'will,'  it  in  the  first  p 
as,  '  I  will  knock  him  down ' ;  ar 
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Shanks's  Pony.  *To  ride  on  Slmnks*^  pony'  is  to  walk, 
'shanks'  meaning  the  1^.     *To  go  by  Walker's  omnibus'  or 

*  Walker's  'bus '  has  the  same  signification. 

Shape.  The  Old  English  word  BCta'p,  from  which  we  get  ahape^ 
meant  a  thing  created.  Verstegan  says,  *  Our  Old  English  Christian 
ancestors  said  "  Sceapor  [Shaper]  of  Heofen  and  Eorth  " ;  of  the  word 
seeap  wo  have  derived  our  word  shape,  which  we  now  onely  take 
for  the  form  or  fashion.' — Reatltution,  ed.  1655,  p.  174. 

Sharp-shins.  This  proverbial  term  for  an  acute,  keen-witted 
person,  has  nothing  to  do  witli  'shins.'  It  comes  from  the  German 
sckar/f  sharp,  and  sinn,  wit,  mind,  sense.  Scharf-ainn  in  German 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  English  *  Shai-p-shins.' 

Shawm.  This  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  musical  instrument, 
which  Nares  says  resembled  a  hautboy.  Drayton  (*  Polyolbion,* 
iv.  p.  736)  has : 

Even  from  the  shrillest  shawm  unto  the  comamute. 

It  also  occurs  in  the  Prayer-book  version  of  the  9dth  Psalm  : 
'  With  trumpets  also  and  shawms.*     The  authorised  version  has, 

*  With  trumpets  and  sound  of  comet.* 

Sheep.  The  Normans  introduced  the  name  '  moiiton '  into  Eng- 
land as  a  name  for  sheep,  but  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the 
living  animal  still  pi-e vails.  For  three  or  four  centuries,  however, 
the  Norman  name  was  applied  to  what  are  now  called  '  wethers,' 
that  is,  castrated  rams.  In  the  will  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
the  natural  son  of  Henry  II.,  he  leaves  towards  the  building  of  a 
monastery  a  thousand  *  sheep '  and  three  hundred  '  muttons ' ; 
and  in  an  old  inventory,  temp.  1337,  of  property  belonging  to  a 
priory  it  is  mentioned  that  there  were  in  store  140  'muttons,' 
each  worth  10c/.,  and  100  *  sheep,'  each  worth  Sd, 

Shekel.  A  Jewish  shekel  was  about  ten  pennyweights  troy. 
Its  value  in  silver  was  about  2s.  6(7. ;  in  gold,  1/.  lis. 

Sheridan.  When  Sheridan,  on  being  found  found  drunk  by 
the  watchmen,  declared  his  name  to  be  Wilberforce,  he  was  a 
plagiarist,  as  he  often  was  in  other  things.  Almadovar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  was  arrested  in  1778  for  being  mixed  up  in  a  dis- 
reputable row  in  a  low  neighbourhood  in  London.  On  being  asked 
who  he  was,  he  replied,  '  I  am  the  ambassador  from  Venice.'  As 
the  Venetian  ambaesador  was  a  solemn  and  severely  'proper' 
person,  he  was  greatly  scandalised.  Sheridan,  drunk  as  he  waa 
evidently  remembered  the  stoiy  and  made  ready  uae  of  it« 


SHERIFF. 
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Sheriff  is  h  corruption  of  gliire  rteve,  tlio  governor  of  a  shire  or 
county.  There  -n-evc  slieriffs  of  London  before  the  Conquest. 
William  I.  first  nominated  them  for  counties  in  1079.  'Thesheriff 
is,  during  his  year  of  oSice,  the  first  man  in  liis  county,  and  is 
superior  in  rank  to  any  noUeman  therein/ — Wlmrtoit. 

Sheriffs  of  London.  Tho  two  aherifis  of  the  City  of  London 
are  eaid  to  make  the  one  sheriff  of  Middlesex.  The  renson  is  »iid 
to  Ije  that  in  a  chavtet'  of  King  John  which  relates  both  to  the 
city  and  county,  the  word  '  sherifTa '  in  tbo  piunvl  is  used,  but  that 
in  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  which  relates  only  to  Middleasx  but  one 
person  is  named.  The  duties  of  the  two  offices  ore  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  are  performed  by  separata  deputies. 

Sherry,  Thia  name  is  a  coimption  of  the  name  of  the  place, 
Xei'CH,  from  which  it  was  first  imported.  The  ancient  name  by 
wliich  thia  wine  was  knon'n  in  England  waa  Mick,  a  name  in- 
sepiiraUy  connected  with  thnt  of  Sir  John  F^ilf^tafF. 

Shibboleth,  the  test  word  which  the  Ephraimites  could  not 
pronounce,  lias  two  meanings — an  ear  of  corn  and  a  stream  of 
water.  It  was  used  in  tlie  latter  sense  by  tho  Giliadites  with 
same  propriety  at  the  fords  or  passages  over  the  Jordan,  itself  a 
Eti'eam  of  water. 

Shilling;.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  tho  oiigin  of 
the  word  shilling.  Bailey  and  others  think  it  was  so  called 
because  originally  it  bore  tho  arms  of  the  sovereign  on  a  aA  if  if. 
The  weight  of  authority  !•*,  howcvei-,  in  favour  of  its  derivation 
from  sci/l'in,  to  divide,  because  the  earlier  coins  were  made  with 
deep  indented  crosses,  so  that  they  might  ciusily  be  divided  into 
two  or  four,  in  the  same  manner  as  pennies  could  be  divided  into 
holfiwnuies  and  fourtliitigs,  or  farthings.     Sec  Faethikg. 

Ship.  The  etymology  of  this  word  shows  that,  in  its  origin,  a 
ship  was  something  shaped,  and  this  proves  that  tho  word  arose 
when  a  ship  was  nothing  more  than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  scooped 
out  and  shaped  to  enable  it  to  glide  smoothly  and  safely  through 
tho  water.  From  the  primitive  ship  of  our  ancestors  to  the  '  Great 
Eastern  ' — as  long,  as  wide,  and  as  lofty  as  a  good-sized  street — is  a 
change  indeed  !  The  length  of  this  enorinous  vessel  is  692  feet, 
the  breadth  83  feet,  and  the  height  60  feet. 

Ships  of  War.  In  the  French  ware  from  1793  to  18U,  the 
Euglish  navy  took  or  dcsti-oyed  20t  ships  of  the  line,  12  fifty-gun 
ships,  339  frigates,  and  556  sloops  and  other  vessels — a  totu  of 
1,1 1-t  vessels  in  twenty-ono  years  I 
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Shire,  County.  The  word  sihirt  signifies  something  sheared  or 
cut  off.  All  the  counties  except  Cambridgeshire  whose  names 
have  this  aflBx  were  originally  portions  of  lai-ger  territories,  pro- 
vinces, or  kingdoms,  from  which  they  have  been  shorn.  The 
counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk  still  retain  their  ancient*  boundaries.  They  are  therefore 
not  called  'shires.'  The  word  is  not  always  synonymous  with 
county.  There  lU'e  two  distncts  within  the  county  of  Yorkshire 
which  are  called  *  shires  * — Richmondshire  in  the  North  Hiding, 
and  Hallamshire  in  the  West.  The  town  of  Sheffield  is  in  the 
district  of  Hallamshire. 

Shoe  at  Weddings.  Urquhai-t  in  his  *  Pillars  of  Hercules  * 
says  :  *  At  a  Jewish  marriage  I  was  standing  by  the  bridegroom 
when  the  bride  entered.  As  she  crossed  the  threshold  he  stooped 
and  struck  her  with  the  heel  [of  a  shoe]  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
I  at  once  saw  the  interpretation  of  the  paf^sage  of  Scripture  re- 
specting the  transfer  of  the  shoe  to  another  in  case  the  brother-in- 
law  did  not  exercise  his  privilege.  The  slipper  in  the  East,  being 
taken  off  indoors,  is  at  hand  to  administer  correction,  and  is  here 
used  to  signify  the  obedience  of  the  wife  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
husband.  The  Highland  custom  is  to  strike  for  good-luck,  as 
they  say,  with  an  old  shoe.  Little  do  they  suspect  the  meaning 
implied.'    See  Bbidal  Custom. 

Shoes.  Westmacott,  speaking  of  the  bronze  recumbent  6gure  of 
Edward  III.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  says,  'Among  the  careful 
details  it  will  be  observed  the  shoes  are  rights  and  lefts,  eiTO- 
neously  believed  to  be  a  very  modem  fashion  of  shoemaking.' 

Shoeing  of  Horses.  It  is  not  cleaily  known  whether  the 
Komans  shod  their  hcrses,  or,  if  they  did,  whether  they  used  iron 
shoes.  The  earliest  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  that  the 
custom  of  shoeing  horses  was  introduced  into  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  gave  the  town  of  Northampton  to  Henry  de 
Ferrers,  and  conferred  upon  him  that  surname  (fer,  iron)  because 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  inspection  of  the  farriers.  The  Ferrers 
family  still  have  for  their  arms  six  horseshoes. 

Shoreditch  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Soerdich,  a  family 
who  were  lords  of  the  manor  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Stow 
says,  '  Soerditch,  so  called  more  than  400  years  since,  as  I  can  prove 
by  record.'  This  carries  the  name  back  to  a.d.  1200,  and  utterly 
npsets  the  theory  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Jane  Shore. 
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SHOT  IN  THE  LOCKER. 


Shot  in  the  locker,  Loclcers  ai'e  compaitmeiits  in  fiTiips  of 
war  for  the  leception  of  the  slot.  The\  aru  iilarod  at  tlie  Imse  of 
the  mainmast,  so  thnt  the  weight  of  then  contents  may  liflp  to 
steady  the  motion  of  the  aiiip.  When  a  aiilui,  to  eipivss  lieiiig 
witbout  money,  says  ho  '  hasn't  a  shot  in  the  locker,'  it  ia  equiva- 
lent to  Kaying  that  he  is  like  a  stiip  ^\hlch  Los  expended  all  her 


Sliot  ill  the  neck.  Tu  say  in  Ameriui  that  a  person  is  '  f^Lut 
in  the  neck  '  '\a  eijuivuknt  to  s;iying  that  he  ia  druulc. 

Shoulder-blade.  The  word  blade  in  tliis.torm  is  the  Gernuii 
Uttil,  a  leaf,  alluding  to  its  flat  hroad  surface.     See  Elade. 

Shovel.  Probably  fi-om  the  word  '  to  shove.'  In  Glonccster- 
shiro  a  pitchfork  ia  cuUcd  a  sliove-pick.  The  word  shovel  wis 
probably  originally  ahtiva: 

Shrapnel.  The  shells  so  called  wbicli  are  used  in  warfare 
wore  named  after  their  inventor,  General  Hhrapnci. 

Shrewd.  To  Ixisbrew  or  shrew  persona  was  formerly  to  curse 
them,  and  '  shrew  '  was  constantly  used  as  an  oath.  Thus  in  tlip 
'  Winter's  Tale' {act  i.  sc.  2)  we  have 'yhrew  my  heart!'  and  in 
'  Cymbeline '  (act  ii.  sc.  0)  '  Shrew  me  ! '  From  thLs  verb  cime  the 
adjective  'bhrewd,'  meaning  maliciona,  spiteful,  veuomoua.  A 
shrewd  turn  meant  a  niidieious  injuiy,  and  to  be  accountml  shrewd 
was  to  be  thought  cap,ahle  of  diabolical  wickeduoKs.  Sbakespcire 
mentions  the  woi-d  shrewd  in  thi^  .':ense  in  a  passage  which  has 
puzzled  many.  In  '  Ileniy  VIII.'  (act  v.  sc.  2)  the  King,  address- 
ing Oi-,inmei  afler  his  re.conciliation  with  Gardiner,  says  ; — ■ 

I  If  Ih™,  «lik-lisavs, 'l)oinvl»rdof  Cmitcibiirv 
A  ihrtKd  tura,  am)  li«8  ruur  fikiia  fur  life.' 

Foxe,  in  the  '  Book  of  Martyrs,'  alludes  to  this  quan-ol  and 
reconciliation,  and  adduces  it  as  a  proof  of  C'ranmer's  mild  ami 
fot^iving  temper.  The  word  shrewd  has  now  lost  neiirly  all 
its  bad  Higniticrtiice,  hut  it  still  conveys  the  iniprrssioii  that 
shrewdness  is  not  always  allied  with  honour  and  honesty.  The 
tei'm  '  s;»gacity,'  which  is  almost  synonymous,  is  fi-ee  from 
tlie  inipUed  want  of  conscientiousness  contained  in  the  woid 
shrewd. 

Shrewsbury  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ScrohbMhyriij  — 
Shrub-borough. 
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Shrub  and  Sherbet  are  both  derived  from  the  Oriental  word 
sherab,  a  sort  of  wine  or  liquor. 

Shunt.  The  verb  to  shunt,  as  applied  to  the  shifting  of  rail- 
way carriages  from  one  line  of  rails  to  another,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  of  modem  origin.  It  is,  however,  an  Old  English  word.  In  a 
rare  old  ballad,  mentioned  in  Strype's  '  Life  of  Cranmer,'  the  word 
'  shunted '  occurs.  The  writer  is  describing  how,  hearing  the  sound 
of  the  worship  of  a  congregation  of  the  Beformed  faith^  he  was 
alarmed  and  hid  himself — 

Then  I  drew  roe  down  into  a  dale  wheras  the  dumb  daer 
Did  shiver  for  a  shower  hot  I  shunted  from  a  firejke. 

In  Sewell's  *EngHsh  and  Dutch  Dictionary,'  1766,  the  Dutch 
word  *  schuiven  *  is  defined  as  follows — *  To  shunt  (a  coimtry  word 
for  to  shove) ' ;  and  in  Surrey  it  is  common  to  hear  in  a  school^ 
when  one  boy  has  pushed  the  elbow  of  another  while  writing,  and  so 
caused  distortion  of  a  letter  or  word,  '  Please,  sir,  Smith  shunted 
me.'  It  probably  was  first  applied  in  its  present  meaning  by  some 
railway  employ^.  It  is  a  common  word  in  Lancashire,  signifying 
to  shift,  to  move.  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  thing  that  requires  moving, 
'  Shunt  it  a  bit  that  way,'  or  *  Shimt  it  at  the  other  end.' 

Sick.  The  Americans  retain  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  'All  sick 
persons ' ;  and  in  the  Bible,  '  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick.*  In  the  modem  English  signification  of  the 
word,  Americans  use  the  term  vomit  or  some  of  its  compoimds. 

Side-saddle.  '  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  Hichard  II.,  first  taught 
English  women  to  ride  on  side-saddles,  when,  as  heretofore,  they 
rid  astride.' — Remains  concerning  Britain^  1614. 

Sidesman.  'A  sidesman  is  an  assistant  churchwarden.  The 
word  is  a  conniption  of  synods-man.' — Dr.  Ilook. 

Sidewalk.  The  Americans  use  this  term  for  a  footpath  or 
pavement. 

Siege.  This  French  word,  meaning  seat,  was  formerly  much 
used  in  England  in  the  same  sense.  Shakespeare,  in  '  Measure  for 
Measure '  (act  iv.  sc.  2),  speaks  of  the  *  very  siege  of  justice.' 
Spenser  ('  Faerie  Queene,'  II.  ii.  39)  has : 

Drawing  to  him  the  eiea  of  all  around 
From  lofty  siegt  began  these  words  to  sowhd. 

Siege  is  still  used  by  glass  makers  as  the  name  of  the  platform  or 
seat  in  their  furnaces  upon  which  the  melting-pots  stand. 

Sierra.     This  is  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a  saw.     Its  appli- 
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cation  to  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  i>eaks,  risiog  in  succcssioo,  aa 
do  those  of  the  SieiTii  Nevuila,  resemble  the  l«eth  of  a  saw,  is 
peculiarly  pioturesqiio  aud  poetical. 

Siesta.  This  Spanish  term  for  a  nap  in  the  daytime  has  become 
completely  natiiraliBO'l  in  England.  The  Spanish  nap  is  nBuiUly 
taken  about  noon,  which  in  their  i-eckotiing  is  the  tSxl/t  hour 
{iMla).  Hence  in  ypatiish  sestenr  is  to  take  the  mid-day  nap ;  and 
sfstiador  ia  the  room  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  usually  on  the 
north  ride  of  the  liouse. 

Signature  in  Printing.  This  term  refers  to  the  svatem  of  placing 
letter  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  ench  sheet  of  a  book  to 
simplify  thoarraogcment  of  the  various  sheet*  in  forming  a  volume. 
The  letters  J,  V,  and  W  are  not  used,  those  letters  having  boeii  intm- 
duced  since  the  first  use  of  ngiuUurts.  The  first  sheet  of  matter 
in  a  book  usually  has  the  signature  B,  A  being  reserved  for  title, 
preface,  itc,  Aft«r  the  alpliabet  ia  exlianatcd,  printers  begin  it 
^gain,  ^neralljf  ns  A  A,  A«,  or  A3.  If  a  third  sfrios  is  required 
A3  is  used,  and  so  on  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  go.     Some 

Erintei-s  in  using  the  second  alphabet  put  the  figure  before  the 
itter,  as  2  A. 

Signing  with  a  x .  Persons  who  cannot  write  their  names 
are  required  to  nao  (is  a  substitute  the  tign  of  the  cross  ( x ). 
Anciently  kings  and  nobles  used  the  same  sign,  but  not  igno 
rantly,  as  it  was  nsed  by  those  who  could,  as  well  as  by  thoee 
who  conid  not  write,  as  a  symbol  that  the  person  making  it  pledged 
himself  by  his  Christian  faith  to  the  tnith  of  the  matl«r  to  which 
he  affixed  it.  Hence,  although  people  now  write  or  titbscribe  their 
names,  they  are  still  said  to  sign. 

SUe.  In  some  old  cookery  Ijooks  we  are  told  to  '  soil  the 
milk  before  using  it.'  Tbis  at  tiiiit  sight  appears  to  bo  &  ciu^ons 
direction.  If,  however,  we  use  the  eori-ect  modem  orthography  of 
the  fiist  word,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  to  '  sile '  it ;  that  isi,  to 
pass  it  through  a  fine  silo  or  sieve  in  order  that  it  shall  be  ft«ed 
from  hairs  or  other  impurities. 

Silhouettes,  the  cheap  profile  portraits  which  were  so  much  in 
vogue  before  the  izitroductinn  of  photography,  were  so  called  after 
Etienne  de  Silhouette,  the  French  Finance  Minister  in  1759.  Hia 
extreme  parsimony  in  all  matters  of  finance  was  caricatured  on  all 
sides,  and  any  cheap  mode  or  fashion  was  sarcaatioally  called  1^ 
his  name.  About  that  time  these  profiles  were  produced  by  pro- 
I  jecting,  by  means  of  the  light  of  a  candle,  the  shadow  of  a  fut, 
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which  was  traced  while  the  sitter  was  in  position.  These,  because 
they  were  cheap,  were  called,  in  ridicule  of  the  Ministery  *  Sil- 
houettes,' and  the  name  has  been  retained  ever  since. 

Silk  Mercer.  The  word  mercer  in  this  term  is  another  form 
of  the  word  merchant. 

Silkworms.  The  first  silkworms  seen  in  Europe  were  brought 
from  China,  in  the  year  552  of  our  era,  by  two  Persian  monks  who 
had  gone  thither  as  Christian  missionaries,  and  who  managed  to 
secrete  a  nimiber  of  the  eggs  in  a  cane  and  to  escape  with  them  to 
Constantinople.  From  these  few  eggs  have  sprung  all  the  succes- 
sive generations  of  the  insect  which  has  supplied  silk  to  Europe 
from  that  period  to  the  present  day. 

Silly.  This  word  has  become  completely  changed  in  its  signi- 
fication. It  is  the  modem  form  of  the  Anglo-Scucon  word  Budig^ 
or  blessed.  One  of  the  early  English  poets  calls  the  infant 
Saviour,  '  This  harmless  sHiy  babe.'  The  word  gradually  changed ; 
its  meaning  was  first  altered  to  innocevdy  then  to  simple  in  the  best 
sense,  and  finally  to  its  present  signification.  In  Scotland  it 
means  sickly  or  weakly. 

Silver  Plating.  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Montagu, 
dated  September  1,  1760,  says  :  *  As  I  went  to  Lord  Strafford's  I 
passed  through  Sheffield.  .  .  .  One  man  there  has  discovered  the 
art  of  plating  copper  with  silver.  I  bought  a  pair  of  candlesticks 
for  two  guineas  that  are  quite  pretty.' 

Simon  Pure.  In  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy,  *  A  Bold  Stroke  for 
a  Wife,*  there  is  a  real  and  a  pretended  Simon  Pure.  In  act  v. 
sc.  1,  they  are  both  figuring  at  the  same  time  in  the  house  of 
Obadiah  Prim. 

Simon  the  Cellarer.  On  the  title-page  of  this  celebrated  song, 
published  by  Addison  and  Hodson  in  1847,  it  is  stated  that 
the  words  are  by  W.  H.  Bellamy,  Esq.,  and  the  music  by  J.  L. 
Hatton.    The  latter  used  to  sing  it  at  concerts. 

Simple,  from  the  Latin  sincj  without,  and  plicaf  a  fold. 
*  Simple  *  implies  want  of  knowledge;  *  silly '  or  *  foolish '  implies  want 
of  sense.     We  say  a  simple  child,  a  silly  speech,  a  foolish  person. 

Simplon.  The  Simplon  is  a  road  over  the  Alps,  constructed 
by  Napoleon  in  1801-7.  It  occupied  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men 
for  six  years  in  its  oonstmctbn. 

Simulation  '  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and  dissimulation  a 
concealment  of  what  is.' — Sir  E.  Steele. 
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5i6  SmE  DIE. 

Sine  die  (proDoimced  td-oe  die)  b  >  Latiu  term,  lit««sUy 
meaning  teithmU  a  day.  In  English  »  poetponement  or  luljoani-* 
ment  '  sitie  die '  means  tliat  no  day  is  fixed  for  the  reeumption  of ' 
the  Hubject  or  for  reassembling. 

Sine  qa&  non  (pronoaocod  nine  kwa  non)  is  a  Lntio  phrase  { 
lit«raUy,  vnOuMl  which  not.  It  is  nsetl  to  signify  Kome  indispett* 
iable  condition,  as.  Breathing  is  a  sin«  ij%td  non  tA  living. 

Sing  Old  Bose  and  burn  the  Bellows.  '  Old  Rose '  was  < 
dently  a  ]>r>pulikr  sonj;  in  days  lung  gone  by,  for  dear  old  Iza&k 
WiiJUin  malccs  one  of  his  cbai-octers  say,  '  Ltt'a  sing  Old  Bose'; 
hilt  why  '  bum  the  bellows '  ?  A  writer  in  '  N^otca  and  Queries* 
suggests  that  the  words  are  probably  <(  bum  libelion,  from  a  jovi«l 
Univorgity  version  of '  Dalco  Domum '  {libetlog,  books), 
P  Singnlar.     HiLi  word  formerly  had  tho  menning  of  being' 

r         nl.mc.      WyclilTs  tniii^Lilion  of  Mark   iv.    10  w,   'When   he  -s 
»iiu/uUtr.' 

Sinilter.  Tliis  word  means  on  tjic  U/f,  or  to  the  l-^/i.  Shnke- 
spnnro  says,  'His  ehiisUr  cheek.'  In  bci'aldry  'sinister'  is  tlie  left 
side  of  ft  shield.  As  the  shield  is  supposed  to  be  carried  in  front 
of  the  person  who  bears  it,  the  sinister  side  is  that  n-hich  covers 
the  bearer's  left  side.  A  'bend  sinister'isaAnni^  passing  diagonally 
across  the  shield,  from  the  top  on  the  right  to  the  base  on  the  left, 
at  teen  hij  a  spfciator.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  mark 
of  illegitimacy,  and  its  diminutive,  a  baton  sinister,  was  actually  so 
used,  OS  in  the  ca.<ie  of  several  of  Charles  II. 's  children.  Hence, 
'  He  bearx  the  bend  sinister '  i^  another  -wnj  of  expressing  '  He  is 
illegitimate.' 

Sir.  The  title  'Sir'  was  formerly  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
every  person  in  holy  orders.  'i>umi«ia,  the  academical  title  cJ 
Bachelors  of  Aits,  was  usually  i-enderod  by  "  Sir "  in  English,  so 
that  a  Bachi'lor  wjio  in  the  books  stood  Domhnit  Brown  was  in 
convorsation  oilled  Sir  Brown.  .  ,  .  As  most  clerical  peifioni 
liad  taken  that  &\-st  degree,  it  became  usual  to  call  them  "  Sir." ' — 
A'rtw». 

Sirloin,  properly  written  turloin,  is  from  the  French  surlongt; 
ttir,  ujwn  or  above,  and  longe,  loin.  Dr,  Johnson  was  the  first 
lexicographer  who  spelt  it  with  the  letter  i.  He  was  probably 
misled  by  the  tradition  of  the  loin  of  beef  having  been  knighted  by 
Jamco  I.  Mr.  Roby,  in  his  '  Traditions  of  lAncashiru,'  aays  tlu^ 
vhen  Jamra  I.  was  entertained  at  Hoghton  Tower,  near  Bk4^- 
1   bum, '  ho  was  ufm  witty  in  his  speech  than  usual    Some  of  hi| 
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sayings  have  been  recorded,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  well-known 
quibble,  which  has  been  the  origin  of  an  absurd  mistake,  still  cur- 
rent through  the  country,  respecting  the  surloin.  The  occasion 
was  thus : — Whilst  he  sat  at  meat,  casting  his  eyes  upon  a  noble 
surloin  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  he  called  out»  "  Bring  hither 
that  surloin,  sirrah,  for  'tis  worthy  of  a  more  honourable  post, 
being,  as  I  may  say,  not  M^rloin,  but  sirloin,  the  noblest  joint  of 
all,"  which  ridiculous  and  desperate  pun  raised  the  wisdom  and 
reputation  of  England's  Solomon  to  the  highest.'  In  *  Queen  Eliza 
beth's  Progresses,'  one  of  the  items  mentioned  under  date  March 
31, 1573,  is  a  *  sorloyne  of  byf,  vi*.' 

Sir  Matthew  Wood*  The  first  baronetcy  conferred  by  Queen 
Victoria  was  given  in  1837  to  Matthew  Wood,  i^ho  had  been 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1816  and  1817.  It  was  understood 
that  the  baronetcy  was  bestowed  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
exertions  in  favour  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of 
George  IV. 

Six  and  eightpence.    The  lawyers'  fees  Zs,  id\  and  6«.  8^. 

were  fixed  when  money  was  reckoned  by  pounds,  marks,  and 

nobles — 6«.  %d.  is  a  noble,  or  the  third  of  a  pound ;  3«.  id,  is  half  a 

noble,  or  the  sixth  of  a  pound.    The  noble  was  so  called  because  it 

was  made  of  gold,  the  noble  metal.     The  half-noble  was  generally 

spoken  of  as  '  ten  groats.'    Thus,  in  '  All's  Well/  act  ii.  sc.  2, 

Shakespeare  has — 

As  fit  as  toi  yroaU  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney. 

Sizes  and  sevens.  This  phrase  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  use  it,  and  their  example  has  been  followed 
by  Arbuthnot  and  Swift.  Many  speculations  as  to  its  origin  have 
been  made.  Some  have  thought  it  an  allusion  to  Job's  troubles 
(Job  v.  19);  others  think  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  six 
working  days  out  of  the  seven  days  in  a  week ;  and  the  editor  of 
'  Notes  and  Queries '  connects  it  with  the  proverbially  unlucky 
number  thirteen.  Nares  (p.  467)  thinks  it  was  originaJly  'taken 
from  the  game  of  tables  or  backgammon,  in  which  to  leave  single 
men  expoeidd  to  the  throws  of  six  or  seven  is  to  leave  them  negli- 
gently, and  under  the  greatest  hazard,  since  there  are  more  chances 
for  throwing  those  numbers  than  for  any  other.' 

Sizar.  A  sizar  is  a  student  at  Cambridge  or  Dublin  who  ia 
admitted  upon  lower  terms  of  cost  than  others.  A  '  size '  is  the 
portion  of  food  allotted  to  such  students.    Hence  the  name. 

Sizes  of  Painters*  Canvas.  Certain  sizes  of  canvas  are  kept  by 
artists'  colourmen  ready  for  use.    The  most  usual  sizes  are  kit-eai, 
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which  is  30  inches  by  28 ;  three-guariera,  30  by  25 ;  hatf-Ungth^ 
50  by  40;  Binhop'a  Mf-kwjih,  5G  by  45 ;  Bishop's  whole  length, 
H  by  58. 
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Skedaddle.  This  -word  is  generally  thought  to  be  an  Ameri- 
oaniain,  but  it  lias  been  lungcouimouly  usedin  Scotland  in  the  sense 
of  spilling,  as, '  You  will  skfJaddh  that  milk.'  The  American  use 
of  the  woi-d  has,  however,  clossicnl  authority ;  the  Greek  word  Aed- 
annunit  moons  '  ta  retire  tiinuiltuously,'  which  is  very  near  to  the 
aignific&oce  of  tlio  American  phrase  '  to  skedaddle.' 

Skirmiih.  Verstogan  throws  some  light  upon  the  dispnted 
etrmology  of  this  wortl.  He  s,its  in  his  '  Anglo-Saxon  GloeBuy,' 
*  Scrvturbrt,  or  ^crimhre,  n  fencer ;  scirmung,  fencing  or  defending. 
Our  word  gcirmish,  which  we  have  from  the  French,  cometh  ori- 
ginally here-henee.' — KfMitution,  J-c.  p.  183. 

Skull  or  Scull  is  an  Old  English  word  for  a  drinking-cap,  a 
bowl  or  dii^h.  Tlie  Scotch  have  a  word,  tioll,  and  the  Daiudi, 
ttaitl,  of  the  same  maming.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  foie&thers  an 
often  deecribed — by  writers  not  acquaintetl  with  the  anoent  me  of 
the  word — as  almost  demoniacal  bMause  they  dnnk  ont  of  ilafli 
Tho  wori,l '  ^rullerr  '  is  from  this  root ;  a  scullery  is  a  place  when 
'aculls,'  that  is.  dishns  bowls,  Ac,  are  nmbed.  A  'srollion'  it 
one  who  wash(«  or  deans  the£«  Yefs«]& 

Skj.      Originally  the   word  skr  meant  a  cioad. 
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And  let  a  certain  winde  goe 
That  blew  so  hideously  and  hie 
That  it  Be  lefte  not  a  tkie 
In  all  the  welkin  long  and  brode. 

*  Sky  *  is  the  present  Swedish  word  for  cloud.     But  see  Welkin. 

Slade.  A  slade  is  a  wooded  valley,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  slcBd, 
Drayton  uses  the  word  frequently  in  his  *  Polyolbion.'  At  page 
938  of  xiv.  he  has— 

Down  the  deeper  tladat ; 
and  in  ii.  p.  690 — 

And  8at}rrfl^  that  in  dada  and  gloomy  dimbles  dwell. 

A  beautifully  wooded  glade  in  the  park  at  Sutton  Coldfield  iii 
Warwickshire  is  called  '  Gum  Slade.'  It  is  said  to  be  the  place 
from  which  Shakespeare  drew  his  pictures  of  sylvan  scenery  for 
the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 

Slander  is  spoken  defamatory  matter,  in  contradistinction  to 
libel,  which  must  be  wriUen  or  printed, 

Slanderooa  tongues,  and  libellous  pens. 

Slave.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians, 
who  were  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Germans.  Gibbon  sa^s, 
'  The  national  appellation  of  the  Slaves  has  been  degraded  by  chance 
or  malice  from  the  signification  of  glory  {slavay  laus,  gloria)  to 
that  of  servitude.'  The  term,  in  its  modem  sense  of  a  captive  ser- 
vant, came  into  use  first  in  the  eighth  century. 

Slavery  in  England.  Up  to  the  year  1772  slaves  were 
bought  and  sold  openly  in  England.  One  Matthew  Dyer  in  1756 
advertised  *  Silver  Padlocks  for  Dogs  and  Blacks ' ;  and  the  ^  Lon- 
don Advertiser '  of  that  year  contains  the  following : — *  To  be  sold, 
a  Negro  Boy,  about  14  years  old,  warranted  free  from  any  dis- 
temper, and  has  had  those  fatal  to  that  colour ;  has  been  used  two 
years  to  all  kinds  of  Household  work  and  to  wait  at  Table ;  his 
price  is  25/.,  and  would  not  be  sold  but  the  person  he  belongs  to  is 
leaving  off  business.  Apply  to  the  Bar  of  the  C^rge  Coffee-house 
in  Chancery  Lane.,  over  against  the  gate.'  In  a  manuscript  diary 
kept  by  Sir  John  Phillips  of  Picton  Castle,  the  fifth  baronet,  are  the 
following  entries  : — *  1761,  Nov.  8 — Went  to  Norbiton  withCapt. 
Parr  and  Lieut.  Bees,  taking  with  me  a  black  boy  from  Sene^, 
given  me  by  Capt.  Parr.  Dec.  6 — Dr.  Phillips  christened  my 
black  boy  Cffisar ;  gave  his  gossips  [sponsors]  7s,  Qd,*  On  May  4, 
1763,  one  John  Bice  was  hanged*  at  Tyburn  for  forgery.  In 
an  account  of  his  execution  published  at  the  time  it  is  said,  *  A 
commission  of  lMgikrapt<7  was  taken  out  against  Bice,  his  effects 


«•  nrt  U>  —tn  k^.'    'Be 

■p  Mi  MUlbr  aZl^*  aad  »J*^'A  JiiwHig  jolMMe  »  »  &«• 
wmtn:    TUiwaaprDteUrtbelHtMleafthekiiid  inEi^ud. 

la  1772  s  jmlipmnt  <t  tfce  Coot  of  Kn«'a  Bmfc  acrided  tbM 
dMW7«DvMiMtcxMtM>ri9limi.  Tfe  act  far  the  ^uumiMan 
«r  WmI  Indfaa  ^vaj,  on  |«7mant  oT  30,000/WOi:  lo  tlie  ak«fr 
hMBn,  wm  smmed  m  Anjrort  38,  1833,  br  IIib  fint  BobnafJ 
AriiuWBlv  Xlw  total  abJidon  of  damr  in  tbe  Unibed  Stats 
waa  (rfOoalljr  uinouDced  Decnuber  IS,  1965. 

Bleere.  '  To  kogb  in  one's  &!««¥•  ia  to  laugh  luqMniumd  or 
NMTr^lf,  Mt  tfeliind  tbe  alecre  when  it  waa  worn  kn^  and  pcB- 
dinit.'— .VfrvfA.  'To  pin  or  bang  on  a  sleev*  ia  an  aUnaioo  lo 
the  cuntom  of  wearing  a  token  erf  fitith  or  of  love  on  the  slterc, 

aliil  nir airing  to  uialobim  il,' — U<H:kir, 

Sling.  A  tiling  is  an  American  drink  composed  of  equal  parte 
(rf  Mpirit  and  water.  A  ru'i  slinij  is,  accordinglj,  half  rum  fuid 
hiilf  watflr.  PrijIiaUy  the  original  of  eling  waa  the  diminutive 
'  litig,'nH  in  duckling.  A  ginlirig  would  In  that  case  mean  a  small 
or  wmkciietl  gliuiti  of  gin.  This,  it  is  but  right  to  say,  b  altogether 
conji^uivl. 

Smart  Chance.  Rmnrt  chance,  wuart  piece,  smart  sprinkle,  are 
Amoriciin  |)rovjiicjalLHius  implying  a.  good  deal  or  a  large  quantity. 
It  M  an  Old  I'liigliHli  form  of  Bi)cceh.  Jn  the  villagea  round  Guild- 
ford in  Hiirroy,  (ifty  years  ago,  a  '  smart  lot '  was  the  usual  expres- 
dion  fur  a  good  many.  A  'smart  lot  of  apples'  and  similar 
pbmM-H  wore  very  common,  and  may  possibly  still  Kurvive. 

Smith.  VnrNU'gnn  ('Restitution,'  ic.  p.  183)  has,  '  SuiTHB, 
to  MiiiUi :  Iioitiof  coineth  our  name  of  a  smith,  because  tie  emitheth 
«r  nm'iMh  with  a  liamnier.  Before  wo  had  the  [word]  cai-penter 
IVoni  lliii  I'Vciich,  a  carjieiiter  in  our  language  was  also  called  a 
Mlliitll,  for  that  lio  xmitcth  both  with  his  nx  and  his  hammer,  and 
for  iliHtini-Hoii  the  one  was  called  a  wood  smith  and  the  other  an 
Iron  suiilh,  whit'h  ia  n<)thing  impro|>er.'  Verstegan  was  right ;  the 
tflrin  sniitli  is  |iii)|X'rly  ap])lii'il  to  all  such  artificers  as  use  a  hammer. 
A  fiiw  iiiNljiuiim  111*  Kcihlsiiiith,  silversmith,  coppersmith,  tinsmith, 
whitiwniilh,  locksmith,  anchorsmith,  and  the  typical  smith,  the 
blnt-kNUiilh,  Tim  surname  Smith  is,  of  course,  derived  from  the 
oocuivilion  of  (he  original  holdere  of  the  name.  See  Surmaves. 
I  Bmithfield  w  n  corruption  of  SmooihMi.     SmithGeld  in  Lon- 

don hoH  lx<cn  a  miu-kct  for  seven  hundred  yeara,     FitzStephoi,  io 
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the  twelfth  century,  describes  it  as  a  'plain  field  where  every 
Friday  there  is  a  celebrated  rendezvous  of  fine  horses  brought 
thither  to  be  sold.' 

Smollett's  History.  Smollett  says  in  his  '  History  of  England' 
that  the  Ancient  Britons  '  sowed  no  corn,  and  lived  in  cottages 
thatched  with  straw.'     Query — ^Where  did  they  get  the  straw  1 

Smyth  (as  a  surname).  Anciently  many  persons  used  the 
double  i  in  spelling  the  name  of  Smith.  The  double  t,  as  may  still 
be  seen  in  physicians'  prescriptions,  was  written  ij.  This  form,  in 
time,  having  the  dots  omitted,  became  the  y  as  we  see  it  in  Smyth 
or  Smythe. 

Snapdrafcon.  The  name  of  this  game,  so  popular  at  Christmas- 
time, is  probably  derived  from  the  Qetmsdischnappea^  ardent  spirit, 
and  drache,  dragon. 

Sneak.  This  word  is  allied  to  snake.  A  sneaking  fellow  is  called 
'  a  snake  in  the  grass.'  The  word,  in  the  sense  of  creeping  slily, 
prying,  pilfering,  &c.,  is  common  to  all  the  Northern  languages  of 
Europe.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  snican,  to  creep ;  in  the  Old 
Norse  anikja,  to  spunge  or  seek  meanly  after  entertainment ;  in 
the  Swiss  schnaken,  to  creep ;  in  the  Gaelic  snaig,  to  crawl,  to 
sneak ;  in  the  Irish  snaighim,  to  crawl ;  and  in  the  Danish  sruige^ 
to  snufif  about,  to  rummage.  In  all  these  languages  the  meaning 
expressed  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  English  slang  term,  an  area 
sneaky  one  who  sneaks  around  houses  to  see  what  he  can  pick 
up,  honestly  or  otherwise. 

Sneezing.  The  custom  of  saying  '  God  bless  you ! '  to  one  who 
sneezes,  takes  its  rise  from  the  plague  of  sneezing  in  the  year  558, 
when  persons,  apparently  in  good  health,  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  fits  of  sneezing  which  proved  fatal. 

Snip,  cutting  with  scissors  or  shears.  This  word  is  never  used 
for  cutting  with  one  blade,  as  with  a  knife.  It  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  snippe  or  8nil}be,  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

Snob  (see  Nob).  In  some  of  the  college  lists  those  who  are 
not  of  noble  birth  are  entered  as  s,  nob.,  that  is,  sine  ndnlikUe. 
The  word  snob,  which  Thackeray  has  gndObed  on  the  English  lan- 
guage, probably  thus  originated. 

Snooks.  Tliis  surname  is  a  corruption  of  Sevenoaks.  Messrs. 
Sharp  and  Harrison,  of  Southampton,  solicitors,  have  or  had  in 
their  possession  some  deeds  belonging  to  a  family  named  Snooks,  in 
which  the  name  is  variously  spelt,  from  'Sevenokes,'  through 
'  S'nokes '  and  '  Snokes,'  to  the  present  orthography. 


Snow.  Sir  Jamcfl  Uogg,  the  CL^rmaa  of  the  Metropolil«ii 
Board  of  Works,  stated  la  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  weight 
of  the  snow  which  fell  on  January  18,  1881,  in  the  metrapolitsa 
area  was  8J  milliona  of  tons.  This  is  moi-e  than  two  tons  for  each 
inhabitant  in  the  dixtnct. 

Snow-covered  KotmtainB.  The  names  of  the  principal  mous- 
tjiiJis  in  the  woi-ld  are  nearly  all  suggestive  or  descriptive  of  their 
enow-covered  summits.  '  The  nnmes  of  Snowdon,  Ben  Nevis, 
Mont  Blimc,  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Spain,  Bnnfell  in  Iceland 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Sneeuw  Bergen  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Sneohatten  in  Norway,  Sneekoppo  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  Weisshom,  the  Weissmies,  and  the  Tel«  Blanche  in 
Switzerland,  as  well  ae  the  more  archaic  or  more  obsciirc  names 
of  Lebanon,  of  Caucasus,  and  of  the  Himalayas,  are  appellations 
descriptive  iu  various  languages  of  the  charaetei-istic  snotry 
covering  of  their  lofty  summits.' — Taylor's  Words  nnd  Plitat. 
London,  1864. 

Snoffers  are  first  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxv.  38,  which  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Bihle  is  rendered  :  '  The  snuffers  and  snufie- 
dishes  thereof  sh a  1  be  of  pure  golde.' 

Soap.  Pliny  mentions  soap,  and  states  that  it  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Gauls.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  ii.  22 : 
'  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nati-on,  and  take  thee  much  sope, 
yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  ran.' 

Soap-hnhhle.  'Thegoi^eous  tints  of  colour  seen  in  the  soap- 
bubble  are  due  to  the  interference  of  rays  of  light  reSocted  from 
its  inner  and  outward  surfaces.  The  thickness  of  the  soap-buhUe 
ia  the  600,000th  part  of  an  inch.'— I'owiy. 

Sock  and  Buskin.  Sock  was  the  name  given  to  the  shoea 
fonneriy  worn  by  comedians.  Buskins  were  high-heeled  shoe* 
worn  by  tragedians,  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  greater 
height — 

Crant  Fletcher  ntvtr  fronds  ia  Imtkint  here, 

Kur  greater  Jonsou  dares  iii  totla  appeu-, — Dryden. 

SodOT  and  Han.  The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides  wero 
formerly  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  The  Hebrides  were  then 
called  by  the  Noi-semen  the  '  Sudrejar,'  or  the  Southern  Islands. 
There  was  a  Bishop  of  Man,  and  another  of  the  Sudrejar,  whidi 

k became  united  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  name  '  Sodor  '  is  tba 
modem  equivalent  for  the  ancient  Sudrejar,  but  the  ialandi 
piaYe  long  been  without  a  bishop  except  in  name. — J.  Taj/lor. 
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£k>ft  Sawder.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  term  soft  solder^ 
which  is  a  cheap  imitation  of  real  solder,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  low-priced  articles  of  metal,  which  are  afterwards  electroplated 
and  sold  as  ^  plated '  goods.  Hence  '  soft  sawder '  means  deception 
or  *  humbug.' 

Soil.  '  To  take  soil '  was  a  hunting  tenn  formerly  in  use  to 
signify  the  hunted  game  taking  to  the  water.  It  is  in  frequent  use 
bj  the  old  poets,  as  the  following  examples  will  show  : — 

The  stately  deer 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing  toll. 

Drayton^  PolyoUnan^  xiii.  p.  917. 

As  when  a  chased  hind  her  course  doth  bend 

To  seek  bj  toil  to  find  some  ease  or  good. — Fairfax,  Taao,  vi.  109. 

Fida  went  down  the  dale  to  seeke  the  hind, 
And  found  her  taking  §oyk  within  the  flood. 

Browne^  British  Poitorah,  i.  84. 

Solan  Ooose  is  the  '  Solent '  goose,  so  called  from  Solent,  an 
ancient  name  for  the  whole  of  the  English  Channel,  which  these 
birds  formerly  frequented  in  enormous  numbers. 

Solicit.  This  word  originally  meant  to  disturb  or  disquiet. 
Milton  says :  *  Solicit  not  thy  thoughts.'  The  word  afterwards 
signified  to  seek  to  acquire,  or  to  try  to  obtain.  Gibbon  says: 
'  To  solicit  by  labour  what  might  be  ravished  by  arms  was  esteemed 
unworthy  of  the  German  spirit.' 

Solidarity.  This  word  was  introduced  into  English  by  Kos- 
suth. The  French  equivalent,  solidaritSf  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  a  speech  of  Gazette,  in  which  he  foretold  the  downfall  of  the 
French  monarchy  and  the  decapitation  of  Jx)uis  XYI. 

Somersault  This  word  should  never  be  spelled  or  pronoimced 
as  though  it  were  written  qomerset.  It  comes  from  the  Latin 
supra,  above,  and  saUus,  a  leap. 

So  much  to  boot.  Yerstegan  says  this  is  '  bote,'  but  he  adds 
'  we  now  write  it  boot.  It  is  a  yeelding  of  amends  or  supplying  a 
defect.' — Restitution^  p.  164,  edit.  1655. 

Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven.  This  phrase  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Abb^  Edgeworth,  the  con- 
fessor of  Louis  XVI.,  at  the  instant  the  axe  fell  which  deprived 
that  ill-fitted  monarch  of  his  head.  The  Abb^  alwavB  said  he  did 
not  use  the  words,  and  it  is  now  known  tiiat  the  phrase  was 
iDTented  for  him  by  the  editor  of '  liO  B^publicain  Fnm^ais.' 


'  Song  of  the  Shirt.'     The  fine  line  in  this  immortal  poem 

app«ni-B  to  hnve  been  suggested  by  a  speech  of  Maggie  Mucklt 
backit  ia  the  'Antiquary,'  ch,  xi, :  'It's  no  fiah  ye're  buying;  itl^ 
men's  lives." 

Sooth.  This  word,  bs  a  noun,  originally  meant  truth,  veriW 
reality.  Words  of  '  soeth '  meant  truthful  words ;  and  a  '  aootfe 
Buyer '  whb  one  who  spoke  truthfully.  The  adjective  '  sooth '  csoM 
by  degrees  to  mean  pleasant,  kindly,  trustworthy ;  and  the  verb  k 
soothe  in  ila  modern  sense  was  finally  retained,  while  both  tb( 
noun  and  the  adjective  have  become  obsolete.  Chaucer  uses  O4 
word  soote  iii  the  Kense  of  sweet. 

Sorry,  Sorrow.  These  two  words  are  not  related.  Sony  li 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tdri/j,  from  mfr,.  a  sore  or  wound.  Sorrow  is  thft 
Anglo-Saxon  sorh,  the  German  sorije,  care,  anxiety,  grief. 

Sorter  is  a  slang  expression  not  uncommon  among  the  lower 
classes  in  America.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  connection  with 
KINDER  (which  see),  as  'kinder  sorter,'  which,  translated  into 
ordinary  English,  means  '  a  kind  of  sort  of,'  e.g.  '  They  had  with 
them  a  long-l^^ed  chap,  a  kinder  sorter  lawyer ' ;  meaning  they 
had  some  one  with  them  who  had  a  little  knowledge  of  law, 
and  who  was,  consequently,  looked  upon  aa  a  kind  of,  or  gort  of, 
lawyer. 

Southernwood  (Artemiiia  ahrolanitm),  sometimes  called  'old 
man.'  The  name  southernwood  is  a  corruption  of  the  Old  Engliih 
name  gufhe-iDort,  or  soothing. wort,  the  name  given  to  it  from  its 
supposed  soothing  or  sojHirific  qualities. 

Soyerei^.  The  root  of  thb  word  is  the  Latin  aupremvt, 
which  itself  is  derived  from  supra,  alxjve.  The  Italians  changed 
thep  into  V,  and  the  word  supra  in 'their  language  became  aovra. 
Our  woi'd  in  compounded  of  the  Italian  sovra,  and  the  Latin  rtgno, 
to  govern.  The  name  '  sovereign '  was  first  applied  to  a,  coin  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  iraued  a  gold  coin  so  called  in 
which  the  King  was  represented  in  the  roya!  robes.  The  name  was 
afterwards  in  abeyance  until  1817,  when  it  was  revived  and  applied 
to  the  coin,  value  20«.,  which  in  that  year  superseded  the  guinea. 

Sow,  Sew.  The  erroneous  expression  seiwi  is  ol^n  heanit,  and 
is  even  occasionally  seen  in  print.  The  past  participle  of  the  Twb 
to  sow  ^eeed)  is  sown,  but  the  past  participle  of  the  yerb  to  Wir 
(doth)  IS,  |voperly,  teuxd. 
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Soy  is  made  by  the  Japanese  from  a  kind  of  bean  similar  in 
shape  to  the  kidney  bean.  They  are  first  softened  by  boiling,  then 
mixed  with  an  eqoal  quantity  of  wheat  or  barley  roughly  ground. 
The  mixture  is  then  covered  up  and  put  for  twenty-four  hours  into 
a  warm  place  to  ferment.  Then  salt,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  other 
ingredients,  is  added ;  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is  stirred 
daily  for  two  months,  after  which  the  liquor  is  poured  off,  strained, 
and  preserved  in  casks  for  use  or  export. 

Spade.  '  Call  a  spade  a  spade.' — This  saying  is  not  of  modem 
origin.  Burton,  in  the  preface  to  his  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
says,  *  I  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves  oar 
modern  wits;  a  loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  IcaU  a  spade  a  spade,  I 
respect  matter,  not  words.'  The  phrase  is  also  used  by  Kichard 
Baxter  in  his  '  Narrative,'  1696. 

Span.  A  span  of  horses  in  America  is  a  pair  of  horses,  alike 
in  size  and  colour,  used  to  draw  a  carriage.  It  is  the  height  of 
ambition  with  American  gentlemen  to  possess  horses  that  «[^n  well — 
that  is,  agree  in  size,  colour,  and  action.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
not  known ;  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  English  dictionaries  or 
glossaries. 

Spaniel.  The  breed  of  dogs  so  called  came  from  ffispanioia  in 
the  West  Indies ;  hence  the  name. 

Sparables,  sometimes  written  '  sperables,'  are  small  thick  nails 
driven  into  the  soles  and  heels  of  boots  and  shoes  to  prevent  too 
rapid  wear.  They  were  formerly  made  of  cast  iron,  and  were  of 
the  shape  of  an  elongated  pyramid,  growing  gradually  thicker  from 
the  point.  They  are  now  cut  from  sheet  iron,  and.  although  they 
grow  wider  from  the  point,  they  are  of  the  same  thickness  through- 
out. The  etymology  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  strange  that  the  dic- 
tionary-makers have  missed  it.  This  word  is  really  sparrow-bill^ 
and  it  is  derived  from  the  similarity  of  the  shape  of  the  cast-iron 
originals  to  the  bill  or  beak  of  ihe  sparrow. 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.  This  saying  is  frequently 
erroneously  attributed  to  Solomon.  It  is,  however,  from  '  Hndi- 
bras,'  and  is  to  be  found  in  Part  II.  canto.  1,  verse  45.  What 
Solomon  really  did  say  was,  '  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his 
son '  (Proverbs  xiiL  24). 

Sparrow.  The  bird  called  sparrow  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  a  species  of  thrush ;  the  English  sparrow  is  not 
known  in  the  East. 


Spone.  ThM  word  biw  b«m  nui  lo  be  an  J 
it  i«  mot  to.  It  U  an  Old  Engliah  irord,  and  is  to  be  found  *s  i 
verb  ID  the  put  tHue  in  '  S>UTiihotd  utd  Hopkiiu*  Faalm.^'  ii* 
1611.     Tlw  IQth  veraeof  tbe  11th  Psalm  is  p»raplmaed  thoB:— 

Jhoa  iDid'it  lu  flv  btCim  out  (sa 

And  «o  w««  oT«-tn)d, 

Ovr  eoemia  rob'd  and  tcojlM  our  goodt 

Wbm  ve  <ret<  iforil  abruuL 
This  evidently  potDta  to  the  word  ditperte  (wbich  in  eountij  pUca 
is  tuoatlj'  prononnced  as  thoagh  wrttteD  diitfnise)  as  tbe  or^ 
Af  Mparif.     Anything  dispersed  or  scattered  would  of  count  W 
tjHtrady  localised. 

Speak  by  tbs  Card.     Card  was  the    ori^nal  name  for  Uf 
niariaer'H  coai{j»ui9.    Shakespeare  ('  Macbeth '  i.  3)  has — 


Hence  to  '  speak  by  the  card  '  mcnDt  to  speak  wit b  nbsoltite  roc- 
rectuess,  tmo  to  a  .single  point. 

Speaker's  Eye.  The  rule  in  the  House  of  ComtnoDs  is  tJiat  tlie 
member  whose  min);  to  addrcsx  the  House  is  first  observed  by  the 
Speaker  shall  t>e  alloweri  precedence.  At  all  other  times  the 
mcmborH  are  known  by  the  niLmCH  of  the  places  they  represent,  u 
'the  right  honourable  memlier  for  Derby,' J;c.,  but  when  called 
upon  by  tlio  Speaker  ho  nauicji  them,  an  '  Mr,  Gladstone,'  &c.  The 
cuHtom  of  leaving  the  Speaker  to  cut!  on  the  members  originated  on 
November  20,  1640,  when,  a  number  of  members  rising  together, 
'the  coufuaion  became  intolerable.'  At  last  'the  Eoiue  det«r- 
mined  for  Mr.  White,  aud  the  Si>eaker'8  eye  was  adjudged  to  1» 
evermore  the  rule.' 

Specie,  probably  from  pecie,  gold  or  silver  coined  intopt«c««  of 
uniform  weight  and  form.  The  word  peck  is  used  in  the  Exche- 
quer Becoi-df<,  e.g.,  'Hc^pecie  ponderum  de  plnmbo'  (i,  137). 

Specific  Karnes  for  Tea.  Hyson  means  '  before  the  rain,'  or 
'  flourishing  spring ' ;  Young  Hyson  is  merely  surplusage ;  Bohea  is 
the  name  of  the  hills  among  which  it  ia  grown;  Pekoe  means 
'white  hair,'  or  the  down  of  tender  leaves;  Souchong,  small  plant; 
Twankay  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  region  where  it  is  grown; 
Congo,  which  is  misspelt  CoUgou,  means  labour,  and  ia  expreeava 
^^^  tbe  extra  care  token  in  its  preparation. 

^^fc^SpectacleB.  An  early,  perhaps  the  eariiest,  mention  o£  qieo- 
^■ies,  or,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  '  a  spectacle,'  oocun  in 
^knoer,  where  the  Wife  of  Bath  says — ■ 
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Povert  [poyertyl  fal  often  when  a  man  is  lowe 
Maketh  himself  his  God,  and  eke  himself  to  knowe 
I'overt  a  xpectacU  is,  as  thinkcth  me. 
Through  which  he  may  his  verray  frendes  se. 

Speech.  '  Speech  is  sUver,  silence  is  golden.' — This  is  a  Dutch 
proverb,  'Spreken  is  zilver,  zwijgen  is  goud.'  <  Speech  was 
given  to  man  to  disguise  his  thoughts.' — Talleyrand  usually  gets 
credit  for  the  authorship  of  this  hon  mot  ]  it  is  really  by  Yolture. 

Speed  of  Ships  at  Sea.  The  speed  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  reckoned 
by  knotSf  each  knot  being  a  geographical  mile.  Six  geographical 
miles  are  about  equal  to  seven  statute  English  miles,  so  that  a  ship 
making  twelve '  Imots '  an  hour  is  actually  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  statute  miles.  The  speed  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the 
log-line,  which  is  a  cord  knotted  at  equal  distances  of  51  feet ; 
120  of  these  lengths  are  equal  to  a  geographical  mile.  At  one 
end  of  this  lino  the  '  log,'  which  is  a  piece  of  flat,  light  wood,  gene- 
rally triangular  in  shape,  weighted  along  one  edge,  is  attached, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  boy  fastens  his  kite  to  the  string,  so 
that  it  floats  vertically,  with  its  flat  surface  presented  to  the  ^p. 
When  thrown  overboard,  and  the  line  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
stem  freely,  the  log  meets  with  so  little  resistance  that  theoretically 
it  remains  stationary.  The  number  of  knots  in  the  cord  being  equal 
to  the  number  of  half-minutes  in  an  hour,  it  follows  that  as  many 
'knots '  of  the  line  as  pass  over  the  stem  of  the  vessel  every  half- 
minute,  so  many  geographical  miles  or  knots  are  being  '  made '  by 
the  ship  in  an  hour. 

Spencer,  the  name  applied  to  a  coat  without  tails,  arose  in 
reference  to  a  former  Earl  Spencer,  who  wore  one  to  decide  a 
wager  that  he  would  make  such  a  garment  fashionable.  He  won 
his  bet,  for  spencers  as  outer  coverings  over  the  coat  were  uni- 
versally adopted. 

Sperate,  from  the  Latin  spero,  speratus,  to  hope.  This  is  an 
excellent  word,  though  but  little  used.  It  means  to  hope  reasonably. 
It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  desperate. 

Spermaceti  is  a  crystalline  feit  found  in  the  head  of  the  sperm 
whale  (Cetodon  macrocephalus).  It  difiers  from  ordinary  fitts  in 
not  containing  glycerine,  and  in  solidifying  in  semi-transparent 
crystals  of  pearly  whiteness. 

Bpic  and  span  new  (Dutch  spikspeldemiew^  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  workman,  ch^  ana  splinter  new;  German  apan^ 
chip,  splinter,  fragment).    The  term  was  originally  applied  to  a 
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boat.  Spike  or  spic  is  a  nail,  und  span — proDonneed  spikuu  or 
Bpawn^is  a  chip  thrown  off  in  shnpiug  timber  to  form  a  IxmL 
The  full  menniiig  therefore  ia,  '  Every  nail  ami  every  chip  of 
timber  in  this  boat  is  entirely  new,  it  is  spike-and-spAua  new.' 

Spider.  Thia  insect  is  bo  named  from  spinning  his  web,  tbe 
letter  n  being  dropped.  In  Dutch  the  name  is  spin  ;  in  CiermiD 
i'pxtK'ne.  \  in  Swedish  tpiniiel  j  and  in  Old  English  tjnilier.  Such  it 
the  SIM  of  the  spiders  in  Ceylon  that  Sir  Jamea  E.  Tennent  mji 
'their  webs,  stretched  from  tree  U>  tree,  aro  so  strong  as  to  cansea 
painful  check  across  the  fare  when  moving  quickly  against  them, 
and  more  than  onco  in  riding  I  have  had  my  hat  lifted  off  by» 
single  thi-ead.' 

Spilling  the  Salt  Tlie  popular  belief  that  it  is  unlucky  to  s|m11 
the  salt  probably  origmated  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture  of 
the  Lost  Supper,  in  which  Judas  Iscnriot  is  represented  as  spilliog 
the  suit.  Or  Da  Vinci  may  have  f^o  paintod  it  to  t-iuliody  in  Li- 
picture  a  then  ijopiilar  superstition.  A  gift  of  bread  and  salt  wm 
a  token  of  friendship ;  salt  was  a  sign  of  amity,  8o  spilling  a  man's 
salt  may  have  betokened  enmity. 

Spinach  is  from  the  Arabic  word  fftspanac/i,  the  Spaniih 
plant.  The  first  known  mention  of  spinach  is  in  Turner's  '  Herbal,' 
published  in  1568,  where  it  is  said  to  be  'an  herb  lately  found, 
and  not  much  in  use.'  '  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  water 
dndned  from  spinach  after  being  boiled  is  capable  of  making 
as  good  match-paper  [touch-paper]  as  that  made  by  a  solution  a 
nitre.* — Brand's  Diet.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  535. 

Spinney,  from  the  Latin  spina,  a  thorn  or  prickle.  It  ii 
applied  to  small  woods  or  thickets  fi-om  their  being  generally  full 
of  thorns  and  brambles. 

Spinning.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  spinning  is  in 
Exodus  XKXvi.  25,  'And  all  the  women  that  were  wise-heartod 
did  spin  with  their  hands.' 

Spinster.  '  Formerly  it  was  a  rule  that  a  young  woman  shooM 
never  be  married  till  she  had  spun  herself  a  set  of  body,  table,  and 
bed  linen.  From  this  custom  all  unmarried  women  were  called 
spinste:'s,  an  appellation  they  still  retain  in  all  deeds  and  law  pro- 
ceedings.'— Pulhi/n.  This  requires  qualification.  Spinster  is  Mil? 
propei-ly  applied  to  unmarried  females  not  of  genlle.  rank.  Lord 
Coke  says,  'If  a  gentlewoman  be  termed  "spinster"  she  may  ahata 
\     the  writ ';  yet,  ^wr  amtra,  heralds  compel  ladies  entitled  to  armo- 
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rial  bearings,  if  unmarried,  to  cany  them  on  a  lozenge  or  spttidle- 
shaped  shield. 

Spire.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  sharp  seed- 
leaf  of  com  that  springs  from  the  ground.  The  word  is  common 
in  all  the  Northern  languages  in  the  sense  of  a  sharp-pointed  shoot 
of  a  plant  or  tree.  Chaucer  says, '  Out  of  this  ground  must  come 
the  spire.'  Palgrave  mentions  a '  spyre  of  come/  and  sa3nsi '  I  spyer 
[aspire]  as  come  dothe.'  Halliwell  gives  the  meanings — inter  o^io— 
bud,  shoot,  sprout.  In  the  Danish  spire  is  to  germinate,  to  sprout. 
The  Norw^pan  word  is  spir,  spira,  to  shoot  up,  to  spring  forth. 

Spire  (of  a  church).  The  word  spire  formerly  had  the  mean- 
ing of  summit.  Shakespeare  says,  ^  the  spire  and  top  of  praises.' 
In  this  sense  it  was  used  by  early  builders  to  designate  the  roof  of 
the  tower  of  a  church.  A  ^  spire '  even  now  is  merely  a  lengthened 
or  heightened  roof.     See  Steeple. 

Spitchcock  (in  cooking,  as  to  spitchcock  an  eel).  A  fowl 
killed,  cut  up,  and  broiled  immediately  on  an  emergency,  was 
called  a  spatchcock^  from  the  word  despatch.  Hence  anything  cut 
up  and  broiled  rapidly  was  said  to  be  spatchcocked.  This  has 
been  corrupted  into  spttchcoclned. 

Splendid  comes  from  the  Latin  splendeo,  to  shine.  It  is  often 
applied  in  a  ridiculous  manner,  as  'a  splendid  leg  of  mutton,' 
'  splendid  oysters,'  &c. 

Spoil.  This  word  has  been  greatly  changed  in  its  ordinary 
application.  Originally  it  meant  to  deprive  of,  or  to  steal,  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  still  used  in  warfare ;  the  goods  of  an  enemy  which 
are  seized  being  still  called  the  spoil.  It  is  also  so  used  in 
Matthew  xii.  29, '  How  can  one  enter  into  the  house  of  a  strong 
man  and  spoil  [i.e.  steal]  his  goods  V  It  is  now  almost  limited  in 
meaning  to  damaging  or  rendering  useless. 

Spoke  in  his  wheeL  To  '  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel '  is  to 
thwart  or  hinder  a  man  in  his  design.  lUchardson  thinks  it  meant 
to  put  a  spike  in  the  nave  so  as  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  turning. 
A  more  probable  derivation  refers  it  to  a  time  when  wheels  were 
made  of  solid  discs  of  wood  without  radiating  bars.  Such  wheels 
are  still  in  use  on  Dartmoor  for  vehicles  odled  'three-wheeled 
buts.'  There  are  no  shafts,  and  consequently  the  horse  has  no 
check  on  the  vehicle  in  descending  hifls.  To  remedy  this,  the 
front  wheel  of  the  three  has  some  holes  bored  through  it,  and  the 
speed  is  chedced  by  patting  a  stoat  bar  of  wood,  Ic^ly  odled  a 


tpoie,  through  one  of  the  holes,  thus  effectually  blockuig  it.  Mr. 
Cobden  totally  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Writing 
in  1852  as  to  W.  J.  Fox's  candidature  for  Oldh&m,  he  sav», 
'  Tf  I  am  put  a  spoke  id  Fox's  wheel,  when  in  LaDcoshire,  I  ehall 
be  right  glad  to  do  bo.'— Zi/e  ^^tr  Joshua  WalrMUy. 

Spontaneoiu  Combustion.  Liebig,  in  his '  Familiar  Lett«ra  oa 
Ohemisti-y,'  asserted  that  '  spontaneous  combustion  is  absolutely 
impoesible,  the  human  frame  containing  To  or  80  per  ceoL  U 
water;  and  as  flesh,  when  saturated  with  alcohol,  U  not  consumed 
upon  the  application  of  a  light,  the  alcohol  bumiDg  off  firet,  the 
causes  assigned  t«  account  for  the  spontaneous  ignition  are,  d  priori, 
extremely  improbable,' 

Spooney.  Probably  Trom  Uie  custom  of  nicknaming  the  lowest 
junior  optima  in  the  mathematiail  examination  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
veniity  the  '  apoon,'  and  presenting  him  with  a  woodeii  spoon. 
In  archi'iy  mntchfa  tlio  one  who  has  tlie  lowest  score  is  iibo 
rewarded  with  a  spoon  of  horn  or  wood. 

Spoonful.  The  plural  of  this  word  ieapoon/ult,  and  mast  never 
be  called  or  written  spoonsfuU. 

Sponie.  Sir  John  Stoddart  says,  '  The  English  word  spouse  iu 
been  repi'esented  as  synonymous  with  a  married  pei'son,  either 
husband  or  wife,  whereas  in  truth  it  signifies  a  person  betrothed 
but  not  married.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  »pojideo,  to  pro- 
mise solemnly.' 

8.  F.  ft.  B.  These  letters,  often  seen  in  representations  rf 
ancient  Roman  life,  were  inscribed  on  the  military  standards  of  Uw 
Roman  Empire.  They  are  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  Latia 
words  Sewitvt  popidmqiie  Romanus,  and  they  mean  '  Th©  Senate 
and  the  people  of  Eome.' 

Spread  Eagle  Style  of  Oratory.  A  term  for  a  kind  of  speaking 
common  among  American  politicians,  which  is  thus  defined  by  a 
writer  in  the  'Korth  American  Review'  for  November  1858;— 
'A  compound  of  exaggeration,  effrontery,  bombast,  and  extrava- 
gance, mixed  metaphors,  platitudes,  deSant  threats  thrown  at  the 
world,  and  irreverent  appeals  flung  Ht  the  Almighty.' 

Spre6.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  in  his '  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,' 
derivee  this  word  from  tprii,  nimble,  active,  alert.  It  is  more  pro- 
bably a  contraction  of  the  French  tspril,  spirited ;  in  the  Eame  way 
im  which  the  boya  at  Westminster  School  call  anything  joU/i 
'  fikee,'  which  they  get  &om  the  French  exqvii. 
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Spring  Kattrasses  were  first  introduced  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Crabb  Bobinson,  writing  from  Mar- 
burg in  1802,  says,  '  I  lay  on  a  sofa  of  metal  rings  covered  with 
hair  J  the  most  elastic  of  couches,  and  to  me  quite  a  novelty.' 

Sprite  was  formerly  written  sprighi.  We  still  retain  this  form 
in  the  derivative  sprightly. 

Spruce  (as  applied  to  dress).  Formerly  Spruce  meant  Prussian, 
and  a  Spruce  man  was  a  man  dressed  in  the  Prussian  fashion.  '  After 
them  came  Sir  Edward  Hayward,  then  admiral^  and  with  him  Sir 
Thomas  Parre,  in  doublets  of  crimson  velvet,  laced  on  the  breast 
with  chains  of  silver,  and  over  that  short  cloaks  of  ciimson  satin, 
and  on  their  heads  hats  after  dancers'  fashion,  with  feathers  in 
them.  They  were  apparelled  after  the  fashion  of  Prussia,  or 
Spruce.* — IfaU, 

Spruce  Fir.  Pruce  was  the  ancient  English  name  for  Prussia, 
Tud  Spruce  meant  Prussian.  The  variety  of  fir  called  the  sprttoe 
was  originally  brought  from  Prussia ;  hence  the  name. 

Spry.  An  American  word  signifying  active,  nimble,  lively,  cheer- 
ful, and  good-humoured,  all  combined  in  one  person.  The  word  is 
very  expressive-^*  Spry  as  a  cricket.' 

Squad,  a  contraction  of  the  word  squadron. 

Squash,  a  sort  of  pumpkin.  The  American  Indians  called 
this  plant  ascutaqtuish.  The  settlers  adopted  only  the  latter  part 
of  the  name. 

Squirrel.  The  name  of  this  pretty  little  animal  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  skiouros,  which  is  a  very  descriptive  term.  It  is 
literally  shade-tail. 

Stabat  Mater.  A  hymn  on  the  Crucifixion,  in  Latin,  com- 
mencing with  these  words,  which  signify  '  The  Mother  stood.' 

Stage  Directions.  0.  P.  means  the  side  of  the  stage  opposite 
prompter.    P.  S.  means  prompter's  side. 

Stairs.  Yerstegan  tells  us  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  astigha 
meant  mounting  up  or  climbing,  and  he  gives  it  as  the  origin  of 
'  steghers,  now  stayers,'  which  is  the  old  form  of  our  word  stairs. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth  'staircases'  were  constructed  on  a 
circular  plan  round  a  central  axis  or  newel.  They  were  generally 
enclosed  in  turrets  or  towers  (cases)  at  the  angle  of  buildings. 

mmS 


bethan  a 

Stalking-horse.  Wild  ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds  take 
flight  upou  the  siglit  of  man,  but  take  no  notice  of  the  Approach  of 
a  horse.  lb  ia  therefoio  customary  in  the  fenny  co\intries  to  train 
horses  to  etalk — that  is,  to  walk  quietly  by  the  margins  of  the 
haunts  of  the  wildfowl,  the  sportsman  walking  by  their  side  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  out  of  the  aight  of  the  game.  When  suffi- 
ciently near,  he  shoots  beneath  the  horse's  uet-k.  Metaphorically, 
a  atalking-hoi'so  is  oiie  who  lends  himself  to  others  to  liide  villainy 
or  deceit.  The  word  ia  occaaionally  used  to  signify  a  di^uise  put 
on  for  evil  purposes.     Thus^ 

A  follow  who  mnkM  religion  his  ilaliiKo-linnc, 
lie  hrEcds  &  plater.— .Malanitcnl,  DogMrj/,  ir.  79. 

Stalwart.     This  word  has  a  curious  origin ;  it  oomes  from  the 

Anglo-Saxon  slcalan,  to  Hteal,  and  its  original  form  was  stalworlli, 
that  which  is  worth  atcahng. 

His  iialxtnrlh  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode.— roiV/ar. 

Standing  in  another's  shoes.     In  an  article  On  Legal  TJsigiK 

amongst  the  Ancient  Nortlimen,  in  'Bayloj's  Gmphic  Illus- 
trator,' London,  1834,  it  is  said  thnt  'The  right  of  adoption 
obtained,  one  form  of  it  consisted  in  making  the  adopted  put  on 
the  shoes  of  the  adopter.  It  has  been  asked  whether  our  phrase 
of  "  standing  in  his  shoes  "  may  not  owe  its  origin  to  this  custom.' 

Staple  in  the  names  of  English  places  always  means  market,  as 
Dunstable,  WLitetable,  Barnstaple,  ic. 

Star-Bpangled  Banner.  Tliis  term  was  £rst  applied  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  in  a  poem  written  by  Francis  S,  Key  on 
the  morning  after  the  British  atfcick  on  Fort  McHenry  at  Bdti- 
more  in  1812.  The  bombardment,  whicb  took  place  during  the 
night,  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Key,  who  with  some  friends  watched 
with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of  day.  At  length  the  light 
came,  and  they  saw  the  Amcriain  flag  still  fljing  from  the  fort, 
the  attack  having  failed.  In  the  e.\c-itement  of  the  moment  he 
wrote  the  poem  in  which  the  phrase  occure — 

Oh  I  8.-1V,  can  vou  ace  bv  tlie  dnwn'»  enrlv  li{;ht 

What  FO  ptuiidly  we  hnilcd  ot  the  twilij:h''»  last  cleaminfT, 

Whose  bro-irt  elripea  aod  brij-ht  stsrs  through  Ihe  perilous  flghl. 
O'er  the  rampsrls  we  watch'd,  were  bo  dallaotly  slrauning  7 

And  the  rocket's  red  Riare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  throufth  the  night  that  our  fla;;  was  still  there  [ 
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Starcli  is  from  the  Grerman  atarke,  strength,  stiffiiess.  We 
have  the  same  root  in  the  English  stark,  stiff  with  cold,  or  in 
death.  Starch  was  first  used  in  England  in  1553.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  a  Mrs.  Dinghein,  a  Flemish  woman. 

Starvation.  This  word  is  probably  the  only  one  in  the 
English  language  having  an  Anglo-Saxon  root  and  a  Latin  tenni- 
nation.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  early  dictionaries,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  first  used  by  a  Mr.  Dundas  in  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  an  American  question  in  the  year  1775. 
Horace  Walpole  says  the  words  used  were,  '  I  shall  not  wait  for 
the  advent  of  starvaiion  from  Edinburgh  to  settle  my  judgment.' 

Starve  (Anglo-Saxon  steorfan).  This  word  originally  signi- 
fied to  die  or  perish  from  any  cause.  Chaucer  says  the  Trojans 
'  starved '  through  the  strategem  of  the  wooden  horse.  He  also 
applies  the  word  to  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross.  In  the 
South  of  England  it  is  confined  in  use  to  those  who  die  of  hunger, 
but  in  the  North  such  people  are  said  to  be  clemmed,  and  one  who 
perishes  of  cold  is  said  to  be  starved. 

Statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  stands  over  a  doorway  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet 
Street,  formerly  adorned  the  City  gateway,  Ludgate,  where  it 
escaped  injury  in  the  Great  Fii^.  It  was  placed  in  its  present 
position  about  the  year  1838. 

Steam  Navigation.  In  1736  Jonathan  Hulls  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  machine  for  carrying  vessels  against  wind  and  tide  or 
in  a  calm.  In  1778  Thomas  Paine,  in  America,  proposed  this 
application  of  steam  power.  In  1789  Symington  made  a  voyage 
in  a  steam  vessel  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  but  with  little 
success.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  another  attempt  in  1802. 
Soon  after  this  Fulton  went  to  America,  where  in  1807  he  started 
a  steam  vessel  on  the  Hudson  River,  which  was  absolutely  suc- 
cessful, and  was  followed  soon  after  by  hundreds  of  imitations. 
The  first  steam  vessel  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  the  *  Savannah/ 
of  350  tons,  which  came  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  1819. 
The  *  United  Service  Journal,'  1830,  says :  '  The  first  adoption  of 
steam  in  the  conveyance  of  the  foreign  post-office  mail  has  taken 
place.  H.M.  steam  vessel  "  Meteor,"  Lieut.  W.  H.  Symons,  left 
Falmouth  on  the  5th  of  February  for  the  Mediterranean.  We 
look  upon  this  as  an  era  in  steam  navigation  which  bids  fair  to 
introduce  its  more  general  adoption  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment.'   The  first  steam  collier  arrived  in  the  Thames  from  New- 


ca»tle  in  September  165'2.  She  ran  the  distimce  io  foitj-eight 
liours,  consumed  38  tons  of  oo&l  on  the  T(>rHge,  broogbt  600  tana 
OB  c&rgo,  nbi(;h  sLe  discharged  id  one  day,  st&King  on  tlie  return 
Toj'age  tbe  saue  uiglit. 

Steel  Feni.  In  tbe  Diary  of  Byrom,  tbe  inventor  of  eteno- 
grsphy  ('  Remains,'  vol.  i.  50),  is  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated 
Atigiut  1723,  in  which  he  says, 'Alas!  abts!  I  cannot  meet  with 
ft  Bte«l  pen  no  manner  of  where.  I  believe  I  have  afked  at  375 
nlaces ;  but  that  which  I  baTe  is  at  yowr  service."  In  the  Fonrth 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  HiHtoricnl  Manuscripts  (Her 
Majeflty's  Stationery  Office)  a  letter  is  mentioned  of  the  date  1766 
which  refers  to  '  tbe  excellent  invention  of  st«el  pens.'  Steel  peni 
did  not  come  into  general  use  until  1829. 

Steeplechue.     'The  nn.me  and  the  practice  of  stoeplechasing  J 

are  Siiid  to  buve  origin.itt^l  iu  a  p.irty  of  iinMiccessfu!  fox-hnntera 
on  their  return  home  agreeing  to  try  a  race  towards  the  steeple 
of  A  village  cliiirch,  the  fii'St  who  could  touch  tbe  church  with  bis 
whip  to  be  the  winner.'— C'Aam6er«. 

Steeple,  Tower,  Spire,  Turret.  These  terms  are  all  applied  to  a, 
high  Btructure  misetl  above  the  main  edifice.  The  w^ord  tteepU  is 
applicable  lo  all  tht  forms.  A  toicer  is  a  square  steeple ;  a  spire  is 
an  elorg.itcd  covering  for  a  tower,  and  ia  really  nothing  more  than 
an  exti-emcly  elevated  nnd  tapering  form  of  roof.  A  turret  or 
towerette  is  a  smaller  npire,  generally  placed  at  an  imgle  of  a 
tower,  and  forming  a  roof  for  a  winding  staircase. 

Stentor.  Thus  was  the  name  of  a  herald  mentioned  by  Homer, 
whose  voice  was  ns  powet  fill  as  the  united  voices  of  fif^  men ; 
henco  stentorian,  signifying  loudly  sounding,  powerful. 

Step-father.  This  word,  as  well  ns  the  cognate  step-mother 
step-son,  step-dawghter,  are  ail  derived  from  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  tleop, 
bereaved,  i'ho  terms  'son-i'n-faip,' '  niother-i)(-/aw,' ic.  have  been 
incon-cetly  used  in  this  sense  by  Dickens  and  other  writers.  The 
form  '  in  law '  is  properly  used  to  designate  persona  wbo  are  con- 
nectcil  by  the  mnrriago  of  descendants;  not  to  those  who  are  re- 
lated by  the  marriage  of  parents. 

Stspney  was  St.  Stephen's  Hithe  (hithe,  a  small  harbour).  The 
^■Church  Times,'  November  25,  1870,  says  :  '  It  is  cuiious  that  all 
HhttvoDs  bom  at  sea  should  )x>  parishioners  of  Stepney.'  This  betirf 
^Biltogetlier  erroneous.  The  question  arose  in  the  Court  of  King*! 
^■ich  in  1613,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  directed  the  Overaeers  of 
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Stepney  to  indict  a  Chester  magistrate,  who  had  sent  a  pauper 
bom  at  sea  to  Stepney  for  support  under  the  belief  that  Steppey 
was  his  legal  settlement. 

Stereotype  Printing.  William  Ged,  a  printer  in  Edinburgh, 
was  the  inventor  of  stereotype  printing.  The  first  book  so  printed 
was  an  edition  of  Sallust,  published  in  1739,  and  reprinted  from 
the  same  plates  in  1744.  In  the  library  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a  copy  of  a  book 
entitled  'Translation  of  the  Report  made  to  the  Philotechnic 
Society  of  Paris  respecting  Julius  Qriffiths,  Esq.,  an  English 
Traveller,  by  Joseph  Lavallee,  London.  Stereotyped  and  Printed 
by  A.  Wilson,  Duke  Street,  Lincoki's  Inn  Fields,  1804.'  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  On 
the  fly-leaf  in  manuscript  is,  '  To  the  Literary  Society  at  New- 
castle, this  early  specimen  of  Stereotype  in  Britain,  from  their 
Ob.  hble.  Servt.  Buchan.'  Below  ^is,  in  a  difierent  hand- 
writing, is,  *  N.B. — This  was  the  first  work  stereotyped  according 
to  the  process  of  Lord  Stanhope,  the  first  book  printed  at  a  Stan- 
hope Pi-ess,  and  the  first  book  printed  upon  machine-made  Paper.' 

Sterling.  This  word,  according  to  Camden,  is  a  corruption  of 
the  word  easterlinfff  and  was  originally  applied  to  money  from  East 
€}ermany,  which  was  greatly  esteemed  for  its  purity.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  it  was  usual  to  stipulate  that  payment  should 
be  made  in  nummi  easterling. 

Stem,  severe.      Abbreviated  from  auBtem^  which  was  the  Old 

English  form  of  austere — 

Bat  who  is  yond, 
That  looketh  with  sic  an  uMtent  face  ? — Percy* $  BdiquiB. 

Sterne.  Sterne's  celebrated  words  in  his  'Sentimental 
Journey,'  <  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,'  are  evidently 
borrowed  frt>m  Herbert,  who  in  '  Jacula  Prudentum '  (1640),  says, 
'  To  a  close-shorn  sheep  Qod  gives  wind  by  measure.' 

Steward.  A  steward  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  atixcard,  from  8ti^  a 
house,  and  trarcf,  a  guardian  or  regulator. 

Stewing  in  their  own  gravy.  This  historical  phrase,  applied 
by  Bismarck  to  the  French,  was  not  new,  though  it  may  in  his 
case  have  been  original.  In  the  '  London  Spy,'  published  1716,  is 
a  description  of  a  hot-air  bath  at  the  Hummums  in  Oovent  Gkutlen, 
in  which  the  writer  says, '  He  relieved  us  out  of  our  puigatocy,  and 
carried  us  to  our  dreaaang-roomB,  which  gave  ns  much  refteahment 
after  we  had  been  Hewing  in  inur  own  grony! 


Stigmatiu,  to  brand  with  a  mark  of  infamy  by  means  of  s 
hot  iron.  Slaves  ami  criminals  were  formerly  branded,  or  att-j- 
tnalued.     A  brand  murk  wna  called  a  glitjnm. 

Stile.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  word  astiyha  meant  to  mount  up  or 
climb.  Yerstegan  says  that  from  aatiijha  we  get '  »tig}i€l,  now  of 
UB  pronounced  etilo.' 

Still  waters  ran  deep.  The  original  of  this  saying  is  in 
'  Hen.  VI.,'  pt.  ii.  act  iii.  bc.  1 — 

Stilton  Cheese.  Thi^  cheese  was  originally  made  near  Melton 
Mewbray,  in  LeicesterBbire.  Its  name  arose  fi-om  the  fact  that 
it  -vras  first  brought  into  notice  at  a  colebratcd  inn  on  the  great 
norlh  road,  in  the  parifih  of  Stilton. 

Stinmlate  is  from  the  Latin  gliimihis,  a  goad  or  spur;  our 
£ngjish  word  stimulus  has  the  same  derivation. 

Stink  was  not  originally  used  to  denote  disagreeable  odours. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  etene  meant  fragrance ;  UoitTtian  atences  meant 
fragrant  blossoms.  In  the  Old  High  German  er  »lineket  tvozo 
was  'he  smells  sweet.' 

Stingy.  This  word  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  early 
part  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  It  is  included  in  a  '  Dictionary  ii 
the  Terms,  Aricient  and  Modem,  of  the  Canting  Crew,'  1710,  and 
is  defined  as  '  covetous,  close-fisted,  sneaking.'  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
says,  'I  rather  think  it  to  be  a  newly-coined  word.'  It  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  old  Lincolnshire  word  akingy,  which  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  There  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  akinch, 
to  give  short  measure,  to  pinch,  pare,  ntp,  or  to  squeeze  out  in 
driblets. 

Stirrups.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  astigha  meant  to  mount  up. 
Verstegan  says,  '  From  attigha  we  derive  many  words  of  mounting 
upwards,  as  stigk  ropes,  which  we  now  pronounce  stirops,  being 
first  devised  with  cords  and  ropes  before  they  were  made  with 
leather  and  iron  fastened  to  it.'  '  Stirrups  were  first  used  in  the 
fifth  century,' — Haydn. 

Btiver.     A  stiver  is  a  Dutch  coin  of  the  value  of  one  penny. 
Stivers  are  also  coined  at  the  Eoyal  Mint  in  London  for  circula- 
tion in  the  colony  of  British  Guiana.     These  British  stivers  are 
^^andaome  coins,  having  the  bust  of  the  Queen  on  the  obverse,  u>d 
Hk«  words '  one  stiver '  within  a  wreath  on  the  reverse. 
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Stock.  '  In  what  an  almost  infinity  of  senses  the  word  Biock 
is  employed.  We  have  live  9iock\  »^oc^-in-trade ;  the  village 
9iock9  \  the  stock  of  a  gun ;  the  slock  dove ;  the  stodcB  on  whidi 
ships  are  built  \  the  stock  which  goes  round  the  neck ;  the  family 
stock ;  the  stocks  or  public  funds  in  which  money  is  invested ;  and 
other  stocks  besides  these.  What  point  in  common  can  we  find 
between  them  all  1  This — ^they  are  all  derived  from,  and  were 
originally  the  past  participle  of,  to  stick,  which,  as  it  now  makes 
stticky  made  formerly  stocky  and  they  cohere  in  the  idea  oi  fixedness 
which  is  common  to  them  all.  Thus  the  stock  of  a  gun  is  that  in 
which  the  barrel  is  fixed ;  the  village  stocks  are  those  in  which 
the  feet  are  fastened ;  the  stock-in-trtide  is  the  fixed  capital ;  and 
so  too  the  stock  on  the  farm,  although  the  fixed  capital  has  there 
taken  the  shape  of  horses  and  cattle ;  in  the  stocks  or  public  funds 
money  sticks  fast,  inasmuch  as  those  who  place  it  there  cannot 
withdraw  the  capital,  but  receive  only  the  interest ;  the  stock  of  a 
tree  is  fast  set  in  the  ground,  and  from  this  use  of  the  word  it  is 
transferred  to  a  family ;  the  stock  or  stirpe  is  that  from  which  it 
grows,  and  out  of  which  it  unfolds  itself.  And  here  we  may 
bring  in  the  stock  dove,  as  being  the  stock  or  stirps  of  the  domestic 
kinds.' — TrcTich. 

Stock  Exchange.  A  newspaper  of  July  15,  1773,  has  the 
following  paragraph  : — '  Yestenlay  the  brokers  and  others  at 
'*  New  Jonathan's  came  to  a  resolution  that,  instead  of  its  being 
called  '*New  Jonathan V  it  should  be  called  <<The  Stock 
Exchange,"  which  is  to  be  wrote  over  the  door.  The  brokers  then 
collected  sixpence  each  and  christened  the  house  with  punch.' 
<  On  the  Stock  Exchange  there  are  two  distinct  classes,  viz.  the 
brokers  and  the  jobbers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  brokers  to 
receive  orders  from  merchants,  bankers,  or  private  individuals.  The 
jobbers  hold  themselves  ready  to  act  upon  the  orders  received  by 
the  brokers.  For  instance,  if  a  broker  has  to  do  business  in 
5,000^.  Consols  (the  market  price  being  about  90),  the  jobber  ofi*er8 
to  buy  his  5,000/.  at  90,  or  to  sell  him  that  amount  at  90^, 
without  being  aware  whether  the  broker  wishes  to  buy  or  sell ; 
thus  taking  upon  himself  the  risk  of  selling  that  which  he  does 
not  possess,  or  of  buying  that  which  he  does  not  intend  to  keep, 
his  only  object  being  to  undo  his  bargain  at  a  difi*erence  of  ^  per 
cent,  or  even  less,  with  another  broker  who  may  have  to  effect  an 
operation  the  very  reverse  of  the  other,  which  ^  or  even  -^  consti- 
tutes his  profit' — Times. 


stocking.  Originally  the  clothing  of  the  lower  part  of  &fl 
tm's  bodj  -wRS  a  single  garment  called  Ao««.  For  conveniendf  ^ 
sake  this  garment  was  afterwards  divided  at  the  knee,  fonoinc 
knee-breeches,  or,  as  they  were  oi-iginnlty  called,  itpper-»tods  ajia 
nether-glockt,  or  Etockinga.  The  word  hosier  jterpetuates  tba 
ancient  name,  and  the  word  Ao*?  is  always  iised  hy  dealers  to  mean 
clockings.  'Knit  stockings  were  first  brought  ioto  Englacul  by 
William  Rider  in  156-1,  from  Italy.  Wove  stockings  were  first 
deviaod  by  William  Lte,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
15d9.'—llaUei/'e  Dictionary. 

Stockjobber.  Macnulay  says  that  this  word  was  first  used  in 
London  about  the  year  1688. 

Stock,  lock,  and  barreL  This  expression  is  proverbial  in  tbe 
Midland  Counties  of  England  in  the  sense  of  UU  tohok,  or  CM^^fl 
pkte  til  ever;/  pai-t.  It  no  douht  originflted  in  BirmiDgham 
amongst  tbe  gun-makers,  where  it  memt  all  the  parts  belonging 
to  a  gun.  Mr.  Eartlett  inserts  it  io  his  '  Glossary '  as  an  Ameri- 
canism, but  it  has  tieen  in  use  in  Birmingham  for  more  thnn  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  used  comprehensively,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  giving 
up  farming,  who  advertised  his  stock  as  '  Horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry,  carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  every  thing  about  the  placc^ 
ttoekjloci:,  anil  barrel.' 

Stocks.  The  stocks  as  a  means  of  punishment  are  ncRrly 
obeolet«,  but  they  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  some  remote  nllages.  A 
moveable  set  is  in  existence  at  Lichfield,  where  they  have  been 
used  within  a  very  few  years  as  a  punishment  for  drunkards. 
They  ore  kept  at  the  town  hall,  and  when  in  use  are  placed  in 
front  of  that  building  so  that  the  oflender  may  be  seen,  a  police- 
man being  in  attendance  to  preserve  order. 


Stoic.  This  comes  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  porch,  in 
allusion  to  the  portico  whei-e  2eno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  and 
his  successors  taught  their  disciples  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
Stoical  philosophy. 

Stoke  in  the  names  of  places  signifies  a  wood — for  example, 
Sloke  Newington  means  the  new  village  or  town  (ion,  &  house  or 
collection  of  houses)  built  by  the  side  of  a  wood.  It  is  on  record 
that  in  the  time  of  tbe  Commonwealth  there  were  still  upwards 

«Beventy-fivB  acres  of  woodland  in  the  parish.  Some  authorities, 
rever,  derive  the  name  Stoke  from  a  stockaded  place,  or  a 
bs  where  a  vxir  crosses  a  stream. 


t 
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Stole.  An  undress  robe  formerly  worn  by  the  Kings  of 
England  was  so  called.  The  first  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  in  the 
Koyal  Household  is  still  called  the  Groom  of  the  Stole, 

Stone  Jug.  This  is  not  so  absurd  a  name  for  a  gaol  as  many 

suppose.     The  Qreek  word  /cepa/ioc    signifies   both  an   earthen 

jug  and  a  gaol.  Homer  uses  it  in  both  senses  (Iliad,  v.  387  and 
ix.  469). 

Stool  of  Eepentance.  The  stool  so  called  wafi  an  elevated  seat 
on  which  persons  stood  in  Scottish  churches  who  had  been  guilty 
of  certain  offences  against  chastity. — VEntrange, 

Stopping.  Newspaper  writers  often  use  this  word  improperly, 
as  when  they  say  '  Sims  Beeves  has  arrived,  and  is  stopping  at  the 
Royal  HoteL'  Stopping  cannot  be  a  continuous  act  like  going ; 
when  a  man  stops  he  terminates  the  previous  action.  The  ab- 
surdity is  apparent  if  the  question  be  asked, '  When  will  Sims 
Beeves  stop  '^  stopping  "  at  the  Boyal  Hotcll ' 

Stop,  traveller  !  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Bomans  to  bury 
their  warriors  near  to  some  military  way,  and  to  erect  monuments 
over  their  bodies.  The  inscriptions  usually  commenced  with  the 
words  Siste  viator,  *  Stop,  traveller  * ;  appropriate  enough  in  their 
case,  but  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  modem  cemeter}',  which  few 
*  travellers '  ever  visit. 

Storey  of  a  House,  plural  storeys  (often  improperly  written 
story  and  stories),  was  originally  stagery,  which  in  times  when  the 
g  and  the  y  were  used  interchangeably,  was  often  spelt  stayery, 
the  a  having  the  broad  sound  as  in  straw ;  from  this  the  transition 
to  the  present  form  was  easy. 

Storey's  Gate.  This  gate  was  named  from  Edward  Storej, 
keeper  of  the  volary  or  aviary  to  Charles  II. 

Story.     This  pretty  word  is  a  contraction  of  history. 

Stove.  The  word  stove  as  employed  in  London  to  denote  an 
open  fireplace  is  a  misnomer.  Stove  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  stofa, 
which  means  a  chamber  or  room,  and  the  word,  slightly  modified, 
is  so  used  in  all  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe.  It  should  be 
confined  in  English  use  to  a  dosed  chamber  in  which  fuel  is  burned. 
The  open  fireplace  is  a  grcUe^  and  is  so  caUed  almost  everywhere 
north  of  London. 

Straight  and  Strait.  These  two  words  are  often  confounded. 
The  first  is  confined  in  its  meaning  to  anything  not  crooked. 
Strait^  without  the  gh^  is  more  comprehensive,  meaning  narrow. 


confined,  close,  constraiaed,  rigid,  Rtrict,  difficult,  itc.  i:c.,  u 
'Strait  is  the  gate,'  meaning  iiarrovt ;  ' »traitenad  circumstances,' 
'  the  tlraitist  (i.e.  the  strictet^t)  sect  of  our  religion '  (Acts  xxvi.  £>}. 

Strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  This  should  be 
'strain  out,^  Tlie  allusion  is  to  straining  wine  lest  insects  bIiouU  be 
inadvertently  swalloweU.  Tho  reviseoTveraion  baa  the  word  '  out," 
Mat.  xxiii.  24. 

Strand  means  the  shore  of  a  river  or  sea.  The  street  in 
London  is  so  called  from  its  following  the  line  of  the  shore  of  the 
Tlinmes,  vhich  formerly  flowed  much  nearer  to  it  than  now. 
'Westminster  and  London  were  a  mile  asunder  in  1603,  when 
the  houses  were  thatched  and  there  were  mud  walls  in  the  Stranil' 
■ — HoweVa  LondinopolU. 

Stranger.  '  The  most  singular  formation  in  our  langua^  i^ 
tindoubt*!!!}-,  that  the  word  Btranrjfr  should  come  to  ns  from  the 
I^atia  preposition  e,  out  of,  from.  £,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  often 
changes  into  ex.  It  is  further  prolonged  into  extra,  now  familiar 
to  every  ear.  Oiir  English  adjective  now  arises,  exlraneout.  It 
passes  into  French,  changing  the  x  into  s,  and  becomes  eatranger, 
and  returns  to  us  as  stranger,  one  who  comes  from  without' — 
£.  W.  llamiUon. 

Strap  (from  strip).  The  first  straps  were  narrow  lengths  of 
soft  bark  stripped  from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  word  rope 
was  probably  formed  in  a  similar  manner  from  bands  ripped  from 
trees  in  the  game  way. 

Strat,  Streat,  Btrett,  Street  Either  of  these  words  occurring 
in  an  English  local  name  indicates  that  the  phice  of  whose  name  it 
forms  a  part  is  situated  on  one  of  the  old  Eoman  roads.  There 
are  numerous  examples,  as  Stratford,  Streatham,  Streetley, 
Stretton,  itc. 

Strawberry,  probably  more  correctly  «(rnyberry,  from  the 
runners  which  alray  from  the  parent  plant  and  establish  them- 
selves independently. 

Streak  of  Silver  Sea.  ThU  phrase  was  firet  applied  to  the 
Channel  in  an  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  October  1870. 

Streets  in  London  named  after  Flowers.  Tlie  autumnal 
crocus,  or  meadow  saflron,  from  its  flowering  before  the  leaves 
appear,  is  called  '  naked  boy.'  Hence  probably  the  various  '  Naked 
^Boy  Courts '  in  the  older  ports  of  London.  The  dark  red  wall- 
Mower  is  known  in  some  parts  of  England  as  'bleeding  heart' 
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Hence  probably  '  Bleeding  Heart  Yard/  immortalised  by  Dickens 
in  *  Little  Dorrit.* 

Street  Lamps.  'It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  high  road 
between  London  and  Kensington  was  the  first  place  where  oil 
lamps  with  glazed  lights  were  placed,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Court  as  they  trayelled  backwards  and  forwards  to  St.  James's 
and  Whitehall.  This  was  about  the  year  1694.* — Old  and  New 
London^  vol.  v.  p.  204. 

Strew.     This  word  originally  meant  spreading  straw. 

Strike.  This  word  is  used  in  some  parts  of  England  to  de- 
signate a  measure  of  four  pecks,  level,  i.e.  where  all  above  the 
rim  or  level  is  struck  o^.  The  same  vessel,  when  used  for  measur- 
ing potatoes,  apples,  kc,^  which  are  heaped  up,  is  called  a  busheL 
A  strike  of  barley,  a  bushel  of  pears. 

Stringent,  from  the  Latin  stringo,  to  draw  tight.  The  words 
string  and  astringent  are  both  from  the  same  root. 

Stronghold.  This  word  is  printed  in  three  different  ways,  as 
stronghold,  strong-hold,  and  strong  hold.  All  three  are  supported 
by  good  authority,  but  the  first,  when  the  word  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  fortress,  is  the  most  usual. 

Strontinm  (the  metal)  is  so  called  from  Strontian  in  Argyle- 
shire,  where  the  oxide  was  first  found. 

Structure  is  a  contraction  of  the  old  word  constructure,  some- 
thing that  is  constructed. 

Stubborn,  from  stub,  the  butt  or  root  of  a  tree  which  has  been 
felled,  which  is  stubborrif  or  hard  to  be  moved.  Stubble  is  a 
diminutive  plural  of  the  word  stub,  meaning  a  number  of  small 
stubs,  as  roots  of  com,  left  after  the  harvest  has  been  cut. 

Stucco,  a  composition  stuck  upon  brick  walls  to  make  them 
resemble  stone. 

Stultify.  To  stultify  formerly  meant  to  declare  to  be  insane. 
Bouvier  says, '  It  is  a  general  rule  in  the  English  law  that  a  man 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  stultify  himself — ^that  is,  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  plead  his  insanity  to  avoid  a  contract.' 

Style.  This  word,  when  used  to  designate  the  peculiar  style 
of  an  author,  is  in  allusion  to  the  stylus  used  by  the  Komana  as  a 
pencil,  with  which  they  wrote  on  waxen  tablets. 

Style  of  Contin  by  the  Crown.   '  In  writs,  commissions^  and 


other  formal  instrumCDts,  the  king,  wben  he  mentions  any  peer  of 
tiie  degree  of  an  earl,  usually  styles  him  "trusty  and  ■well-beloved 
couflin";  an  appellation  aeoldus  tbe  timoof  Henry  IV,,  who  being, 
either  by  his  w'ife,  hia  mother,  or  hia  eiaters,  actually  related  or 
allied  to  every  earl  in  the  kingdom,  artfully  and  constantly 
acknowledged  the  connexion  in  all  his  letters  and  other  publui 
acta ;  from  wheneo  the  usage  has  descended  to  hi?  succebsors, 
though  the  reason  has  long  ago  failed.' — Blackslonr,  Commentaries, 
i.  398. 

Sablime  Port«.  Tlie  origin  of  this  phrase  to  designate  the 
Ottoman  Government  is  to  he  found  in  the  Eastemi  castom  of 
making  the  gates  of  king's  palaces  the  places  for  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  StMime  Porte,  or  Lofty  Gate,  is  the  principal 
gate  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinoplo,  and  is  the  place  from  whid^  _ 
the  Balti  scheriffs,  or  imperial  edicts,  are  issued.  J 

Sobmit,  from  the  Latin  suh,  under,  and  miilo,  to  send.  The 
vord  in  English  meant  originally  to  send  ov  put  lower,  to  let  down, 
to  sink.    Diyden  says : 

Sometimes  the  hill  tuhmili  itself  awhile 

In  Email  descents  ivhich  do  its  hei);ht  bcgolle. 

Snbprona  (Latin),  literally  '  under  penalty.'  A  tubpcena  is  a 
writ  issuing  from  some  court  of  law  commanding  the  appeannce 
of  the  peraon  upon  whom  it  is  served  before  a  judicial  officer,  under 
a  penalty  in  case  of  disobedience.  Subp(ena  ad  leetificandum  is 
the  common  process  when  the  person  is  required  to  come  and 
testify,  or  give  evidence.  Subpcena  duces  tecum  is  of  the  same 
natnre,  but  contains  a  clause  requiring  the  person  served  to  bring 
'with  him  certain  bookFr,  letters,  or  other  documents  specified. 

Sabscribe,  from  the  Latin  suh,  under,  and  scriio,  to  write.  A 
man  iHiscribes  or  writes  hia  name  under  any  document  which  he 
wishes  to  attest  by  his  signature.  Subscribers  to  a  fund  usually 
promise  in  writing  to  contribute  the  sum  placed  opposite  thoii 
signature.  The  royal  sign-manual  is  always  *u/ieracribed — that  is, 
written  above  the  matter  to  which  it  refera. 

Subtle,  Subtile.  The.se  words  are  often  confounded  with  each 
other  both  in  speech  and  writing.  Subtle  means  sly,  cunning, 
crafty,  acute,  keen — as  subtU  (i.e.  crafty)  designs,  subtle  (i.e.  acute) 
reasoning,  <Icc.    SubtUe  is  used  to  express  tenuity,  finoDeeB,  not 

k  dense,  as 
The  lublSe  dew  in  air  begins  ta  Km^Diydtit, 
A  much  labtiUr  mediom  tlikD  air.— JVasteii. 
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In  the  works  of  the  old  dramatists  the  word  subtle  is  often  used 

in  the  sense  of  smooth,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  smoothness  of 

a  bowIing-gi*een.     Shakespeare  has 

Like  a  bowl  upon  a  tuWe  gronndi 

Tve  tumbled  past  the  throw. — Corioi,,  act  T.  8C  2. 

And  Ben  Jonson  in  '  Chloridia '  has  '  Six  of  the  nine  acres  is 
counted  the  subtlest  bowling  ground  in  all  Tartary.' 

Succeed  is  from  the  Latin  suJbf  under,  and  cedo,  to  go.  It  was 
formerly  used  in  England  in  that  sense.     Dryden  says  : 

Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  shade  tueeetd  ? 

Succinct,  from  the  Latin  stLccinctuSj  girt  up,  meant  origin- 
ally having  the  clothes  drawn  up  to  disengage  the  1^. 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  tuccinct. — Milton, 

Sucking  the  monkey.  This  well-known  cant  phrase  is  thus 
explained  by  Grose — '  to  suck  or  draw  wine  or  any  other  liquor 
privately  out  of  a  cask  by  means  of  a  straw  or  small  tube.' 

Suffolk,  the  shire  of  the  South  folk  (Anglo-Saxon  suth-folc). 

Elfride  had  a  kosyo,  that  king  was  of  Schelde, 
Norihfolke  and  Southfotkt  of  Elfride  he  held. 

Sugar.  This  word,  almost  in  its  English  form,  is  common  to 
most  civilised  languages,  ancient  and  modem.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  it  is  sacchar ;  in  Sanskrit  sarkara ;  in  Persian  scharkar;  in 
Arabic  soccar;  in  Spanish  azucar;  in  Italian  zuccehro;  in 
French  sticref  and  in  German  zucker. 

Sugar  Candy  was  originally  sugar  from  Candia. 

Suggest.  Formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  tempt.  Thus  Shake- 
speare (*  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  act  iv.  sc.  5),  '  There's  my 
purse ;  I  give  thee  not  thia  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master's  service.' 

Suicide.  '  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  our 
good  writers  use  **  self-homicide,"  never  suicide.  The  coming  up  of 
"  suicide  "  is  marked  by  this  passage  in  Phillips's  "  New  World  of 
Words,"  1671,  dedication  :  "  Nor  less  to  be  exploded  is  the  word 
suicide,  which  may  as  well  seem  to  participate  of  sus,  a  sow,  as  of 
the  pronoun  sui"  ' — Dr,  Trench. 

Suit  of  Hair.  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America 
the  hair  of  the  head  is  always  called  a  suit  of  hair.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans,  in  describing  a  'strong-minded 
woman,'  says,  inter  alia, '  She  had  a  thick  suit  of  black  hair,  and 
althou^  she  had  reached  her  fortieth  year  it  had  not  begun  to 
turn  grey,  so  active  was  her  capillary  circulation*' — Boston  Med, 
and  Surg,  Journal^  October  18, 1854.    *  The  fiioe  of  this  gentleman 


wns  strikingly  marked  by  a  s^lil  of  enormous  black  whiskers  il 
flowed  together  and  united  under  his  chin.' — Mnrrjiret,  p.  2S9. 

Sulphur  ShowerB,  ko  called,  are  showers  of  jeHow  pollen  fiwn 
pine  foroKta,  often  carried  by  tho  wind  to  enormous  dUtances. 

Bultry  is  a  contmction  of  the  older  word  sterllri/,  from  the  verb 
to  swell.     '  The  knights  swelt  for  lack  of  shade.' — Chaneer. 

Snmptnary  Laws  were  laws  for  reatraining  the  expenditure  in 
apparel,  food,  or  othenviso.  '  That  which  causes  expense  is  sump- 
tuouK  ;  that  wliich  regulates  expense  is  aumptmiry.' — Worcealtr. 

Sunday  KeVBpapers.  Tho  6rst  Sunday  newspaper  pubEshed 
in  England  wiis  the  '  British  Gazette  and  Sunday  Monitor,'  the 
fii-st  number  of  which  is  dalod  March  26,  1780.  "it  continued  to 
be  published  until  1829. 

Sundial.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  the  sondial  is  in 
2  Kings  M.  9-11. 

Sunflower.  The  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the  sunflower  was 
toUsacp,  the  sun -follower.  It  is  curious  that  the  plant  should  have 
two  etymologies  so  much  alike  as  flower  and  follower.  It  should 
be  noted  that  tho  ancient  sunflower  was  the  'marigold ;  the  tall 
plants  now  called  sunflowers  are  of  American  origin.     See  Mabi- 

GOLD. 

Sun-up,  Sun-down  are  Amei-icanisms  for  sunrise  and  sunset. 
'One  would  think  that  such  a  horse  as  that  might  get  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground  atwixt  »un-np  and  sun-down.'— Cooper'g  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  p.  50. 

Supercargo.  The  supercargo  of  a  merchant  ship  is  an  o£Scer 
having  charge  of  the  mercantile  transactitmH  of  the  vessel,  selling 
the  merchandise  and  purchasing  returning  cargoes,  &c.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  navigation,  or  with  the  discipline  of  the 
ship  or  ci-ew. 

Snpplant  meant  formerly  to  trip  up.  It  comes  from  the  LaUn 
«u6,  under,  and  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Supplicate  is  from  the  Latin  »u)>pl(x,  humbly  begging. 
'  Supplex  is  probably  derived  from  the  openpalnu  being  held  up — 
the  root  pkc  signifying  "an  open  surface,"  and  tub  in  composition 
frequently  meaning  "  up."  '■ — English  Journal  o/  Education. 

Sore.  One  of  the  former  meanings  of  this  word  was  aj^netd, 
^X  betrothed.  '  Th«  ting  was  «wr«  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Lucy.' — Sir 
m.  More. 
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Sure  as  eggs  is  eg^s.  Professor  De  Morgan  thinks  this  merely 
' a  corruption  of  the  logician's  announcement  of  identity, " X  is  X."' 

Surly.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  sur^  sour,  and  lie,  like,  sour- 
like, 

Snmames.  In  early  times  the  names  given  by  parents  to  their 
offspring  were  usually  descriptive  of  some  peculiarity  already  exist- 
ing, or  which  it  was  hoped  might  become  characteristic.  This 
was  the  custom  among  all  nations  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  names  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Homans  were  invariably  of  this 
character.  Thus  Eve  means  life-giving;  Jacob  signifies  a  sup- 
planter  ;  David  is  well-beloved ;  and  Lazarus  means  one  destitute  of 
help.  In  the  Greek,  Alexander  is  a  helper;  Hector,  a  stout 
defender ;  and  Charity  signifies  love  or  beauty.  In  Latin,  Augustus 
means  grand  or  venerable ;  Clement  is  mild-tempered ;  and  Felix 
is  happy.  So  also  in  English  names,  whether  of  Celtic,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  origin.  Thus  Cadwallader  is  valiant; 
Griffith,  great  faith ;  and  Llewellyn,  lion-like ;  Alfred  is  all  peace ; 
Bernard,  bear's-heart;  Edward,  happy  keeper;  Gilbert,  bright;  and 
Hichard,  powerful. 

These  names  were  all  personal  names,  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  names  of  others.  In  this  respect  they  corresponded  to 
the  English  Christian  or  Christened  name  of  modem  times,  and  to 
the  forename  of  other  countries.  As  population,  however,  in- 
creased, it  was  discovered  that  something  more  was  required  to 
distinguish  between  two  or  more  persons  named  alike  or  similarly. 
Hence  arose  the  practice  of  giving  a  supplementary  name,  or  add- 
ing something  to  the  proper  name.  These  additions  were  called 
super-  or  sur-names,  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter  word  being 
s][jelled  with  the  letter  u.  These  surnames  were  not  transmissible 
from  father  to  son,  and  were  changeable  at  the  will  of  the  owner. 
Nor  was  a  man  confined  to  one  surname.  Lord  Coke  says,  '  It  is 
requisite  that  special  heed  be  taken  of  the  name  of  baptism,  for  a 
man  cannot  have  two  names  of  baptism  as  [though]  he  may  have 
divers  surnames.'  In  '  Domesday  Book '  there  is  the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  who  had  five  surnames  besides  his  title.  He  was 
known  as  Hichard  Fitzgilbert,  from  his  father's  name ;  Richard  de 
Tonbridge,  from  an  estate  there;  Richard  de  Clare,  from  his  estate 
in  Suffolk ;  Richard  Benfeld,  and  Richard  de  Benefacta. 

Much  learned  discussion  has  taken  place  among  etymologists 
as  to  whether  sm*name  should  be  spelt  with  the  letter  u  or  with  i. 
The  compiler  of  this  book  thinks  that  surname  and  svrruime  are 
distinct  words,  differing  both  in  their  origLn.  «xyi  ^^S'^g^^sgOfc* 
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llie  woril  eoTEame,  «iUi  the  u,  comeii  to  ds  from  tlie  Barnan 
cosUnii  cf  adding  eome  dracripdire  epithet  to  tbe  penonal  oAise. 
These  '  aiper '  or  '  ur '  lUkmea  vere  not  »  ponim  of  tiw  uae 
iuelf,  and  were  not  written  ta  die  mae  linc^  but  afaore  it,  be- 
tweea  tbe  lines.  Hiej  were  called  in  lAtin  m/ffHHOMiNa,  or  tmr' 
names,  ojul  liu^  were  genei&ny  of  »  oom{rfiBient>t7  nxtare.  Good 
Engliali  ezamples  of  these  tupranomina  are  Kichard  C<rur-dt- 
LUm,  and  Jdaa  Howard  the  Philanthropi*t.  When  the  IVoieh 
copied  the  practice  they  translated  the  term  into  their  own 
tongoev  msking  it  nimoin.  This  the  Nonnans  introduced  into 
En^and,  where  it  waa  corrupted  into  oar  present  word  turaanu, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  eajs  is  '  a  name  which  a  man  has  ovtr  and 
above  the  Chriiitiiui  name."  In  England  these  snmaines  were 
almost  confined  to  rich  men.  We  are  iold  by  Dr.  Trench  that 
'There  never  was  a  time  when  ereiy  baptized  man  had  not  a 
Christian  name  in  which  his  po-sonality  before  God  was  recog- 
nised,' .  .  .  )"et 'only  a  ffrw  Lad  snmaiiies  [liecau^]  only  a  ff«" 
had  any  importance  or  significance  in  temporal  things.' 

After  a  time,  aa  population  increased,  additions,  somewhat 
analogous  to  these  orer-names,  came  to  be  adopW,  to  fix  mor«  com- 
pletely and  accurately  tlie  identity  of  any  particular  man.  At  the 
present  time  Bueh  is  the  density  of  population  that  even  the 
Christkn  name  and  the  family  imme  are  not  Bii£cient  in  formal 
legal  documents.  A  'description'  is  now  added^a  name  and 
description  being  something  in  this  form:  'John  Smith,  of  the 
City  of  London,  merchant,'  or  *  Thomas  Jones,  of  Birmingham,  in 
the  County  of  Warwick,  labourer.'  The  following  coriom 
examples  of  the  old  descriptive  names  are  taken  from  an  old  deed 
in  the  Eecord  Office  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. :— SwetchiH, 
Portebrief,  Walkelate,  Scorchbeefe,  Thonderlonde,  Byghtwise, 
Personfighei',  Fall  dew,  Gooseflesh,  Wetebody,  Garlekmonger, 
FowkesbaililT,  Newehosband,  Howesbort,  Shepester,  Spilewyn, 
and  Buryman.  From  other  sources  three  others,  which  are  very 
curious,  are  added  :  William  Felon  (Eecord  Offioe,  Fines  37*, 
A.D.  1321),  John  Makelyse  (Assize  BoU,  Wilts,  1321),  and 
William  lo  Devel  (Gaol  Delivery  Roll,  11th,  Edward  III.) 

To  obviate  to  some  extent  the  inconvenience  of  this  Q-stem  of 
nomenclature,  which  gave  no  clue  to  family  or  connection,  meo 
began  to  add  their  father's  name  to  their  own  in  some  way.  The 
most  obvious  plan  was  that  adopted  by  the  ancient  Jews — David, 
the  son  of  Jesse ;  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  and  so  on.  This  plan 
when  first  adopted  m  "Em^lAnd  aaon  beame  general,  and  gave  rin 
'    many  hundreds  oC  modern  B^i^TnKavA.'^SiO^'Qi^Qi^bMn.  oamein 
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the  now  universal  use  of  «irnames,  spelt  with  the  letter  i.  It  is  no 
longer  a  sur-  or  over-name,  but  a  air-  or  nVe-name — that  is,  the  name 
deHved  from  the  sire  or  flEither.  These  sirenames  were  soon 
adopted  by  the  whole  population  as  collective  or  family  names ; 
the  various  members  of  each  family  being  distinguished  as  hereto- 
fore by  their  baptismal  or  personal  names. 

The  custom  of  using  the  sirename  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  use  by  the  Celtic  and  Gaelic  tribes  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  before  its  adoption  by  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbours. 
The  distinction  between  father  and  son  was  marked  by  a  prefix. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  word  Mac,  which  signifies  '  son 
of,'  was  universally  adopted.  Hence  we  have  MacdonaMy  son  of 
Donald ;  Mackenzie^  son  of  Kenneth ;  Macarthy,  son  of  Arthur, 
and  many  others,  each  of  which  originally  was  a  compound  of  a 
Christian  name  with  the  prefix  Ma>c.  The  late  Lord  Stair  made  a 
collection  of  names  with  this  prefix,  which  he  printed  under  the 
title  of  *  Seven  Hundred  Specimens  of  Celtic  Aristocracy.'  With 
two  appendices,  the  later  editions  of  the  book  contained  nearly 
twelve  hundred  names  beginning  with  Mac. 

The  northern  parts  of  Ireland  were  peopled  mainly  by  emi- 
grants from  Scotland,  who  took  with  them  the  prefix  *  Mac,' 
but  altered  the  manner  of  writing  it  by  omitting  the  a,  and  making 
it  *  Mc,'  a  form  which  is  now  usually  held  to  be  a  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Irish  nativity  or  descent  of  those  who  bear  it.  The  Erse, 
or  aboriginal  inhabitants,  adopted  the  letter  0  as  a  prefix,  as 
O'Brien,  a  descendant  of  Brian.  This  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
merely  a  contraction  of  the  word  o/,  but  it  is  more  probably  the 
Celtic  word  oy,  which  means  a  grandson.  It  is  very  curious  to 
observe  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Mc's  are  Protestants,  and  the 
O's,  as  the  O'Connells,  O'Conors,  O'Neik,  and  so  on,  are  Catholics. 

In  Wales  the  prefix  signifying '  son  of '  is  ap,  a  word  apparently 
having  no  connection  with  the  others,  but  really  closely  allied 
to  them.  The  word  was  originally  spelt  with  an  m,  making 
it  Map,  which  was  obviously  another  form  of  Ma>c,  The  m  was 
dropped  some  centuries  ago,  leaving  the  prefix  ap,  as  at  present. 
This  enters  into  the  composition  of  almost  as  many  names  as  the 
Highland  Mac,  but  is  not  so  persistent  in  form.  Ap  Hotoel,  Ap 
Boger,  Ap  Richard  are  the  full  forms  of  names  which  have  become 
modernised  into  Powel,  Prodger,  and  Pritchard.  To  the  same 
origin  may  be  traced  a  very  great  number  of  names  beginning  with 
P  or  B,  such  as  Pumphiy,  Parry,  Probert,  Pugh,  Bevan,  Barry, 
and  Bowen. 

Then  there  are  an  enormous  number  c^^^^^TAs^^^cf^T^a^^^^^s^ 


I 


of  the  father's  name  in  tho  genitive  case,  the  word  '  b  ^     _ 

derstood.  Thus  David's  son  became  Davis ;  Harry's  son  Hatrig^ 
John's  Boii  Jotifa ;  Evun'a  son  Evans ;  Hugh's  son  Miiglieg,  and  ear 
on.  Some  ourions  cases  of  confusion  havo  arisen  from  the  Welsh 
practice  of  aometimes  using  the  Welsh  and  sometimes  the  English 
form  of  their  names,  Evnn,  for  instance,  Li  the  Welsh  form  of 
the  English  name  John.  A  few  years  ago  a  witness  was  examined 
at  the  Hereford  Assizes  who  gave  the  name  of  John  Jones.  In 
cross-examination  he  wn.^  asked  if  he  had  always  gone  bv  that 
name.  He  said  he  had.  Ho  was  next  asked  if  he  was  ever  known 
as  Evan  Evans.  To  this  question  he  also  ^ave  an  afiErmative  reply. 
The  judge  lifted  his  eyebrows  with  astonishment  at  the  apparent 
prevarication,  but  it  was  exgilaiDed  to  him  by  a  Wel.^di  barrister 
that  the  witness  had  answered  truthfidly,  and  that  he  mighl, 
according  to  Welsh  usage,  call  himself  John  Jones,  Evan  Jonea, 
John  Evans,  or  Evan  EvanB,  without  any  real  change  of  name. 

In  England  the  siitrrly  and  independent  sjiiritof  the  people  wonW 
be  bound  by  no  geaeml  rules  in  the  formation  of  sumanaes.  Each 
man  followed  his  own  iuclinntton  as  to  the  method  of  joining  his 
father's  name  to  his  own,  and  it  is  accordingly  ditEcult  some- 
times to  trace  to  their  origin  names  which  are  known  to  have  been 
formed  in  this  way.  The  number  of  this  class  of  surnaimes  ia  far 
greater  than  may  be  thought.  From  the  Christian  name  Peter, 
for  example,  we  get  Peterson,  Piers,  Pearson,  Perkins,  and  Parkin- 
son ;  from  liickaril,  Eichards,  Richardson,  Dicks,  Dickson,  Dixon, 
Dickenson,  Dickens ;  and  from  WilUani-,  Williams,  Williamson, 
Wilson,  Wilkins,  Wilkes,  Wilkinson,  Wilcox,  and  BUlson. 

But  our  fore&thers  did  not  always  have  things  quite  their  own 
way,  even  in  the  matter  of  surnames.  Some  of  the  ladies  even  in 
those  remote  days  '  went  in '  for  women's  rights,  and  insisted  upon 
their  names  being  transmitted  to  posterity  thi-ongh  their  offspring. 
In  this  way,  from  the  name  Margarcl,  we  get  the  surnames  Maiget- 
eon,  Margetts,  Megson,  Pegson,  Peggison,  and  many  others ;  white 
Anson,  Bettison,  Bridgetson,  ItfolUson,  Bnchelson,  and  Nelson 
attest  their  maternal  derivation. 

Another  large  number  of  names  is  compounded  of  the  word 
signifying  the  occupation  of  the  father  with  the  affix  '  son.'  Hitt 
the  Bon  of  a  smith  was  called  Smithson ;  Wiightson  was  the  son  of 
a  '  Wright'  or  artificer  ;  Clarkson  is  the  son  of  a  clerk  or  clergy- 
man ;  Cookson  of  a  cook,  and  so  on  through  tie  long  list  of  emploj- 
mcnts  or  occupations. 

Another  large  gtoa^ot6iM^w>Hiei\a>i6vvved  from  thelocalitiesin 
or  near  to  whicb  the  oripiatoTa  (A  'Cte  \u(kni«(,x^\iHA,«sA.'^\ivch  an 
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frequently  found  spelled  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  of 
the  place  where  they  originated.  Others  are  derived  from  general 
terms  denoting  some  particular  feature  of  a  locality,  as  a  river,  a 
woody  a  hill  or  mountain,  a  brook,  a  heath,  a  homestead,  a  cliff,  and 
so  forth.  Such  names  as  Poole,  Rivers,  Dell,  Forest,  Bridge,  Hill, 
Ridge,  Orchard,  Peak,  Shore,  Heath,  Field,  Lake,  Lea,  Lane, 
Hedge  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader ;  but  there  are  others 
not  quite  so  obvious.  Such  are  Attwood,  which  was  originally 
At-the-wood,  Bytheway,  Underwood,  Underhill,  Bridgefoot,  Mill- 
house,  Byford,  and  Woodhouse.  Some  of  these  root  words  have 
been  prolific  of  changes ;  thus  ley  means  a  field,  and  from  this  we 
not  only  get  Lee,  Lea,  Leigh,  T^eeson,  Leighton,  &c.,  but  also  all 
ending  in  Uy^  as  Bromley,  Bromleigh,  Cranley,  Tapley,  and  many 
more. 

The  third  great  group  of  names  is  derived  from  the  occu- 
pations of  the  original  owners.  This  includes  the  familiar 
name  Smith,  respecting  which  the  Registrar-General  tells  us 
that  there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  million  of  pei-sons  in  England 
known  by  that  name.  The  teim  '  a  quarter  of  a  million '  does  not 
convey  to  the  mind  an  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  number  it 
represents ;  but  it  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  Smiths  in  England  is  equal  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation— men,  women,  and  children — of  the  fifteen  county  towns 
Canterbury,  Guildford,  Hertford,  Chelmsford,  Chichester,  Win- 
chester, Ipswich,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Reading,  Salisbury,  Oxford, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  Nor  are  the  Smiths  con- 
fined to  England ;  there  are  almost  as  many  Schmidts  in  Germany, 
while  in  the  United  States  the  Smiths  and  the  Schmidts  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population.  In  this  group  there  are  thou- 
sands of  names,  including  nearly  every  trade,  business,  or  profes- 
sion, and  all  the  subdivisions  of  each.  The  following  will  suggest 
many  others : — Baker,  Butcher,  Grocer,  Brewer,  Draper,  Painter, 
Dairyman,  Tailor,  Turner,  Sawyer,  Sadler,  and  so  on.  Then  from 
titles  we  get  Duke,  Prince,  Earl,  Baron,  Lord,  Knight,  and  Squire ; 
and  from  the  clergy  we  have  Pope,  Bishop,  Rector,  Vicar,  Parson, 
Priest,  Deacon;  and  their  subordinates,  Churchwarden,  Clerk, 
Singer,  Sexton,  and  Bellringer. 

The  next  great  group  of  names  is  derived  from  bodily  or  mental 
characteristics.  This  comprises  an  enormous  number  of  surnames, 
some  of  which  are  very  unpleasant,  such  as  Bald,  Blear,  Bony, 
Coward,  Grim,  Dowdy,  Meager,  Pert,  Vaine,  Tricky,  Ac.  But 
these  are  counterbalanced  by  Faithful,  Faultless,  Able,  Handsome^ 
Headiy  Noble,  Gallant^  Luckey,  Sterlings  %xA  "^^A^i^^   ^^T^us^ 


very  detdrable  for  ladies,  are  Innocent,  Blythe,  Constant,  Tidy, 
Good,  Lively,  Handy,  Meek,  True,  Trusty,  and,  best  ot'  all,  Well- 
beloved  ! 

These  four  groups  comprise  tlio  gi-eater  number  of  Englisb 
fiumames.  The  Registrar- General's  figures  siiow  that  of  the  names 
derived  from  parentage  there  are  in  England  242,000  Jones's  nnd 
160,000  Williams's.  From  localities  there  are  05,000  Woods  and 
64,000  Halls.  From  occupations,  254,000  Smiths  and  125,000 
Taylors.  From  personal  characteristics,  105,000  Browns  and 
54,000  Whites.  These  four  groups,  however,  do  not  exbaoat  the 
list,  which  is  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  to  consist  of  more 
than  40,000  distinct  sumnmesj  but  practical  investigntions,  based 
upon  lists  of  names  copied  seriatim  from  Street  Directories,  show 
that  something  like  90  per  cent,  of  all  names  may  be  classified 
under  these  four  headn.  ■ 

The  difficulty,  however,  iu  tnicinf,'  all  surnames  back  to  the^r^ 
origin  is  very  great,  as  may  be  estimated  from  the  follO'wing  trans- 
formations which  one  name  has.  undergone  in  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. The  statement  is  copied  from  an  American  newspaper  ; — 
'  A  Scotchman  named  Feyerstone  settled  among  some  Germans  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  translated  his 
name,  by  the  sound,  into  Feuerstein.  On  his  return  to  tin  English 
neighbourhood  his  new  acquaintances  discovered  that  Feuerstein 
in  German  meaut  Flint  in  English.  They  retranslated  bis  name, 
and  his  family  name  became  Flint.  One  of  the  grandsons  settled 
on  the  Arcadian  coast  of  the  Mi&sissippi,  and,  with  the  common 
fate  of  bis  family,  his  name  of  Flint  became  translated  by  the 
French  into  Pierre-i-fuail,  which  means  gun-flint.  His  son  went 
north,  and  the  last  transformation  was  a  retranslation,  and  Pierre- 
&-fusi]  became  Peter  G>m,' 

It  was  decided  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Miister  of  the  Bolls  in 
1717,  and  has  been  upheld  over  since,  that  there  is  nothing  in  law 
'  to  prevent  any  one  from  assuming  any  sirname  he  or  she  may 
think  fit." 

Snirender  is  corrupted  from  the  French  verb  se  rendre,  to 
yield  oneself. 

Snrtont,  from  the  French  »»ir,  over,  lotil,  all.  The  name  is 
now  generally  used  to  designate  a  frockcoat,  but  It  is  strictly  an 
overcoat. 

^^^fitUpeotallle,  &  word  that  ought  to  come  more  into  use.    At 
^HllBkt  the  vord  tuapwnous  ^oa  \a  ^(^  &a.\.'^  l<n  <1\«  '  tendency  to 
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Buspoct '  and  for  being  '  liable  to  be  suspected.'  Suepectable  should 
displace  '  suspicious '  in  the  latter  sense. 

Sutton.  There  are  manj  Snttons  in  England.  The  name 
means  South-town  or  South-dweUing,  Norton,  Easton,  Weston 
ape  in  like  manner  derived  from  the  names  of  the  other  cardinal 
points. 

Swamp.  A  swamp  differs  from  a  bog  and  a  marsh  in  pro- 
ducing trees  and  shrubs,  while  the  latter  produce  only  herbage, 
plants,  and  mosses. — Farming  Enci/dopcedia. 

Swans.  The  male  swan  is  called  the  cobswan,  the  female  the 
penswan.  The  young  are  called  cygnets,  from  the  Latin  cygnus^ 
a  swan.  Swans  were  introduced  into  England  by  Hichard  Cceur- 
de-Lion,  who  brought  them  from  Cyprus.  They  live  to  a  great 
age.  There  was  one  well  known  as  '  Old  Jack '  on  the  ornamental 
waters  in  St.  James  Park  which  was  known  to  have  been  hatched 
in  the  garden  of  old  Buckingham  House  in  1770.  Old  Jack  was 
killed  in  1840,  in  a  fight  with  a  flock  of  Polish  geese  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  waters,  and  which  Jack  attempted  to  drive 
away. 

Swan  with  Two  Hecks.  This,  which  is  a  favourite  tavern  sign 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  is  a  corruption  of  the  phrase  '  a  swan 
with  two  nicks*  It  is  well  known  that  the  swans  upon  the  River 
Thames  are  the  property  of  the  Crown  or  of  some  of  the  City  of 
London  Companies.  Each  set  of  proprietors  has  a  distinctive 
mark,  by  which  all  their  birds  are  distinguished.  The  royal 
swans  are  marked  by  five  nicks,  or  marks  cut  in  the  bill  of  the 
birds  when  young.  The  mark  of  the  Vintners'  Company  is  two 
nicks.  Hence,  as  the  vintners  were  generally  tavern-keepers,  the 
swan  with  two  nicks  became  a  iisual  sign.  Li  modem  days  the 
word  has  been  corrupted  into  necks,  and  the  sign-painters,  not 
being  content  to  paint  the  birds  with  two  necks^  have  generally 
given  them  two  heads  as  well.  There  is,  however,  some  probabUiiy 
in  the  conjecture  that,  as  the  spread  eagle  with  two  heads  arose 
from  an  attempt  to  combine  the  eagles  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires,  so  the  swan  with  two  necks  might  be  a  combination  of 
the  Plantagenet  and  Bolum  badges,  or  some  other  swan  cogni- 
sances.   See  Double-headed  Eagle. 

Sward  is  an  Old  English  name  for  skin.  We  retain  it  in  the 
compound  greensward.  The  skin  of  bacon  or  ham  is  called  the 
stoard,  though  it  is  often  pronounced  stoord,  «iA  ^'^^5&.%<^vrd.« 


Sweat.  This  word  is  almost  banished  from  poUt«  speech,  but 
it  baa  a  distinct  meaning  from  the  vord  perspire,  which  has  super- 
seded it.  A  person  perspires  na,turally  through  tlie  pores  of  the 
Fkin,  as  in  sleep.  Ksertion  or  great  heat  makes  hijo  »iwa(> 
Katnral  or  imeTwilile  perspiration  is  invisible;  sweat  stands  in 
visible  drajia  ufxin  the  skin. 

Sweetheart.  The  earliest  known  use  of  this  term  is  by 
Chaucer  ('Troiliia  and  Creseido,'  book  iiL  line  1,173).  The 
words  aiB 

0  5«-f  t«  licrfo  mine  Crcwlde. 

SweetneM  and  light.  This  favourite  phrase  of  tiio  modem 
school  of  culture  is  not  oiiginul.  It  is  taken  from  Dean  Swift's 
'  Battle  of  the  BooIch.'  The  pusatgo  in  which  it  occurs  ia  as 
follon-a  ; — '  The  diiference  is  that  instead  of  dirt  and  poison  we 
have  rather  chose  to  (ill  our  hives  with  honey  and  war,  thns  fur- 
nishing mankind  with  the  two  noblest  of  things,  which  are  sweet- 
tiess  ami  light.' 

Swine.  There  is  a  prevailing  notion  that  this  word  is  the 
plural  of  son-:  It  ia  not  so,  however.  SwiTieis  both  singular  and 
plural.     Shakespeare  has 

0  nionstruua  beast,  how  like  a  iwise  lie  lies. 

The  word  in  this  respect  follows  the  usage  in  the  cases  of  deer  and 


Sybarite,  '  an  inhabitant  of  Sffbaria,  a  city  on  tbo  Gulf  of 
Tarcntum,  whose  inhnbitaula  were  pioverbially  effeminate  and 
luxurious;  hence,  metaphoriciiUy,  an  effemiuato  voluptuary.' — 
Worceiier. 

Sycophant.  The  original  m&iuing  of  this  word  in  the  Greek 
and  in  English  was  '  a  common  infoi-mer,afal.se  accuser.' — Trend. 
The  literal  meaning  ia  '  the  false,  or  i)rctended  fig.' 

Sydney.  Tho  capital  of  New  South  Wales  was  so  named 
after  Ijord  Sydney,  who  was  Secretiiry  for  tho  Colonies  in  17S8, 
when  the  city  was  founded  by  Governor  Phillip.  Port  PkiUif 
perpetuates  the  name  of  tho  founder. 

Syllable.  TtA  \<safj^  ^^-llable  in  English  is  tho  word  glrettgti. 
—Ency.  BriX. 
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Sylph.  Penny-a-liners,  and  others  who  go  into  raptures  over 
what  they  call  sylph-like  forms^  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  th6 
original  meaning  of  sylph  is  '  a  kind  of  grub.' 

Syncop<$  (three  syllables).  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word 
is  '  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as 
e'en  for  even,  ne'er  for  never,  med'cine  for  medicine.' — Johnson, 
Besides  this  and  its  meaning  of  'a  Minting  fit,'  it  signifies  a 
sudden  cessation,  as  in  the  following  lines  from  Cowper  : 

Hevelry  and  dance  and  show 
Saffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause. —  WorctgUr, 

Syncope  (fainting).  There  is  evidently  some  connection  of  this 
word  with  our  '  sun-stroke.'  Sun-stroke  is  in  French  coup-de- 
soleilf  but  in  the  early  Frankish  dialects  this  would  probably  be 
sun-coup,  which  is  very  close  to  syncope  in  spelling,  though  not  in 
sound.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  supports  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  at  great  length  in  his  '  English  Etymologies.' 

Synonyme,  or  Synonym.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  this  word,  as  well  as  to  its  exact  signification.  The  best 
definition  is  that  of  Worcester,  who  says  a  synonyme  is  '  one  of 
two  or  more  words  in  the  same  language  which  have  the  same  or  a 
similar  signification,  or  which  have  a  shade  of  difference,  yet  with 
sufiicient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make  them  liable  to  be  con- 
founded together.'  The  word  does  not  appear  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, although  ho  used  the  word  in  the  sentence, '  Many  words 
cannot  be  explained  by  synonymes,  because  the  idea  signified  by 
them  has  not  more  than  one  application.' 

Syringa,  the  name  of  a  flowering  shrub.  The  name  is  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  a  tube  or  pipe.  It  was  first  applied  to  the 
plant  on  account  of  its  wood  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
Turkish  pipes. — English  Cydopcedia. 


T 

Tabinet.  This  once  fashionable  fabric  for  ladies'  dresses  was  so 
named  from  a  French  refugee  named  Tabinet,  who  made  the 
material  in  Dublin. 

Table  Knives.  Mr.  Wright  ('Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages '),  speaking  of  the  dixuxfix-td^cAai^  ^1  ^^^  ^iS^si«ci^ 


century,  aaya  in  espliination  uf  a  drawing  of  a,  dinner  pfttty  of 
the  period,  '  It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  nappe  "  [tablo-cJothl  is  duly 
laid,  and  upon  it  ai'c  seen  the  salt-cellar,  tiie  bread  (round  cak«s), 
and  tlw  cups  for  wine.  Knives  are  wanting,  and  the  plates  seldom 
apjiear  on  the  table.  Thia,  no  douht,  arose  from  the  common 
proctjce  at  that  time  of  people  carrying  their  own  knives  with 
them  in  a  sheath  attached  to  the  girdle.  la  the  "Kules  for 
Behaviour  at  Table,"  written  by  Lydgate,  the  guest  is  told  to  "bring 
no  knyves  unskoured  to  the  tabic,"  which  can  only  mean  that  he  is 
to    keep  hia  own  knife,  that  is,  the  one  he  carries  with  him, 

Tahoo  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Polynesian  islanders,  and 
naturalised  in  England.  It  i^,  however,  aa  often  used  in  a  wrong 
as  in  a  right  senae.  The  word  means  saered,  inviolable,  holy.  'So 
declare  a  thing  tabooed  Ls  to  shield  it  from  profane,  and  to  dedt  U 
cate  it  to  holy  purposes.  Yet  we  find  veaietarians  'tabooing'  ^ 
flesh  meJit,  and  teetotallers  plicin;::  fi'rmeiitod  lifiuors  under  '  t.ahoo,' 
wiih  the  most  sublime  contempt  for  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Tabor.  Thia  ancient  miisicAl  instrument  was  a  email  one- 
ended  drum,  with  a  handle  projecting  from  the  frame,  by  which  it 
WM  held  hy  the  left  hand  while  it  wss  beaten  with  one  dnim- 
etick  held  in  the  right.  From  a  drawing  of  the  fourteenth  century 
now  in  the  Britiah  Muacum  {MS.  Reg.  10  E.  IV.)  the  tabor 
appears  to  have  been  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
not  unlike  a  modem  st«wpan  in  sliape,  except  that  the  handle  was 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  frame. 

Tadmor  in  the  Desert  slill  bears  the  name  given  to  it  hy  its 
builder,  Solomon  (2  Chron,  viii.  4). 

Tadpole,  from  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  (orfe,  a  toad,  taid/ole,  a  colt 
or  foal.  The  entire  word  signifies  the  foal  or  young  of  a  toad  or 
frog. 

Tag,  rag,  and  hobtaiL  This  proverbial  saying  is  doubtless 
an  old  hunting  expiisssion  to  signify  a  herd  of  deer.  In  Prescott'a 
'  Philip  the  Second,'  quoted  by  Strype  and  Ilolingshead,  is  the 
following ;  '  They  hunted  the  deer,  and  were  so  greedy  of  their 
destruction  that  they  killed  them  rag  and  tng  with  hands  and 
swords.'  The  word  '  tegg '  or  '  tag '  signifies,  according  to  Bailey, 
'  a  doc  in  the  second  year  of  her  age.'  '  Eag,'  the  same  writer  de- 
fines as  '  a  herd  of  young  colts,'  but  other  old  writers  have  '  neg' 
to  signify  a  herd  of  deer  at  rutting  time.  '  Bobtail '  means  a  fawn 
just  after  it  has  been,  ■weaafti,    'Ta^'  a.ti  'Vwhtail'  are  used  in 
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the  same  sense  when  speaking  of  sheep,  but  '  rag '  does  not  seem 
known  in  this  connection.  The  complete  original  sense  of  the 
phrase  '  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail '  seems  to  have  been  a  collection  of 
sheep  or  deer,  of  all  sorts,  mixed  indiscriminately. 

Taking  a  sight.  This  is  the  schoolboy's  name  for  the  act 
which  Ingoldsby  describes  in  the  lines— 

The  Sacristan  he  said  no  word  to  indicate  a  doubt, 

But  he  put  bis  thumb  unto  his  nose,  and  he  spread  his  fingers  out. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  modem  practice.  In  Kabelais  (book  ii. 
chap.  19)  we  read, '  Panurge  suddenly  lifted  np  in  the  air  his  right 
hand  and  put  the  thumb  thereof  into  the  nostril  of  the  same  side, 
holding  his  four  fingers  straight  out.'  Marryat,  in  his  '  Jutland/ 
says, '  Some  of  the  old  coins  found  in  Denmark  represent  the  god 
Thor,  and  what  do  you  imagine  he  is  doing  1  Why,  applying 
his  thumb  to  the  end  of  his  nose,  with  his  four  fingers  extended 
in  the  air.' 

Taking  one's  ease  in  one's  inn.  Nares,  in  his  '  Glossary,'  says 
that  the  word  inn  in  this  proverbial  saying  did  not  mean 
hostelry,  but  one's  own  house,  and  that  the  proverb  is  akin  in  sig- 
nification to  the  maxim  '  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle.'  He  says 
that  ^  when  the  word  iniM  began  to  change  its  meaning,  and  to  be 
used  to  signify  a  house  of  public  entertainment,'  the  proverb  was 
erroneously  *  applied  in  the  latter  sense '  (p.  506).  The  word  inn 
in  the  Anglo-ScLxon  language  signified  a  chamber.  Spenser  seems 
to  use  it  in  this  sense  in  the  lines — 

Now  day  is  spent. 
Therefore  with  me  voii  may  take  up  your  xnnj^Faerxe  Queene. 

Taking  time  by  the  forelock.  '  Time  is  painted  with  a  lock 
before,  and  bald  behind;  signifying  thereby  that  we  must  take 
time  by  the/orelock ;  for  when  it  is  once  past  there  is  no  recalling 
it.' — Swift. 

Tale. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  vale. 

These  lines  of  Milton's  have  generally  been  interpreted  in  the 

sense  of  love-making,  the  shepherd  being  supposed  to  be  telling 

his  tale  of  love  to  some  blushing  damsel.     This  is  altogether 

erroneous.     What  Milton  meant  was  that  the  shepherd  counted 

his  fiock  to  see  if  they  tallied  with  the  proper  number  there  should 

be  in  the  fiock.    Dryden  also  uses  the  word  in  this  s^ise  in  the 

line- 
She  takes  the  fa&  of  all  the  lambs. 


Talent.  A  tAlent  of  silver  wbs  worth  about  387/. ;  a  talent  of 
gold  about  5,550i. 

Talented.  The  use  of  this  woi-d  bos  been  censured,  and  it  boa 
been  styled  a,  vile  Americanism.  The  woH,  however,  is  an  olJ 
one  which  lias  recently  been  revived  and  seems  likely  to  hold  ita 
position.  It  is  foiinod  on  the  same  principle  aa  gifted,  bigoted, 
lettered,  leai-ned,  io.  Abbott,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Cnnterbury 
in  the  reign  of  jiunes  I.,  siiya — ■ 

Oao  taimtcd  bnt  as  a  commoii  p«mni. 

The  woi'd  has  been  much  abused.  Coleridge,  writing  in  1832, 
says,  '  I  I'egret  to  see  that  vile  and  bai'barous  vocable  talenud 
stealing  out  of  the  newspapei-s  into  the  leading  reviews  and  mo«t 
respectable  publications  of  the  day.  Why  not  shillinged,  far- 
thinged,  teupenced,  iic.t'—TalU  Talk  (Mun-ay,  1836).  John 
Sterling,  too,  quoted  by  Carlyle  in  his  '  Life  of  Sterling,"  writes, 
'  Talenleil,  n.  mere  neHBpaper  nnd  hustings  word,  invented,  I 
believe,  by  O'Connell.' 

Tall.  This  word  should  only  be  applied  to  something  that 
grows,  as  a  tall  man,  a  tall  tree,  tall  soldier,  4c.  "We  siioiilil  say  a 
high  building,  a  lofty  steeple,  an  elevated  mountain. —  Worthier. 
The  word  tall  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  valiiint,  brave. 
Thus  in  '  Heniy  V.,'  act  ii.  sc.  1  :— 

Give  me  tliv  fisi,  IliV  forofoot  lo  nic  give, 
Thy  s]iirils'iire  most  loll. 

And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '  Humorous  Lieutenant,'  i.  4  ; — 

We  fuught  likt  tioni»t  and  loll  men. 

Tally  was  the  name  given  to  the  notched  sticks  which  were 
formerly  used  in  England  for  keeping  the  accounts  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. They  were  square  rods  of  hazel  or  willow,  inscribed  on 
one  side  with  notches  inilicating  the  sum  for  which  the  tally  was 
an  acknowledgment,  and  on  two  other  sides  with  the  same  sum  in 
Boman  characters,  with  the  name  of  the  payer  and  the  dat«  of  the 
transaction.  Different  kinds  of  notches  stiSod  for  pence,  shillings, 
pounds,  and  lai^er  amounts.  When  a  transaction  was  complete, 
the  tally  recording  it  was  split  lengthwise,  so  that  each  section 
contained  a  half  of  each  noteh  and  one  of  the  written  sides.  One 
of  theiw  halves  was  handed  to  the  payer  as  his  receipt ;  the  other 
was  retained  as  a  record  in  the  Exchequer.  In  case  of  dispute  the 
two  halves  were  brought  together,  and  if  correct  the  notches  on 
one  would  correaoond  to  ftn»a  oiy&6  <*.Vw, in  which  casetl^j 
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were  said  to  taUy.  We  have  retained  the  word,  although  we  have 
long  abandoned  the  practice.  The  use  of  tallies  in  the  Exchequer 
was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  23  Geo.  III.  The  old 
tallies  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Act  4  and  5  Will.  IV. 
c.  15.  In  burning  them  in  1834,  the  flues  of  the  furnaces  in 
which  they  were  being  consumed  became  over-heated,  and  led  to 
the  Are  which  destroy^  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Tally-ho.  One  authority  says  this  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Norman-French  toUeaux;  another  derives  it  from  taiUishorSf 
out  of  the  coppice ;  and  a  third  says  it  is  the  French  hunting  cry, 
au  taiUiSy  to  the  coppice,  which  being  often  repeated  gives  the 
same  sound  as  tally-ho.     See  Hunting  Cries. 

Tallymen  are  travelling  drapers,  who  call  at  the  houses  of 
their  customers  and  sell  their  goods  on  a  system  of  weekly  pay- 
ments. The  name  tallyman  occurs  in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  firat 
published  about  1720.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  accounts 
being  kept  by  taUy.     See  Tally. 

Tamarinds.  The  name  of  the  tree  which  produces  this  fruit 
is  compounded  of  the  Arabic  tamar,  a  date,  and  Indus,  the  native 
country  of  the  tree.     The  name,  therefore,  means  Indian  date. 

Tandem.  'This  equipage  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
word  tandem,  at  length.  It  means  one  horse  preceding  the  other. 
It  is  a  cognomen  far-fetched,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  saying  it  is 
of  University  origin.* — FuUeyn. 

Tankard.  None  of  the  dictionaries  that  have  been  consulted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  book  give  any  other  meaning  to  this 
word  than  that  of  a  drinking  vessel  with  a  lid.  There  is,  however, 
an  older  meaning.  The  vessels  in  which  water  was  fetched  from 
the  ancient  conduits  were  called  '  tankards,'  and  those  who  fetched 
the  water  were  tankard-bearers.  The  term  often  occurs  in  Reed's 
edition  of  'Dodsley's  Old  Plays,'  of  which  the  following  are 
examples : — 

Wilt  thou  bear  tankardB,  and  ma3r'8t  bear  arms. 

EoMhoard  Hoe,  voL  !▼.  p.  207. 

'  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  messenger  say  my  father  must  speak  with 
me,  I  left  my  tankard  to  guard  the  conduit  and  away  came  I.' — 
Four  Prentices  of  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  459.  Ben  Jonson  also 
uses  it :  'To  talk  of  your  turn  in  this  company,  and  to  me  alone, 
like  a  tabard-bearer  at  a  conduit  i  Fie ! ' — Every  Man  in  hi$ 
Humour,  act  i.  so.  2.  The  term  was  probably  derived  from  the 
tank  into  which  the  water  from  the  conduits  flowed,  and  from 
which  it  had  to  be  dipped  by  those  who  required  it« 


Tansy.  The  common  tansy  of  tlia  gardens  is  closely  allied  to 
the  yellow  flower  called  everlustinga  by  tlio  Etiglmh  and  iininor- 
tellcM  by  the  French.  The  Ci'ijek  nftine  for  the  everlasting  n-ns 
athaniuia,  whicli  sij,^!!!!^  immortality.  Our  name  tansy  is  cor- 
rupted Ei*om  the  Greek. 

Tantalise.  Thiii  word  originated  in  the  fable  of  Tant.ilu8, 
who,  according  to  Greek  mythology,  though  afQicted  with  constant 
thirst,  wns  pI.Tced  in  w!it«r  up  to  his  chin,  but  was  in  some  way 
rendered  uuuhle  to  reach  to  drink  it. 

Tapis  ia  the  French  woi-d  for  carpet,  but  it  ia  applied  also  to  a 
covering  for  a  table.  Hence  to  be  on  the  tapis  is  to  be  on  the 
table  for  discussion. 

Tares.  The  word  which,  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Soripturee,  ia  translated  '  tares '  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  red 

poppy  or  cockle.  The  plunt  was  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  fcy 
the  name  '  ciscfl,'  and  in  the  Snxon  H(;n"ptiiiMH  this  word  is  used  in 
Matthew  xiii.  25,  where  in  the  Authorised  Version  we  have  '  tares.* 
Cockle  is  the  old  Celtic  name  of  the  red  poppy  {Agrottemma 
gMayo). 

rom  the  Moorish  name  {Tari/a) 
a  pi'omontory  of  Spain,  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  When  the  Moors  had 
possession,  they  levied  duties  at  cci-tain  fixed  ratea  upon  all 
mei-cbandise  passing  in  or  out  of  the  straits.  These  duties,  from 
the  name  of  the  plai»  where  they  were  levied,  were  called  tarifa,  or 
tariff",  from  whence  we  have  acquired  the  word.- — Trench, 

Tarpaulin  is  a  tarred  palliiu/,  from  the  word  pall,  a,  cover  ;  as 
a  funeral  pall. 

Tarrinff  and  Feathering.  Richard  Cccur-de-Lion  seems  to 
have  originated  tarring  and  feathering.  Hoveden,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hook  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,'  says  that 
Richard,  when  he  sailed  for  the  Holy  Land,  made  sundry  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  his  fleet,  one  of  which  eniicted  that  'a  robber 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  theft  shall  Jiave  his  head  ci-opped  after 
the  manner  of  a  champion,  and  boiling  2)itch  shiill  bo  poured 
thereon,  and  then  the  feathers  of  a  cushion  shall  bo  shaken  out 
upon  him,  so  that  he  may  be  known,  and  at  the  first  land  at  which 
the  ships  shall  touch  \ie  shall  be  set  on  shore.' 
|L        TarshialL  ■  The  Tars\a^  o^  'Coa  ^^Yi^fwasa  ^ss.  ei^ijosed  to  b^ 
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identical  with  Tartessus,  a  dty  and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

Tartan  Plaid.  The  chequered  cloth  which  English  people  call 
*  plaid  '  is  known  as  *  tartan '  by  the  Scotch.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  supposed  to  be  French.  Tiretaine  in  French  is  a  mixed 
fabric  of  linen  and  worsted  similar  to  our  linsey-woolsey.  A  plaid 
is  a  long,  rather  narrow,  fringed  piece  of  tartan  cloth,  worn  by 
the  Scotch  as  a  sort  of  outer  wrapper  for  the  protection  of  the 
neck,  throat,  and  chest  in  bad  weather.  The  use  of  the  word 
plaid  in  the  English  sense  is  just  as  reajsonable  as  though  the  name 
coat  collar  were  applied  to  velvet — ^the  name  of  one  of  the  uses  of 
the  material  being  wrongly  applied  to  the  material  itself.  See 
Plaid. 

Taste.  '  We  may  consider  taste,  therefore,  to  be  a  settled 
habit  of  discerning  faults  and  excellences  in  a  moment — ^the  mind's 
independent  expression  of  approval  or  aversion.' — Pleasures  of 
Literature^  1851.  *  The  innate  perception  of  fitness  which  we  call 
taste.' — Edwards, 

Tattoo,  the  beat  of  drum  at  night  calling  soldiers  to  their 
quarters.  This  word  comes  from  the  Dutch  word  tap-too,  sig- 
nifying the  time  when  taps  or  ginshops  are  closed. 

Tavern,  Tabernacle.  It  is  singular  that  both  these  words  are 
derived  from  the  same  root.  They  both  originate  in  the  Latin 
tabema,  a  tent,  hut,  or  booth. 

Taverns.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  only  three  taverns 
were  allowed  in  London.  By  an  Act  of  Edward  VI.,  1552, 
forty  taverns  were  permitted  in  London,  eight  in  York,  six  in 
Bristol,  four  in  Norwich,  Hull,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Chester, 
Canterbury,  Cambridge,  and  Newcastle,  and  three  in  Westminster, 
Lincoln,  Shrewsbury,  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Worcester,  South- 
ampton, Ipswich,  Winchester,  Oxford,  and  Colchester. 

Tawdry,  the  name  given  to  cheap  finery,  is  a  vulgar  corruption 
of  *  St.  Audrey,'  meaning  *  St.  Ethelreda.'  The  allusion  is  to 
laces  and  similar  articles  sold  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Ethelreda. 

Taylor,  or  Tailor.  Women's  gowns  and  other  articles  of 
female  dress  were  formerly  mode  by  men,  who  were  called 
*  women's  taylors.'  Thus  in  the  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew '  the 
taylar  brings  Catherine  her  dress,  upon  which  Petruchio  says : 

Come,  tm^or,  let  us  see  thefle  ornaments ; 
Lay  forth  the  gown. — ^Act  iv.  sc  8. 


In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '  Two  Noble  Kinsi 
there  is  the  following  dialogue  ; — 

iiZ'-"'"""' 

n.  Whcroisniy  ir«IdinEgowii7 
B.  I'll  bring  it  to-morruw. 

Tea  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch  in  1610.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  England  iibout  1650.  Pepjs,  in  bis  Diary, 
under  date  September  26,  1661,  says,  'I  sent  for  a  cup  of  (*;«,  a 
China  drink  of  which  I  had  never  drunk  before."  In  1607  tho 
Enat  India  Company  imported  100  lbs.  There  are  two  principal 
Tarietiea  of  the  tea  plant.  Tho  fi^st,  Thea  hoJiea,  is  cultivated  in 
what  ia  known  a*  the  black  tea  country,  which  is  the  district  ad- 
jacent to  Canton.  The  second  variety,  Tkea  viridia,  is  grown  in  the 
northern,  or  what  ara  called  tho  green  tea  districts  of  Ciiina.  It  wns 
at  one  time  thought  that  all  black  teas  were  the  produce  of  Thra 
hoheir,  and  all  greens  that  of  Th^a  firidit.  It  ia  now  known  that 
both  kinds  are  produced  from  each  variety  of  the  pLint,  and  that 
their  differences  in  colour  and  flavour  arise  from  differences  in 
drying  and  manipulation.  Black  tea,  being  dried  slowly,  loses  its 
colour  and  Bome  of  its  active  properties.  Green  ten  ia  dried 
quickly,  retaining  its  colour  and  some  of  the  volatile  qualities 
that  are  lost  in  the  slow  process.  In  green  tea  the  central  woody 
vein  of  each  loaf  is  removed,  it  being  weak  in  extractive  matter; 
in  the  black  tea  this  vein  remains.  A  pound  of  {rreen  tea,  there- 
fore, contains  more  strength  than  an  equal  qmmtity  of  the  black 
kinds.  The  earliest  known  tradesman's  advertisement  in  Gngl&nd 
appears  in  a  copy  of  the  '  Merctirius  Politicus '  of  September  30, 
1658.  It  is  as  follows  :— '  That  Excellent  and  by  all  Physitians 
approved  China  Drink  called  by  the  Chineans  Tcha,  by  other 
Nations  Tay  alia»  Tee,  ia  sold  at  the  Siiltnnfss  Head  Copkee  Iloute, 
in  Swteting'e  Rents  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.' 

Tea-caddy.  Thia  is  a  corruption  of  tho  Chinese  word  ealty, 
the  name  given  to  small  packages  in  which  the  Chinese  make  up 
the  finer  kinds  of  teas.  The  Chinese  catty  is  also  a  specific  weight 
equal  to  1^  lb.  avoirdupois. 

Teachmg,  lutnictiii;,  Informing,  Educating.  These  wordi 
have  their  distinct  meanings,  not  always,  perhaps,  pr&scut  to  tli« 
minds  of  those  who  use  them.  Teaching  is  the  lowest  and  simple^ 
in  its  signification.  We  may  teach  a  dog  or  a  horse,  but  we 
cannot  go  furth«r  witli  either.  We  teach  a  child  to  speak  and  I* 
■Hk  and  then  ^e  is  &l  to  Tec€\i%  Wtructton.     The  word  inatne- 
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lion  implies  understanding,  such  as  a  child  does  not  possess  until  he 
has  heen  taught  something.  Information^  again,  differs  from  instruc- 
tion, inasmuch  as  information  can  be  obtained  upon  many  subjects 
from  observation  alone ;  but  instruction  maj  elicit  new  truths  from 
the  information  the  pupil  has  thus  acquired.  Education  is  more 
comprehensive  than  all  the  others,  and  includes  them  all.  It 
edttces  or  draws  out  the  latent  faculties  of  the  mind,  leaving  it  in 
a  condition  where  it  requires  no  further  teaching,  but  is  in  a  state 
in  which  it  desires  to  learn  for  itself  and  is  eager  to  obtain  further 
information.  At  this  stage  the  mind  begins  to  be  self-acting, 
and  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired  is  gradually  developed  into 
wisdom. 

Te  Detun.  This  magnificent  hymn  of  praise  is  so  called  fi*om 
its  first  words  in  Latin,  Te  Deum  laudamuSj  '  We  praise  Thee,  as 
Crod ! '  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  St.  Augustine  in 
the  fourth  century.  Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  canticles  affirming  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

TeetotaL  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ascribed  to  the  stammer- 
ing utterance  of  the  word  total  by  one  Richard  Turner,  a  plaa^ 
terer's  labourer  at  Preston  in  Lancauhire.  He  was  much  given  to 
holding  forth  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  at  meetings  of  the  tem- 
perance societies,  and  at  one,  in  the  midst  of  a  pUlippic  against 
what  he  called  '  hawf  measures,'  he  said,  '  I'll  hev  nowt  to  do  with 
this  moderation-botheration  pledge — I'll  be  reet  down  tee-tee- 
total  for  ever  and  ever.'  '  Well  done,  Dick  I '  said  the  chairman, 
'  that  shall  be  the  name  of  our  new  pledge ' ;  and  the  name  it 
became,  and  still  is.  The  phittse,  although  no  doubt  original  on 
Dicky's  part,  was  not,  it  appears,  altogether  new.  It  was  merely 
an  admirable  application  to  a  new  purpose  of  an  old  word.  In 
Sir  James  Spence's  ' Tour  in  Ireland,'  published  in  1829,  bespeaks 
of  the  word  *  teetotally '  as  an  adverb  in  every-day  use  by  the 
working  classes.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan 
(•  House  and  Home,'  September  1879)  that  it  is  the  Irish  word 
ttodhail  which  by  the  English-speaking  Irish  is  pronounced 
'  teetotal.'  Ttodhail^  it  seems,  has  been  a  dictionary  word  for  cen- 
turies.    The  meaning  is  entire  destruction,  or  total  annihilation. 

Telegram.  The  <  Albany  (United  States)  Evening  Journal ' 
of  April  6,  1852,  has  the  following  paragraph  :  '  A  friend  desires 
us  to  give  notice  that  he  will  ask  leave  at  some  convenient  time  to 
introduce  a  new  word  into  the  vocabulary.  It  is  telegram,  instead 
of  telegrapliic  despatch  or  telegraphic  communication.  The  word 
is  formed  according  to  the  strictest  lawB  o£  \)i;i<^  Xvci^tv!^  Vc^tss^ 
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wliich  its  root  comes.  Telegraph  means  to  write  from  a  distAnoe ; 
telegram  tlie  writiug  itself,  executed  from  a  distance.'  The  new 
word  waa  first  used  in  the  '  Daily  American  Telegraph,'  pabliahod 
at  Washington,  April  27,  1852.  In  July  1859  it  appenred  for 
the  first  time  in  Englnnd,  the  '  Illostnited  London  Neva '  having 
a  '  telegram '  from  Napoleon  to  Eugenie  which  aunonnced  thnt 
peace  had  been  concluded. 

Telegraph.     The  'deflective  eleetro-magnetic  telegraph' 
patented  in  England  by  Cooke  and  Wheatstone,  June  12,  1837.  J 


Telephone.  lu  July  1S35  M.  Soudre  exhibited  at  tbe  I 
Theatre  in  London  an  invention  which  he  called  the  telepfumt. 
Leigh  Hunt  gave  a  full  description  of  it  in  the  '  London  Jouraal.' 
The  last  paragraph  said  :  '  Vlia  more  moderate  view  of  applying  it 
to  t«lE^raphic  communication  Eeemn  better  founded,  thoagh  even 
that  seems  beset  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  awkward  nccessit; 
of  Becuriug  a  fiiir  wind  from  the  weather  oflice.' 

Telescope.  Sir  David  Brewster  luis  '  no  donbt  that  this  in- 
Taluabie  instrument  was  invented  by  Roger  Bacon  or  Buptisti 
Porta.'  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first  telescope  vraa  mait 
by  Zachary  Janssen,  a  maker  of  spectacles,  at  Middelburg  in  15dO. 

Teller  (of  a  bank),  Eouvier  Bays  that  in  this  sense  the  word 
takes  its  meaning  fi-om  tallier,  one  who  kept  a  tally,  as  it  is  tia 
duty  to  make  his  accounts  talli/  or  agree.     See  Talk,  and  Taii.t. 

Temperature.  The  '  moan '  or  average  temperatures  of  varions 
localities  in  England  have  been  published  by  tbe  Meteorologiral 
Society.  Venlnor  stands  the  highest,  with  a  mean  tenipcratntt 
for  the  year  of  51-5";  Oreenwich  i849'5=' ;  Bedfoi-d,  49-3'' ;  DeriK. 
48-8° ;  Manche-ster,  43°  ;  Scarborough,  47"  ;  Berwick,  46-8°  :  snJ 
Shetland,  43-3''.  The  winter  femperiiture  in  the  west  ia  higbir 
than  in  more  eastern  pWes.  Tlius  the  average  for  the  wintv  r 
months  is  in  Truro  45°;  Ventnor,  43'2° ;  Liverpool,  40'G'' ;  wl 
in  Greenwich  it  is  37'D°;  Nottingham,  37-3";  and  York,  Z1V 

Temple.  The  two  Inns  of  Court  are  thus  called  beaut  I 
anciently  tliey  were  occupied  by  the  Knighta  Templars.  Theyvl 
called  '  Inner '  and  '  Middle '  Temple,  in  relation  to  Esaer  Hou-*  I 
which  was  part  of  the  property  of  (he  Knights  Teniplara  and  •»  I 
called  '  Outer'  because  it  was  outside  the  City  walls. 

Iemp\eBa.I.    T\\e  first  stone  of  Temple  Bar  was  laid  i 

during  tbe  maym-aVty  ol  "iiu  'A'iiaMSiX  'SwtUas.     It  was  conditiW  I 
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in  1672,  in  which  year  Sir  George  Waterman  was  the  first  Lord 
Mayor  who  passed  oflficially  beneath  the  arch.  The  pi*ocess  of 
demolition  commenced  December  10,  1877,  during  the  mayoralty 
of  Sir  Thomas  Owden. 

Temple  of  Solomon.  Mr.  Timbs,  in  '  Notabilia,'  p.  192,  makes 
a  calculation  of  the  treasure  provided  by  David  for  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  Beckoning  the  talent  of  gold  at  5,075/.,  and  the 
talent  of  silver  at  355/.  10^.,  he  makes  the  total  contributed  by 
David  and  his  chiefs  and  princes  amount  to  the  enormous  total  of 
907,782,176/.  sterling,  a  sum  more  than  equal  to  the  entire 
income  of  the  British  empire  for  eleven  years !  Mr.  Timbs  has 
doubtless  made  some  error  in  his  calculations.  It  was  not  a  large 
building,  being  only  about  150  feet  long  and  105  wide. 

Ten.  Jakel  says  this  word  is  from  the  Old  German  thai,  the, 
and  liend,  the  hands ;  meaning  both  hands,  or  ten  fingers,  being 
held  up  to  express  the  number. 

Ten  Commandments.  The  Commandments  are  not  numerically 
distinguished  in  the  Bible,  and  the  number — ten — is  not  equally 
divided  as  to  their  respective  references  to  God  and  man.  The 
first  four  relate  to  sacred  duties,  and  the  other  six  to  secular,  or 
our  duties  to  our  neighbours. 

Tenement  is  a  building  occupied  by  a  tenant. 

Tennessee.  The  State  was  so  called  from  tho  Indian  name  of 
its  principal  river.     The  word  signifies  a  curved  spoon. 

Tenpenny  Nails.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  the  great 
Greek  scholar  Dr.  Parr  giving  his  man-servant  half-a-crown  to 
pay  for  three  tenpenny  nails,  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
tenpence  each.  The  word  *  penny '  in  this  and  similar  compounds, 
sixpenny,  eightpenny,  (kc,  is  corrupted  from  'pound.'  Nails  are 
nomiTiaUy  sold  by  the  thousand,  but  they  are  not  counted— each 
size  has  a  given  designation  by  weight  which  is  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  thousand  if  counted.  Thus  there  are  8  oz.,  12  oz., 
16  oz.,  2  lb.,  4  lb.,  10  lb.,  and  so  on,  each  representing  a  different 
size.  The  phrase  *  ten  pound  nails '  was  first  corrupted  into  *  ten- 
p'un'  nails,'  from  which  the  transition  to  *  tenpenny '  was  easy. 

Ten-pins.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  game  nine-pins  having 
been  interdicted  in  the  United  States,  the  Americans,  with  great 
ingenuity,  evaded  the  law  by  introducing  <67i-pins.  This  seems 
very  plausible,  but  it  happens  that  ten-pina  y^  «el  ^\''£is^gc^s^^gi5aR.. 
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Woliiivo,  iikcotlii'is,  nmr-|.iiis.  s,„»,. 
call  "tcn-pius,"  ultliougli  I  iwi-pr  h:iw 
tbo  giimc' 

Tenter-h0Ok».  Tenter  is  from  the  L^iti 
aftor  being  woven,  is  tentered  or  stre' 
passed  through  the  edges  or  eelvagee. 
leDter-hooks.  A  tent  is  a  lodging-place 
or  stretched. 

Termagant  This  word  is  from  thi 
and  magan,  mighty.  It  originally  m 
man.  In  tiie  old  romances  it  was  a 
Saracens,  and  was  geneiully  coupled  vU 
Bishop  Hall  speaks 

Of  migbtj  Mihound,  and  giM 
The  word  ia  now  confined  in  meaning  j 
fierce  disposition,  and  brawling  tongue. 

Terrier,  from  the  Latin  terra,  earti 
m  the  chase  for  following  into  the  ear 
A  '  terier '  of  glebe  lauds  is  a  catalogu< 

Test  A  test  was  originally,  occop 
instmment  in  which  refiners  do  fine 
silver  from  other  metals,  or  (as  we  n: 
test  or  trial.'  The  Italians  use  the  -« 
melting'pot.  The  modem  use  of  tb 
1„  mBtnnhoricul. 
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Thames.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  this  name  is  a  compound 
of  Thame  and  Isis,  but  it  appears  that  the  river  now  called  the 
Isis  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  Thames  for  manj  centuries. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  records  that  in  905  Ethelwald 
excited  the  East  Anglians  to  rebellion,  so  that  they  overran  all 
the  land  of  Mercia  until  they  came  to  Cricklade,  where  they 
forded  the  TJiames,  Canute  also  forded  the  Thames  at  the  same 
spot  in  1016.  In  Camden's  '  Brittania/  an  ancient  charter 
granted  to  Abbot  Adhelm  is  quoted,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
certain  lands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  cujiLa  vocahvlum  Temia 
juxta  vadum  qui  appellatur  Summerford^  this  ford  being  in  Wilt- 
shire. In  addition  to  these  records  is  the  fact  that  the  country 
people  on  its  banks  know  nothing  of  the  name  Isis,  but  up  to  its 
source  in  the  Cots  wold  Hills,  which  they  call  '  Thames  Head,'  in- 
variably call  it  *  Thames.' 

Thames  Tunnel.  The  Thames  Tunnel  was  opened  as  a  public 
thoroughfare  March  23,  1843,  and  was  closed  preparatory  to  its 
being  utilised  for  a  railway,  July  20,  1869. 

Than  is  sometimes  a  conjunction,  and  sometimes  a  preposi- 
tion. In  the  phrase  *  He  is  wiser  than  I '  it  is  a  conjunction ; 
in  '  He  is  wiser  than  me '  it  is  a  pi-eposition.  Both  are  good 
English,  but  than  is  not  often  used  as  a  preposition  except  before 
the  word  whom. 

Thank,  Think.  '  Thank '  and  '  think '  are  more  nearly  allied 
to  each  other  than  is  generally  supposed.  To  be  thankful  is  to  be 
think/tU  or  mindful  of  a  benefit  received,  and  unthankfulness 
argues  unthoughtfulness,  forgetfulness,  b^g  unmindful  of  an 
obligation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  for  thank  is  thancgian,  from 
t^iencan,  to  think. — Dean  Boare, 

That.  Mr  Gould  ('Good  English,'  New  York,  1871)  gives 
the  following  singular  instances  of  the  absurd  practice  of  omitting 
the  word  that  horn,  carelessness  or  from  a  propensity  to  over- 
neatness  of  style : — *  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  ascertained  [that] 
I  had  lost  the  book ';  *  We  all  know  [that]  history  repeats  itself; 
'Those  who  are  competent  to  judge  say  [that]  he  will  never 
succeed,'  and  so  forth.  The  word  that  in  such  cases  gives  pre- 
cision, and  precision,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  composition.  Some  ingenious  persons  have  constructed  sentences 
in  which  the  word  '  that '  is  used  seven  times  consecutively  with 
oprrectness.    The  following  example  is  from  an  old  school  boqk ;— » 


])iiss;i;,'e  ill  ihliciile  of  tlic  too  fiw|iiwit  ut 
various  sizoa  of  lypo  are  iiitciuloil  to  i 
'My  lords,  with  liuniUe  siibmiasiou  tbal 
that  that  that  that  geuUeman  has  ac 
be  ahonld  have  proved  to  your  lordships.' 

Thaf  a  the  cheese.  In  the  Bengalee 
Calcutta,  the  word  chie  means  thing  j  for 
for  me.'  The  word  has  evidently  been 
Indian  to  England,  and  once  here,  tiu 
inevitable.     Chxz  is  pronounced  cbeeoe. 

Thftti  the  ticket  This  elang  expi 
that't  the  etiquette — that's  the  proper  mw 
is  the  French  word  for  a  ticket,  and 
English  arose  from  an  old  custom  of  d 
quettes,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  to 
proceeding  were  duly  set  forth.  The  a 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  old  '  etiquette 

Theatricalfl.  The  fii'st  notice  of  1 
England  is  by  Matthew  Paris,  who  rela 
one  Gfiofirey,  a  learned  I^'orman,  mastei 
of  Dunstable,  composed  the  play  of  ' 
acted  by  his  scholars.  Geoffrey  borrow 
the  ueighbooring  Abbey  of  St.  Albai 
Hbste^en,  writing  in  1174,  says  thaf 
exhibitions   has  reli^toug  plays,   eithi 
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yesterday  is  the  second  day ;  or,  iising  the  Anglo-Saxon  nominal, 
it  is  the  other  day. 

Thermometer.  It  is  not  known  who  invented  the  thermo- 
meter. It  has  been  ascribed  to  Galileo,  to  Drebbel,  to  Paulo 
Sarpi,  and  to  Sanctorio.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  invented 
about  1710.  In  England  the  temperature  is  commonly  de- 
noted by  the  FahrenJieit  scale,  in  France  by  what  is  termed 
the  Centigrade.  In  the  latter  the  space  between  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  points  is  divided  into  100  degrees,  but  in  the 
Fahrenheit  into  180.  A  degree  of  the  Centigrade  is  therefore 
higher  than  a  degree  Fahrenheit  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  5.  But 
as  the  zero  of  the  Centigrade  is  at  the  freezing  point,  and  in  the 
Fahrenheit  is  32  degrees  below  it,  tJiis  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  comparing  the  two.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  express 
by  Fahrenheit's  scale  the  temperature  of  10  degrees  Centigrade,  the 
10  must  first  be  multiplied  by  9  and  the  product  divided  by  5, 
which  will  give  18 ;  to  this  must  then  be  added  the  32  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  which  are  not  reckoned  in  the  Centigrade,  and  the 
result  will  be  50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  10  degrees  Centigrade.  Kdaumur's  thermometer  is  little  used, 
except  in  Grermany. 

The  8Tin  never  sets  on  the  empire.  This  saying  was  not  at 
first  used  in  reference  to  England.  In  HowelFs  *  Familiar  Letters,' 
1623,  we  find  it  applied  to  Spain,  the  king  of  which  is  described 
as  'a  mighty  monarch;  he  hath  dominion  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  sun  shines  all  the  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  natural 
day  on  some  part  or  other  of  his  country,  for  part  of  the  anti- 
podes arc  subject  to  him.'  Quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller,  too,  speaking 
of  Drake  (*  Holy  State,'  edit.  1840,  p.  107),  says,  *  Though  a  poor 
private  man,  he  hereafter  undertook  to  avenge  himself  upon  so 
mighty  a  monarch,  who,  as  not  contented  that  the  sun  riseth  aad 
setteth  in  his  dominions,  may  seem  to  desire  to  make  all  his  own 
where  he  shineth.' 

Thicket  is  from  thick.  It  means  a  small  wood  or  coppice 
where  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  thickly  planted. 

Thief '  was  anciently  written  thieof,  and  so  appeareth  to  have 
been  of  two  syllables.  Thie  was  wont  to  be  taken  for  thrift,  so 
that  thie-ofis  he  that  taketh  of  or  from  a  man  his  thie — that  is,  his 
thrift  or  that  by  which  he  thriveth,  his  goods  or  commodities.' — 
Verategan,  Restitution^  d:c.,  p.  263. 

Thimble  was  originally  thumb-beU,  being  womoici  vVi^^^ss^i^J 
as  sailors  wear  theirs  now.  ThimVAoa  'wec^  'teacpwii  \i^  ^^"^jscsass^'i 


Thirteen  at  Sinner.   Tim  oimimon  sii 

Last  Supper  of  our  Lord  iuut  his  (iisci| 
present  and  Judas  was  among  tbeoi.  H 
the  first  of  a  party  of  thirteen  to  le 
lucky  one. 

Thii  and  That  Mr.  iirle,  in  his  '  Phi 
tion  to  the  rhetorical  nse  of  these  two  n 
the  word  thit  may  be  used  to  imply  ( 
caae  of  Home  Tooke,  who  speaks  of  '  Tl 
fustian  for  philosophy ' ;  whereas  lAtU  it 
To  support  this  view  he  quotes  a  spee 
which,  speaking  of  justice,  that  great  on 
rare,  that  noble,  that  imperial  virtue,' 

Thistle.  'The  thistle  is  the  embli 
national  motto  is  very  appropriate,  be 
lacasU  " — Xobody  shall  provoke  me  wit 

Those  sort  of  things.  This  inoorrec 
even  by  people  who  sbonld  know  bette 
would  be  better  English  and  quite  as  ex 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memozy  i 
origin  of  this  familiar  line  has  long  b( 
writer  in  '  Harper's  Bazaar,'  published 
originated  with  ICuthven  Jenkyos,  and  * 
*  Greenwich  Mi^zine  for  Marines '  in  1 
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And  still  shall  recollection  trace 

In  Fancy's  mirror,  ever  near. 
Each  smile,  each  tear ;  that  form,  that  faoe'- 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.' 

Thought.  The  action  of  tbe  mind  which  we  call  thought  is 
expressed  in  most  of  the  primitive  languages  by  words  signifying 
initmal  speech. 

Thraldom  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  thrall^  a  slave,  Shake- 
speare says : — 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  tkralL 

Thrashing.  When  a  father  threatens  to  give  his  son  a  goad 
thrashing,  he  is  unconsciously  alluding  to  the  threshing  of  com  by 
the  old-fashioned  flail,  in  which  repeated  blows  by  a  heavy  rod  are 
necessary  in  order  to  get  out  the  whole  of  the  grain. 

<  Three  Ooats '  at  Lincoln.  There  is  an  inn  at  Lincoln  now 
called  the  '  Black  Goats,'  which  was  formerly  known  as  the 
*  Three  Goats.*  The  house  was  originally  named  the  *  Three 
GowtSf*  from  the  three  drains,  or  gowts,  which  conducted  the 
waters  of  a  large  lake  which  formerly  existed  to  tbe  west 
of  the  city  into  the  river  Witham  near  the  spot  where  the  inn 
stands.  Gowt  is  still  used  as  a  name  for  the  sluices  which  allow 
land-water  to  flow  into  the  sea  at  low  tide,  but  which  are  closed 
as  the  tide  rises.  Worcester  derives  it  from  *  go -out.'  It  is  pro- 
bably allied  to  the  word  gutter.  A  stream  carrying  water  to  a 
mill  at  Bristol  is  caUed  the  Gowte. 

Three  K's.  The  late  Alderman  Sir  William  Curtis,  who  was  a 
very  illiterate  man,  but  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  instruc- 
tion, was  once  caUed  upon  at  a  public  dinner  to  propose  a  toast, 
when  he  gave  *  The  three  R's — ^reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic '  I 

Thrediold.  This  is  a  corruption  of  threshioold,  the  threshing 
wood  or  floor.  The  threshwold  of  a  bam  was  not  only  the  thresh- 
ing floor,  it  was  also  the  central  bay  into  which  the  horses  entered 
drawing  the  wain3  laden  with  corn.  From  this  the  name  was  first 
transferred  to  the  entrance,  bay,  passage,  or  hall  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  finally  to  the  first  step  trodden  upon  in  entering. 

Thrill  is  allied  to  driU^  and  means  to  pierce,  to  perforate; 
hence  'a  sensation  as  if  produced  by  the  action  of  boring  or 
piercing '  is  a  thrilling  sensation. 

Throwing  Slippers  at  Weddings.  Throwing  an  old  shoe  after 
a  person  was  an  ancient  manner  of  expressing  a  wish  for  good 
luck.  It  is  alluded  to  by  most  of  the  old  poets  and  dramatists, 
Ilaywood  has  :— 

|f ow  tbr  gopde  lucke  CMto  uv  o\3l  ibn^  i!Na  Tni^ 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have: — 

Cnptnin,  yaxa  shoeR  an  olJ,  pnj  put  'cm  olT, 
And  lal  ouo  fling  'cm  after  lu. 
And  in  an  old  play  called  'Tbe  Farson's  Wedding,'  printed  by 
Dodsley,  vol.  ix.,  p.  499,  we  have  : — 

Ay,  nilh  all  m^  licatt,  there's  an  ol4  shm  afttr  yoii. 

Thud.  This  eipressive  word  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in 
English  in  the  description  given  in  tbe  'Times'  newspaper  of  the 
pugilistic  fight  between  Heenan  and  Sayera. 

Tlianderer,  the.  This  tci-m,  so  often  now  used  to  designats 
the  '  TImcJt'  newspaper  itself,  waa  oiiginally  an  epithet  applied  to 
Captain  Eilward  Sterling,  one  of  tbe  rosst  powerful  writers  evar 
employed  on  that  piper.  Sterling's  connection  with  the  '  Timea' 
commenced  in  1812.  He  died  at  KnightsbiiJge,  September  ^  i 
Uil. 

Thursday.  'Of  the  weekly  day  which  was  dedicated  to  hia 
[Thor'a]  peculiar  service  we  yet  retain  the  name  of  Thursday,  Uw 
which  the  Danes  and  the  Swedians  do  yet  call  Thorsday ;  in  thfl 
Netherlands  it  is  called  Donders-dagk,  which  beingwritten  according 
toour  English  orthography  is  ?7i«Hi/er'j-i/ay,  whereby  it  may  appear 
that  they  anciently  therein  intended  the  day  of  the  god  of  thunder; 
and  in  Eome  of  our  old  Saxon  books  I  finde  it  to  have  been  written 
Tkunrea-deag.  So,  na  it  seemeth  that  the  name  of  Tkor  or  Thur 
waa  abreviftted  (eic)  of  Tlnmre,  which  we  now  write  Thunder.'— 
Verategan,  Eeatitulion,  i-c,  1655,  p.  62. 

Thwart,  fi-ora  athwart,  across.  To  thwart  a  person  id  to  plaoa 
an  obstacle  ' across '  bis  path.  'Crossed  in  love'  is  thwarted  in 
love.     Addison  has, '  By  fortune  erost.' 

Thyme  (the  herb).  So  named  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
tacrifitx,  because  from  its  sweet  smell  it  was  burnt  upon  the  altars 
to  diffuse  pleasant  odours. 

Tiara.  The  (mm  is  the  miti*  of  the  popes.  At  first  it  was  a 
round  tall  cap,  differing  from  the  double  mitre  of  a  bishop  in  being 
single.  The  first  gold  circlet  was  adopted  about  the  year  860 
by  Nicholas  I.  as  the  symbol  of  civil  power.  The  second  WM 
added  by  Coniface  about  1300,  and  the  thii-d  by  Ui'ban  V.  about 
1365. 

Tick.  Thia  ia  \js\ially  considei-ed  to  be  a  slang  word,  but  it 
has  a  good  claim  to  ^w  accounX*A  ABsa\ssi,  \ii.SBtt's  '  Blaokst^M,' 
chap.  XV.,  p.  468,  Chiet  J\iatii(»TA.Q\\.S&  tfeyKSiA.'a  ^-^t-'ff 
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a  man  send  his  servant  with  ready  money  to  buy  goods,  and  the 
servant  buy  upon  credit,  the  master  is  not  chargeable ;  but  if  the 
seinrant  usually  buy  for  the  master  upon  tick,  and  the  servant 
buy  some  things  without  the  master's  order,  yet  if  the  master  were 
trusted  by  the  trader  he  is  liable.' 

Tidy,  from  the  Swedish  tidig,  which  is  from  tide,  timely, 
denoting  done  in  good  time,  seasonably.  Everything  being  done 
in  good  time  will  be  well  done  and  well  arranged,  tidy. 

Tierce,  from  the  French  tierce,  a  third.  A  tierce  is  the  third 
part  of  a  pipe  of  oil  or  other  liquid. 

Tiffin.  This  is  the  Anglo-Indian  name  for  luncheon.  In 
the  North  of  England  a  tiff  is  a  draught  of  liquor,  and  tifflfig 
means  drinking  or  eating  out  of  due  season,  or  between  meal  times. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  tiffin,  lunchson. 

Tight  is  tied,  ti*d,  tight. — Tooke,  Diversions  o/Furlet/. 

Till.  Home  Tooke  thinks  this  is  a  word  compounded  of  to  and 
while.  There  is  some  probability  in  his  theory ;  the  people  of  the 
Northern  counties  invariably  use  while  instead  of  till  in  such 
sentences  as  'I'll  stay  while  night,'  'I  can't  come  while  Mon- 
day,' &c. ;  and  Shakespeare  himself  says  : — 

We  will  keep  oarself 
Till  sapper  time  alone  ;  irAiVe  thea  God  bless  you. 

Timbered.  Anciently  this  word  was  used  in  speaking  of  a 
man  in  the  sense  of  constituted  or  adapted.  Thus  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  speak  of  'a  goodly  timbered  fellow';  and  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  in  his  '  Short  History  of  William  I.'  ('  Collectanea 
Curiosa,'  Oxford,  1781,  vol.  i  p.  221),  says  that  the  Conqueror 
'  left  the  succession  ui)on  his  second  son,  not  because  he  YxLve  his 
name,  though  that  perhaps  might  be  some  motive,  but  because  he 
thought  him  the  best  timbered  to  support  it.' 

Timbrel.  The  timbrel  mentioned  in  Exodus  xv.  20,  Job  xxi.  1 2, 
Psalm  cL  4,  and  at  other  places  in  the  Scriptures,  was  a  musical 
instrument  something  like  the  modem  tambourine.  It  consisted 
of  a  brass  hoop  over  which  was  stretched  a  membranous  disc  of 
some  material  similar  to  parchment.  It  was  used  as  a  drum  in 
the  ancient  Hebrew  music. 

Time  and  Eternity.     Most  people  r^;ard  time  as  something 
entirely  distinct  from  eternity.     In  reality  it  is  not  so.     Eternity 
is  '  never  beginning,  never  ending,'  and  is  goin^  on.  rL<y<« «    '^xo^ 
therefore,  like  a  BmaSl  segment  oi  a  greaiXi  ^a^^^-a  ydlW^»  ^^-^^sa^ 
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of  eternity.     Time  is,  for  eacli  individu/il,  tJiat  portion  of  el 
which  he  is  permitted  to  spentl  upon  eiii'th. 

Time  immemorial.  By  English  law  tho  reign  of  BicUard  I 
is  fixed  &s  that  of '  time  imniemoriul.' 

'  Times '  Newspaper.  Tliis  great  newBpaper  was  started  in  tbo 
year  1785  ns  the  '  Daily  Univci-sal  Kegister,'  of  which  O'lO  numbers 
were  iaaued.  On  January  1,  I7S8,  the  additional  words  'and 
Times '  were  added,  but  the  numbeiing  it%s  continued,  the  firet 
issue  bearing  tho  imprint  D-ll.  It  was  printed  logographioally — 
that  ia,  all  the  more  frequently  oocmring  worils  were  cast  inKt«ad  of 
being  separately  made  up  of  single  letters  by  the  compositor.  At 
tliat  time  there  were  many  '  Bed^letter  l>uys,'  which  title  included 
all  the  saints'  days  recognised  by  the  Protestant  Church,  royal 
birthdays,  and  various  other  umiversaries.  The  dates  on  which 
these  occurred  were  piiuted  in  the  almanacs  in  rtd  ini,  and  the 
days  were  kept  as  holidays  at  the  Transfer  Office  at  the  Biink  of 
England  and  at  other  public  offices.  On  these  days  the  title  was 
printed  in  red  ink,  and  the  reason  of  the  day  being  a  red-letter 
day  was  specified.  Tlie  following  is  taken  from  the  '  UoivcRal 
Easter' for  Friday,  Aug.  11,  17BG  :  'Princess of  Brunswick  bom; 
Holiday  at  the  Bunk,  Excise  Offices,  and  the  Exchequer.'  In 
1803  the  circulation  was  1,000  per  diem.  The  first  double  number 
was  issued  January  19,  1829,  and  the  'Table  of  Contents'  first 
appeared  January  29,  1869.  The  original  '  City  Editor '  was  & 
manufacturer  and  bleacher  near  the  King's  Bench  Prison  in  the 
Borough.  He  gave  up  business  in  orfer  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  'City  articles,' and  eventually  became  a  partner  in  the  'Times' 
paper. 

Tin,  What  ni-e  called  by  most  people  '  tin '  kettles  and  '  tin' 
saucepans  are  made  of  sheet  iron  with  a  thin  veneering  or  plating 
of  tin.     Tho  adjective  should  properly  be  '  tinned.' 

Tinder-box.     The  earliest  known  mention  in  literature  of  tin- 
der for  obtaining  fire  is  in  Shakespeare  : — 
Strike  on  the  tinder,  lio ! 
Give  me  s  tajwr. 

Tinker  is  a  corruption  of  a  compound  Gaelic  word  teuie-eeanl, 
from  tcinc,  fire,  and  ceard,  smith  ;  the  won!  therefore  means  a  fire- 
smith,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  English  word  (in.  Ia 
Scotland  a  tinker  is  called  a  caird. 

Tint  is  a  double  abbreviation  of  tincture,  an  old  word  for 
colour  or  stain.    It  ■wna  fivst  contracted  into  tinct,  in  which  sh&f«     i 
it  is  found  in  SWike«peaw>,SaK«tt,*n4u^ra  QNi-srotars,  and  foiallf    j 
'nto  tint,  its  present  tiia^.  I 
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Tippler.  This  word  originally  meant  a  tavern  keeper  or 
tapster.  At  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1577,  five  persons 
were  appointed  *  tipplers  of  Lincoln  beer.'  *  No  other  tippler  or 
seller  of  ale  and  beer  shall  sell  or  draw  any  beer  brewed  out  of  the 
borough '  under  penalties.  At  Seaford,  Sussex,  a  tippler  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  bound  '  not  to  use  nor  permit  any  unlawfull 
games  during  the  said  tyme  of  his  tiplinge,* 

Tipstaff  4-  tipstaff  is  an  officer  who  attends  judges  at  court 
or  in  chambers,  and  is  so  called  from  the  staff  of  office  he  carries 
being  usually  iijiped  with  a  figure  of  the  regal  crown  in  gold  or 
sil  ver. — Bouvier, 

Titter.  Johnson  gives  '  from  the  sound'  as  the  origin  of  this 
word.  It,  however,  originally  meant  '  courtship,'  and  as,  in  the 
presence  of  their  seniors,  lovers  sitting  apart  are  apt  to  indulge 
in  simpering  and  suppressed  laughter,  the  name  '  tittering '  came 
in  time  to  be  applied  to  quiet  or  smothered  laughter  such  as  lovers 
indulge  in. — Bean  Iloare,  English  Hoots,  Dublin,  1856,  p.  29. 

Toad-eater.  '  This  slang  phrase  for  a  fawning,  obsequious 
sycophant  was  first  applied  to  a  gluttonous  parasite  famous  for  his 
indiscriminate  praise  of  all  viands  set  before  him.  To  test  his 
powers  of  stomach  and  complaisance  one  of  his  patrons  had  a 
toad  cooked  for  him,  which  he  both  ate  and  praised  in  his  usual 
way.' — Ogilvie.  Another  authority  says  it  is  '  a  metaphor  taken 
from  a  mountebank's  boy  eating  toads  in  order  to  show  his 
master's  skill  in  expelling  poison.' — Adventures  of  David  Simple^ 
1744. 

Toast.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  put  toasted  bread 
into  liquor  or  wine.     Pope  alludes  to  the  usage  in  the  lines : — 

Some  squire  perhaps  you  take  delight  to  rack. 
Whose  game  is  whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack. 

The  manner  in  which  the  word  came  to  signify  the  '  health,'  or 
other  matter  proposed  at  dinner-parties  to  be  honoured  by  being 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a  glass  of  wine,  is  thus  told  in 
No.  24  of  the  '  Tatler ' :  'It  happened  that  on  a  public  day  a  cele- 
brated beauty  of  those  times  [of  King  Charles  I.]  was  in  the 
Cross  Bath  [at  Bath],  and  one  of  the  cix>wd  of.  her  admirers  took 
a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the  fixir  one  stood  and  drank 
her  health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow, 
half  fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he  liked 
not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast  [making  an  allusion  to  the 
usage  of  the  times  of  drinking  with  a  toast  at  t\v^  \x:k\KATfiL  ^  "^^ 
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glass].  Hawasopposedinhisi-OBOlution  ;  jet  this  whim  gave  founda- 
tion to  the  present  honour  which  is  done  to  the  Indy  we  mt^ntion  in 
our  liqaor,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast.' 

Tobacco  WHS  first  brought  to  England  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, but  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  are  aiw 
mentioned  as  having  fimt  introduced  it. — Haydn.  Hnniboldt 
says  that  toluiixo  \s  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  the  pipe  through 
which  the  herl)  was  Gmokecl.  Columbus  gave  the  name  Tobago 
to  the  i&Iand  where,  to  his  astonishment,  be  Saw  the  natives 
smoking.  The  'Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons'  states 
that  on"  Wednesday,  April  16,  1621,  Sir  William  Stroud  moved 
that  he  "  would  hnve  tobacco  banished  wholly  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  it  may  not  be  brought  in  from  any  part  nor  used  amongst 
ua  " ;  and  Sir  Grey  Palmer  said  "  that  if  tobacco  be  not  banished 
it  will  overthrow  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  England,  for  now 
it  19  so  common  that  he  hath  seen  ploughmen  take  it  ivs  they  are 
at  plough."  ' 

Tocsin.  Thia  is  a  French  term  for  an  alarm -Ijell.  It  is  com- 
pounded of  the  Old  French  togner,  to  strike,  and  ging  (Latin 
»ig7ium,  0.  sisnal).  '  The  use  of  the  terrible  tocsin  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution  to  a-ssemblo  the  multitude  has  ren- 
dered the  word  almost  proverbial.' — Brand. 

Toddy.  Tliis  word  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  sweet  juica  of 
the  unoxpanded  flowcra  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  from  whicli  the 
ardent  spirit  named  tirrnck  is  distilled. 

Tofore  is  an  Old  English  word  signifying  before.  It  is  nsed 
by  sevei-al  of  the  old  poets.  Shakesi>3ai-o  has  two  examples  at  least 
of  ite  use,  e.g. ; — 


And  ail  tiifort  (bar  chicRuin  mustereii  been. —  Tatm,  i. 

NarcB  says  :  '  Some  editors  have  printed  it  'lofore,  as  if  it  was  u 

1  abbreviation  of  heretofore,  lint  this  is  not  proper.' 
Toil  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  (ifow,  to  till.     Tilling  tla 
grouDd  must,  wit\\  ftte  ^vvniS.twtt  implements  in  use  in  the  Au^ 
Saxon  times,  feo,ve\»en.  Wiiniwi^. 
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Tolling  Bells  for  the  Dead.  In  an  old  English  Homily  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  cited  by  Strutt  ('Manners  and  Customs/ 
vol.  iii.  p.  176),  is  the  following : — *  The  fourme  of  the  Trinitie 
was  founded  in  Manne,  that  was  Adam  our  forefadir,  of  earth  oon 
personne,  and  Eve  of  Adam  the  secunde  personne,  and  of  them 
both  was  the  third  persone.  At  the  death  of  a  manne  three  Bellis 
schulde  be  ronge,  as  his  knyll,  in  worscheppe  of  the  Trinetee,  and 
for  a  womanne,  who  was  the  secunde  personne  of  the  Trinetee,  two 
Bellis  schulde  be  rungen.'     See  Nine  tailors  make  a  man. 

Tomahawk  was  a  word  in  nse  by  most  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  North  America  to  designate  a  war  hatchet.  The  blade  was  of 
stone.  It  was  customary  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  buiying 
the  tomahawk  when  peace  was  made ;  hence  *  burying  the  hatdiet ' 
meant  peace  making.  The  word  had  different  forms  in  the  various 
tribes,  as  tomehagetif  turmuthegan,  tamoiJiecan^  kc. 

Tomb.  This  word  comes  from  a  Greek  phrase  denoting  a 
place  where  a  dead  body  has  been  burnt  and  a  mound  of  earth 
raised  to  cover  the  ashes.  The  Latin  word  tumulus  has  almost 
the  same  signification.  The  Jewish  tombs  were  generally  hollows 
hewn  out  of  the  face  of  a  rock. 

Tomboy.  Johnson  derives  this  word  from  Tom,  diminutive  of 
Thomas,  and  boy,  but  Verst^an  says  it  is  from  turr^re,  a  tumbler, 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tumhe,  to  dance.  A  tumhere^  he  says,  is  '  a 
wench  that  skippeth  like  a  boy.* 

Tom  Tiddler's  Ground.  This  is  a  contraction  of  Tom  the 
Idler's  ground,  thus — Tom  Vidler^a  ground.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
pression in  Hei'tfoi'dshire  for  the  garden  of  a  sluggard  or  person 
too  idle  to  pull  up  the  weeds. 

Tonsure.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  crown  or  space  on  the 
top  of  the  head  kept  shaven  by  persons  in  holy  orders,  or  belonging 
to  religious  bodies  in  the  Ilomish  and  other  Churches.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  crown  of  thorns  worn  by  Christ.  Tonsure 
was  first  rendered  obligatory  by  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633.     As  a  priest  advances  in  rank  the  tonsure  is  larger. 

Tooley  Street.  The  name  of  this  street  is  a  corruption  of 
'  St.  Olave  Street,*  from  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Olave  which 
stands  at  its  western  end.  The  name  has  undergone  several  tran- 
sitions. In  an  advertisement,  quoted  in  'Ellis's  Letters'  (2nd 
Series,  vol.  iv.),  the  founder  of  Garraway's  Coffee-house  an- 
nounces  that  '  Nicholas  Brook,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Frying  Pan  " 
in  St.  Tvlie^a  Street,  is  the  only  known  man  for  making  of 
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\  in  Ci-omwoU's 

Toatli  and  nail.  Tliix  cild  phrase,  meaoiDg,  of  cnui^e,  biting 
and  «;rat«liinj(,  Ls  found  in  Siiacklock'a  '  Hatchet  of  Here^isa,' 
Antwerp,  1565.     It  is  spelt  'tollieaiid  nayle' 

'  Too  wiae  to  err,  too  gfood  to  be  nnkind.'  The  Rev.  John 
East,  of  St.  Michael's  Cliurch,  Bath,  is  credited  witli  the  sutbor- 
ship  of  this  line.  He  may  have  nsed  the  words  ns  part  of  a 
hymn,  bub  they  were  taken  from  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Adam  Clurke  on 
the  text  Gal.  iv.  1-7,  which  the  Doctor  treated  under  these  three 
hoada  ; —  L 

Ir^l.  Oi^di..  loo  wiK  torn.  ■ 

2i»I.  IIv  19  too  holv  to  do  vmaf.  ■ 

3rd.  lie  is  too  groJ  to  l)«  ankiiid.  ^M 

Top.  'To  sleep  like  a  top'  is  the  English  rendering  of  a 
French  phraee  meaning  to  nleep  like  a  taupe,  the  word  *  laope' 
meaning  a  dormouse,  Tbo  Italinna  have  a  proverb  of  exaotlv  ihe 
Bamo  form  mid  meaniiifr,  '  E-jli  duniie  come  iiit  inpo  ' ;  topo  bfijig 
the  Italian  word  for  dormouse. 

To  pay  the  shot,  i.e.  to  pay  a  proper  share  of  a  joint  cxpeoaa 
The  word  shot  in  this  phraf>e  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  »eol, 
Anglo-Saxon  ae«an^  a  |>art  or  portion.  The  word  seat  as  a  legil 
term  is  still  foimd  in  the  phrase  '  pay  tcot  and  lot.'  It  was  first 
corrupted  into  sdiotte,  in  which  shape  it  is  used  by  £en  JonaoD 
exactly  in  the  modem  seuse  in  the  lino  '  Let  each  pay  bis  schotte.' 

Topbet  An  unclean  p1i\ce  or  pit  near  Jerusalem  into  wbidi 
the  Jews  cast  the  bodies  of  beasts,  or  of  men  to  whom  borial  wm 
refused.  A  fire  was  kept  burning  to  consume  them.  Hence 
metaphorically  hell. 

Topple  mc.ins  to  full  lop  foremost  or  downwards — '  Castki 
topple  on  their  warder's  heiids.' — Shahexpeare. 

Top  Sawyer.  In  a  sawing  pit  the  one  wlio  is  underneath  the 
log  is  not  necessarily  a  skilled  workman,  but  the  top  sawyer — ^the 
one  who  guides  till' S.1W  and  superintends  the  work — must  be  ewe  of 
oxjicricnce  and  knowledge ;  hence  one  who  directs  or  takes  tba 
lead  in  any  entcriirisc  or  work  is  metaphorically  a  '  top  sawyer.' 

Topsy-tnTvy.  Many  (nies.ses  have  lieen  made  as  to  the  origin 
and  proj>er  form  of  this  proverbiiJ  es^pression.  The  foUowii^ is 
at  least  a  very  old  form.  It  is  from  Spenser's  '  Fanrie  Qoeene' 
(b.  V.  c  viii.  s.  xliil ; — 

X(  \»a\  tticy  \i»i:*  K^tTftac^TiVi  gnuA, 
Quw  Vj^sil*  VirsN . 
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Vervet  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  verb  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
[>eTon8hire.  To  Urv&e  is  to  struggle  and  tumble  to  get  free. 
PSerhaps  topsy-turvy  may  originally  have  meant  top  side  in  a 
^rvee  or  struggle.  It  is,  however,  generally  thought  to  be  derived 
jpom  *  top-side,  t'other  way.' 

Tor,  applied  to  pointed  rocks  or  hills  in  Cornwall  and  other 
Stfts  of  England,  is  fix>m  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  root  as  the  word 

To  rights.  Bight  away.  Bight  off.  In  America  all  these  ex* 
pvessions  mean  directly,  e.g.  '  I  said  I  had  never  heard  it,  so  she 
kMg»n  to  rights  and  told  me  the  whole  thing.' — Story  of  the  Sleigh 
Ride,  'Uncle  John,'  said  Nina,  'I  want  you  to  get  the  carriage 
mt  for  me  right  away,* — Mra.  Stowe,  Dred.  *  1  feel  wonderfully 
MDsamed  about  that  pain  in  your  chest,'  said  the  widow  to  Mr. 
Crane.  '  It  ought  to  be  attended  to  right  off,  Mr.  Crane,  right 
1^; — Widow  Bedoti  Papers, 

Torpedo.  In  the  'Bath  Chronicle,'  September  10,  1807,  was 
the  foUowing  note  : — '  A  Mr.  Fulton  has  proposed  to  the  American 
Gkyvemment  a  plan  to  destroy  the  British  navy.  It  is  to  be 
sfibcted  by  an  apparatus  called  a  torpedo,  filled  with  combustibles, 
plnoed  under  the  bottom  of  the  ships,  and  when  exploded  to  blow 
khem  into  the  air.' 

Tortoise  (pronounced  tortus).  The  origin  of  this  word  cannot  be 
knoed  to  any  definite  root.  In  Eden's  translation  of  Oviedo's 
'Natural  History  of  the  Indies,'  1555,  the  earliest  known  use  of 
the  word  occurs  as  'tortoyses  (which  are  certain  shell  fishes).' 
What  is  called  '  tortoiseshell '  is  the  shell  of  the  edible  sea  turtle. 

Tory.  Mr.  George  Olaus  Borrow,  in  a  very  interesting  paper 
oontribnted  to  the  '  Norfolk  Chronicle'  in  the  year  1832,  says  that 
the  word  Tory  *  may  be  traced  to  the  Irish  adherents  of  Charles  II. 
during  the  Cromwellian  era.  The  Gaelic  words  Tar  a  Pi, 
pronounoed  Tory,  and  meaning  "  Come,  O  King,"  having  been  so 
oonatantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  Eoyalists  as  to  have  become  a 
bj-word  to  designate  them.' 

Tot  of  Spirits.  No  derivation  of  this  phrase  is  given  by  the 
dictionary-makers.  A  writer  in  '  Notes  and  Queries '  is  respon- 
nble  for  the  following : — When  Haydn,  the  composer,  was  in 
England,  he  was  flattered  and  overwhelmed  with  tne  number  of 
his  visitors,  and  longed  for  the  quiet  of  his  German  evenings,  un- 
disturbed except  by  the  occasional  lifting  of  his  glass  to  his  lips. 
At  his  most  brilliant  soirees  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stealthily 
retiring  now  and  then  to  his  own  room  to  moisten  his  lips.    If  he 
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n*4  anj  one  un  tts  wxv  vbo  wibliod  to  dct»in  bim,  L«  wmid  ajr, 
'Excuse  me,  IbarvAleit' [a  thougbt],  tapping  liis  forebeod in  n m^ 
gi-iitive  VAjr.  After  a  whilt'  Lis  eecret  was  disco vei-ed,  and  the  M 
became  proverlHal. 

Toucher.  '  A  s  near  aa  a  toucher '  is  a  ooot  plinue  sigmij  ing  s 
narrow  escape.  It  is  derived  from  rd  expre»aoQ  in  nse  lunongst 
LoodoQ  eib-drivem.  A  '  t<iucher '  is  when  the  wheels  of  ft  cah 
coiQO  in  slight  oiiutoct  witli  anoDter  vehicle  without  actual 
duniage,     '  Touch  and  go '  i^  from  the  smoo  source. 

Tonching  fbr  the  King'i  Evil  The  onco  popular  superstition 
that  the  touch  of  ft  king  or  reigning  qneeii  would  core  the  Aieetit:  , 
known  as  the  evil  may  be  to  a  certain  exteut  expl.-musl  by  Ihf 
circumstance  that  fi-om  the  time  of  Ileniy  VIII,  it  waa  uaiUl  to 
prceeot  to  eiery  perecm  '  touched '  a  piece  of  gold  from  the  Eoyal 
Privy  Puree,  Banington  ('  Observationa'on  the  Statutesi'  p.  lOTi 
mentions  the  cni'c  of  an  old  man,  whom  he  was  esnminine  ri,- i 
witnoRs,  «lio  sfntol  tbnt  ivlicn  (.'uccn  Anne  was  nt  Oxford  th- 
'  touched '  him  fur  the  evil.  Bnn-ington  asked  him  if  he  was  realij 
enred,  ii]ion  which  the  oh!  man  smilingly  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  ho  ever  had  the  e\il,  but  his  jiarents  were  poor,  and  ' hai 
no  objection  to  the  bit  of  gold.' 

Toot  ensemble,  a  French  phmse  menning  the  whole  taka 
together.  The  Eiigliali  pliniEo  '  the  general  effect '  expresses  nearif 
the  same  mc.iiiing. 

Towel  ia  tin'  Frmidi  fui((ii7/c,  which  Landais  says  is  a  CO 
tionof  ^((7/",  liui'U,  duth. 

Tower  of  London.  The  Towor  was  established  by  Willinml. 
mill  wiiH  c.-inipli'tiHl  by  William  Hufui,  who  siii-rotmded  it  wi4 
the  iiioiit.  The  following  is  a  veiy  old  account  of  its  foundiUioc! 
■The  Tower  of  London  was  buiklcd  by  Eelinus,  of  whose  utae 
the  haven  tliercliy  [BillingSKate]  contioucth  the  menioryo  to  Gba 
(liyo  i  hilt  Lydgttto  the  monk  nseribethe  it  to  Julius  OiesiM-.  Ho*- 
eoorer  that  b.-',  true  it  ia  that  William  tho  liedd  wallet)  it  rww' 
About  what  tynie  he  laycd  the  foundation  of  "Westminster  H«Ue.'- 
T.nmhan}.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  Constable  of  'At 
Tower,  had  the  mait  dried  and  laid  out  as  gardens,  but  the  pta 
son  still  jiossess  the  power  of  filling  it  with  water  if  occasion  eiioaW 
lYijuiiv, 

To  wit.     ThU  ancient  phriii^,  wliich  has  not  even  no* 
apjwiuxsl  from  li\"A-booka  ami  iiractiee,  is  from  (he  Anglo.fi^iA 
^nAiN,  to  kiwvf. 
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Town,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ttiney  a  hedge  or  fence. 
Verstegan  says,  'Our  ancestors  in  time  of  war,  to  defend  them- 
selves from  being  spoyled,  would  cast  a  ditch  and  make  a  strong 
hedge  about  their  houses,  and  the  houses  so  environed  about  with 
iunt%  or  hedges  got  the  name  of  tunes  annexed  unto  them.  As  CoU- 
turif  now  Cotton,  for  that  his  cote  or  house  was  fenced  or  tuned 
about ;  Northrturij  now  Norton,  in  regard  to  the  opposite  situation 
from  SoutJirtun,  now  Sutton.  Moreover,  when  necessity,  by  reason 
of  wars  and  ti-oubles,  caused  whole  tharpes  to  be  with  such  tunes 
environed  about,  those  enclosed  places  did  thereby  take  the  name 
of  tunes y  afterwards  pronounced  toioneSf  and  so  gave  cause  that 
all  stecIeSf  now  "cities,"  all  tJwrps,  now  "villages,"  all  burghs, 
now  "burrows,"  and  all  places  else  that  contained  but  some 
number  of  tenements  in  a  neerness  together,  got  the  name  of 
ToumeSf  as  vulgarly  we  yet,  unto  this  day,  call  them.' — Restitutum^ 
edit.  1655,  p.  232. 

Toy.  This  word  is  used  in  Birmingham  in  a  singular  sense. 
It  is  applied  to  articles  of  utility  made  of  steel.  Purse  mounts, 
small  rings  for  keys,  sword-hilts,  purses,  Ac,  and  other  small 
ornamental  steel  goods  are  called  '  light  steel  toys.'  Champagne- 
nippers,  sugar-cutters,  nut-crackers,  and  similar  articles  are  c^led 
'Jheavy  steel  toys.'  Burke,  as  will  be  remembered,  called  Bir- 
mingham *  the  toyshop  of  Europe.'  The  word  *  toy '  formerly 
meant  a  droll  story  or  an  odd  fancy.  Latimer,  in  1550,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  king,  in  introducing  the  legend  of 
Tenterden  steeple  and  the  Groodwin  Sands,  says :  *  And  here,  by 
the  way,  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy,* 

Tozer.  The  *  Chi-onicles  of  Carlingford,'  that  charming  eocposS 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  dissent  of  half  a  century  ago,  has  no  more 
life-like  portrait  than  that  of  Mr. Tozer  the  deacon.  The  name  was 
not  altogether  a  fictitious  one.  When  Joanna  Sonthcott  in  the 
early  j^art  of  this  century  quarrelled  with  her  chief  disciple, 
Carpenter,  she  removed  from  Newington  to  Duke  Street,  Lambeth, 
where  another  enthusiast,  a  Mr.  Tozer,  built  a  chapel  in  which 
he  preached  the  delusive  stupidities  which  his  patroness  pro- 
mulgated. 

Tradesman,  Trader.  Johnson  says  a  merchant  is  a  trader,  but 
not  a  tradesman. 

Tradesmen's  Signs.     The  origin  of  incongruous  signs  such  as 
'  Bell  and  Candlestick,'  '  Angel  and  Cucumber,'  ^icOimay  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  following  passage  from  the  '  SM|Mpli^K<^  'l^^ 
*  It  is  usual  for  a  young  trs^esman,  at  Yjaa  teiti  v""^^    ^**«i  "^^^^ 


to  his  own  aign  that  of  the  master  whom  lie  has  served,  as  the 

huab,-Li]d  after  maiTiage  gives  pla.ce  to  his  mistress's  ai-ms  in  his 

Tragedy.  The  liteml  meitaing  of  this  word  is  '  the  song  of  the 
goat.'  Some  suppose  that  ihe  name  was  givea  because  the  Greek 
actors  were  dressed  in  goat-skins  to  resemble  satjrra ;  others  that  a 
goat  was  the  prize  for  which  the  actora  com])eted.  The  fact 
remains ;  the  origin  is  lost. 

TrammeL  Trammels  were  aociont  coutrivances  for  t^ncliing 
Loraes  to  '  amble,'  that  is,  to  move  the  legs  ou  one  side  together, 
instead  of  aJterDntiujr  their  motion  with  the  legs  on  the  other  side. 
In  G.  Markham's  '  Way  to  Wealth,'  p.  48,  is  a  description  of  the 
method  of  using  trammels,  which  says  that,  after  having  provided 
strong  pieces  of  web  and  proper  straps  and  buckles,  you  are  to 
fasten  them  '  one  to  his  neer  fore-leg  and  his  neer  hinder-teg,  the 
other  to  his  fane  fiire-log  and  big  fanti  hindT-lrg,  n'hich  is  call'd 
among  horse-men  trameling.'  The  hoi-se  is  then  to  be  put  to  pas- 
ture for  a  time,  and  driven  about  occasionally,  till  '  you  can  see 
him  amble  swiftly  and  truly;  then  you  shall  take  him  back,  and 
ride  him.  with  the  same  trammels  at  least  three  or  foure  times  a 
daye,  till  you  find  that  ho  is  so  perfect  that  no  way  can  be  so 
rough  or  uneven  as  to  compel  him  to  alter  his  stroke  or  to  go 
unnimbly.' 

Tramway.  This  is  usually  thought  to  he  derived  from  the  name 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Qtitram,  who,  it  is  stated,  first  made  them  in 
1800.  This  is  a  mistake;  the  word  was  in  use  long  l>efore  his 
time.  A  '  tram '  was  a  coal  waggon  or  cart  for  carrying  coal  by 
the  common  i-oada  from  tho  pits  to  the  ship.  When  woo<len  rails 
were  used  for  coal  wapfjons  or  tmms  to  run  upon  they  took  their 
names  from  the  veliicles.  In  1794  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  for  making  'an  ii-on  dram-road,  lram-roa<i,  or  railway 
between  Cardiff  and  Mei-thyr  Tidvill.'  This  was  six  years  before 
Mr.  Outram  was  heard  of. 

TrauBpire  means  litendly  to  breatlie  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  The  modem  use  of  the  woi-d  in  the  sense  of  to  happen, 
to  occur,  to  become  known,  Ac,  is  greatly  censured  by  accuiate 
scholars,  e.g. :  'Our  newspaper  writers  tidk  of  a  business  or  aa 
event  "transpiring"  when  all  they  mean  is  that  the  business  was 
transacted  or  the  eient  happened.' — l'rofi:ssor  Maiden. 

Trash.  T\i\a  ^ovd  ovio;inalIy  meant  fine  hrushwood,  such  m 
the  clippings  ot  treea  mA  Wi^ca  Viti  fcis-  Vii  Vfe  >ised  as  firewood. 
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It  was  common  to  fill  the  middles  of  faggots  with  this  fine  stuff  to 
swell  the  bulk.  Evelyn,  in  his  '  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,'  speaks 
of  Hhe  abuse  too  much  practised  of  filling  the  middle  part  [of 
faggots]  with  trash  and  short  sticks.'  The  word  now  means  any- 
thing inferior  or  worthless. 

Travail,  labour,  sorrow.  This  is  purely  Celtic  in  its  origin. 
The  Welsh  irafael  (tra,  exceeding,  sjid/ael,  work  or  labour)  is 
conclusive  on  iids  point. 

Treachery.   This  word  is  derived  from  an  old  Norman-English 
noun,  treacheTf  a  traitor.     It  was  sometimes  spelt  treachouVf  and 
occasionally  treachetour,     Shakespeare  uses  it  in  *  Lear '  :^ 
Fools  by  heavenly  compuIsioQ  ;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treachen. — Act  i.  sc  2. 

Spenser  spells  it  treachour  in  the  following  line  from  the  '  Faerie 
Quecne ' : — 

No  knight  but  treachour,  fall  of  false  despight. — L.  iv.  41. 

But  he  uses  another  form  in  VI.  viiL  7  : — 

Abide,  ye  caytive  treachetourt  untrcw. 

Treacle.  This  word  literally  means  an  antidote  against  poison 
or  venom.  'Venice  treacle  was  a  common  name  for  a  supposed 
antidote  to  all  poisons.' — Trench,  *  A  most  strong  treacle  against 
these  venomous  heresies.' — Sir  T,  More.  A  curious  example  of 
Old  English  occurs  in  a  black-letter  Bible  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  where  the  verse  Jeremiah  viii.  22  stands  thus :  '  Is  there  no 
triacle  at  Gilead  1  Is  there  no  Phisition  there  f  In  mRlHng  loaf 
sugar,  the  material  when  boiled  is  placed  in  moulds  of  the  shape 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  with  the  points  downwards,  near  which  are  a 
number  of  small  holes,  through  which  the  uncrystallisable  portion 
trickles.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  word  treacle  as 
applied  to  the  syrup  of  sugar. 

Treadmills  were  anciently  need  by  the  Chinese  to  raise  water 
from  their  rivers  for  the  irrigation  of  their  rice-fields.  They  were 
adapted  to  prison  use  by  the  late  Sir  William  Cubitt.  The  first 
was  erected  at  Brixton  Gaol  in  1817. 

Tree.  *  The  tree  differs  from  the  shrub  in  having  its  lowest 
branches  at  a  greater  height  from  the  ground.  The  branches  of  a 
shrub  proceed  directly  from  the  ground  without  a  supporting 
stem.' — Lindlej/. 

Trenchers.  Trenchers  were  criginally  slices  of  bread  (iran- 
chiors)  upon  which  the  flesh-meat  was  served.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded  by  woodw   Splatters'    eunilar   to   the  modem  'bceaiL 
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plattci-s';  and  these  were  constantly  nsod  befor*  tlie  introduction.! 
of  metjiilic  or  eartlienware  jilatea.    It  appears  to  have  heca  unusual  W 
to  chaujre  these  tifiichors,  Init  tO'  cut  of  varioiiB  Jishee  from  oao.    , 
Bishop  Hall  saystiiat  uobleuicn'scbaplaina  hud  to  stipulate '  uover 
to  change  their  trenchev  twice."     Decker  tells  us  that  in  those 
days  '  The  Venetian  carved  not  liia  meat  with  a  ailv-er  pitch-fork, 
neither  did  the  nweot-toothcd  Engliahamn  shift  a  dozen  of  tron- 
chent  at  one  meal.'— 6'ur»  Ilaiid  Book,  ch.  i.     Trenchers  are  now 
used  by  cooka  for  chopping  suet  upon.     '  A  good  ti'cnchermau '  IB 
Btill  a  BjTionym  for  a  heavy  feeder. 

Tresses.  A  woman's  '  ti-cssea  '  ai-e  comjioscd  of  tf'iti  loi'ks  or 
poptiocs  of  her  hnir  braided  togother.  When  they  are  60  bmideS' 
tliey  form  a  'tress.'  The  woiJ  ia  derived  fram  a  Greek  word! 
implying  threefold. 

Tria  jnnota  in  imia.  A  Latin  phrase  meaning  three  join«>d 
one.  It  Ls  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Bntli,  and  was  probabljr 
at  tlie  fii-st  in;.titutioii  of  the  Order  ndopteil  in  nlhision  to  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  It  is  now  thought  to  dgnify  the  three  classes 
of  those  admitted  into  the  Older,  or  perhaps  to  the  three  crowns 
which  are  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Order. 

Tricolour.  The  National  Assembly  of  France,  on  July  13, 
1789,  decided  that '  the  cockade  should  be  of  the  colotire  of  Uie 
city  [of  Paris],  blue  and  red,'  but,  as  these  were  already  the  colours 
of  the  hou.so  of  Orleans,  white,  the  old  colour  of  France,  was 
added  on  the  proposal  of  M.  dc  Lafayette. 

Trifle.     This  is  doubtless  another  form  of  the  word  trivial. 

Trinidad  was  so  named  by  Coiumbus  from  the  fact  that  when 
first  seen  from  shipboard  throe  luountain  peaks  upon  the  island 
were  thought  to  bo  as  many  separate  islands,  hut  when  he  found 
only  one  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  which  it  still  bears. 

Trinity.  '  Tlieophilns,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  HonrLshcd  in 
&.a  second  century,  was  the  fii-st  who  used  the  word  trinity.'— 
Sat/dn. 

Trinity  Honse.  This  celebrated  Guild  or  Corporation,  which 
is  80  great  a  safe;;unrd  to  navigation,  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Spert,  who  was  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
commander  of  the  great  war  ship  the  Harry  Grdce  de  Ditu.  The 
charter,  which  is  dated  March  20,  l.'>39,  designates  the  Guild  as 
'  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild,  or  Fraternity, 
or  Brotherhood,  of  tV^  ^wl  OV^innMa  and  Undindable  TVini^, 
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and  of  St.  Clement  in  the  Parish  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  the  county 
of  Kent; 

Trite.     The  literal  meaning  of  this  word  is  thi-eadbaro. 

Trivet.     This  word  is  a  conniption  of  trifect — tin,  three,  and 
feet.    The  name  expresses  exactly  the  form  of  the  instrument  so 
well  known  in  connection  with  Sunday  dinners  of  baked  legs  of 
mutton,  Yorkshire  puddings,  and  potatoes. 

Triyial,  from  the  Latin  trivialis,  trivium,  a  place  where  three 
roads  meet.  *  Trivial  is  a  word  bori-owed  from  the  life.  Mark  three 
or  four  persons  standing  idly  at  the  point  where  one  street  bisects 
at  right  angles  another,  and  discussing  there  the  worthless  gossip, 
the  idle  nothings  of  the  day ;  there  you  have  the  living  explana- 
tion of  the  words  trivialy  trivialities,  such  as  no  explanation  which 
did  not  thus  root  itself  in  the  etymology  would  ever  give  you,  or 
enable  you  to  give  to  others.  For  there  you  have  the  trea  [three], 
the  vice  [ways],  the  trivium  ;  and  trivialities  properly  means  such 
talk  as  is  holden  by  those  idle  loitei*ers  that  gather  at  these  meet- 
ings of  three  roads.' — Trench, 

Trombone,  from  the  Italian  tromhoiia,  a  large  trumpet.  See 
Sackbut. 

Trough.  In  Surrey  and  other  Southern  coimties  this  word  is 
pronounced  as  though  si^elt  troio  ;  a  little  further  north  we  get  the 
correct  pronunciation,  troff-,  whilst  in  the  Midlands  it  is  always 
called  tniff.  How  is  a  foreigner  to  learn  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  English  language  ? 

Trousers.  This  wonl  seems  to  bo  derived  from  the  French 
word  trousse,  which  signifies  to  tie  or  lace  up  tightly.  It  was 
first  used  in  England  in  the  form  tniss.  We  still  truss  a  fowl  for 
cooking,  and  we  tie  bay  and  pack  drapeiy  in  trtisscs.  One  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  its  use  in  connection  with  troiisers  is  found  in 
Wiseman's  *  Surgery,'  quoted  by  Johnson  : — *  The  unsightliness 
and  pain  in  the  leg  may  be  helped  by  wearing  a  laced  stocking ;  a 
laced  trotcse  will  do  as  much  for  the  thigh.'  Spenser,  in  his  work 
on  Ireland,  says,  *  The  leather-quilted  jack  serves  ...  to  cover  his 
trouse  on  horse-back.'  In  Bulwer's  'Pedigree  of  the  English 
Gallant,'  it  is  said  of  the  Irish,  *  Their  trowses,  commonly  spelt 
trosaers,  were  long  pantaloons  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape.'  The 
ancient  trowses  were  probably  long  gaiters  reaching  to  the  thigh, 
worn  separately  on  each  leg,  and  kept  in  position  by  being 
fastened  by  a  strap  to  the  girdle.  They  were  used  when  riding  on 
horseback.    Shakespeare  (*  Henry  V.'  act  iii.  ac,  7^  baa/  X^Ni.^^5^^ 
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Uko  a  kemo  of  Irclancl,  your  FrencU  lioso  off,  and  ta  your  tlrnit 
[tliat  is,  tight,  narrow]  trosscra.'  Troiisera  Crat  Iwgan  xo  lie  wore 
about  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  centiuy.  They  were  much 
ridiculed  at  first,  luid  it  was  hardly  considered  respectable  to  b» 
seen  in  them.  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacome,  in  &  very  interating 
article  on  tbie  BuLject  in '  Notes  and  Queries,'  NoTcmber  22, 1879, 
Bays,  '  I  remember  a  clerical  friend  from  a  distance  happened  to 
call  on  me  just  when  a  fmiemi  was  announced;  being  busily  on- 
gaged  with  a  clothing  club,  I  requested  him  to  take  it,  bat  ke  de- 
clined because  he  had  trovtert  on.'  When  KEra.  Siddons  performed 
Imogen  in  the  }'ear  1S02,  her  male  drees  was  *  eiutetly  the  strai^ 
or  frock  coat  and  trotisert  of  onr  modern  beaux.'  '  In  OctoUc 
1812,  orders  were  made  by  Trinity  and  St.  John's  College 
students  appearing  in  hall  or  chnpel  in  pantaloons  or  Iroi 
should  be  considemi  as  absent' — Coojmr't  Amtnla  of  Can^ridgti- 
There  ia  considerable  discrepancy  as  to  the  date  vbeu  troDsoi' 
were  first  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  dress  of  Bn'tish  infimtrr. 
Colonel  Cailoll,  in  Lis  '  Narmtivo  of  the  Campaigns  of  tlm  LISth 
Kegiment,'  says  that  the  men  of  that  regiment,  when  despatched  on 
the  Walcheren  expedition,  were  '  clothed  in  grey  trowsers  made 
loose,  and  half-boots.'  When  tho  regiments  returned,  'iho 
trowsers  woi-e  nearly  us  good  as  when  we  started,'  and  '  trcwaera 
aa  first  worn  by  the  28th  Regiment  wera  adopted  throughout  the 
anny  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  soldier.'  Two  other  statements 
follow.  Tbe  first  appears  to  refer  only  to  a  particular  ehape  of 
the  trousers  used  by  the  men  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  date  1823  in  the  second  is  probably  a  mistake  for  1813,  but 
the  compiler  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  which  is  correct.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  both  years. 

'  Senior,'  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  December  27, 1S70,  says  that 
'  trowsers  were  at  first  called  Wellington  trowsers,  because  tho 
Duke  introduced  them  during  the  Peninsular  War,  making  tlie 
pantaloon  loose  from  the  leg  downwards,  with  an  o|>ening  at  tbe 
sides  as  high  as  the  calf  of  the  I(g,  which  was  cleverly  closed  over 
the  short  boot  (tbe  Wellington  boot)  by  a  series  of  silk  cord 
loops,  so  that  the  boot  might  be  the  moi-e  easily  taken  off  in  the 
case  of  a  wound,'  '  Up  to  1823  the  British  soldiers  as  a  rule  wors 
breeches,  leggings,  or  gait«rs,  and  low  shoes.  On  June  18,  1823, 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  Commonderdn-Chicf,  announced  by  a 
General  Order  that  "  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of 
tho  discontinnance  of  breeches,  leggings,  and  shoes  as  part  of  the 
clothing  of  the  in&iitty  soldiers;  and  of  blue-grey  cloth  trousers 
and  balf-boota  being  a\:Jx&W\iQi" ' 
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The  word  '  trousers '  is  never  used  in  America.  The  garments 
so  called  in  England  are  known  ns  '  panU  *  in  the  United  States, 
the  word  being  a  contraction  of  parUaloona^  the  old  English  name 
for  a  tight-fitting  garment  reaching  to  the  ankle,  worn  by  gentle- 
men about  1810  to  1820,  with  Hessian  boots.  See  Saks 
Culottes. 

TronsseaiL  A  French  word  literally  signifying  a  bundle.  It 
is  used  in  England  to  signify  the  outfit  of  a  lady  on  her  marriage, 
including  her  wardrobe,  her  jewellery,  her  ornaments,  her  toilet 
requisites,  <S^c. 

Troy  Weight  was  so  named  from  its  having  been  first  adopted 
at  Troyes  in  France. 

True  Blue.  This  phrase  originated  in  1802  as  the  name  of  a 
dye  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Scott,  who  made  a  fortune  by  it,  and  was 
afterwards  known  as  '  True  Blue  Scott.'  He  buUt  the  original 
Adelpbi  Theatre. 

Truro.  The  Bishop  of  this  newly-creatod  diocese  signs 
*  E.  W.  Ti-uron.' 

Truss.  A  truss  of  stmw  is  36  lbs. ;  a  truss  of  old  hay  is  56 
Iba,  of  new  60  lbs. 

Truth,  fi*om  the  Anglo-Sixon  troth,  Tooke  says  tliat  truth 
is  '  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  trow^  and  was  for- 
merly written  troweth^  troicth,  trouthy  troth,  meaning  that  which 
one  troiceth  or  believeth.'  Other  authorities  dispute  this  etymon, 
and  attribute  it  to  the  Sanscrit  dhru,  to  be  established,  from 
which  it  is  contended  the  German  got  traif  faithful,  true.  Truth, 
it  is  argued,  is  not  what  is  believed^  but  what  is  fixed  or  immu- 
table. 

Tuition  means  defence,  protection,  or  guardianship.  Bishop 
Hall  says:  'Proofe  of  an  omnipotent  tuition,  whether  against 
foreign  powers  or  secret  conspiracies.'  Br.  Trench,  speaking  of 
this  meaning  of  the  word,  says,  '  One  defends  another  most  efiectu- 
ally  who  imparts  to  him  those  principles  and  that  knowledge 
whereby  he  shall  be  able  to  defend  himself;  and  therefore  our 
modem  use  of  tuition  is  a  deeper  one  than  the  earlier,  which  made 
it  to  mean  external  rather  than  this  internal  protection.' 

Tulip.  The  tulip  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  where  it  grows 
wild.    It  is  pot  clear  who  brought  it  first  to  'Weie^«c^'&«t^s^^ 


Gesncr  ('  Gii-meii  Epbtolii  Medicifloles ')  tolls  us  that  lie  saw  tlia 
fir^t  in  the  beginning  of  1559  in  tlie  giirdea  of  JoLd  llcnry 
llcrwark  at  Augsburg.  Sewn  after  this  they  became  i>retty 
common  in  the  gardcna  of  floriala.  About  dghty  yeai-s  afterwurila, 
1634  to  1637,  arose  in  Hollund  the  frantic  pioco  of  folly  known 
B3  the  J'tilipoiiiama,  thii-iug  whiah  single  roots  of  tulips  wi^ro 
bought  at  fabulous  prices.  Beckmnnn  ('  History  of  Invcatious  ') 
t«ll8  US  that  they  were  sold  by  weight,  one  root  of  a  variety  mlltd 
Admiral  Lei/kin,  weighing  400  ptrit  (a  weight  ratbor  less  than  a 
grain),  having  fetched  4,400  florins.  Another  b»iycr  gave  twelve 
acrea  of  land  for  a  single  root  of  Semper  Jk</h*(u*.  Sluntin;; 
gives  from  the  trading  books  of  the  period  a.  case  where  for  a  root 
of  ViccToij  some  one  agreed  to  deliver  two  lusts  of  wheat,  four  of 
rj-e,  four  fat  oxen,  thite  fat  swine,  tvrelve  fat  Bhe<>|),  two  hogsheads 
of  wine,  four  tuna  of  beer,  two  ditto  butter,  1,000  lbs.  of  cheeae,  a 
coQipletebed.aEait  of  clothes,  and  a  silver  be&ker,  the  tot«l  value 
being  estimated  at  2,500  florins.  The  higheat  price  Beckmann 
monlious  is  7,000  lloiins,  for  which  Kiiin  lleiuy  Mimting  in  1036 
sold  a  tulip  root  to  a  merchant  of  Alkmaar. 

Toinble-dowii  Dick  is  a  sobriquet  originally  applied  to  Richud 
Cromwell  after  his  fall. 

Tune.  'The  tune  the  old  cow  died  of  was  starvation.  The 
following  verse  throws  a  little  light  upon  the  origin  of  the 
saying ; 

Tb«rc  was  iin  old  man  and  he  hr.d  an  oM  coir. 

And  ]iG  hod  no  fodilir  to  U'vc  her. 
So  he  tooJi  up  Ilia  fi^lrtle  and  pl.nypJ  her  this  tune:— 

This  isn't  the  time  for  gracs  lo  ^"^11 
Consider,  good  cuw,  couMder.' 
Toreen  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  terrint,  an  earthen 
vessel  in  which  soup  is  served,     A  silver  or  plated  '  tureen '  is 
consequently  a  misnomer, 

Turkey.  The  ordinaiy  name  for  this  bii-d  conveys  the  id^ 
that  it  came  originally  from  the  East,  which  is  an  error.  The 
trirkey  is  a.  native  of  North  America,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Germany  in  1536,  and  being  domesticated  there  soon  spread 
itself  over  Europe.  Dngdnle  nientions  that  yoiuig  turkej-s  were 
Ber\-ed  at  a  great  banquet  in  1 555.  In  a  '  Bill  of  Charges '  for  a 
dinner  given  at  Oxford  by  Lonl  Levcestcr,  ('hancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  an  item  as  follows  ;  '  Tor  vij.  Tiirkes  to  Mrs.  Cogenc,  iij.  of 
them  cokes  and  iiij.  of  thcmhenes.atiiijs.  apesaeand  iiiji/.  over,  in 
the  whole uvuj*.  mjd.' — CoiUrtaiwa  CMrv)»a,vo].  ii  p.  4.    Tiisser 
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also  mentions  them  in  1585  as  though  they  were  then  well 
known.  In  his  *  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry '  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 


Bccfe,  mutton,  and  porke,  shred  pies  of  the  bi^st, 

goose,  and  cajwn,  unci  i 
Cheese,  appW,  and  nuts,  julie  carols  to  hcare, 


»  7  I  »  »      —  ~   —  » 

Pig,  veale,  goose,  and  capon,  una  Uirklt  well  dre;>t, 


As  thon,  in  the  countrie,  is  counted  good  cheare. 

Tnmooat.  *  The  name  of  turncoat  took  its  rise  fi-om  one  of  the 
first  Dukes  of  Savoy,  whoso  dominions  lying  open  to  attacks  from 
both  France  and  Spain,  was  obliged  to  temporise  and  fall  in  with 
that  Power  that  was  most  likely  to  distress  him,  according  to  the 
success  of  their  arms  against  one  another.  So  being  frequently 
obliged  to  change  sides,  he  humorously  got  a  coat  made  that  was 
blue  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  and  might  be  indifferently 
Worn  either  side  out.  While  in  the  Spanish  interest  he  wore  the 
blue  side  out,  and  the  white  side  was  the  badge  for  the  French. 
From  hence  he  was  called  "  Emmanuel  the  Turncoat,'^  to  distin- 
guish him  from  other  princes  of  the  same  name  of  that  house.' — 
ScoVs  Magazine,  October  1747,  p.  477. 

Tomer  the  Painter.  A  correspondent,  *  A.  M.,*  of  *  Notes  and 
Queries,'  June  12,  1858,  says  that  Mr.  Tomkinson,  the  eminent 
pianoforte  maker,  told  him  the  following  stoiy : — *  My  father  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  boy's  talents.  My  father  was  a  jeweller, 
and  lived  in  Southampton  Street,  Co  vent  Garden.  Turner's  father 
was  a  hairdresser,  and  lived  in  Maiden  Lane,  at  a  comer  house  in 
a  little  court ;  he  operated  on  my  father.  On  one  occasion  Turner 
brought  his  child  with  him,  and  while  the  father  was  dressing  my 
father  the  little  boy  was  occupied  in  copying  something  he  saw  on 
the  table.  They  left,  and  after  a  few  minutes  they  returned. 
Turner  apologised  for  troubling  my  father,  and  begged  to  know 
what  his  son  had  been  copying.  On  being  shown  the  copy,  my 
father  said,  "  Your  son  never  could  have  done  it ! "  He  had  copied 
a  coat  of  arms  from  a  handsome  set  of  castors  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  on  the  table.  Some  time  after,  a  gentleman  died 
who  had  been  long  under  Turner's  razor,  and  left  him  a  legacy  of 
100/.  The  moment  my  father  heard  this  he  begged  Turner  to 
allow  him  to  dispose  of  the  lOOZ.  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy  by 
articling  him  to  Malton,  the  distinguished  architectural  draughts- 
man of  that  day.     This  was  done  accordingly.' 

Ttiming  the  tables  apon  us.  This  is  a  translation  of  an  old 
Roman  proverb.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  among  other  reckless 
ejs^trayagances,  it  was  the  rage  in  Home  to  have  tables  in0A<^  ^^ 


mBurifana  wood  inlaid  with  ivoty.  Theee  tables  were  eold  at  ex- 
travagant prictw.  When  the  men  rebuked  tieir  wiTes  for  the 
enormouH  gums  Hpent  u|>on  di'ess,  tho  ladies  retorted  hj  remind- 
iiig  their  hushnndx  of  the  large  amounts  the;  larisbed  upon  their 
tables.     They  '  tuinod  the  tables'  upon  them. 

Turnip,  PnniEiiip.  Xip  in  these  na-mefl  is  properly  nfp,  from 
tho  Anglo-Saxon  turpr,  a  tap-root. 

Turnpikes  were  bo  called  from  poles  or  bars  (pik'g)  swung  on 
a.  pivot  BO  that  they  could  be  turn"!  round  when  the  road  wkg 
required  %o  be  opened  for  the  poseuge  of  horsemen  or  vehicles 
Bon  Jonaon  says  ('  Stnple  of  News,'  act  iiL  ec.  1 ) ; 

I  niovF  upon  tay  ixle  llki;  &  iMrnpikt. 

Five  hundroil  years  ago,  it  is  said,  there  was  a  monk  whoso  self- 
Appointed  work  it  wan  to  guard  the  shrine  of  St.  Anthony  od 
liigfagate  Hill.  He  whs  a,  man  of  some  mean.'i.  and  bad  little  to 
do.  Heing  of  au  Jirlive  tiifii  of  niinil,  he  cont-eivfd  tlj-  i,K^  of 
taking  gravel  from  tho  top  of  the  hill  to  fill  up  the  hollow  wty 
between  Islington  and  Ilighgatc  so  as  to  make  a  decent  raid  for 
the  pilgrimfl  who  came  to  St.  Anthony's.  In  doing  this  he  ei- 
pondod  all  his  fortune,  but  the  King  came  to  the  rescue,  anil 
published  a  decree  addrcs.sed  to  '  our  well-beloved  "Willinm 
Fbelippe,'  in  which,  after  approving  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  benefit  'our  ])cople  |>asaing  through  the  highmj 
between  Heghgtite  and  Smethfieid,  in  many  places  notoriou.sly  miiy 
and  deep,'  bo  authorises  him  to  ^t  up  a  tHir  and  lake  toll,  so  tliat 
he  might  keep  the  road  in  onler  and  himself  in  comfort  snd 
dignity.     This  was  the  first  toll-bar  in  England.— Tin i^j. 

Turret  is  (owerrtir,  a  small  tower.  The  word  tower  is  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (orr,  the  ])eak  of  a  rock. 

Turtle.  Tills  word,  applied  to  the  sea  tortoise,  first  occurs  in 
the  works  of  Archer,  an  Ameiican,  who  wrote  '  An  Account  of 
a  Voyage  to  Massachusetts,'  in  which  he  says,  '  I  command^ 
some  of  my  companions  to  seek  out  forcrabbes,  lobsters,  turlUi,ic^ 
for  Bustaning  us  till  the  ship's  retnm.'  In  1610  mention  '» 
made  of  tho  animal  in  two  accounts  of  Bermuda.  The  name  daw 
not  seem  then  to  have  been  fised,  for  one  says,  '  The  (orlotKi 
came  in ;  one  turtle  (for  so  wo  called  them)  feasted  six  mesa*.' 
The  other  account  has,  'Tortoises,  which  some  call  turtle*.'    h 

^    1612  tho  name  is  spelt  lurkU,  and  in  1622  lurekle. 

H         '  TWU  i&  tnlflii^'t  t^J.    "^E^  WA%  was  written  bj  lb- 
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Samuel  James  Arnold,  who  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  alteration 
made  by  the  publisher  in  the  first  two  lines.    Arnold  wrote 

Twas  in  Trafalgar  bay 
The  saucy  Frenchmen  lay. 

This  the  publisher  altered  to 

Twas  in  Trafalgar's  bay 
We  saw  the  Frenchmen  lay, 

which,  of  course,  is  ungrammatical.    The  author  was  a  good  deal 
'  chaffed '  on  the  subject,  and  he  altered  them  to 

*Twas  in  Trafalgar's  bay 
The  boasting  Frenchmen  lay, 

which  Braham  adopted,  and  ever  afterwards  used. 

Tweed.  This  well-known  name  for  a  peculiar  woollen  cloth 
originated  in  an  accident.  A  cloth  in  which  the  threads  of  the 
warp  and  the  weft  cross  each  other  singly  has  a  plain  surface,  but 
if  they  cross  in  ones  and  twos  alternately  a  diagonal  effect  is  pro- 
duced. This  diagonal  cloth  is  called  *ttcilV  in  England,  and  in 
Scotland  *tweeL*  In  an  invoice  of  Hweels'  sent  to  a  dealer  in 
London  the  letters  had  been  blotted,  and  the  dealer  read  the  name 
'  tweedf  and,  as  the  goods  came  from  the  banks  of  the  River  Tweed, 
the  name  seemed  so  appropriate  that  he  adopted  it  It  is  now 
universally  used  as  the  name  of  the  cloth. 

Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  The  lines  in  which  these  words 
occur  were  written  by  B}'rom — the  inventor  of  the  modem  system 
of  stenography — in  1725,  when  a  musical  charlatan  named  Bonon- 
dni  was  fashionable  and  Handel  was  neglected.  They  were 
published  in  '  Byrom's  Bemains '  by  the  Chetham  Society,  and  are 
as  follows : 

Some  say  compared  to  Bononcini 
That  Mynheer  HandeFs  but  a  ninny, 
Others  aver  that,  to  him,  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  this  diflfercnce  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee, 

Twelvemonth  in  Law.  '  This  term,  if  it  be  in  the  singular, 
means  an  entire  year ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  plural — twelvemonths — 
the  months  are  computed  at  twenty-eight  days  to  the  month.' — 
Wharton,  This  is  not  the  case  2a  to  Acta  of  Parliament^  in 
which  '  month '  always  means  a  calendar  month.     See  Month. 

Twenty,  Thirty,  Forty,  &c.  The  ty  in  these  words  is  the  tig 
or  ten  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Twenty  is  twain-tig,  or  two  tens ; 
thirty f  three  tens  'iforty,  four  tens,  and  so  on. 


Twiff.  To  twig,  to  understand,  ns  '  Do  you  twig  I'  '  Do  run 
perceiTol'  This  is  not  slang,  as  ia  commonly  Gnpposcd;  llie 
Gaelic  (uiy  siguifies  to  discern,  to  iindcrstaDd. 

Twilight  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tiDfOTi,  signifying  between, 
and  Ico/il,  light.     Tlie  origiiiitl  meaning  waa  tiottn-ligtu. 

Twin.  Britton  snys  that  iiig  is  n  generic  niune  for  persons  or 
people,  often  found  vith  thia  signification  in  the  names  of  places, 
ns  in  Ltaminglon,  the  town  of  the  ing  or  people  of  the  Leam 
[liver].  The  andent  name  for  twins  was  twt-inga,  that  v,  tuo 
xwjs  or  persons.      The  siiruame  Tv:ining  is  deiivod   from  this 


TwinUing  of  a  bedstaff.     A  bedstdfi*  wns  a  heavy  rod  «rith 

which  chambermaida  formerly  beat  up  feather  beds  when  '  makiii!!' 
the  bed.  Thu  i-ni,id  fi.'lluwitig  of  blort-  aft.*r  blow  uiigiit  .-nggi-t 
twinkling  as  a  aynonjm  for  momentary.  Hence  the  proverb,  '  in 
a  twinkling.'     '  To  run  like  winkin  '  was  formerly  commonly  in 

Tyburn  waa  the  place  of  execution  for  London  from  1 1 96,  wheo 
William  Fitzosbert,  or  Longbeard,  was  hanged  there,  until  1783. 
The  first  execution  in  front  of  Newgate  was  on  December  9,  1763. 

Typhoon  is  from  the  Chinese  words  lai,  great,  and  /oo?i(7,wind. 
The  Chinese  pronounce  the  word  taifoong,  and  it  is  spelt  in  that 
way  by  Europeans  resident  in  China. 


n  as  an  initial  letter.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  nae  the 
article  an  before  every  word  beginning  with  «,  whether  long  or 
short.  It  is  now,  however,  held  that,  as  the  long  sound  of 
the  w  pirtakes  of  the  sound  y  as  in  the  word  youth,  all  wonj) 
beginning  with  the  long  u  should  have  the  article  a.  Thnsn 
say 'a  united  family,"  a  useful  servant';  but 'on  uncle,'  'an  urgent 
necessity,' '  an  ugly  reptile.' 

IT  and  V  were  formerly  considered  to  be  the  same  letter,  »b1 
were  used  i]i^&crunine.VA\^  "ikc^onft^  ^1^  other.    At  the  hegor 
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ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  thoy  were  separated,  u  being  marked 
as  a  vowel  and  «;  as  a  consonant. 

Uhlan.  This  name  came  into  general  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-GJerman  War,  and  was  then  thought  to  be  a  new  term  for 
hussar.  There  is,  however,  a  full  account  of  them,  under  the 
spelling  UlaiiSf  in  James's  *  Universal  Military  Dictionary  in 
English  and  French,'  4th  edit.  1816. 

TJltima  Thole  (Latin),  the  extreme  end.  The  name  given 
by  the  Komans  to  the  most  northerly  part  of  Europe  with  which 
they  were  acquainted. 

TJltramarine.  Cotgrave  (edit.  1611)  has  ^Tem-e  <V ombre, 
beyond  sea  azur,  an  earth  used  by  painters.*     Asiir  he  defines  as 

*  azure,  skie  colour.'  ^Asur  cT outre  nier,  beyond  sea  azure ;  the  best 
kind  of  azure,  made  of  Lapis  Lazuli.'  The  *  beyond  sea '  of  Cot- 
grave  has  been  Latinised  into  *  ultramaiine/  and  now  means  the 
colour  itself. 

Ultra  vires  is  a  Latin  term  used  in  law  to  signify '  beyond  the 
powers.'  For  instance,  if  a  company  be  established  for  making 
iron,  and  the  directoi-s  undertake  the  making  of  brass,  and  there- 
by lose  money,  the  shareholders  may  charge  the  directors  with  the 
loss,  because  the  making  of  brass  was  ultra  vireSy  or  beyond  the 
powers  delegated  to  them,  which  were  limited  to  the  making  of 
iron.  So,  also,  it  would  be  ultra  vires  if  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  to  become  dealers  in  diamonds,  or  to  set 
up  a  mint  upon  their  premises. 

Umbrella.  There  is  a  very  general  belief  that  umbrellas  were 
invented  and  first  used  by  Jonas  Ilanway,  the  celebrated  philan- 
thropist of  the  last  century.  This  is  an  error.  Hanway  was 
perhaps  the  first  man  who  walked  London  sti*eets  with  an  um- 
brella over  his  head  to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  we  are  told  that 

*  after  continuing  to  use  one  for  thirty  years  he  saw  them  come 
into  general  use.'  He  died  in  1786,  so  that  the  date  when  he  in- 
troduced them  must  have  been  between  1750  and  1760.  The 
earliest  use  of  umbrellas,  however,  dates  back  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  before  this.  On  one  of  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  brought 
from  Nineveh  by  Layai'd,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
is  a  representation  of  a  slave  holding  an  umbrella  over  the  head  of 
the  king  as  he  rises  in  his  chariot.  And  in  Bohn's  edition  of 
'Aristophanes,'  vol.  i.  p.  413,  the  following  stage  direction  occurs, 
'  Enter  Prometheus,  muffled  up  and  covert  with  an  iimbreUfi.J 


i 


Coming  to  our  own  country,  we  find  tliiit  theifi  is  a  cui-ious 
I'epreKeotation  of  n.  Sason  king  witli  an  nttendant  holding  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  in  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  centmy,  now  in  the 
Biitiab  Museum  ('  Karleian  MSS.,'  No.  G03).  And  in  Quurle's 
'  Emhiems,'  published  1635,  are  the  following  lines  :— 
:e  (he  lowly  »i 
fUice  Ihy  '— 

_  _id  !  Ibe  Li__ 

'  umbrelU  W  the  Deity 
— ■-  — n  of  thy  jmt  Cnator : 

iv.  EnkbLcin  x 

In  Kersey's '  Dictioniirum  Anglo-Britannicom,'  publishcl  in  1 708, 
we  find  ;  '  TJmbrelltt  or  umbrello,  a  kind  of  broad  fan  or  serwn 
commonly  used  by  women  to  shelter  them  from  rain.'  Swift,  in 
'  A  City  Sbowpr,'  publiKhedin  1710,  hna  the  following  couplet: — 
The  tui-lied-up  scmpstnui  wslks  with  bMty  »lriJtt», 

And  Gay,  in  'Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streels,' published 
in  1712,  has  :— 

Let  Persisn  mnlds  the  umbrcIU's  ribs  ditplay 

To  guard  their  lieautiea  from  the  •unnj-  ray, 

When  ensteni  inonirdis  show  (heir  stslc  abroad ; 

Brioin  in  winter  only  knows  ils  aid 

To  giuid  from  chilly  ehow'ta  the  nr»l!iing  ninid. 

Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary,  which  was  first  published  about  1720,sa\-s: 
'Pabasol,  a  Bort  of  little  canopy  or  umbrella  which  women  carry 
to  keep  off  the  rain.'  'Usiiuiella,  a  Utile  shadow,  an  umhrelift 
which  women  bear  in  their  hands  to  sliade  them.'  In  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  Geoi^  II.,'  by  Horace  Walpole,  it  ik  stated  that  in 
December  1758  one  Dr.  Bliebbairo  '  stood  in  the  piiJory,  having  a 
footman  holding  an  umbrella  to  keep  otFthe  rain.' 

When  first  introduced  umbrellas  were  kept  at  cofiee-houses  to 
be  lent  to  customers  in  case  of  a  heavy  shower.  An  advertiijc- 
ment  in  tho  '  Tatler  '  states  that  '  the  young  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  Custom  House  who  in  fear  of  rain  bonowcd  the  umbrella 
from  Wilk's  Coffee  house  fJiall  the  next  time  bo  welcome  to  the 
maid's  pattens.'  One  Macdooald,  who  wrote  his  own  life,  says  that 
in  177B  he  had  a  fine  silk  umbrella  that  bo  brought  from  Spain, 
which  he  could  not  carry  with  conifort,  as  the  people  culled  out 
'Frenchman,  why  don't  you  get  a  coach  1'  He  also  t«lU  us  that  at 
that  time  there  were  no  umbrellas  'worn'  in  London  except  in  noble- 
men's and  gQnt\emeii'aVcivis<»,'B\vGi.'«  thei-ewas  a  largo  one  hung  in 
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the  hall  to  hold  over  a  lady  if  it  rainod  between  the  door  and  her 
carriage. 

Xlncle  Sam.  This  term  is  used  in  reference  to  Ameiica 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  '  John  Bull '  is  applied  to  England.  It 
arose  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  between  England  and  America. 
At  a  place  named  Troy,  on  the  Hudson,  a  commissariat  contractor 
named  Elbert  Anderson,  of  New  York,  had  a  store  yard.  A 
Government  inspector  named  Samuel  Wilson,  who  wjis  always 
called  '  Uncle  Sam,'  superintended  the  examination  of  the  provi- 
sions, and  when  they  were  passed,  each  cask  or  package  was 
marked  *  E A — ^US,'  the  initials  of  the  contractor  and  of  the  United 
States.  The  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  mark  the  casks,  who  was 
a  facetious  fellow,  being  asked  what  the  letters  meant,  replied  that 
they  stood  for  Elbert  Anderson  and  Uncle  Sam,  The  joke  soon 
became  known,  and  was  heartily  entered  into  by  Uncle  Sam  him- 
self. It  soon  got  into  print,  and  long  before  the  war  was 
over  was  known  throughout  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
original '  Uncle  Sam,'  died  at  Troy  in  August  1854,  aged  eighty-four 
years,  and  the  particulars  just  given  were  published  in  the 
'  Albany  Argus '  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Xlncouth.  This  word  formerly  meant  unknown.  Yerstegan 
gives  the  explanation  in  his  '  Anglo-Saxon  Glossary '  as  follows  : 
'  Kuthy  known,  acquainted,  familiar,  as  contrariwise  uncuth  is  un- 
known,' &c, 

XJneoyering.  Uncovering  the  head  and  ungloving  the  hand 
were  knightly  acts.  The  head  uncovered — that  is,  the  helmet 
removed — ^was  significant  of  confidence,  as  he  that  did  so  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  other.  The  hand  ungloved  and  bare  was  the  sign 
that  there  was  no  lurking  treachery. 

XTncnt  Boolu.  The  term  uncut  as  used  by  booksellers  means 
uncut  hy  a  bookbinder,  so  as  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  margin. 
*  A  book  may  have  l)een  cut  open  for  reading,  but  it  is  still  uncut 
in  the  proper  trade  sense.' — Athenceum,  October  20,  1866. 

Under  the  Bose.  This  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Birmingham.  A  Jacobite  Club,  established  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  met  in  a  room  the  ceiling  of  which  was  orna- 
mented by  the  figure  of  an  open  rose.  It  was  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  Club  that  everything  which  took  place  there  *  under  the  rose ' 
was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  Perhaps,  however,  the  founders 
of  the  Club  placed  the  rose  on  the  ceiling  in  allusion  to  the  Latin 
phraae  tttb  rasa. 


594  UXDER  WRITER. 

Uaderwiiter.     Up    to    the    year    1824    iDsorajice  companit^ 

were,  with  two  exceptions,  prohibited  from  negotinting  maiino 
insurance.  The  esMptions  wei-e  two  chartered  oompaiues,  the 
Royal  Exchange  luid  the  London,  who  established  such  rigorous 
rules  and  levied  such  high  rates  that  their  bHsiness  fell  off,  and 
the  whole  system  of  marine  iusiirance  fell  into  the  hands  of  privato 
persons.  The  persons  who  engaged  in  this  huMnees  met  at  a 
coffee-house  kept  by  one  Lloyd,  and  their  room  was  eventually 
known  as  '  Lloyd's,'  Unable  to  carry  on  any  joint  aetion  hecauw 
of  the  chartered  monopolies  just  mentioned,  the  members  of 
Lloyd's  (acting  pinctically  in  common)  subscribed  or  jcrote  utuler 
the  policy  of  insurance  of  a  ship  the  sums  for  which  they  privatelv 
bound  themselves  in  cai>e  the  ehip  were  tost  or  damped.  The 
prohibition  of  joint-stock  murine  insurance  has  long  Iteou  abolished, 
but  the  traditional  system  of  underwriting  is  still  the  practice 
which  prevails  more  extensively  than  any  other. 

ITnlioiiselled.  Shnkespenre  mukes  the  Ghost  in '  Hamlet '  com- 
plain that  he  was  sent  to  his  account '  u-.ihotisl'd  and  unaneled.' 
Houael  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  to 
have  partaken  of  it  was  to  bo  houseUed.  To  arifAc  was  to  anoint, 
as  in  extreme  unction.  The  Ghost  therefore  bemoans  the  fact  that 
by  being  suddenly  murdered  he  had  no  opportunity  of  partaking  of 
the  Sacrament  before  his  death  or  of  receiving  the  rite  of  extreme 
unction. 

naicorn.  The  chiru  {Panthohps  Ilodgaonii),  inhabiting  Uia 
high  plaims  of  Thibet,  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been  tbe 
original  unicorn.  It  has  naturally  two  horns,  but  from  its  fightinK 
propensities  often  loses  one,  and  is  more  frequently  seen  with  oue 
nom  than  with  two. 

UnifoniiB.  The  colours  of  European  soldiers  are  usually  tJioee 
worn  as  livery  by  the  i-oyal  servants  in  each  country,  which  an 
taken  from  the  predominant  colour;  in  the  annorial  bearings.  The 
English  royal  arms  are  gnha  or  red,  charged  with  golden  lions,  and 
the  national  uniform  is  red  with  yellow  facings.  The  French 
adopted  blue  coata  with  yellow  facings  from  the  azure  field  and 
golden  lilies  of  the  Bourbons,  The  bearing  of  the  Hapsbut^  is 
'  argent,  a  Jesa  gules  '—  the  Austrian  uniform  is  white  with  rtd 
facings  ;  and  so  of  the  other  European  nations. 

Union  Jack.  The  national  flag  of  England  was  originally  tb 
^burner  of  St.  Geoige — white  with  a  nA  cross.  It  -was  tilled 
■limply  tbe  '  Ja^V.'     When  James  I.  came  to  the  tbrooQ  of  both 
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kingdomSy  the  banner  of  St.  Andrew,  blue  with  a  white  diagonal 
cross,  was  added,  the  united  crosses  being  thence  called  the  *  Union ' 
Jack.  In  1801  the  banner  of  St.  Patrick — wliito  with  a  diagonal  red 
cross — was  added.  The  word  *  Jack '  is  supposed  to  Ix)  corrupted 
from  the  French  Jaqut^  a  jacket,  and  was  applied  to  the  early  flags 
because  the  cross  of  St.  George  was  embroidered  on  the  jackets  of 
the  English  infantry. 

Unique.  This  French  word  is  often  erroneously  used  in 
England  to  express  rarity,  curiousness,  or  excellence.  Not  long 
ago  an  advertisement  announced  that  a  West  End  milliner  liad 
received  from  Pans  a  large  number  of  hats  and  bonnets,  all  of 
which  were  perfectly  unique !  The  word  means  alone,  icithout  a 
parallel,  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  *  Perfectly  unique  *  is  nonsense ; 
what  is  *  unique '  i-equires  no  qualification. 

United  States.  The  United  States  declared  their  independence 
of  England  July  4,  1776.  It  was  acknowledged  by  England 
September  3,  1783. 

United  States  and  Canada.  *  The  boundary  line  between  these 
two  countries  is  a  tract  thirty  feet  wide  cleared  of  all  trees  or 
other  growth.  At  the  end  of  every  mile  is  a  cast-iron  pillar, 
painted  white,  square,  foui*  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  bearing  in 
raised  letters  on  its  sides  the  names  of  the  commissioners  who  ran 
the  line,  and  the  date.' — Montreal  Morning  Courier, 

Unmarried.  Burrill  says  that  this  word  in  a  will  denotes 
either  never  having  been  married,  or  not  having  a  huslxmd  or 
wife  living  at  the  time. 

Unnatural  is  something  contrai-y  to  nature.  *  Preternatural  *  is 
something  beyond  or  beside  nature.  *  Supernatural '  is  something 
above  natural.  *The  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  wxro  super- 
natural.' 

Until.  They  have  a  curious  us3  of  this  word  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  Not  long  ago  an  application  was  made  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  directions  how  to  act  in  the  case  of  a  will  drawn  up 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  in  which  the  testator  left  a  certiiin  sum  to  his 
nephew  *  until  he  shall  attiiin  the  age  of  21  years.'  It  was  ruled 
that  the  bequest  was  *  not  to  be  paid '  until,  ic. 

Upbraid,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ujxfehireilan,  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  which  was  regurgitation  from  the  stomach.  Grose,  in  his 
*  Glossary,'  has  '  Upbraid,  to  rise  in  the  stomach  (North),  e.g.  My 
stomach  upbraids,* 

qQ2 


hati'le  iinil  pare  ye  )ofe  rounile  alKiut* 

and  totiehe  the  lofe  no  iimif  uffer  it 
vall'e '  Manners  and  Meales  in  Olden 
are  quoted,  e.g.  : — 

Fpnt  pan  the  qurten  of  the  loflii  r 
Than  kntt  the  Tpprr  cmiitc  for  four 

Up  to  tiie  hnb.  This  ia  a  pror 
(dgnifyiDg  to  the  utmost,  or  to  the  vc 
to  a  vehicle  Btrnk  in  the  mud  to  the '  1 
br  as  it  can  go.  ' "  For  my  part,"  » 
was  managed  my  way  I  shouldn't 
didn't  believe  in  electioD  vp  to  lA 
vol.!  p.  311. 

Up  the  Spent.  This  proverbia] 
the  custom  of  pawnbrokers  of  send) 
from  the  shop  to  a  warehouse  at  tht 

Urbane  is  from  urbia,  a  dty.  1 
el^ant  manners  of  the  inhabitant 
ttioee  of  remote  or  comitry  districts. 

Vrina  of  Birds.  Birds  have  no 
that  tiie  urine  passes  at  once  into  f 
with  the  fncei,  generally  in  a  solid  1 
from  the  true  fieces  by  being  of  a  v 
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Used  up.  This  familiar  expression  for  tired  or  exhausted  took 
its  rise  in  America.  The  first  known  use  of  the  phrase  in  print 
occurs  in  Sam  Slick's  *  Human  Nature/  p.  192,  '  Well,  being  out, 
night  arter  night,  she  got  kinder  ttaed  up,^ 

XTsher.  An  usher  is  an  officer  of  a  court  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  door,  to  repeat  in  a  loud  voice  from  the  door  the  names 
of  witnesses  who  have  been  called  by  the  court,  and  to  preserve 
order  and  silence  so  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court  may  go  on 
undisturbed.  The  word  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  French  huis,  a  door ;  a  French  beadle,  or  door-keeper,  is  called 
a  huiasier.     Huts  is  the  Dutch  word  for  house. 

Xrtilitarian.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  '  Autobiography,'  says : 
'  The  name  I  gave  to  the  society  I  had  planned  was  the  Utilitarian 
Society,  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  one  had  taken  the  title  of 
Utilitarian,  and  the  name  made  its  way  into  the  language  from 
this  humble  source.  I  did  not  iyiveiit  the  word,  but  found  it  in  one 
of  Gait's  novels,  "  The  Annals  of  the  Parish." ' 


Vaccination.  In  the  old  churchyard  of  Worth,  in  Dorsetshire, 
is  a  tomb  with  the  following  inscription  : — '  Benjamin  Jesty,  of 
Donnshay,  died  April  16,  1816.  He  was  bom  at  Yetminster  in 
this  county,  and  was  an  upright  honest  man,  pai-ticularly  noted 
for  having  been  the  first  person  known  that  introduced  the  cow- 
pox  by  inoculation,  and  who,  for  his  great  strength  of  mind,  made 
the  experiment  from  the  cow  on  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  the  year 
1774.'  This  was  two  years  before  Dr.  Jenner's  'attention  was 
called  to  the  subject,'  and  twenty  years  before  ho  succeeded  in 
introducing  it  generally. 

Yade  mecnm  (Latin),  literally,  *  Go  with  me.'  A  wule  mecum 
is  something  portable  that  one  should  always  have  at  hand  ready 
for  use. 

Vagabond.  In  an  old  English  statute  vagabonds  are  defined 
as  '  such  as  wake  on  the  night  and  sleep  on  the  day,  and  haunt 
customable  taverns  and  ale-houses,  and  routs  about,  and  no 
wot  whence  they  came  nor  whither  they  go.' 
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Vampire.  Tliia  wiis  n  nauie  fonnerly  given  by  superetitioua 
persona  to  a  dead  porson  who  waa  believed  to  return  in  body  und 
soul  to  wander  upon  the  earth,  iluing  e\exy  kind  of  miecliief  to  the 
living ;  eucking  the  lilood  of  ])orsoDS  asleep,  and  so  causing  their 
death.  The  only  manner  of  getting  rid  of  vampires  Tvas,  ac- 
cording to  Oalmet,  to  disinter  their  bodies,  to  pierce  them  with 
n  stake  cut  from  a  green  tree,  and  to  burn  their  hearts, — Ptmiy 
Cfjelopfrdia.  Thei-e  ia  a  speciea  of  bnt  called  '  vampire,'  but  tlie 
atoriea  as  to  their  fanning  buraiin  victims  with  their  wings  while 
they  sack  their  blood  are  altogether  fabulous.  Vampires  somc- 
timts  attack  men  when  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  but  such  occa- 
Bions  are  rare,  aad  their  bite  generally  awakens  the  sleejier, 

Tapiynr  and  Gas.  Gaa  and  vnpour  are  frequently  spoken  of  an 
though  they  were  ideotieal.  TliiK  ia  not  so.  Ons  is  a  substance 
which  ordinarily  exists  in  a  state  of  vapour.  A  b'ue  vapour  is 
produced  hy  the  application  of  heat  to  a  substance  ordinarily  either 
solid  or  liquid. 

Varlet.  Oiigioally  a  follower  of  a  knight,  or  any  man  servant 
or  attendant. 

Call  here  my  vnrlet,  I'll  uanrm  ngnin. — Shahtsptarr. 

Vaudeville.  This  woi-d,  which  now  means  a  play  in  which 
Bongs  are  introduced,  is  a  corruption  of  Vaiix  de  Vire,  the  name 
of  two  valleys  in  Konnandy.  A  fuller  in  Vire,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  composed  some  Inimorous  and  satirical  drinking  songs, 
which  were  very  popular  thi-oughont  France,  under  the  name  of 
their  native  place,  '  Vaux  de  Vire.'  The  tenn  seems  to  have  been 
comipted  into  voix  de  ville.  A  collection  of  Konga  was  published 
at  Lyons  in  15G1  entitled  '  Chansons  Voii  de  Ville,'  and  another 
at  Paris  in  1576  called  '  Recueil  des  plus  belles  Chansons  en  forme 
des  Voix  de  Ville.'  Both  these  publications  were  probably  re}irinl3 
of  the  oiTginal  songs.  At  any  rate,  the  name  Vaudeville  has  in  some 
way  grown  ont  of  them. 

Vellnin  is  the  skin  of  the  calf  drea.%d  so  as  to  make  a  superior 
kind  of  parcliment.  The  word  is  from  veel  or  veau,  the  Old 
French  and  Norman  names  for  calf.  We  i-etain  the  word  in  veal, 
Ihe  flesh  of  the  calf. 

Velvet  is  mentioned,  under  the  name  '  vellet,'  by  Joinville, 
A.D.  1272,  and  in  the  will  of  Richard  II.  in  1399.  It  was  then 
mode  altogether  in  Italy.  The  manufacture  was  introducccl  inW 
England  on  the  t«vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

Veni,  vidi,  vici.  'Y\i<saa  osa  ft^se  XMiu  words  signifying  '  I 
!ne,I  saw,  1  conqneted;  "?Vv\jttt\\,Ssi\i«.'Vilft<&'i-5i«s.'tQwmr,' 
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says:  'In  the  account  Ctesar  gave  to  the  Roman  Senate  of  the 
rapidity  and  despatch  with  which  he  gained  his  victory  over 
Phamaces  at  Zela  in  Asia  Minor,  he  only  made  use  of  these  three 
words.'  Suetonius  says :  '  It  was  an  inscription  upon  a  banner 
carried  before  Cfesar  as  suggestive  of  the  celeiity  of  the  victory/ 
It  might,  however,  have  been  both. 

Venison  is  the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  has  been  hunted.  The 
flesh  of  a  hunted  hare  is  more  properly  venison  than  that  of  a  tame 
deer  shot  down  in  a  gentleman*s  park  by  a  gamekeeper.  The 
limitation  of  the  word  to  the  flesh  of  deer  is  modem,  and  is  quite 
erroneous. 

Ventilate,  in  the  sense  of  examine,  sift,  or  discuss,  is  an  old  use 
of  the  word  recently  revived.  Johnson  mentions  it  as  in  use  in 
his  time ;  but  Dr.  Worcester,  in  his  valuable  Dictionaiy,  published 
1860,  marks  it  as  being  obsolete. 

Verandah.  This  w»rd  probably  came  to  us  from  India,  for  in 
the  Sanskrit  varanda  is  a  portico.  The  Portuguese,  who  use  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  balcony  or  tenuce,  spell  it  varanda. 

Verb.  A  little  girl  the  other  day  told  the  writer  that  *a  verb 
is  a  word  which  tells  us  what  a  noun  has  to  do.'  Trench  says  : 
*  The  verb  is  the  animating  power,  the  vital  principle,  of  every  sen- 
tence, and  is  that  without  which,  either  understood  or  uttered,  no 
sentence  can  exist.' 

Verbatim  et  literatim,  a  mediaeval  Latin  phrase,  signifying 
copied  accurately,  not  only  as  to  words,  but  also  as  to  letters.  A 
copy  verbatim  et  literatim  is  one  where  the  wording  and  the 
spelling  are  accurately  tmnscribed.  The  'Quarterly  Review' 
correctly  stigmatises  the  word  literatim  as  *  Low  Latin.' 

Verger.  A  verge  is  a  staff  carried  as  a  mark  of  authority. 
Tlie  verger  of  a  cathedral  is  an  officer  who  carries  the  mace  op 
verge  of  the  dean,  or  as  a  substitute  a  white  wand. 

The  silver  verge  with  decent  pride 

Stuck  underneath  his  cushion^s  side. — Swift, 

Vermicelli.  This  Italian  name  is  pronounced  ver-me^ihel-e. 
The  delicate  food  so  called  is  so  named  from  its  worm-like  appear- 
ance (Latin  verniicuhts,  a  little  worm). 

Vermilion.  Kermes  was  the  Ai*abic  name  for  the  insect 
coculus  UidSj  which  gives  the  red  dye.  Kermes  in  Arabic  means 
'little  worm.'  This  was  Latinised  into  vermiculusy  from  which 
tiie  French  coined  the  name  vermilion,    We  b».Ne  ^iiss^^;!^  ^k!£^ 


French  word  for  a  red  [jigment  to  wbicli  the  naiuo  is  wboUj  in- 
a]>plicablc,  it  being  the  red  sulphiirot  of  mercury. 

Vermont,  the  Btiite  in  Americw,  was  firet  so  called  by  tUe  in- 
hftbitiints  ill  theii-  Declaration  of  Independence,  January  IS,  1777. 
The  woi-d  is  from  the  French  mrd,  green,  and  mont,  mountain. 

Vest,  Waistcoat.  The  garment  called  a,  waistcoat  in  Enj^land  ii 
ntyled  a,  vest  in  Amerlcn,  whilst  tlie  under-gnnnent  which  Engii^- 
men  call  a  flannel  ve&t  is  in  America  always  known  ns  a  flannel 
waistcoat. 

Testry,  fi-om  the  Latin  veatiarium,  a,  room  attached  to  « 
church  where  the  priestly  vestments  are  kept.  In  Englftnd  the 
name  is  given  to  the  room  where  the  clergj*  attii-o  themaeltes  iji 
canonicals  or  clerical  veHtments, 

Vicar  of  Bray.  The  celebrated  Vicar  of  Bray,  who  cfaanged 
hia  religion  fonr  times  in  order  that  he  might  retain  bis  living, 
wiw  Rynion  Symonds,  who  was  Vic.nr  during  the  reigns  of  Kenry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Marj-,  and  Elimbeth,  from  a.d.  IS.'iS  to  155^. 
He  was  twice  a  Papist  and  twice  a  Protestant. 

Vice  versa  (Tjitin),  the  condition  or  terms  l>eing  exactly 
reversed ;  as,  '  This  is  black  out^iide,  and  the  inside  is  white  :  the 
other  is  vice  vergd,  the  inside  being  black  and  the  outside  wliite.' 
It  is  pi'onoimce<l  vi-ce  ver-sa. 

Victuals.  This  word,  although  of  Latin  origin,  conies  to  ns 
from  the  Spanish  viluallai.  The  letter  c  in  the  word,  althougli 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Latin  orijanal,  has  an  estremely 
disagreeable  effect  in  English.  It  would  lie  bcttfr  to  follow  the 
Spanish  esample  and  omit  the  c.  '  Vitiinls '  would  be  a  better 
word  in  all  respects. 

Vignette  is  from  vinea,  a  vine.  Tlie  capitil  letters  in  ancient 
illuminated  manuscripts  were  so  called  fivim  their  being  orna- 
mented with  flourishes  in  the  form  of  vino  branches  or  tendrils. 

Viking  (Anglo-Saxon  tmciinj),  a  pirate.  This  word  has 
nothing  in  common  willi  sea-king.  Tlie  sea-king  was  one  of  royal 
race  who  took  charge  of  a  galley  or  ship;  vikings  were  pirates, 
deriving  their  name  from  the  vicka  or  inlets  on  the  coasts  in  whii^h 
they  harboured.  '  Everj-  sea-king  was  a  viking,  hut  every  viking 
was  not  a  sea-king.' — Laing. 

Villain,  originally  a  villager,  a  serf  or  peasant      Dr.  Trench 

J  A  villain  was  o-t  first  tbe  serf  or  [leasant  because  attached  to 
""  '  {arm  ',  BecowAX-j  X^i*  y*^*'""-^!  -wVoiy^  is  taken  for 
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granted,  will  be  chui-lish,  selfish,  dishonest,  and  of  evil  moral  con- 
ditions. At  the  third  step  nothing  of  the  meaning  which  the  ety^ 
mology  suggests,  nothing  of  viUay  survives  any  longer ;  the  peasant 
is  quite  dismissed,  and  the  evil  moral  condition  of  him  who  is 
called  by  this  name  alone  remains/ 

Vinegar  is  the  English  form  of  the  French  vin^aigre,  sour 
wine. 

Vinegar  Bible.  The  Oxford  edition  of  the  Bible  published  in 
1717  contains  a  printer's  error.  The  head-line  over  Luke  xxii. 
has  the  misprint '  vinegar '  for  vineyard ;  hence  the  name  applied 
to  the  edition. 

Virginia,  the  Ameiican  State^  was  so  called  in  compliment  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Virgins  of  Cologne.  At  Cologne  visitors  are  shown  a  large 
collection  of  bones,  which  are  said  to  be  those  of  eleven  thousand 
virgins  who  were  martyred.  The  legend  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  clerical  error  in  some  early  mai*tyrology.  The  name  of  one 
virgin  who  was  martyred  stood  originally  as  *  St.  Undecemilla ' ; 
the  insertion  of  two  letters  changed  this  into  Undecem  mUlia 
Virg,  Mart,  Professor  Owen  says  that  the  collection  of  bones 
-comprises  those  of  almost  all  the  quadrupeds  indigenous  to  the 
district. 

Virtue,  from  the  Latin  rir,  an  heroic  man.  The  word  virtue 
originally  signified  bravery,  courage,  daring,  or  valour.  Sir  W. 
Baleigh  says,  *  The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  virtue  they 
performed.' 

Viscount.  Comes  or  Count  was  a  title  given  to  a  nobleman 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a 
co%inty.  His  position  in  his  county  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
modem  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  deputy,  or  Vice  ComeSj  was  called  in 
Norman- French  Vis  Counte,  and  his  duties  corresponded  to  those  of 
a  modem  sheriiT.  In  thLs  sense  it  was  used  long  before  it  became 
a  title  of  peerage.  As  a  title  of  nobility  it  was  first  conferred  in 
1440  by  Henry  VI.  upon  John,  Lord  Beaumont,  and  his  heirs. 

Visiting  Cards.  It  was  customary  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  to  utilise  disused  playing  cards  as  visiting  cards,  by 
writing  the  owner's  name  thereon.  Messages  were  also  written  and 
left  in  the  same  manner.  In  Plate  IV.  of  Hogarth's  *  Marriage  i-la- 
mode '  several  of  these  cards  are  represented  lying  on  the  floor. 
On  one  of  them  the  painter  has  satirised  the  ignorance  of  the 


upper  clivsscs  of  the  timo  by  inacinbing  on  it  •  Count  Basset  begs 
to  no  how  Lade  Sqiiander  ulespt  I&st  nite.' 

Tiy&  TOCO  (Liitin),  '  by  the  Uvhig  voice,"  VSvd  voee  evidenre 
is  Hpoken  testimony  as  distinguished  from  written,  or  that  which 
iH  given  on  alSibivit.     Tlio  phrase  is  dirided  into  four  syllables 

Yixen,  a.  female  fox.  Verst^on  anys  it  was  Finciently  written 
foxen.  Todd  says,  '  A  vixen  m  a  fox's  cub  witbont  regard  to  sex.' 
The  first  definition  is  the  one  generally  iiccopted. 

Til.  This  little  word  is  a  contraction  of  videliett,  spelt  incor- 
rectly with  n  z.  The  proper  symbol  of  contraction  ia  ideotical 
with  5,  the  npotbecaries'  mark  for  drachm.  Tliiswas  annrbitmn' 
sign  used  by  the  ancient  scribes  as  a  terminal  mark  of  fibbrevia- 
tion,  as  in  habs  for  babff,  and  rij  for  videUcet,  The  form  of  this 
symbol  being  so  nearly  like  that  of  ths  old  form  of  the  letter  e,  was 
pi'olial)ly  the  i-ensoii  why  thn  eui'ly  printers,  who  liad  no  type 
for  tlie  synibul  5,  iidopled  the  lettiT,  ami  so  perpetuated  an  ab- 
surdity. 

Vogue  Ls  from  the  French  vogjier,  to  row,  to  sail,  to  be  waited. 
Hence  to  be  in  vogue  is  to  go  with  the  tide. 

Voluble  ia  from  the  T^tin  voluhilig,  the  pas-t  )>aiticiple  of  the 
verb  volvo,  volutut,  to  roll.  Hence  a  vohible  speaker  is  otie  whose 
words  roll  from  his  month  apparently  without  effort. 

Volume.  The  word  volume  (a  book)  is  derived  from  the 
X^tin  noun  volumen,  which  was  derived  from  the  verb  volvo,  to 
roll.  An  ancient  '  volumen  '  '  was  a  long  narrow  roll  of  parch- 
ment or  papynia,  generally  divided  transversely  into  pages  or 
OOlumnH,  the  words  written  closely  together  without  any  separation 
by  spaces  ;  without  distinctive  forms  of  letters,  capitals  being  em- 
ployed for  all  purposes  alike;  without  divii^ions  of  chaptei's,  para- 
graphs, or  periods ;  and  frequently  made  still  more  illegible  by 
complicated  and  obscure  abbreviations  of  whole  syllables,  or  even 
words,  into  a  single  character.' — Marsh.  A  sentence  from  Fuller's 
'  "Worthies '  is  printed  as  an  imperfect  attempt  to  show  the  ancient 
method  of  writing,  but  as  no  contractions  are  used  the  example  ia 
far  less  difficult  to  deci[)her  than  an  ancient  manuscri]it  must  bavB 
been  t— 

'  IT  WILLPOSETIIE  BESTCLERKTOREADYE  ATOSPEU 
THATDEEDWHEREINSENTENCESCLAUSESWORDS 
ANDLETTliB.SAB.^-'WlTHOTJT  POINTS  OR  STOPS  ALL 
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The  sentence,  printed  in  ordinaiy  fashion,  is  as  follows  : — 'It 
will  pose  the  best  clerk  to  read,  yea  to  spell,  that  deed  wherein  sen- 
tences, clauses,  words,  and  letters  are  without  points  or  stops,  all 
continued  together.' 

Vox  popnli,  Vox  Dei.  This  phrase  was  first  used  by  Simon 
Mephaniy  Arclibishop  of  Canterbuiy,  as  a  text  from  which  he 
preached  a  sermon  after  Edward  II.  had  been  dethroned  by  the 
people,  and  his  son  Edward  III.  made  king. — Hist.  AngL,  ed. 
Camden,  p.  126. 

Voyage,  from  the  Latin  via,  a  way,  and  ctgo,  to  pursue.  A 
voyage  formerly  meant  a  journey,  either  by  land  or  sea ;  it  is  now 
80  used  in  France.  On  taking  leave  of  persons  going  a  few  miles  by 
railway,  their  friends  do  not  wish  them  a  pleasant  journey,  they 
say  *  bon  voyage,* 

Vulgar,  from  the  Latin  vulgaris,  common.  This  word  in  its 
primitive  sense  implied  nothing  objectionable.  It  meant  general, 
ordinary,  or  vernacular.  *  The  vulgar  tongue,'  for  instance,  simply 
meant  the  language  commonly  spoken. 


W 

W.  This  letter,  at  the  time  when  V  and  U  were  identical, 
waa  generally  printed  W.  As  the  letter  V  was  at  that  time 
called  U,  the  name  *  Double  U  '  was  then  strictly  accurate. 

W,  0,  and  Y  as  initial  letters  were  anciently  almost  inter- 
changeable. Thus  we  have  yard,  garden,  and  ward,  as  of  a 
hospital  or  prison,  from  geard,  an  enclosure ;  ward  and  warden 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  warian,  to  beware,  also  guard  and  guardian 
from  the  same  root,  and  having  nearly  the  same  significance.  See 
Warden. 

W  and  V.  The  substitution  of  V  for  W,  and  vi4:e  versd,  so 
common  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  the  East  of  London,  seems  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  French  language,  formei'ly  so  much  spoken  in 
that  locality  by  the  thousands  of  French  refugee^  who  settled  there 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Wafers.  Mr.  Speiss  says  that  the  oldest  seal  with  a  red  wafer 
that  he  has  yet  found  is  on  a  letter  written  by  D.  Krapf,  at 
Spires,  in  the  year  1624,  to  the  Government  at  Beyreuth. — 
Beckmayin, 


Waifs  and  Strays.    A  '  waif  is  an  article  wUicb,  having  been 

ntolen,  is  abandoned  by  the  thief.  A  'stray '  is  it  domestic  iiiuni»l 
which  haa  strayed  from  its  owner's  premises,  so  that  theownerdiip 
is  not  ascGi-titinable.  Both  wnlfs  and  strays  are  the  property  of  tie 
Crown,  but  mny  be  claimed  if  the  onuertship  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved. 

Waitress.  Do  Quincey,  in  hia  '  Aiitohiugrapbic  Ski-t^lioe,' 
publislinl  in  lt^.74,  Eiiys :  'Socnal  changes  in  London,  by  iiitro' 
ducing  femnlesvery  extensively  into  the  office  (oucomonopoliiwilby 
men)  of  attending  the  visitors  at  the  tables  of  eating-houses,  batra 
introduced  a  corresponding  new  word,  viz.  ■wailrfsa.' 

Waits  are  mentioned  as  night  musicians  in  the  '  Liber 
Niger'  of  Edward  IV.,  1478.  Waits  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
'Privy  Furse  Expences'of  Henry  VIII. ,  edited  by  Sir  Harrii 
Nicolas.  Sir  Harris  quotes  the  following  two  items,  dated  in 
1532  :— 'Itm  the  xi.  daye  (of  October)  pnied  to  the  Waytes  of 
Oaunterbuiy  in  rnwaiilo  .  .  .  ^'y:!.  vji/.'  '  TtiTi  tlir>  xix.  il:iyc  (uf 
November)  paid  to  the  waytes  at  Caunterbury  in  rewai-de  .  .  . 
3[vija.  viijii.'  In  a  copy  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  that  formerly 
belonged  to  Burke,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that  great 
orator  has  written  in  MS.  on  the  fly-Ie«f  of  vol.  ii.  as  follows: 
'  Wait.  n.  8.,  from  yo  French  guet  (lit^^rally  a  sentinel  on  out-pout 
duty).  2.  Wails  in  ye  pi.,  an  old  word  signifying  ye  night  OuanI 
in  ye  City  of  London.' 

Wake.  Wakes  wei-e  festivals  formerly  held  in  parishes,  on  the 
annivei'sary  of  the  dedication  of  the  parochial  church. 

Walk  Chalks.  To  walk  chalks  is  an  ordeal  used  on  board 
ship  as  a  test  for  drunkenne^.  Two  parallel  lines  are  chalked  for 
soiue  distance  upon  the  deck,  and  if  the  sujiposed  delinquent  can 
walk  from  one  end  to  the  other  without  overstepping  either  he  is 
pronounced  to  bo  sober. 

Wall.  '  To  go  to  the  wall '  or  '  To  be  driven  to  the  wall.'— 
These  expressions  mean  that  when  a  man  in  a  fight  is  in  extremity 
he  places  hia  back  to  the  wall,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  defend 
himself  in  fi-ont ;  his  enemies  cannot  come  Iwhind  him.  Figura- 
tively, it  signifies  the  last  chance. 

Wall  Papers.  The  fii-st  allusion  to  wall  i>apera  known  ta 
exist  is  in  the  account  of  the  examination  of  lierman  Schinkel,  a 
printerof  Delft,  who  wasaccused  in  1568  of  printing  books  iniiriical 
to  the  Catholic  talfh.    Bea\%  'w,\«rTO^t«d  ea  bo  certain  ballads,  he 
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said  they  had  been  printed  by  his  servant  in  his  absence,  and  that 
'when  he  came  home  and  found  they  were  not  delivered,  he 
refused  to  deliver  them,  and  threw  them  into  a  comer,  intending 
to  print  roses  and  stripes  on  the  back  to  paper  attics  with.' 

Wallsend  Coals  are  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the  collieries 
which  produce  them  are  situated  near  the  east  end  of  the  waU 
built  by  the  Romans  to  keep  bock  the  Picts  and  the  Scots.  The 
wall  commenced  at  Bownass,  near  Carlisle,  and  extended  to  a 
point  on  the  Tyne  about  three  or  four  miles  below  Newcastle. 

Walnut  is  a  corruption  of  Graul-nut,  the  nut  of  Gaul  or  France. 
As  Gallia  and  WaUia  both  anciently  signified  Gaul,  the  transition 
from  Gaul-nut  to  walnut  is  easily  accounted  for.  See  W,  G,  and  Y. 

Walrus,  the  tchale-Iiorse  (Grerman  ross,  a  horse).  The  animal 
is  often  called  the  sea-horse. 

Waltzing.  The  German  dance  called  the  waltz  was  introduced 
at  Almack's  in  1813. 

Want.  Tooke,  in  his  *  Diversions  of  Purley,'  says  that  want 
is  the  past  participle  of  toaney  thus — wane,  waned,  want.  The 
etymon  seems  far-fetched,  but  no  other  appears  so  feasible.  The 
word  want  is  used  in  different  senses  in  various  localities.  In 
Norfolk  it  is  confined  in  application  to  that  which  is  actually 
needed.  A  man  there  may  *  want '  a  dinner,  and  *  wish  for '  a  new 
hat.  In  Scotland  want  means  *  can't  do  without,'  as  in  the  sen- 
tence '  He  is  a  man  we  can't  want,'  meaning  '  He  is  a  man  whoso 
aid,  assistance,  or  advice  is  necessary  to  us.' 

Warden,  Ouardian.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  there  were 
many  words  and  names  beginning  with  w.  When  the  Normans 
came,  their  language  possessing  no  Wy  they  used  the  letter  u 
instead.  To  make  the  pronunciation  easier  to  them,  they  placed 
a  g  before  the  w,  and  thus  it  comes  that  many  Old  English  words 
formerly  beginning  with  w,  now  commence  with  gu.  In  the  cases 
of  warden  and  guai*dian,  both  forms  have  been  preserved,  so  tliat 
at  the  Tower  we  have  wardei's,  and  at  the  Ooui*t,  guards.  Such 
Anglo-Saxon  words  beginning  with  %o  as  the  French  have  bor- 
rowed have  undergone  this  process  of  alteration.  Thus  tear  has 
become  guerre. 

Warden  Pie.  This  pie,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  old  books, 
was  made  of  large  baking  pears.  These  pears  are  still  called 
'  wardens '  in  some  counties.  The  '  warden  pears '  so  celebrated 
for  making  the  pies  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  so  named  from  the 
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Abbey  of  Warden  ia  Be<Ifotdshire,  the  monks  of  which  Eoundation 
cultivated  them  at  an  early  period.  The  improved  sort  now 
gi-own  is  '  Urediile'a  Wai-den,'  oi'  '  Urednle's  St.  Germnin.'  His- 
torical  novelists  sometimes  erroneoiiBly  deucribe  these  famous  piea 
as  being  made  of  venison. 

Ware  in  Hortfui-cltibirc  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
Alfred  the  Great  constructed  his  leeir  acroBS  the  Lea  to  cnt  off  the 
reti'cat  of  the  Daniiih  fleet. 

Warfare.  The  second  syllable  of  this  word  means  a  jonmey 
or  sii  expedition.  It  is  analogous  to  the  tei-ms  w»yfaHiig, 
SRifaring, 

Warp  and  Weft.  The  warp  eonsista  of  the  longitudinal  tJireods 
in  ft  piece  of  cloth ;  the  weft  is  composed  of  those  runuing  from 
Bclvngo  to  selviige. 

Wauail,  Wassail-bowl.  From  two  Anglo-Suxon  worda, 
icivan,  to  he,  hat,  health.  The  Anglo-Saxons  osed  the  t'^nn 
'  W(M  fiivV  iiH  we  use  the  wordu  'good  henltli,'  before  dnul;iiiji. 
The  wassail -iKm-ls  cori-P^pon<l«l  lo  ihi-  ^jimdi-lKi^  Is  of  a  cmi-lc  of 
generations  ago. 

Watches  are  fMid  to  have  been  invented  at  Nuremberg  in 
H7T.  It  is  probable  that  the  eo-called  watches  of  early  tinier 
were  small  pendulum  night  clocks  for  ascertaining  the  number  of 
the  '  watch  of  the  niglit.'  TJp  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
time-keepers  ouried  about  the  person  were  called  pocket-clocks. 
The  word  '  watch '  first  appears  in  a  '  Eoyal  Household  Book,'  now 
in  the  Record  Office,  of  the  date  1543.  Amongst  other  time- 
keepera  mentioned  is  the  following :  '  Item,  oono  Lamm  or  WatcA 
of  iron,  the  case  being  also  iron  gilt.'  JTroni  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  word  '  watch '  was  fii-at  applied  to  something  upon  the 
Baqic  principle  as  our  modern  alarum.  Watches  of  minute  size 
aeem  to  have  been  mndo  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  will  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  which  is  dated  April  5,  1575,  he  makes  the 
following  bequest :  '  I  give  to  my  reverend  brother  Richard,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  my  stick  of  Indian  cine,  which  hath  a  watch  in  the  top  of 
it.'  The  Duke  of  Urbino  is  said  to  have  possessed,  in  the  ye»r 
1542,  a  watch  which  struck  the  hours,  which  had  been  made  by 
an  Italian.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany  is  also  known 
to  have  had  awatoh  inserted  in  a  ring.  In  Nichols's  '  Progresoes  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  '  is  an  account  of  a  number  of  watches  presented 
to  her  by  various  noblemen,  with  full  descriptions.  One  of  these 
roDS  as  follows  *.  In  tt^e  twenty-first  year  the  Earl  of  Kossell  gave 
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the  Queen  '  a  ringe  of  golde  called  a  paramadas,  sett  with  vj.  small 
diamonds,  and  garnished  rounde  aboute  with  small  rubies,  and 
two  sparcks  of  ophals,  and  in  the  same  backsyde  a  dyall.'  The  inven- 
tion of  the  true  watch  to  work  by  a  spring  and  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  has  been  ascribed  with  great  probability  to  Dr.  Hooke  in  the 
Beventeenth  century.  He  certainly  invented  the  balance-spring, 
without  which  watches  would  be  untrustworthy.  A  single 
ounce  of  steel,  which  is  not  worth  a  penny,  will  suffice  to  make 
4,000  watch-springs,  which  if  of  the  finest  quality  will  be  worth 
4,000;. 

Water  has  one  property  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  sub- 
stances— it  expands  under  the  influence  of  both  heat  and  cold.  At 
about  40  degrees  of  heat  it  is  at  its  greatest  density ;  from  this  it 
ezpandET  by  heat  until  it  becomes  steam,  and  by  cold  until  it 
becomes  ice,  which  it  does  at  a  temperature  of  32  degrees. 

Water-closets  were  invented  by  Sir  John  Harington,  of 
Kelston,  near  Bath,  about  the  year  1596. — Park,  Nug(z  Aniiqtue, 

Watered  Silk.  Silks  which  are  intended  for  watering  must  be 
of  good  quality.  In  the  process  they  are  wetted,  and  then  folded 
with  particular  care  to  insure  the  threads  of  the  fabric  all  lying  in 
one  direction.  The  folded  pieces  are  then  placed  in  a  machine  and 
subjected  to  enormous  hydi-anlic  pressure.  By  this  pressure  the  air 
is  slowly  expelled,  and  in  escaping  draws  the  moisture  into  curious 
waved    lines   which   leave   the  permanent    marking   known  as 

*  watering.' — Chamhers^a  Encychpcedia, 

Watershed.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  the 
< Athenaeum'  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  balance  of 
authority  favouring  its  derivation  from  the  Grerman  scheidCy  to 
divide,  in  the  same  sense  as  parting  the  hair.     Dodsworth,  in  his 

*  Yorkshire  Collections,'  quoted  by  Southey  in  *  The  Doctor,'  says, 

*  The  Eiver  Don  or  Dun  riseth  in  the  upper  part  of  Pennystone 
parish,  near  Lady's  Cross,  which  may  be  called  our  Apennines, 
because  the  rain-water  that  falleth  aheddeth  from  sea  to  sea.' 
This  shows  the  meaning  of  wcUerah^d  to  be  the  ridge  which 
causes  streams  to  flow  fi-om  it  in  opposite  dii*ections,  thus  parting 
them. 

Waver.  To  waver  is  to  be  undecided,  vacillating,  unsettled,  to 
be  inclined  to  opposite  directions,  unstable.  Its  origin  in  the  word 
'  wave  *  is  obvious. 

Waves  moimtains  high.  This  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  waves  do  not  rise  more  than  twelve  feet 


as  an  imini;il  secretion.' — MiUtr. 

WayzgooBe.  Tliia  name  is  ap]i 
the  euiployi'S  in  printing  offices,  1 
stubble- goose,  and  a  Btubble-goose  i 
occaaotiB.  The  n&me  and  the  cuatoQ 
Moxon,  in  his  '  Mecbaoick  Exercises 
for  the  joameymeD  evei;  year  to  mat 
the  old  will  serve  or  no,  because  the  < 
printer  givee  them  a  wayxgoote. 
Kept  at  Bartholemewtide,  and  nn 
wayq^ooee  the  journeymen  do  no 
different  etymology  is  suggested  In 
note  to  Brand's  '  Popular  Antiqoitv 
ancient  pt«ctit»  of  holding  a  grand  { 
at  Martinmasa  ia  more  likely  to  ha 
phrase.' 

We.  Lord  Coke  says  that  the 
a  single  person  by  King  John,  w', 
into  grants,  confirmations,  &c.  His 
with  ego  and  mem. 

WeariBff  the  Hat.  The  Jews 
gognes.  The  Friends  also  sit  corereii 
of  audible  prayer.  It  appears  to  hi 
the  Cburdi  of  England  for  men  to  b 
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Weathercocks.  *  Vanes/  says  Du  Cange,  *  were  anciently 
made  in  the  form  of  a  cock  (hence  called  weathercocks),  and  put 
up  in  Papal  times  to  remind  the  clergy  of  watchfulness/  A  writer 
in  the  *  St.  James's  Chronicle/  June  10, 1777,  says,  *  The  intention 
of  the  original  cock-vajie  was  derived  from  the  cock  crowing  when 
St.  Peter  had  denied  his  Lord.'  Gramaye  (*  Historia  BrabEintise/ 
p.  14)  says  that  *  the  custom  of  adorning  the  tops  of  steeples  with 
a  cross  and  a  cock  is  derived  from  the  Goths,  who  bore  that  as 
their  warlike  ensign.' 

Wed.  This  word  was  not  originally  confined  to  the  sense  of 
marrying.  To  *  wed '  was  to  enter  into  a  solemn  pledge  of  any 
kind.  Nobles  and  warriors  were  called  *  weddyd  brcthryn  *  when 
bound  by  oaths  of  friendship  and  amity. — Beliq.  Antiq,  p.  85. 

Wedding  Customs  in  Old  Times.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in 
'The  Scornful  Lady/ act  i.  sc.  1,  have  a  few  lines  which  give 
curious  details  of  the  wedding  customs  in  use  in  their  time.  The 
Scornful  Lady,  in  declaring  her  determination  not  to  maiTy  a 
boaster,  says : — 

Believe  me,  if  my  wedding  smock  were  on, 

Were  the  gloves  bought  and  givtn,  the  license  come, 

Were  the  rosemary  branches  dipped,  and  all 

The  llippocras  and  cakes  eat  and  drunk  off^ 

Were  these  two  arms  encompassed  with  the  hands 

Of  bachelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  church. 

Were  my  feet  at  the  door,  were  *  I  John  '  said 

[That  is,  *I  John  take  thw  Mary,*  in  the  wedding  8er\'ice], 

If  John  should  boa«t  a  favour  done  by  niC| 

I  would  not  wed  that  year. 

Wedding  Bing^.  Kings  are  now  put  upon  the  woman's  fourth 
finger  at  the  time  of  marriage.  The  Jews,  who  originated  the  use 
of  wedding  rings,  placed  the  ring  upon  the  woman's  finger  at  the 
time  of  espousal  or  contract  be/ore  marriage.  Wedding  rings 
were  originally  signet  rings.  In  ancient  times,  when  few  could 
write,  seals  were  used  in  all  important  transactions  as  evidence  cf 
the  binding  nature  of  the  bargain.  Giving  the  wife  a  seal  or 
signet  at  marriage  was  therefore  a  visible  sign  that  the  husban  I 
endowed  her  with  equal  rights  with  himself,  and  made  her  an 
equal  partaker  of  all  his  *  worldly  goods.*  The  custom  of  using 
plain  gold  wedding  rings  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  there  is  no  law  upon  the  subject.  The  ecclesias- 
tical rubric  mentions  '  a  ring,'  but  stiys  nothing  as  to  its  shape  or 
material.  Marriages  have  been  solemnised  where  the  ring  of  the 
church  key  has  been  used ;  and  in  one  instance,  where  the  proper 
ring  had  beefi  lo0t  or  mislaid,  a  leathern  ring  cut  from  the  fin*^^  ^1 


Wednesday  and  Thursday.  In  the  broad  'Northnnibrian 
dialect  tliese  week-day  names  aro  still  pronounced  Wodensday  and 
Thursday. 

Weed.  This  word  aa  applied  to  dreaa  Ls  now  confined  to 
■widows'  caps,  which  afc  still  called  weed*.  Formerly  it  might 
mean  any  article  of  dress,  hnt  it  was  usually  applied  to  an  upper 
or. outer  garment,     Spenser  speaks  of 

A  goodly  lady  d»d  io  haaten'  and, 

and  Chapman  mentions  '  putting  on  both  shiil  and  weed.'    See 

LllTERT. 

Weeping  Willow.  This  tree  came  originally  from  Spain. 
Lady  SufTotk,  who  was  a  favourite  of  George  IT.  and  his  queeo, 
I'oceived  a  present  from  Spain,  the  packago  containing  which  wai 
eiiwr:ijipO(l  in  twigs  of  willow.  Po]ie  the  poet,  who  wiia  prpsent 
when  the  package  arrived,  perceiving  that  the  twigi  showed  signs  of 
life,  B^d,  '  Perhaps  they  may  produce  something  that  we  have  not 
in  England.'  He  accordingly  took  some  of  them  and  planted  them 
at  Twickenham.  One  of  them  grew  and  became  the  parent  of 
many  others.  The  original  tree  was  cut  down  by  Lord  Mendip 
soon  after  he  purchased  Pope's  villa.  Twickenham  ia  still  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  the  willows  which  grow  on  the  maipn  of 
the  Thames  at  that  place. 

Weight  of  BritiBh  Coins  in  Circulation.  Frofeaaor  Jctdiis 
calculates  the  weight  of  gold  circulating  aa  coins  in  Great  Britain  to 
be,  approximately,  786  tons  ;  of  siivei',  1,670  tons ;  and  erf"  broase 
2,652  tons.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  average  daily  tiajienctioiia  in 
the  London  Daily  Clearing  House  amount  to  about  Irweniy  mil- 
lions oF  pounds  sterling,  which  if  paid  in  gold  coin  would  wedgh  aboat 
157  tons,  and  would  require  nearly  eighty  horses  for  conveyance. 

We-lsm,  a  jocose  plural  of  the  word  ^otism,  applied  by  the 
'Anti- Jacobin  Review '  to  certain  editors  whoee  '  we '  was  uaei  u 
though  infallible. 

Welcome.  From  the  Anglo-Sajtou  wel,  well,  and  cuma,  » 
comer.  The  word  tBileuma  was  strictly  confined  to  its  significatioi 
of  a  visitor  who  is  gladly  received.  It  was  never  applied  to 
things,  as  in  the  sense  of  a  welcome  gift. 

Weld  (as  I4)plied  to  metal).  Two  or  more  pieces  <£  inm  M 
velded  by  being  &trvi,t^,  ^\^«[l  \n,  %  condition  of  inteoap  h^at,  h^  * 
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hammer  which  is  *■  widded  *  by  a  strong  man,  or  by  mechanical 
power. 

We  left  our  country  for  our  coimtr3r'8  good.  These  lines 
occur  in  a  prologue  written  by  the  notorious  pickpocket  George 
Barrington  for  the  oj^ening  of  the  first  playhouse  at  Sydney, 
Australia,  January  16,  1796.  The  performances  on  this  occasion 
were  entirely  conducted  by  convicts,  and  the  price  of  admission  was 
a  shilling,  payable  either  in  money,  corn,  meat,  or  spirits,  at  the 
market  rate.     The  prologue  opens  as  follows  : — 

From  distant  climes  o*er  widespread  seas  we  come, 
Though  not  with  much  ^clat  or  beat  of  drum  ; 
True  patriots  all,  for  be  it  understood, 
We  left  our  countrj'  for  our  country's  good. 

Welkin.  This  poetical  word  is  the  plural  of  an  obsolete  term 
welcj  a  cloud.  The  proper  orthography  is  welcen,  the  c  being 
hard. 

Wellingtonia.  This  beautiful  tree,  which  within  the  last 
quarter  of  century  has  been  naturalised  in  England,  was  discovered 
by  a  hunting  party  at  a  place  since  called  Mammoth  Grove, 
Calaveras,  Upper  California.  The  tallest  tree  in  the  group  they 
met  with  was  327  feet  high,  and  90  feet  in  circumference  at 
its  base.  These  dimensions,  however,  seem  to  have  been  exceeded 
by  a  tree  that  was  found  bix)ken  off  at  the  height  of  300  feet,  where 
it  was  18  feet  in  diameter.  As  it  was  112  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  tapered  gradually  to  the  broken  point,  it 
was  computed  that  its  entu*e  height  must  have  been  450  feet,  or 
85  feet  higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's  in  London. 

Welly.  This  word  is  in  common  use  in  the  Midland  Counties 
in  the  sense  of  almost.  It  is  a  contraction  of  the  two  wonls 
*  well  nigh.*  In  the  West  of  England  it  is  usetl  as  an  interjection 
implying  pity.  In  this  case  it  is  a  contraction  of  well-a-day  1  a 
phrase  formerly  in  general  use  as  an  expletive. 

WeUh.  *  The  Britains  were  a  people  of  the  Graules,  which  the 
Saxons,  according  to  their  manner  of  speech,  instead  of  calling 
Gkllish  called  Wallish,  and  by  abreviation  Walsh  or  Welsh.  In 
the  ancient  Ttutonick  it  is  very  often  found  that  divers  names 
which  the  French  are  wont  to  begin  with  g,  the  Germans  begin 
with  w,  as  ward  for  Card,  wardain  (whereof  wo  yet  keep  the  name 
of  warden)  for  gardian,  warre  for  guerre,  and  very  many  the  like.' 
—  Versiegan^  Resti4ution,  cf-c,  p.  120,  edit.  1655.     See  Warden. 

WeUh  Ori^  pf  {Inglish  Words.    From  the  Welsh  Uab,  a 


stroke  or  blow,  we  get  flup,  elap,  and  clap ;  from  llay,  remiss, 
we  have  \ay,  liuj,  laggariJ,  Bag,  stag,  and  aluggard ;  and  from  Uai, 
mud,  we  get  clay,  slab,  and  ekbby. 

Welsh  Sabbit.  ThU  uame  for  toasted  bread  and  cheese  is  pro- 
perly •  Wt.'l.-.li  rare-bit.' 

Welsher  is  a  name  applied  on  iiioe-coursta  to  one  who,  baving 
lost  a.  bet,  absconds  witbout  paying.  Tbe  term  is  unileratood  in 
Kpoi'ting  ditles  to  liuve  originated  in  Ibe  old  uursery  djtty, '  Taffy 
was  a,  W'elchmiin,  Tiifly  was  n  thief.' 

WenclL  This  word  had  not  origiually,  nor  indeed  bos  it  now 
in  the  MiJland  Counties,  any  meaning  of  a  derogatory  characUr. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  dprivod  from  the  Anglo-Suxon  cwfti,  a  wife  or 
woman,  with  the  addition  of  something  equivalent  to  the  Dutch 
je,  expressing  familiarity  or  afiection,  as  in  wi^-je,  little  wife,  or 
kind-jt,  little  child,  deen-je  would  enaily,  in  pronanci&tion,  fall 
into  the  sound  of  wench, n.nd  wonld  signify  'little  woman'  in  an 
..fletlioniite  sense.  The  words  '  m;.h  wench'  fn>m  the  lijB  of  a 
Midland  operative  are  probably  the  most  tender  form  of  expression 
he  knows  Low  to  use  in  8]jealdng  to  his  wife  or  daughter. 

Went  is  the  jwist  participle  of  the  word  '  loiiul.' 

Westminiter.  It  bas  been  stated  over  and  over  again  tluit 
Westminster  was  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Abbey  of 
Grace  on  Tower  Hill,  which  was  called  Eastminster.  Maitland, 
however,  proves  that  a  '  Chai-ter  of  Sanctuary '  was  gianted  to 
'  Westminster  '  by  Edwai-d  the  Confessor,  who  died  in  1066,  whilst 
the  'Abbey  of  Grace'  was  not  founded  imtil  the  fourteenth 
century.  Westminster  wa.s  so  named  from  its  being  west  of  the 
Cathedi-al  of  St.  Paul's.  In  speaking  of  St.  Peter's  Church  ot 
Westminster  the  use  of  the  word  abbey  is  superfluous,  as  '  minster ' 
means  an  abbey  church,  and  is  used  to  the  present  day  in  thnt 
sense  in  the  cases  of  Yoi-k  Minster,  Beverley  Minaler,  and  others. 

Wertminster  Bridge.  The  old  bridge  was  begun  1733; 
opened  November  15,  1750;  cost,  i2C>fi50l.  The  new  bridge  was 
commenced  185i,  and  opened  May  24,  1862. 

WeBtminster  Hall  was  formerly  liable  to  be  flooded  whenever 
high  tide-i  occurred.  On  November  19, 1242,  bouts  floated  from  the 
river  to  the  interior  of  the  Hall.  The  coronation  of  George  II.  was 
announced  for  October  4,  1727,  but  os  the  day  ftpproache<l  someone 
SU^ested  that  on  fh&l  ds.^  tbete  would  be  a  spring  tide,  and  that 
B^  ceremonial  had  beX^Ki >M  ^o^^^tfA.   \'i.-««&«!»n':dm;]y  post- 
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poned  until  the  11th.  On  the  4th,  as  predicted,  the  Hall  was 
flooded.  The  floor  of  the  Hall  was  afterwards  raised  several  feet. 
Now  that  danger  of  inundation  no  longer  exists,  it  would  be  well 
to  restore  the  ancient  proportions  by  lowering  the  floor  to  its 
original  level. 

Wlialebone.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  ivory  was  the  bone  of  the  whale.  There  ariB  many 
proofs  that  this  error  was  common  at  the  time,  even  among 
educated  people.  Shakespeare  evidently  thought  so,  for  in  *  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,'  act  v.  sc.  2,  he  has  the  line : — 

To  show  his  teeth,  as  vrhite  as  whale  his  bone. 

And  Spenser,  'Faerie  Queene,'  III.  i.  15  : — 

Whose  face  did  seem  as  clear  as  crystal  stone, 
And  eke,  through  fear,  as  white  as  whalds  bone. 

Loi*d  Surrey,  too,  has  : — 

A  little  month,  with  decent  chin, 
A  coral  lip  of  hno. 

With  teeth  as  white  as  whale  his  bone, 
£ch  one  in  order  due. — Poems,  1567. 

Mr.  "Wright,  however  (*  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  *),  speaking 
of  chessmen,  says,  *  They  were  chiefly  made  of  the  tusk  of  the 
walrus,  the  native  ivory  of  Western  Europe,  which  was  known 
popularly  as  whale's  bone.' 

Whales'  Eibs.  What  are  called  *  whales'  ribs,'  which  are 
sometimes  seen  as  archways  over  carriage  entrances  in  country 
places,  are  really  the  jawbones,  which  are  usually  about  one-third 
the  length  of  the  entire  body. 

What  is  a  Pound)  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  in  the  great  currency 
debates  of  his  time,  set  every Ixxly  wondering  by  propounding  the 
question,  'What  is  a  pound?'  The  ablest  financiers  of  his  day 
were  unable  to  give  a  strictly  definite  reply  to  the  question.  We 
are  able,  however,  to  say  what  a  pound  was  when  it  was  first 
instituted  as  a  unit  of  value.  It  was  simply  a  pound  weight  of 
pure  silver. 

What  will  Mn.  Onrndy  say)  This  question  occurs  in 
Morton's  comedy,  *  Speed  the  Flough,'  where  Farmer  Ashfield, 
annoyed  at  his  wife's  continually  bringing  up  the  name  of  a  neigh- 
bour's wife  and  her  doings  in  contrast  with  theirs,  ezdauns 
petulantly:  'Be  quiet,  woolyel  always  ding,  dinging  Damo 
Grundy  into  my  ears — "  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  1  what  will 
Mrs.  Giiindy  think)"  Caunst  thee  be  quiet;  let  ur  aloane  and 
behave  t  yself  pratty  T — ^Act  i.  sc.  i. 


6i4  WHEAL.  ■ 

Wheal.      A  large  nuinbd-  of  the  Cornish  minea  liavo  tbe  leani  I 
'Wheal'   ns  a  prefix   to  the  name,  as  '  Wlieal   Hope,'  '  Whej  ^ 
Unity,'  Ac.     Formerly  this  prefix  waa  written  Iltiel,  as    '  Huel 
Friendship,'  and  bo  on.     Jhiel  in  Gaelic  tugnifies  a  tin  wine. 

WlLeat  came  originally  from  the  central  land  of  Tliibet,  when 
itR  re]>i'CsentHtlve  yet  exists  us  grasa  with  small  nienly  seeits. 

Wheel  Carriages.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  vehicles  on 
wheels  is  in  Genesis  xlv.  27,  where  the  Hehn^w  wortl  lujaloth, 
which  is  litemlly  wheel  carriages,  is  translated  waggons. 

Wherefore.     Grose,  in  hifi  '  Glossary,'  gives  whyfore  or  why- 
rore  as  a  word  in  use  in  the  West  of  England  in  the  sense  uf 
wboi'efore.       W/i^ifor  is  certainly  a  better  woi-d  than   wherefore 
when  it  is  useil  inlenxiga  lively.     '  HVi^or  have  yon  done  Uii^i  I '  !■  ■ 
nearer  the  sense  than  '  If7c;i-(;fore have  you  done  it  ?'  ■ 

Whetstone.  '  It  is  a  custom  in  the  North,  when  a  man  tells 
the  greatest  lye  in  the  company,  to  reward  him  with  a  whetstone. 
Matches  are  sometimes  made  called  "  lying  for  the  whetstone,"  ' — 
BudworUi,  ch.  vi.  This  explains  Lord  Bacon's  sarcastic  remark  to 
SirK.  Digby,  when  he  boasted  of  having  seen  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  in  his  travels,  but  was  puzxled  to  describe  it.  Bacon  retorted, 
'  Perhaps  it  was  a  w/ietMom.' 

Whig.  In  Scotland  whig  means  a  weak  fermented  liquor 
made  from  butter-milk.  Nares,  in  mentioning  this  woi'd,  says ; 
'  The  nickname  of  Whig  as  applied  to  a  party  is  commonly 
derived  fi^om  this  word,  but  Bishop  Burnet  derives  it  rather  from 
"  Whiggamoor,"  a  cattle  driver  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  by 
contraction  "  whig."  His  opinion  as  a  Scotchman  mast  have 
the  more  weight,  because  the  name  had  been  applied  to  the  Scotch 
fanatics  before  it  was  taken  up  as  a  term  of  ridicule  against  the 
country  party  in  England,  whic)i  was  about  1680.'  Another  and 
a  very  plausible  theory  ns  to  the  origin  of  this  name  for  a  political 
party,  ascribes  it  to  the  initials  of  the  motto  of  the  Liberal  jiarty  in 
Cromwell's  time,  '  We  hope  in  God.' 

While,  Wile.  These  two  words,  utterly  unlike  in  meaning,  are 
frequently  confounded.  People  who  ought  to  know  bett«r  write 
in  newspaper.s  and  magazines  '  icldle  away  the  time,'  It  ought  to 
.  be  '  wile  away  the  time.'  While  means  time,  as  'a  long  while,' 
^but  wile  has  the  meaning  of  guile  or  beguile,  and  in  the  Benteoce 
Hbaoted  means  to  begvj.We&via.-j  Uie  time,  or  to  make  it  pasa  withont 
^^'igue,  or  what  ttie  "Srenda  cA\  emwi,. 
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Whimsey.  When  the  steam  engine  was  first  nsed  in  StafTord- 
shire  to  supersede  horses  in  raising  coals  from  a  pit,  the  novelty 
caused  a  great  sensation  for  miles  round,  and  the  miners  congre- 
gated in  great  numbers  to  witness  the  strange  sight.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  wild-goose  scheme,  and  all  sorts  of  evil  prognostications 
were  current.  The  whim  or  *  whimsey  *  of  the  crack-brained 
master  miner  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  district,  and  the  term 
whimsey  soon  became  the  name  by  which  the  strange  machine  was 
known.  At  the  present  day  the  word  *  whimsey '  is  applied 
universally  to  the  apparatus,  and  is  daily  used  by  thousands  who 
have  no  notion  that  the  term  originated  in  what  was  thought  to 
be  a  foolish  whim  on  the  part  of  a  far-seeing  miner. 

Whimwham.  This  is  defined  by  the  dictionaries  as  '  a  dupli- 
cation of  whim.'  It  appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  name  of  a 
flourish  after  a  signature,  kc.  In  a  scarce  book,  'Collectanea 
Curiosa,'  Oxford,  1781,  pp.  384-5,  is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
drawn  up  by  the  Protestant  bishops,  1688,  in  which 
appears,  'How  to  demean  ourselves  in  case  of  a 
Popish  visitation.  The  way  of  writing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop is  for  every  man  to  write  to  a  private  friend, 
and  for  him  to  deliver  the  letter  to  my  Lord  Archbishop.'  Several 
other  secret  means  of  communication  are  mentioned;  lettei's  for 
the  Bishop  of  Elie  are  '  to  be  addressed  to  Madam  Womock  at 
Elie,  in  a  woman's  hand  with  a  whimwham,*  The  woodcut  is 
copied  from  the  book  mentioned. 

Whisk,  or  Wisk,  a  light  dusting  brush  made  of  feathers  or 
very  light  twigs.  The  word  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  wiscJi,  a  word 
which  was  used  in  a  similar  sense ;  fleder  wisch,  or  feather  broom, 
was  a  dried  goose- wing.  The  word  *  whiskers,'  the  hair  on  the 
sides  of  a  man's  face,  is  from  the  same  root. 

Whisky.  The  Irish  name  of  whisky  is  uisge-hentlui,  literally 
*  water  of  life,*  being  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  aqiui  vitas, 
and  the  French  eau  de  vie.  It  is  curious  that  '  whisky,'  which  is 
the  uisge  of  the  full  name,  literally  means  water.  On  June  8, 
1723,  the  first  Agricultural  Society  in  Great  Britain  was  estab- 
lished at  Edinburgh.  At  this  meeting  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
proposed  and  carried  a  resolution  against  drinking  foreign  liquors, 
80  *  that  thereby  the  distilling  of  our  grain  might  be  encouraged, 
and  the  great  sums  annually  sent  to  France  for  brandy,  generally 
smuggled,  might  be  kept  at  home.'  From  this  time  it  became  a 
point  of  honour  to  drink  only  home-made  whisky,  which  gradually 
became  so  popular  that  it  has  ever  since  been  looked  upon  as  the 
national  dnnk.' — OerUkmarCs  Magaaint^  Aw^]^  \^1<^* 


Wliiflt.     Little  18  known  of  the  origin  of  this  game.     Tajla^  J 
the  Water  Poet,  writing  in  1650,  speaks  of— 

Ruflv,  iliDi,  trunip.  nndrly,  toliitli.  liolc,  unt, 

Farquliar,  in  the  'Beaux'  Stratagem,'  1706,  makes  Mrs.  Sullen 
enquire,  '  Dost  tliink,  child,  .  .  .  that  my  parents  .  .  .  )iad  early 
instruct^  me  in  the  rural  nrcomplishments  of  drinking  fat  ale, 
playing  at  w/tisk,  and  Gmoking  tobacco  with  my  busband  1 '  Popi^ 
using  the  word  tchUt,  itddresses  ftlortha  Blount  thus  : —  _ 

Slime  »|ulre  per1iii[>9  yoa  take  delight  Co  nek,  I 

Whosf  '  ■ 

Who  ! 

And  Swift  in  1728,  thirteen  years  later,  uses  whisk — 

I1ic  clcrej-mcD  ii9fi1  to  jilay  nt  irhiit  njid  <icibber»L 

The  game  seems  to  have  been  Rradnally  evolved  from  an  older 
one  called  Triumph.  Cotgravc's  Dictionary,  1611,  has  '  TriomjAt, 
the  card  game  called  Ruffe  or  Tramp.'     The  'Compleat  Gamester' 

fjj.  86,  edit.  170!)),  sjiys,  ' 'WhiBt  is  agamp  not  iniidi  ililTeriiig  from 
this  [ruff  and  honours].'  Banington,  writing  in  1 787,  savs, 
'  Whisk  seems  never  to  nave  Ixicn  played  on  principles  till  about 
fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  much  studied  by  a  set  of  gentlemen 
who  fi'equented  tlie  Crown  Coffoe-houae  in  Bedforil  Row  ;  before 
that  time  it  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  servanta'  ball  with  all 
fours  and  put.'  Alexander  Thomson,  who  published  '  A  Poem 
in  Eight  Cantos  '  on  Whbt,  says  {p.  21,  2nd  edit.  1792)  :— 

l.et  nice  Pii/urilr  ihp  liM-t  of  France  rennin. 
And  atiidmm  Ombrt  be  ilie  priJe  of  Spnin ; 
Invenlinn's  prjisc  slinll  Knclnnd  rield  tn  none 
While  she  csn  call  (lelightfitl  Hl'iK  her  ovn. 
Hut  la  nhat  nmne  we  this  dialinclioD  awa 
It  19  not  eiisv  for  ub  now  to  knov  : 
Tlie  Ilrithh'annjiln  arc  bH  silent  here. 
Nor  deign  one  frienillj-  hint  our  douliH  to  elear. 

Whittle.  The  proverbial  espression  '  wet  the  whistle'  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  '  whet  the  whittle.'  '  Whittle  '  is  a  general 
term  foi-  cutting  instruments,  and  was  formerly  a  common  name 
for  a  scythe.  In  harvest  time,  when  a  man  stops  work  for  the 
puri^se  of  sharpening  his  tools,  he  generally  takes  the  opportunity 
to  quench  hia  thirst  by  a  draught  of  beer  or  eider.  Hence  '  whet- 
ting the  whittle,'  being  u.*ually  accompanied  by  a  draught  of 
lif|uor,  the  phrase  'wet  the  whistle,'  in  the  sense  of  moistening  the 
throat,  would  very  easily  arise.    See  WiiirrLE. 

Whistle  for  it.  The  following  paragraph  went  the  round  of 
the  papers  in  \856 ; — ^  M.t*.  M&t^  Dixon,  widow  of  a  canon  resi- 
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dentiaiy  of  York,  has  presented  two  ancient  silver  tankards  to  the 
corporation  of  Hull.  One  of  them  is  a  whistle  tankard  which 
belonged  to  Anthony  Lambert,  Mayor  of  Hull  in  1669.  The 
whistle  comes  into  play  when  the  tankard  is  empty ;  so  that  when 
it  reaches  the  hands  of  a  toper,  and  there  is  nothing  for  him  to 
drink,  he  must,  if  he  wants  liquor,  whistle  for  if,*  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  origin  of  the  singular  phrase,  or  it  may  have  arisen 
in  the  fact  that  whistling  tankards  of  earthenware,  holding  about 
five  or  six  pints,  and  bearing  a  date  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  formerly  common  in  Dorsetshire.  These  tankards 
have  four  handles,  in  one  of  which  is  a  whistle,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  *  whistle  for  more  drink  when  the  cup  was  empty.' — Notes 
and  Queries, 

Whitebait.  The  small  fish  caught  in  the  Thames,  and  known 
to  all  London  as  *  whitebait,*  are  of  a  great  variety  of  species.  In 
February,  when  the  season  commences,  the  bait  consists  almost 
altogether  of  *yawlings,*  which  are  yearling  herrings.  A  little 
later  on  the  '  bait '  is  much  smaller,  and  consists  of  '  heads  and 
eyes,'  a  small  ti-ansparent  creature  of  which  the  name  is  very  de- 
scriptive. At  various  periods,  among  the  other  minute  creatures 
are  *  polwigs  *  and  *  Rooshans,*  *  sticklebats,*  *  buntings,*  &c. 
Towards  August  young  sprats  appear  in  unnumbered  myriads, 
and  these,  from  their  silvery  whiteness,  have  given  whitebait  its 
distinctive  name.  It  is  called  *  bait  *  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
formerly  exclusively  used  for  baiting  lobster  and  crab  pots.  It  is 
stated  that  *  it  was  in  1780  that  one  Richard  Cannon,  a  Blackwall 
fisherman,  introduced  it  as  a  savoury  dish.*  The  quantity  caught 
is  almost  incredible,  and  the  amount  paid  yearly  to  the  fishermen 
who  catch  it  is  estimated  by  thousands  of  pounds.  Cannon's  '  in- 
troduction *  was  possibly  a  revival,  for  *  at  a  feast  held  in  Stationers' 
Hall,  May  28,  1612,  there  were  six  dishes  of  whitebait.'  This  is 
the  earliest  known  mention  of  this  delicacy. 

White  Feather.  *  To  show  the  white  feather '  is  synonymous 
with  *  to  show  cowardice.'  The  proverbial  expression  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  white  feather  in  the  tail  of  a  game-cock  is 
a  certain  sign  that  he  is  not  thoroughbred. 

Whiten.  To  whiten  and  to  bleach  or  blanch  have  distinct 
meanings.  To  whiten  is  to  *  cover  with  a  coating  of  white,'  so  as 
to  hide  dirt  or  discoloration.  To  bleach  or  to  blanch  is  to  *  remove ' 
the  colouring  matter,  leaving  only  whiteness. 


6i8  IVHITLOIV. 

Whitlow.  This  is  tUe  unme  applied  to  a  peculiar  ulcer  of  a 
pule  colour  upon  the  finders.  The  term  is  derived  from  tho  Anglo- 
HaxuQ  ir/it/,  white,  &Tid  lov,  a  lliune,  froiu  the  colour  of  the  ulcer 
and  the  burning  senMitiou  it  causes. — DuwjlUon. 

'Whitsunday.  Keam,  in  the  gloBsaiy  to  his  edition  of '  Robert 
of  Gloucester,'  under  the  head  of  '  Wyttesonetyd,'  says:  'There 
are  many  opinions  about  the  original  of  the  name,  all  which  I 
forbear  mentioning,  unless  it  be  one  not  taken  notice  of  by 
common  etymologists,  but  occurs  in  folio  liiij.  of  a  very  rare  book 
printed  by  Wynien  de  Worde.  .  .  .  Tho  words  to  our  purpose 

'"^   T-V   DIE  PZSTECOSTES. 

'  "  Good  men  and  wymmen,  this  day  is  called  Wiftaonday 
beciiuse  the  Holy  Ghotit  brought  wytte  and  wysdom  into  Cristis 
disciples,  and  e»  by  her  prcchin^  after  iu  to  all  cristendom,  and 
fylled  hem  full  of  gl.oatjy  wytte."' 

Vei-stegan  seems  nearer  tbo  truth;  he  dei-ivea  it  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  wUd,  sacred.  He  says,  '  We  yet  say  hallowed  for 
halihu-uf^;  also  we  hereof  retain  the  name  of  Wliitaonday,  which 
morerightly  should  be  written  Weid  Soii<}ay,^s.t\s,  Sacred  Sonday, 
«>  called  by  i-eason  of  the  descending  down  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,'  4c.^ 
Beslitution  of  Decayed  Jntelliffence,  edit.  1G55,  p.  188. 

Whittington  and  his  Cat.  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley,  in  the  preface  to 
his  '  Muninienta  Gildhallte  Londonensis,'  p.  xviii.,  tells  us  that  In 
the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  French 
word  aciiat  was  used  by  the  educated  classes  in  England  to  denote 
trading,  or  buying  and  selling  .it  a  profit,  the  word  being  writtea 
'  acat,'  and  probably  so  pronounced  in  England.  To  '  acat  *  of  this 
kind  Whittington  was  probably  indebted  for  his  wealth  ;  andtfl 
ignorance  of  the  French  term  on  the  part  of  some  imagiuAtire 
writer  we  doubtleM  owe  the  story  with  which  we  have  all  been 
familiar  from  our  childhood.  Chtiucer  has  the  word  acaUr  in  tlw 
sense  of  a  provider  of  provisions,  or  caterer. 

Whittle  was  the  Anglo-Sason  term  foi-  a  knife.  Hence  the 
American  'whittling' — that  is,  from  sheer  resUessnesscuttiugpieM 
of  wood  into  small  useless  fi-agments.  Shakespeare  ('  Timon  of 
Athens,'  act  v.  sc.  3)  has  : 

There's  iic^t  a  wAililt  jti  th'  tmrtily  e»mp. 
Chancer  has  the  word,  but  spells  it  diiferently : 

A  SchcfTclO  lArllrl  bar  he  in  lii:<  liosr. 
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Wich  (in  the  names  of  salt-making  places).  This  affix  is  derived 
from  the  Norse  word  %joic^  a  bay,  and  not  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
voick^  a  village.  Salt  was  formerly  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
SPa  water  in  shallow  wyclhs  or  bays.  A  salt-making  house  was 
thence  called  a  'wych-house/  and  the  inland  places  where  rock 
salt  was  found  took  their  names  from  the  wych-houses  built  for  its 
preparation  and  purification. 

Wide-awake  Hats.  This  phrase  originated  in  the  witty  saying 
of  some  one  who  called  the  felted  hats  by  this  name  because  they 
never  had  a  nap. 

Widow.  Among  the  Romans  a  woman  was  forbidden  to  re- 
marry for  a  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  lest,  bearing  a 
ehild  within  that  period,  there  might  be  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  paternity  lay  with  the  deceased  or  with  the  living  husband. 

Wig  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  periwig,  which  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  perruque.  Wigs  were  worn  by  bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords  until  1830,  when  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London, 
obtained  the  permission  of  King  Wilb'am  IV.  for  the  episcopal 
bench  to  discontinue  the  practice.  The  oldest  wig  in  the  world  is 
of  ancient  Eygptian  manufacture.  It  was  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Wilderness  is  *  Wild-deer-ness,'  and  so  it  was  anciently 
written.  Its  original  meaning  was  a  place  of  wild  deer  or  wild 
beasts ;  for  the  word  '  deer '  formerly  included  all  untamed  beasts, 
and  was  not,  as  now,  restricted  to  one  species.  Shakespeare 
(*  King  Lear,*  act  iii.  sc.  4)  has : — 

But  mice  and  rats  and  such  small  deer 
Have  been  Tom*s  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Will  and  Testament.  These  two  words  are  usually  thought 
to  be  synonymous,  but  in  reality  the  word  *  will '  relates  only  to 
real,  that  is,  freehold  or  landed  property ;  while  the  word  '  testa- 
ment' relates  merely  to  personalty.  In  'Notes  and  Queries,' 
November  11,  1854,  is  a  full  copy  of  a  will  of  the  date  1635,  in 
which  the  distinction  is  plainly  shown.  The  '  testament '  disposes  of 
all  personalty,  and  the  bequests  are  described  as  '  being  witnessed ' 
by  four  persons  who  are  named,  and  'with  other  moo.'  Then 
follows :  *  This  is  the  last  xmU  of  me,  Robert  Skynner,  as  con- 
cerning my  landes  and  t*ents,'  in  which,  reserving  a  third  for  his 
wife  during  her  life,  he  devises  all  his  landed  possessions  to  his 
eldest  son. 

Wills,    l^e  wills  formerly  kept  in  Doctors'  CQinm.o\\& 
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now  removed  to  Somerset  House.  The  originals  commence  with 
tlie  first  year  of  Kiug  Edward  V.  (1483).  A  eenturj-  Inter  ropies 
of  all  wilia  were  made  on  parchineut  and  bound  in  volumes.  At 
first  a  small  vohiuie  would  contain  tbe  vUls  of  ten  or  more  jrcan, 
but  now  the  wills  proved  in  London  alone  average  about  10,000  a 
year,  and  those  registered  in  the  District  Courts  are  prohablj 
from  15,000  to  20,000  additional. 

William.  Tiiis  was  originally  a  sumamo.  In  the  andeot 
wars  between  the  Goths  and  the  Bomans  any  northern  soldier 
who  killed  a  lloman  leader  was  entitled  to  the  gilded  helmet  of 
the  victor  na  a  reward.  After  the  battle  was  over  the  helmet  wiw 
j'laced  upon  his  head  with  great  formality,  and  be  received  the 
additional  name  of  GiUhelmt.  Tliis  in  French  became  Giiilbeme; 
was  Latinif^ed  into  Gulielmus ;  and,  the  initial  letter  being  clianged, 
it  became  William  in  English. 

William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  qneeUoDable  whether  tliii 
epithetshouM  be  applied  to  William.  Itcerlainlyisnot  appliciWe 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  is  well  known, 
in  accordance  with  tlie  custom  of  the  times,  had  bequeathed  Ms 
crown  to  William,  buttheirt(en-oj/e»iii(«,or  assembly  of  nobles,ch(« 
Harold  to  be  king.  William  invaded  England,  therefore,  not  to 
conquer  it,  but  to  assert  his  right,  in  which  he  succeeded.  Atfint 
his  reign  was  mild  and  gentle,  but  the  Saxon  nobles  stirred  up  so 
much  rebellion  against  his  rule  that  at  length  he  adopted  the 
■eual  course  of  conquerors  and  subdued  all  op]K>sitioD  by  violence. 
Haydn  liiys  that  English  judges  formerly  rebukeil  barristers  who 
Bpoke  of  '  William  the  Conqueror,'  hia  proper  designation  bdng 
*  William  the  First.' 

Willy-nilly  is  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  iri/l-fie  niU-k, 
meaning  '  whether  he  will  or  not.'  The  Saxons  had  a  negatin 
form  for  every  verb  commencing  with  iv,  h,  or  a  vowel.  This  aw- 
sisted  in  prefixing  the  letter  n,  the  initial  of  the  negative  particli>, 
as  a  prefix.  The  word  nili,  in  the  phrase  quoted,  means  therefoff. 
'  will  not.'  Chaucer  ofl«n  used  this  form,  saying,  'Inftm'for'I 
am  not,' '  he  nad '  for  '  ho  had  not,'  and  '  I  nna '  for  '  I  was  Mt' 
BylveBter,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centiiiy,  »ises  this  fonn  i" 
his  26th  Sonnet  :— 

^\'ho  nWbe  suljcctB  BhoU  be  s'avts,  in  fine. 

We  continue  to  use  it  in  the  words  '  none.'  '  neither,'  and  '  n«w/ 
which  are  simply  one,  either,  and  ever  with  the  negative  prefix ■■ 
WindmiWa  -weit  fost  introduced  info  England  by  the  Cnisadn 
irho  had  seen.  tXieia  m  visa  Bisit(a^'CQR?«.iw:«ssi 
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Window.  A  curious  example  of  the  use  of  this  word  to  ex- 
press the  meaning  of  a  blank  space  in  a  manuscript  occurs  in  a 
letter  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  (*  Works/  Parker  Society  edit. , 
voL  ii.  p.  249) : '  And  whereas  there  is  a  collation  of  a  benefice 
now  in  my  hands  ....  I  will  that  you  send  me  a  collation 
thereof,  and  that  your  said  collation  have  a  window  expedient  to 
set  what  name  I  will  therein.' 

Window  (anciently  wind-dore,  or  wind-door).  This  word  is 
common  to  all  the  Northern  languages.  In  Danish  it  is  vindue, 
literally  wind-eye,  an  opening  to  admit  the  wind. 

Window  Glass.  The  manufacture  of  window  glass  was 
commenced  in  London  in  1557,  but  for  a  long  time  it  was  a 
luxury  only  within  reach  of  the  opulent.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  1580  the  glass  casements  of  Alnwick  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  were  removed  diuing 
the  absence  of  the  family  to  prevent  accidents  to  the  glass. 

Winter  and  Summer  Temperature.  The  average  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  temperature  varies  with  the  distance 
from  the  equator.  Thus  at  Singapore  it  is  but  2  degrees ;  at 
Bombay  it  is  6  degrees;  at  Calcutta  14;  at  London  23;  at 
St.  Petersburg  43 ;  and  at  Quebec  54.  The  average  summer  heat  at 
St.  Petersburg  is  only  1  degree  less  than  that  of  London.  At 
New  York,  which  is  11  degrees  more  south  than  London,  the 
winter  temperature  is  more  than  9  degrees  colder,  whilst  the 
summer  is  9  d^rees  hotter. 

Wire-drawing  was  invented  by  Kodolph  of  Nuremberg  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Wire  was  first  made  in 
England  at  Mortlake  in  1663. 

Wisdom  is  active ;  prudence,  passive.  Wisdom  leads  one  to 
what  is  proper;  prudence  prevents  one  from  doing  what  is 
improper. 

Wiseacre.  The  oiigin  of  this  phrase  is  stated  to  be  a  retort 
given  to  Ben  Jonson  at  the  *  Devil  Tavern,'  a  noteil  hostelry  that 
stood  next  to  Child's  Bank  in  Fleet  Sti'eet,  and  was  a  great  resort 
of  wits  and  players.  One  night  a  country  gentleman  was  among 
the  wits,  and  boasted  interminably  of  his  landed  property,  till  Ben, 
chafed  and  angry,  said,  '  What  signify  to  us  your  dirt  and  your 
clods  1  where  you  have  an  acre  of  land,  I  have  ten  acres  of  wit.' 
The  countryman  retorted  by  calling  Ben  '  Good  Mr.  Wiseacre,'  to 
the  great  amusement  of  Uie  bystanders.      This  is  a  very  good 
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story,  but  tLo  tflrm  'wiseacre'  is  ft  corruption  of  the  Cennaii 
lOTiMo^er,  a  wiae-sujer  Oi-  Hiyer  of  wieo  maxims  or  preeciits;  ■ 
prophet. 

Wise  Men  of  Gotham.  CTotham  is  a  village  io  the  s  >iith-«&t 
of  Nottinghitiu^liire,  rontikintag  about  n  thousaii'l  inhnbilaota. 
Whfirton  snya  thiit  '  tlio  matl  pranks  of  the  men  of  (J  rtkim  (>()«' 
a  reference  to  Bome  customary  land  tenurea  of  the  neigh  hourhoa! 
BOW  grown  obsolete.'  Heame,  too,  confirms  thi  view  thnt  tbp 
laiida  were  formerly  held  there  by  some  foolish  'sp>rts  ard 
customs.'  It  has  been  Knid  that,  having  found  a  cunkoa  in  a  Lush, 
the  men  of  Gothani  tried  to  fence  it  in,  and  that,  seeing  the  refle'  - 
tiou  of  the  moon  in  a  pond,  thejr  fetched  n  rake  to  (^  tt  out. 
There  is  still  (i  bush  in  the  village  (ailed  the  '  cuclcoo-ba^h,'  but 
how  tho  stories  and  the  proverb  oiiginateJ  will  perhaps  never  be 
known.  The  '  wise  nieu  of  Gothnm '  have  been  nototioua  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Wit,  according  to  Dryden,  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
but  evoiy  rCKCmblance  of  ideas  is  not  wit.  The  resemblance  must 
be  such  as  gives  l«th  delight  and  Ktirprise.  Where  there  is  no 
surprise  there  is  no  wit.  Thus,  when  a  poet  tells  us  that  tha 
bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  ai  snow,  there  is  no  wit;  but 
when  he  Hihls,  with  a  stgh,  itisascold,  too,  it  then  grows  iutu  vit 
The  old  writers  fiefpiently  used  the  wonJ  '  wit '  as  synonymam 
with  wisdom.     Pope  says  : — 

TniR  n  it  19  imturo  to  ndinnURe  drest. 

Whsl  oft  was  thought,  but  ne^tr  m  nf!l  cxpnut. 

Within  the  Pale.  Tliis  ia  a  phrase  familiar  to  stmlenta  of 
Irish  history,  and  is  also  often  met  with  in  theological  works  in 
such  spntence.s  as  'within  the  pale  of  the  Church,'  Ac.  The  expres- 
sion arose  after  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II,,  and  the 
'  pale'  was  the  boundary  of  that  piirt  of  Ireland  subject  to  Englisli 
dominion.  The  limits  'within  the  pale'  seldom  exceeded  the 
modem  province  of  Lcinster.  Tlie  word  pale  ia  allied  to  the 
English  paling,  a  wooden  fence. 

Without.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  modern  convtr 
ation  to  use  this  word  where  '  unless '  is  mcnnt.  '  I  should  not  lit« 
OgOtn'(/iou(  you  give  your  consent';  '  Without  you  go,  I  shall  stir 
nway,'  nud  so  on.  Sidney  certainly  uses  it  in  the  following  kl- 
tence  ;  'You  will  uevei"  live  to  my  ageuiiMot/(  yon  keepyouraelf  in 
breath  with  exercise.'  In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases,  t)ie  substitqtjoc 
ot  unlets  would  peB.\i"j  \.m\iTO-(fe  ■Cvir  Hai^Ko.<?«,  ■" '      ■ 
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Witticism.  Johnson  says  of  *  witticism/  *  This  word  Dryden 
innovated ' — 

A  mighty  witticism — pardon  a  new  word. — DrydeH, 

Wizard.  This  word  originally  meant  a  wise  man.  S|)enser 
has — 

And  strong  advizemcnt  of  six  witards  old. 

Faerie  Queene,  L.  iv.  12. 

And  Milton  calls  the  wise  men  from  the  East  wisards — 

The  star-led  wiaardt  haste  with  oilourit  sweet. 

Ode  OH  the  Nativity^  v.  23. 

Woe-begone.  The  affix  ^  h^one '  in  this  term  perpetuates  an 
Old  English  word  for  decayed  or  badly  worn.  In  the  East  of 
England  the  country  people  still  use  it,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  man  say  of  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  '  This  thatch  is 
badly  begone*  The  compound  * woe-begone,'  with  this  meaning  of 
begone  kept  in  view,  is  singularly  expressive  and  poetical. 

Wol£  The  last  wolf  in  Scotland  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in 
1680 — Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder  thinks  by  a  man  named  Pollochock,  or 
Pal  k  Chockain ;  but  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Donovan's  Sale  at 
the  London  Museum/  April  1818,  is  the  following  item  :  '  Lot  832. 
Wolf.  A  noble  animal  in  a  large  glass  case.  The  last  wolf  killed 
in  Scotland,  by  Sir  C.  Cameron^' 

Woman  taken  in  adnltery.  According  to  Dean  Alford  the 
aoooont  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  viii.  3-1 1)  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  earliest,  copies  of  John's  Gospel.  It  is  printed 
within  brackets  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  for 
the  same  reason. 

Woodbine  and  Woodbind.  These  are  two  distinct  plants. 
The  wood&»n«  is  the  honeysuckle ;  the  wood6tm/  is  the  wild  oon- 
Yolvnlns,  or  bindweed.  Nares  suggested  that  in  Titania's  speech 
in  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  (act.  iv.  sc.  1)  the  word '  wood- 
bine '  should  be  altered  to  ^  bindweed/  so  ns  to  get  rid  of  an 
evident  mistake  on  Shakespeare's  part.  Ben  Jonson  in  the 
*  Vision  of  Delight '  has  an  exquisite  passage,  in  which  he  intro- 
duces the  term  bindweed  correctly  : — 

Bt'hnid 
How  the  blue  hindtpted  doth  itself  infold 
With  honey-sackle. 

Wood  Engraying  was  invented  by  an  Italian  named  Cunio 
abont  the  year  1285. 

Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England.  The  expression  '  wooden 
wals '  appears  in  Spenser's  '  Faerie  Queene/  I.  ii.  42.   Orote,  in  his 


'  History  of  Greece,'  says  that  the  phrase  wils  first  used  by  tlie 
Delphic  Oracle  in  rererence  to  the  AthenLin  fleet. 

Woodman.  Everybody  is  fanuliar  with  tbe  eugravings  from 
Weata^H's  picture  of  '  The  Woodman,'  which  have  been  sold  by 
Imodreds  of  thousatida.  The  following  extract  from  Uie  '  Gentle- 
umn's  Mngnzine'  for  1813  records  the  death  of  the  man  who  sat 
&s  t)io  model  ;  '  Aged  107,  Michael  Riily,  a  native  of  Shertwiim, 
CO.  York,  find  the  pei'son  who  sat  for  the  painting  callod  "  The 
Woodniiiu."  He  was  a  very  regular  man,  and  from  the  age  of 
fitly,  when  he  first  came  to  London,  till  he  attftined  his  hundredtli 
year,  he  was  a  day  laljourer.' 

Woolsack,  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passml  in  the  reign  of 
Elizibetb  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool.  In  order  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  tliis  source  of  our  national  wejilth  ivoslsarki 
were  placed  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  sests  for  the  judges. 
The  sent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  to  this  day  cnlled  the 
'  woolsack.' 

Woolwich  is  Hill  Reach,  so  called  from  ita  lying  under 
Shooter's  Hill. 

Words.  The  English  language  is  supposed  to  consist  of  about 
60,000  distinct  words.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  the 
averse  farm  labourer  never  uses  more  than  300;  that  an  ordi- 
narily etiucated  man's  vocabulary  reAches  to  3,000  to  4,000; 
and  that  a  great  orator  may  reach  10,000.  The  Old  Testament 
contains  5,64^  <liflcrent  words.  Milton  uses  about  8,000,  and 
Shakespeare  iieaiiy  15,000. 

Words  endinir  in  '  our.'  '  Of  three  hundred  words  formerly 
ending  thus,  not  more  than  forty  retain  the  u  (as  favour,  honour), 
and  these  not  always.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  spelling 
of  these  forty  will  ultimately  conform  to  the  rest  of  the  class.' — 
Dr.  Angv*. 

World.  To  '  go  to  the  world '  formerly  meant '  to  be  mairied.' 
In  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  Beatrice  complains  that  every  one 
'  goes  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  may  sit  in  a  corner  and  cry 
heigho  !  for  a  husband  '  (act  ii.  sc.  1).  And  in  '  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,'  the  Clown,  in  asking  pei'mission  to  marry  the  Cham- 
bermaid, says,  '  If  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good-will  to  go  to 
the  world,  Isabel  and  I  will  do  as  we  may '  (act  i.  sc.  3). 
A  '  woman  of  the  world '  then  meant  a  married  woman.  Thus, 
in  '  As  You  Like  It,'  when  Touchstone  says,  '  To-morrow  we 
will  be  mamed,"  X.m4to7  t«^«6,  'A.  4a  4s»x«  it  with  all  my 
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hearty  and  I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world.' 

Worsted  was  first  spun  at  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  year 
1340.  Stockings  made  of  this  material  were  at  first  only  nsed  by 
the  common  people.  Shakespeare  uses  the  phrase  '  Worsted-stocking 
knave '  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

Wort,  the  terminal  syllable  in  the  names  of  plants,  as  colewort, 
spleenwort,  liverwort,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  wyrt^  a  root.  A 
wart  is  a  fleshy  excrescence  deeply  rooted. 

Worth,  as  the  terminating  syllable  in  the  names  of  places, 
signifies  that  the  place  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  two 
rivers,  or  formed  by  the  loop-like  bending  of  one.  Tamworth  is 
a  good  example,  standing,  as  it  does,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tame 
and  the  Trent.  Kenilworth,  Lutterworth,  and  Bcdworth  are  also 
cases  in  point. 

Worth.  The  use  of  this  word  as  a  verb  has  altogether  gone  out 
of  use.  It  was  formerly  common  in  the  sense  of  betide.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  :— 

Wo  teorth  the  chase — wo  worth  tlie  day 
That  C06t8  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray. 

And  in  the  verse  Ezekiel  xxx.  2  we  find,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
€rod :  Howl  ye,  wo  worth  the  day.' 

Worth  a  Jew's  eye.  This  is  a  common  proverbial  synon3rm 
for  a  large  sum.  Its  meaning  is  not  very  obvious,  but  it  probably 
arose  in  the  days  of  King  John,  who  extorted  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  Jews  under  threats  of  mutilation.  It  is  on  record  that 
John  had  the  whole  of  the  teeth  of  one  Jew  at  Bristol  drawn 
before  he  would  satisfy  the  monarch's  rapacity.  The  'ransom' 
for  an  eye  would  probably  be  greater  than  for  teeth,  and  so  it 
became  proverbial.  There  is  another  probable  origin.  In  the 
*  Merchant  of  Venice '  (act  ii.  sc.  5)  Shylock  has  just  been  telling 
his  daughter  Jessica  that  a  masque  or  procession  is  to  pass  the 
house,  and,  as  he  is  going  out,  she  is  on  no  account  to  look  out  of 
the  window,  upon  which  Launcelot,  very  slily,  advises  JessicO| 
notwithstanding  the  parental  prohibition,  to  look  out,  for — 

There  will  come  a  Chrifitian  by 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess*  eye. 

That  is,  there  will  be  some  one  coming  by,  whom,  Jewess  though 
you  be,  you  will  find  worth  looking  at.  As  no  reference  to  t^e 
proverb  earlier  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare  ia  known^  thiij 


speech,  entirely  misanderEtood,  may  hare  beea  tlie  origin  of  the 

Baying. 

Wreck.     Probably  derived  from  '  wrack,'  the  name  given  to 

Bea-weeds  cast  upon  the  shore.     The  word  '  wreckage'  shows  Lba 
analogy  between  the  two  words  very  dearly. 

Wretch  woo  formerly  occasioually  used  by  way  of  ironical 
pity,  as  '  illustrious  wi'otcli.'  It  waa  aometimes  also  used  as  an  ex- 
pi-esaion  of  tendeme.'is,  as — 

Tho  ha[)pj-  arrlrh  slie  put  into  bet  brcusl. — Sir  P.  SiJarf. 

WretcUeasnesa.  Tliis  word  occurs  in  the  BeTCnt««ith  Artida 
of  the  Churdi  of  England.  It  is  quoted  liy  Enrle  in  bia  '  Philo- 
logy of  the  English  Tongue'  as  a.  curious  instaucc  of  the  change  of 
form  in  wortls.  He  saya,  '  To  understAud  this  word  we  h&va 
only  to  look  at  it  wbsn  (livefited  of  its  initial  to,  uid  then  to  I 
remember  that  an  ancient  Hbxoq  c  at  the  end  of  a  Erllable  eom-  * 
moaly  developed  into  IcJi,  and  in  this  vrnv  wo  g-et  back  to  (ho  verh 
to  red,  totai-e  for,  so  that  wi--/c/rl,-sa)ifin'rcMy  means  recklessness, 
or  caring  for  nothing,  although  the  words  look  so  unlike.' 

Wright.  In  the  I^orth  of  England  and  throaghout  Scotland  a 
carpenter  ia  known  by  no  other  nnme  than  '  wright,'  which  in  Scot- 
land is  pronounced  wreeght.  Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  carpenter 
was  a  wood-smith. 

Write  like  an  angel.  The  word  angel  in  the  common  pbnae 
'  write  like  an  angel '  is  a  corruption  of  Angelo.  Isaac  D'Israeli, 
in  his  '  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  says, '  This  fanciful  phrase  has  a 
very  human  origin.  Among  those  learned  Greeks  who  emi- 
grated to  Italy,  and  some  afterwards  into  France  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  was  one  Angelo  Verjocto,  whose  beautiful  calligraphy 
excit«d  the  admiration  of  the  leai-ned.  The  French  monarch  had 
a  Greek  fount  cast,  modelled  by  his  writing.  His  name  became 
^nonymous  for  beautiful  writing,  and  gave  birth  to  that  familiar 
j^rase,  to  "write  like  an  angel."  ' 

Writing.  The  earlieet  known  mention  of  writing  ia  in  Exodus 
xvi.  14,  where  Mosee  is  commanded  to  '  write  this  for  a  memorial 
in  a  bcKik.' 


X.     This  letter  in  English  has  two  sounds,  one  where  it  in 

sounded  as  ^,  the  other  ga.     The  rulo  seems  to  be  that  when  tlis 

iMrllable  after  on  xi&acc«n\fi&,&fix'<;»>b«&'0&%^w;»i&d.    Thnsex'tffw 
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is  pronounced  e^^'otic,  excavate  as  eA^cavate.  In  the  word 
export  both  Bounds  are  used.  The  verb  to  export  has  the  g 
sound,  e^^port,  but  in  the  nouns  export-duty  or  exports  the  k  sound 
is  adopted. — Earle^  p.  116. 


Yankee.  This  name  originated  in  the  first  attempts  made  by 
the  North- American  Indians  to  pronounce  the  word  English.  Yen- 
ghies,  Yanghies,  Yankies  are  early  forms  of  the  word.  It  was 
firat  applied,  offensively,  to  the  New  Englanders  by  the  British 
soldiers  about  the  year  1775.  This  is  the  genei-ally  received 
belief;  but  Jamieson,  in  his  *  Scottish  Dictionary,'  has  the  word 
*  Yankie,'  which  lie  defines  thus  ;  *  A  sharp,  clever  woman,  at  the 
same  time  including  an  idea  of  forwardness.' 

Yankee  Doodle.  The  real  origin  of  the  musical  air  called  by 
this  name  has  not  been  traced.  It  was  known  in  England  as 
'  Nankee  Doodle '  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  in  common  use  by  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Nether- 
lands for  several  generations.  Kossuth,  when  in  America,  recog- 
nised it  as  a  native  Hungai-ian  air ;  and  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith, 
formerly  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid,  says  that  it  is  the 
ancient  music  of  the  sword  dance  of  the  Biscayans.  It  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Americans,  because  it  was  the  music  to  which 
the  British  soldiers  marched  out  of  Boston  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington. 

Yard  (the  measure).  William  of  Malmesbur}',  in  'Vita 
Hen.  I./  tells  us  that  a  new  standard  of  length  was  established  by 
Henry  I.,  who  ordered  that  the  ulna,  or  ancient  ell,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  yard,  should  bo  the  exact  length  of  his 
own'  arm. 

• 

Y*,  Y^  for  *  the '  and  '  that,'  are  blunders  arising  fix>m  mis- 
taking the  Anglo-Saxon  letter  p,  which  is  equivalent  to  om*  th^  for 
the  letter  y.  The  early  printers,  probably  not  having  a  type 
for  printing  the  p,  used  the  y  as  the  nearest,  and  so  the  error  was 
perpetuated. 

Yea  and  Nay,  yes  and  no.  There  was  formerly  a  clear 
distinction  in  the  use  of  these  two  forms.  Yea  and  nay  were 
answers  to  questions  framed  in  the  afilrmative,  as  '  Will  he  go  1 ' 
Tea  or  nay.    But  if  the  question  was  formed  in  the  negative^  as 

8S2 


■Wni  ba  tMjt  go  I '  the  xnfsr  n*  jn  or  no.    Tea  kod  cay  an  in  1 
tbe  fcaect  <lay  practirally  obsolete.  ] 

Tor  *  an^tuDy  a^nified  a  iwohnMn,  and  was  not  limitel  4 
ta  Aatof  tbeMm.  Aoconimglf  it  b  fiMod  trf  tbe  oldest  aecountt  1 
tkat  peofta  lnv«  >t  £BenaX  timca  eijraaed  otliB'  moladoiM  Ij  1 
it,  iKrt«cBl>ri7  tiiAt  oi  t^A  moon;  and  eoiMHjnentij  that  tlM  J 
"jma"  ct  BOBM  acctmnt*  on  to  b»  nckoDed  odIt  mantli^  J 
and  ■■■■fin  nil  periods  of  two,  or  tfcne,  or  fimr  mmit^  — UvMmt, 

Tear  sai  a  0*7>  Tbi*  is  a  tisw  Sued  bjr  aadent  Uw  within  j 
vUdi  cortoin  tUagB  uvst  be  ioue.  A  stmj  ba>se  or  olhw  J 
■niiiif*^  mvt  be  ■J*'—* ^  vitbin  a  jnr  and  a  day,  or  it  beoomv  I 
tbe  ptppetty  of  the  lord  of  tbs  ichikk  A  penoo  wodnded  mtiBt  J 
£e  «iibiB  a  jar  aad  a  day  to  nake  lbs  {vsqa  iitHirfii^  dig>  j 
wnoBd  ipulty  at  ntudcr.  ■ 

TCMt,  from  the  Geniian  C^itt,  S[nnt,  cnenoe.     In  TeelandiD    ' 

gfiit  m«ni-  ft-n-eot,  fiery.      Tiiis  nad  tbe  wonl  gist   {i;  so&)  are 
ovidoitly  allied. 

Tellow-hunmer.  The  h  in  the  name  of  thix  bird  is  an  im- 
pn^KT  interpolation.  The  bird  is  a  variety  of  the  species  buiUing, 
tbe  ancient  English  naiae  for  which  was' ammer.'  In  Germany  the 
vahetf  we  call  'yellow-hammer'  is  known  as  the  'gdd-amm«.' 

Teomas.  '  The  title  yeoman  is  of  military  origin,  as  well  a& 
that  (£  esquire,  and  other  titles  of  hoaom'.  Esquires  were  so  called 
because  in  combat  they  carried  for  defence  an  mu  or  shield ;  aud 
yeranen  were  so  styled  bc«auGC,  besides  the  weapons  fit  for  close 
engagement,  they  fought  with  arrows  and  tbe  bow,  whidi  waa 
made  of  yeto,  a  tree  that  hath  more  repelling  force  and  elasticity 
than  any  other.  .  .  .  After  the  Couqaest  the  name  of  yeomen,  U 
to  their  original  office  in  war,  was  changed  to  that  of  archers.' — 
Oadtemavt*  Magazine,  vol.  xxziz.  p.  108.  The  word  yeoman  may, 
however,  be  a  oorrnption  of  gentleman.  G  and  y  were  ancimtly, 
aa  is  shown  in  the  article  Yolk,  need  interchangeably.  Tba 
word  gentleman,  contracted  as  in  modem  times  to  ^e'mmon,  mi{^t 
have  been  written  yemmati,  from  which  the  transition  to  tbe 
modem  fonn  would  be  easy.  Verstegan  gi^-es  the  Anglo-Sum 
word  as  'gemene,'  which  favours  the  hypotheeia. 

Tflfterday.  The  use  of  this  word  in  connection  with  tbe  pre- 
k  position  '  on'  seems  to  be  confined  to  America.  The  following 
■namples,    one  Uwsi.    ^  '\a^-i2Ubfa  -usirsTE^t  tbfl    otiien   from 
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speeches  in  Congress,  sound  strangely  to  English  cars : — '  It  was 
the  intention  to  send  in  the  Treasury  Beport,  which  has  been  so 
long  delayed,  on  yesterday,* — New  York  Tribune^  January  9, 1852. 
'  I  supposed  that  the  House  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  on  yesterday,* — Speech  0/  Mr,  Brooks j  July  7, 1852. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  arose  on  yesterday  it  was  my  intention,'  kc, — 
Mr.  Quitman^  December  18,  1856. 

Yew  Trees  in  Chnrchyards.  The  common  belief  that  the  yew 
tree  was  planted  in  churchyards  in  order  that  a  due  supply  of  bow 
staves  should  be  forthcoming  seems  to  be  erroneous.  The  bow 
staves  were  of  foreign  woods.  Henry  VIII.  compelled  shipowners 
to  import  bow  staves  in  eveiy  ship  in  proportion  to  other  cargo, 
and  they  were  admitted  duty  free,  which  seems  to  prove  that  Uie 
native  supply  was  inadequate.  The  true  reason  for  planting  yews 
in  churchyards  seems  to  be  given  in  the  following  extract  from 
*  Liber  Festivalis,'  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483  :  *  But  for  reason 
that  we  have  non  oly  ve  that  berith  greene  leef  algate,  therefore  we 
take  ewe  instead  of  palme  and  olyve,  and  beren  aboute  in  pro- 
cessyon,  and  soe  is  this  daye  called  Palme  Sondaye.'  It  is  now 
known  that  anciently  in  England  yew  branches  represented  the 
palm  branches  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  chiurches  were  decorated 
with  yew  on  that  festival.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  dress- 
ing churches  with  yew  and  other  evergreens  at  Easter.  In  Ireland 
at  the  present  day  Palm  Sunday  sees  every  Catholic  peasant  with  a 
sprig  of  yew  in  his  coat  or  hat,  and  in  Kent  yew  trees  are  called 
palm  trees.  In  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Woodbury 
is  the  following  entry: — 'Memorandum,  1775 — That  a  yew  or 
palm  tree  was  planted  in  the  churchyard,  y«  south  side  of  the 
church,  in  the  same  place  where  one  was  blown  down  by  the  wind 
a  few  days  ago,  this  25th  of  November.' 

Yokel.  A  name  applied  to  an  awkward  rustic,  originally 
applied  to  one  who  yoked  oxen  or  other  animals. 

Yolk  (of  an  egg).  G  and  y  were  anciently  used  indifferently, 
the  one  for  the  other,  as  in  yard,  which  was  sometimes  spelt  yard 
and  sometimes  gard  (gai*den).  Gealow  was  Anglo-Saxon  for 
yellow,  and  was  also  the  name  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Gealoto  in 
time  became  yellow,  yelk  was  contracted  from  yellow,  and  yelk  has 
been  corrupt^  into  yolk, 

York  Street,  a  short  street,  leading  from  the  north  side  of 
St.  James's  Squait)  to  Jerm}!!  Street,  was  the  first  street  in  London 
to  be  paved  for  foot-passengers. — -tVev?  and  Old  I^ondon^  voL  iv, 
p.  203. 
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You.  The  Midland  and  Northern  pronunciatioa  of  thia  word, 
'yow,'  is  nearer  to  the  original  Bonod  tliun  the  Southern,  'yew.' 
Verategan  gives  the  Anglo-Saxon  orthography  eotc,  you,  and 
eowfr,  your. 

You'll  never  set  the  Thames  ou  fire.  The  word  '  Thames'  in 
this  Baying  should  bo  '  temse,'  which  is  an  ancient  name  for  a  sieye 
used  by  millers  for  sepaniting  flour  from  the  bran,  ic.  Formerly 
the  Bieve  was  kept  in  motion  by  a  man  sliding  it  backwards  and 
forwards  on  a  wooden  frame.  A  vei^  active  workman  at  Oie 
'  temse '  woul<l  sometimes  set  fire  to  its  rim  by  friction.  An  idle 
fellow  would  be  too  slotliful  to  '  set  the  t^mso  on  fire,'  bence  the 
provci'b.  The  word  '  temse '  is  etill  used  by  brewers  in  Lincolo- 
sbire  as  the  nauio  of  the  siove  tlirough  which  they  stniin  their 

Your  Petitiouera  shall  ever  pray,  ftc.  The  '  Ac*  of  ihk  | 
phi-ase  was  formerly  written  at  full  length.  In  the  case  of  a 
petition  to  a  wovei-eign  it  mn  ;  '  For  your  Mnjealy's  most  pros- 
|>ei-oiis  i-eigii.'  \VLere  the  petition  was  to  ParlLinieut  (he  fonn 
•was  '  for  the  prosperouB  successe  of  this  Lighe  and  honourable 
Court  of  Parliament'  Acta  of  Parliament  are  still  in  the  form  of 
petitions,  but  the  prayer  is  now  omitted,  thongh  ante  Henry  VL 
tlie  '  &c.'  meant  '  for  God's  sake  and  b£  an  act  of  charity,'  tlM 
exact  words  used  being  '  Yoa  povers  communes  prient  et  supplies^ 
par  Dieu  et  en  ceuvre  de  charitS.' — Hot.  Pari.  2  Hen.  V.  No.  23. 

You've  shot  your  granny.  This  is  the  American  equlnlent 
for  the  English  saying,  '  You've  found  a  mare's  nest.' 

Yule.  Brand  ('  Popular  Antiquities  '),  speaking  of  yttfe,  myi 
of  it,  '  of  which  there  aeema  nothing  certain  but  that  it  meaos 
Ohristmas.'  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  baa,  however,  discovered  that  both 
midsummer  and  midwinter  wore  called  yule,  or  julo,  and  be 
gives  good  reasons  for  the  name  being  so  applied.  At  each  of 
these  periods  there  is  a  solgtiee,  or  '  turning-point,'  in  the  course  of 
the  sun.  The  Northern  nations  used  the  word  '  wheel '  to  exprao 
this  turning,  and  as  the  word  wheel  was  variously  spelt  '  hiul,' 
'  hjul,'  and  so  forth,  it  agrees  well  enough  with  iul,  iol,  and  ywi, 
to  render  it  proboble  that  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  term. 
This  theory  of  Mr.  Talbot's  derives  great  support  from  tiie  fact  tlwt 
BO  lat«Iy  as  1823  '  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  K-Onz,  on  th« 
Moselle,  were  in  the  habit  on  St.  John's  Eve  of  taking  a  gittt 
wheel  wrapped  in  straw  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  emineius, 
and   making  it  roM  io^ni  VW  hill,  flaming  all  the  way.    IS  it 
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reached  the  Moselle  before  being  extinct,  a  good  vintage  was 
anticipated.' — Chambera^B  Encyclopcedia,  art.  *  Yule.*    See  July. 


Z.  In  America  this  letter,  which  we  know  by  the  name  *zed/ 
is  always  spoken  of  as  '  zee.' 

Zenith  and  Nadir.  These  are  two  Arabic  words  now  natu- 
ralised in  England — '  zenith '  to  signify  the  point  of  the  heavens 
immediately  above  a  spectator;  'nadir'  to  denote  the  opposite 
invisible  point  immediately  beneath  him. — Penny  Cyclopcedia, 

Zero  is  an  Italian  name  for  the  arithmetical  figure  formed  like 
the  letter  O,  which  we  call  <mght  or  nought. 

Zoblogical.  By  a  large  number  of  persons  this  word  is  mispit)- 
nounced  as  though  the  first  three  letters  formed  one  syllable,  zoo. 
This  Ls  erroneous ;  they  form  two  in  this  and  all  similar  words. 
The  music-hall  song  'Walking  in  the  Zoo*  has  done  much  to 
spread  the  vicious  pronunciation.  Wo  should  say  zo-o-log-i-cal, 
zo-olro-gy^  zo-o-phyte,  &c. 

Zounds.  This  profane  expression  is  a  corruption  of  the  words 
'  Qod*s  wounds.'  *  The  first  man  of  quality,'  says  Swift,  *  I  find 
upon  record  to  have  sworn  by  God's  wounds '  was  Sir  John  Perrott, 
a  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  condemned  to  death 
for  treason  by  Elizabeth.  He  *died  suddenly'  in  the  Tower, 
September  1592. 
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Oown  >TO,  doth  extra,  lUuitnted,  71.  6A 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Memoirs  of. 

^  Hbmit  Uoblxt.    New  Edition,  wMi  OtM  Himdi«d  "'"■^f— t, 


GOODALL.  HeMS-EV.  HoR^ 
PATON,      PrCKRKSCILL,      G. 

Straight,  E,  M.  Wabh.  ani 

All  ec^ravci]  on  Suel  1d 
Notices  o[  the  Artists,  by  Syu 

BeohBteiaV'JGISwS 

~^  "       One  Sim»g 

Belgravia  for  1882.^ 

A  New  Soial  Stoiy,  cntttle4^ 
written  by  Walteh  Buaht. 
Waaef  Mottibor,"  Ac,  ud  1 
began   Id  the  JKtnsMCf  Nb 

contain  (Isi  the  Fiitt  Cb^it 

Admljml'ft    WudU"    t? .  i 

Wocring  o't."  &c  ;  BQd  tbe  fin 

"  About  ToAablra,"  I7 'Ki 

T,  R.  Macquoid, 

V  Th, FORTY-FIFTH  foA 

lilt  trimsm  cloth,  full  gill  tiSt  , 

nadf, — Haudsamt  Caui/or  Uatti 

Demy  Bro,  wt 

Belgravia  Annual. 

With  SiDiit-a  by  Wii,kie  Col 

Feiict  Fitzoehalu,  J,  ABB 

D.  Christie  Mukbav,  ]amb 

F^io,  half-bouDd  I 


CHATTO  ^   WINDUS^  PICCADILLY.  3 

Demy  8vo,  Illnstnited,  uniform  in  size  for  binding. 

Blaokbom's  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks: 

Academy  Kotet,  1876.    With  40  ninstntioiis.      U.    • 
AffftHi^my  Kotet,  1876.    With  107  Ulnstzations.     tu 
■  Aoademy  Notes,  1877.    With  143  niustrations.     is. 
Academy  Notef,  1878.    Widt  150  lUostrations.     u. 
Aoademy  Noitef ,  1879.    With  146  lUostrmtions.     ix. 
Academy  Notes,  1880.    With  126  Illustmtions.. .  <  ix. 
Academy  Notes,  1881.     With  128  Illustrations,     ix. 
Qrosvenor  Notes,  1878.  With  68  Illustrations.      ix. 
Qrosvenor  Notes,  1870.  With  60  Illustiations.      ix. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  1880.  With  56  Illustrations.      ix.. 
Orosvenor  Notes,  1881.  With  74  Illustrations.       ix. 
Plctares  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878.    80  lUnstrations.    ix. 
Piotares  at  South  Kensington.    With  70  Illustrations,     ix. 
The  English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gkillery.  1 14  Ulusts.  ix. 
The  Old  Masters  at  the  NatiMial  Qallery.  128  IHusts.    ix.  bu. 
Academy  Notes,  1876-70.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 

nearly  600  Illustrations  in  Facsimile.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  11  nip,  Is 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National  Gallory. 

With  Notes  by  H.  Blackburk,  and  84a  Uhists.  Demy  8vo,  cloih  limp,  2*- 
UNIFORM  WITH  ^'ACADBMY  NOTES,** 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1878.  117  lUustrationsu  ix. 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1870.  125  Ilitutrai  ions.  ix. 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1880.  114  Illustrations,  ix. 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1881.  104  Illustrations,  ix. 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1878.  95  Illusts.  ix. 
•  Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1879.  100  Illosts.  ix. 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1880.  iso.  Ulusts.,  ix. 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1881.  ipi  lilvists.  ix. 
Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  LlTwpoolt  1878.  iia  Ulusts.  ix. 
Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  lirerpool,  1870.  100  Ulusts.  ix. 
Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Uyerpool,  1880.  100  Ulusts.  ix. 
•Royal  lffanohesterInstitiitlotiNotes,1878i  SS  Ifin8tTatioiis.'ii« 
Sooiety  of  Artists  Notes,  Birmingham,  1878 .  9$  Ulusts.  ix. 
Children  of  the  Great  City.    By  F^  W.  Lawson.     ix. 

Bowers'  (G.)  Hnntiiig  Sketches:  . 

Canters  in  Crampshire.    By  G.  Bowers:    I'.  'GaHopS'  from 

Gorsehorouffb.    II.  ScramUm  with  Scratch  Vmdkf,     II|.  Studies  wkh 
Steg  Hounds.    Oblonc  410,  half-boaiKl  boards,  vtA 

Leaves  firom  a  Hunting  Journal.   By  G.  Bownts.  'Colfnired  hi 

facsimila  of  the  originals.    Ob|[<mg4tio^  aalf-bpund.  atx. 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  gilt,  yx.  6dL  • . 

Brand's  ObseryatioxuronPopidar  Antiqtiities, 

chiefly  Illustratiiig  the  Origfai  of  our  Vulgar  Cosfoms,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstttiens^    With  die  Addidoas  of  Sfr  Hbmst  Elus.    AasniMy 
.  New  4Md  Rerlsed  SditioBi,  with  ine  lUlfacirOhMtalknis. 


4  BOOKS  pdbushed  By 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by : 

Bret  Eenta'a  CoUeoted  Works,     Arranged  and  Revised  b]r  Itte 
Aulhor.     Compk-te  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  8»o,  clolh  eim,  6j,  each. 

V(,L        1.   &>MJ>lBTBPoBTIC«tJ<HI.D»AM«TIcW0BIS.   WWl  Slttl  Pb.m 

vtj.  n.  Kabl  """'■"'' 

VoU  III.  Tali 


jdory  EsMT  by  J,  M.  BiLUMt,  Pormil  of  the  A ,_ 

lilmuiiicmi    duwnevo.clulhtiM,  it  W. 

An  HelrsBB  of  Red  Bog.  and  other  Btorl«B.  B^  Bkkt  Haute. 
Tli«  Twlai  of  Table  Mountain.     By  Br«t  Hartk.    Fc»p. 

aw,  piciun  coocr.  II.  1  ccDwn  Bvo,  clotli  ulia,  }i.  W. 

The  liuok  of  BoeuiiiB  Oftiap,  and  Dther  Sketobes.    Bj  BajEr 

HAim.     Pom  Svd,  illuilnteij  bgudt,  u. 

Jeff  Brigga'a  Lots  Story,    By  Bret  Haitk,    Feap.  Svo,  picture 


Small  crown  Siro,  clolh  extn,  gilt,  with  full-page  Poitraits,  4J.  6rf. 

BrewBter'a  (Sir  David)  Martyrs  of  Science. 

Small  crown  Bro,  cloth  eitn,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  4J.  64. 

Brewster's  (Sir  D.)  More  Worlds  than  One, 

(he  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Cbristian. 


THE  STQTHARD  fltWl'^A',— Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  gill,  7*.  M. 

Bunyan'B  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.   Scorr.     With   17  beaniifal  Steel   Plolei   bf 
Stothabd,  engtaved  by  Goodau.  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts 
Demy  Svo,  clolh  eiliB,  71.  bd. 

Burton's  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy : 

What  it  Is  ;  its  Kinds,  Causes,  Symptoms.  Prognostics,  and  sevetal 
Cures  of  it.  In  Thrpc  Partitions ;  with  their  several  Sections,  Mem- 
bera,  and  Sub-sections,  Philosophically,  Medieatly,  and  HistoricaOy 
Opened  and  Cut-up.  A  New  Edition,  coirected  and  eoticbed  bf  Trans- 
latioDs  of  the  Classical  Eitracts. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  lUostratknu,  71.  61^ 

Byron's  Letters  and  Jonmals. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth  eitia,  14J, 

Campbell's  (Sir  G.)  White  and  Black : 

Traveli  in  Ibe  Uaited  Slates,    By  ^  GBOkOl  CAMPbKLL,  U.P, 


CHATTO  ^  WINDUS.  PICCADILLY.  $ 

-- 

Demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7J.  6d. 

Oaravan  Route  (The)   between  Egypt  and 

Syria.    By  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Archduke  Ludwig 
Salyator  of  Austria.  With  03  fall-page  Illostrations  by  the  Author. 

Post  8vo,  doth  extra,  11.  6d, 

Oarlyle  (Thomas)  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    Entirdy  New  and 
Revised  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  71.  ^, 

Century  (A)  of  Dishonour : 

A  Sketdi  of  the  United  States  Government's  Dealings  with  some  of 
the  Indian  Tribes. 

Crown  Bvo,  doth  extra,  with  lUiistrations,  js.  6d, 

Chap-Books.— A  History  of  the  Chap-Books 

of  the  Eighteenth  Centunr.     By  John  Ashton.     With  nearly  400 
Illustrations,  engraved  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 
%*  A  few  Large- Paper  copies  will  be  carefully  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  for  which  early  application  should  be  made. 

Large  4to,  half-bound,  profusely  Illustrated,  2&r. 

Chatto  and  Jackson.— A  Treatise  onWood^ 

Engraving  :  Historical  and  PracticaL   By  Wiixi  am  Andrew  CHApro  . 
and  John  Jackson.    With  an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henrt  G. 
Bohn;  and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  reprint  of  the  last  Revised  Edition. 

Small  4to.  doth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  los.  6d, 

Chaucer  for  Children: 

A  Golden  Key.     By  Mn.  H.  R.  Hawkis.     With  Eigbt  Coloiirad  , , 
Pictures  and  nomerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

Demy  8vo,  doth  limp,  as.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools. 

By  Mrs.  Hawbis,  Author  of  "  Chancer  for  Chfldren." 

Crown  8vo,  doth  Ump,  with  Map  and  IllustrationSk  ar.  6d, 

Cleopatra's  Needle: 

Its  Acquisition  and  Removal  to  BngUnd.     By  Sir  J.  B-  Alexander. 
Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  7s,  6d* 

Colman's  Humorous  Works :  '^^ 

'*  Broad  Grins,"  *'  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other  HomotCBtt.  - 
Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  GEORGE  CoucAN.    With  Life  by  O* 
B.  BucKSTONE,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  as.  td. 

Convalescent  Cookery: 

A  Family  Handbook.    By  Catherine  Ryan.  [In  ih4pr^s^ 


\ 


6  BOOKS  FVBUSHED  BY 

Crown  8vo.  dolh  mtra,  51. 

Chesa,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of. 

Togi^iher  wKh  an  Analjsis  of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatiw  on  End   \ 
Games.      By  ihe  late   HowAED  Staunton.      Edited  by    ROSERT  J 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by: 

I}einonolog7   and   Devll-I.ore.      By  Uoncu&s  D.  ConwaT,    I 

M.A.    T«oVi>;,^,toyjlli.l>.  »ilh6jlUuilraliaDi,.S..  1 

&   NeckJaee  of  Stories.      Hy  MoncHkk  D.  Coswat,  M.A.  J 

IHuiiniicd  by  W,  J.  HiNHKSiv.    Squmc  *n).  dolh  mwi.  6«.  "J 

The  Wauderins  Jow.   ByMoNCuRsD.  Co.nwav,  M.A.   Crovrn'] 

Thomas  Carlfla. 

IllUMralioQi.     CtOWD 

T»a  Vols.,  cro«-a  B»o,  cloth  exits,  an. 

Cook  (Dutton).— Hours  with  the  Players. 

By  Dutton  Cook. 

Posi  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  ai.  td. 

Copyright.— A  Handbook  of  English   and 

Foreign  CopyriRht  in  IJIerary  and  Dramatic  Works.  Beinp  a  «»— 
else  Digest  of  the  Ijws  regulatinE  Copyright  in  Ihe  Chief  OjunOie* 
of  Ihe  World,  logether  with  the  Ciilef  Copyright  ConTeniions  existing 
between  Great  Biitaln  and  Foreign  Countries.  By  Sidney  Jebeou>. 
of  the  Mitldle  Temple,  Elsq.,  Baitistet-al-Law. 
Crown  Gvo,  cloth  extra,  yi.  dd. 

Cornwall. — Popular  Romances  of  the  West 

of  England  ;  or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  OM 
Cornivall.  Colleded  and  Edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S,  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  with  Ailditioiis.uid  Two  Steel-plate  lUiutialiaBi 
hy  GtOROE  CKUrKSHANK. 

Crown  Bvo,  doth  extra,  gill,  with  13  PoruaJts,  71.  &£ 

-  Oreasy's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  EtonianB ; 


\ 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  ezlra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  71.  fti. 

<Iredalities,  Fast  and  Present. 

By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Fuiger-RuigLon^^ftc. 
Crown  Svo,  dotb  extra,  6i. 

Crimea  and  Punishments. 

Including  A  New  Trwiilatioa  of  Boccaiia')  "  Del  Dditd  e  daBt  hM.** 

B^jAHUhMSOtlFAKILBR. 


CHATTO  ^   WINDUS,  PICCADILLY.  ^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Two  wtsy  thick  Vdlmncs,  js.  6d.  each* 

Omiksliaxik's  Oomio  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Sbribs  t  The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Sboohd 
from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Bbst  Humoxtr  of 
Thackeray,  Hood,  Mathsw,  Albkkt  Smith,  A'Bickstt. 
ROBBKT  Bkough,  &C.  With  a.ooo  WoodcaU  and  Steel  Engxaidngfl 
by  Csuikshank,  Hinb,  Landblls.  dee. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illastrations,  341. 

Cruikshank  (The  Life  of  George). 

In  Two  Epochs.  Bjr  Blanchakd  Jbrrold,  Author  of  "The  Life 
of  Napoleon  III.,"  &c  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  list  of 
his  Works.  [/n  preparation. 

Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  half-moroooo,  gilt,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  Cokmred  and  Plain  Pbttes  and  Woodcuts,  price  £7  js. 

Oyclopsedia  of  Oostnme ; 

or,  A  Dictkmary  of  Dress— Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  MIBtarf— 
from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Thm!.' 
Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  Genoal  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Principal  Comitxies  of 
Bnrope.  By  J.  R.  PlanchI,  Somerset  HerakU 
The  Vofaancfl  vomj  abo  be  had  Mr^»r«ltfiy  (aach  Complete  in  itMU)  at  ;C3  X3f.&^  aadit 
VOL  L    THB  DIOnONABT. 

Vol  n.  A  OBHSBAL  HI8T0BT  OP  OOSTDMB  DT  BUBOPB. 

Alio  in  «5  Parts,  at  ss.  each.    Cases  for  binding,  5*.  eadu 

**A  €0mjh'ikeHsivt  tmd  AtfA/r  9mJttaUt  lo^k  0f  r^fkremt.     .     .     .    W«  kmti 

rmnh  falUd U  Jind m  ikisp00h OH  tue^mti §/ OH mrtkit  9f  drna^mhiU  in  mstt 

^  tkt  9tUri$t  cmimu  tmd  intimcHvt  dtiaiis  mr$  /revw.    .    .    ,    Jfr.  PUmdi/ft 

Imi^ur  ^  UM,ikt  prtdmethm  tf  »  Ujti  vkickt  wktiktr  m  its  i 


gmmw^mwmm  tmvvnmr  wf    m^vwm  wrmr  ft  vaaivbpswi*  ly  i»  av^K*  '■■•■■•is,   wmwwmanmr     n*  WfS  fkCcCMn 

Mm  #r  m  thai  ^  tJU  '  Central  HUtmy:  it  witkm  ittimitndtd  tctptimmtatmrnM* 
tMt  bttt  mnd  ricktti  wtrk  on  Ctttnmt  m  BniUtK  .  •  .  Tkit  both  iiktimdy 
mtt  tf  ikt  mtti  rtatUMt  wtrkt  tf  ikt  JUnm,  h$i  imMntumJfy  aUrmth^  mnd 
amntini.**'~ArHWMMUWU 

*'  A  mtti  rtadahlt  tmd  iuitrttHng  wtfk^  mnd  ii  cam  tcaretfy  It  etntdlttd  in 
flPMm,  wktiktr  tht  vadtr  it  in  startA  /tt  it^tmuUitn  at  it  miliiart,  etnri, 
tcelttiattical,  ItgtUt  tr  prtftttitnai ettinmt,  ,  .  .  Ali  iJkt  ekrtmfJitntfrapkt, 
mnd  mtti  tf  tht  wttdcui  iUutirtUitnt—  ikt  laOtr  tm$t$miing  it  ttvtral  tAtntandt 
'-art  9tfy  tlmhtrattlr  txeeuitd;  tmd  ikt^ttrkftrmt  a  livre  de  luxe  mMth  rtmdtvi 
U  tqnaUy  tmitd  U  tht  lihrmrf  mnd  ikt  Imditi  drmtmnti'rttmu'*—1mMS, 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  xaj.  6d, 

Doran's  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With   Anecdotic   Gleanings  concerning   their  Worthies  and    thdr 
Oddities.    By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 


Two  Vols.,  crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  a». 

Drury  Lane,  Old : 

Fifty  Years'  Recollections  of  Author,  Actor,  and   Manager.      By 
Edward  Stirung. 


S  JSOOXS  PUBLISHED  BY 

Dran)'  8to.  clotli.  iSc. 

Dntt's  India,  Past  and  Present; 

with  Minor  Essays  on  Cognate  Subjecti.     Bf  Shoshbb  Chchidbi 

DlTTT.  R*i  BihAdoot. _^ ___^^^ 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  boards,  fii.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introduciionj  and  Annotations,  by  Re».  A,  B.  Gsosast. 
"Mr.  Gratart  kat  iftnl  llu  Imlil  UlnittH  amd  lit  rail  mkniiatlu  «n  tm 
Hi /trfnl  rillBratim  and  firomatuM  •/ 111  liil .  .  .  PmnMr.Grwtarlv 
aimni  tff"!  "<l  afaia^i  tviv  Iti  final  rrnUi  if\ 


I.  riBtoher'BiaUe*,  B.D.JOoxn- 

esu  Poemi]  Chriifi  VicloilB  in 
even,  Chri«'.  Vielorie  on  E«lh, 
Chilit'i  Triumph  no  Oecll^  and 
HbcrFbcn.  Wlik  U*B<»U-Ik- 
■ndnclioa  lad  Nota.    OwVcd. 

a,  BftTlei'  (Sir  Jolm)  Oompleta 

Pofticil  Wmli,.  inclu.linB  Pjln.4  1. 

|?,K,:;."'  '■'''■^■."'  ?',!"'!:"■'"''" 


3.  Herriak'i  (Robert)  Befpert- 

Collend  P«iu.  WiUi  Menoial- 
laHBdaedBB  «d  Naui,  5»cl  Pip 
lni^  ladn  of  Fini  Lioa,  and 
CloMuUI  Iiidu,tc    Ttnc  roll. 

4.  Stdney'i  (Sir  Philip)  Oon- 


1  Nats. 


Imperia]  Svo.  with  147  fiiie  Engravis^s,  liaJf-moTOCco,  361, 

Early  Teutonic,  Italian,  and  French  Masters 

(The).    Transtnled  and  Edited  from  (he  Dohme  Seriei,  by  A.  H. 
KBANE,  M.A.  1.     With  numerous  lUAtrations. 
■■Cum'  fail  It  bt  t/  llu  itnail  nu  It  ttndtnU  If  art  tl'iMrr."— TlHES. 

Crown  Sva,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illusliationa,  6i. 

Emannel     On     Diamonds     and     Predons 

Stones  ;  their  History,  Value,  and  Propeitici ;  with  Simple  Tesd  for 
ucertaining  their  Realitr-  Bjp  Hasbt  Emamuu,  FJLO^  Wtlh 
namenmi  lllunralions.  Tinted  uid  PlaiiL 

Crown  Sto,  doth  extra,  with  IlkMradooi,  jt.6J. 

Englishman's  House,  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  Interested  In  SdectiDE  or  BoUdli^  ■  Hooie, 
wllh  hill  Eitimatei  of  Cost,  Quanlltiea,  tc.  Bj  C  J.  RlcaAaosOH, 
Third  Edition.    With  nearly  600  IDustrations. 

Crown  Bim,  oloth  eitis,  with  nearly  joo  IQustratlont.  71,  6d, 

ETOlution,  Chapters  on ; 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Devdop- 
ment.  By  AnprBw  Wilson.  Ph.D..  F-R.S.  Edin.  ftc.  [/■  prtfaratie*. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  eitra,  fa. 

Erolntionist  (The)  At  Lai^e. 

Bj  Quim  Allxh, 


CHATTO  ^  WZNDUS^  StCCADULY.  ( 

FoUOk  cloth  extra,  £v  tsi.  6A 

Examples  of  Ckmtemporary  Art. 

Etchings  firom  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and  Faidlgl 
Artists.    Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Caul 


"//  would  not  bt  em»y  to  mmt  with  a  tmort  smm/hiotu,  amd  mi  the  tmmg  tim§ 
a  mort  tatU/ul mnd msirucinn drmmutf  $mm  AmmI;.^— Nonconpokmut. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  lUustiations,  6f • 

Falrholt's  Tobaooo : 

Its  History  and  AssodatloDS ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  CountrieSi  By  P. 
W.  Faisholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwanu  of 
zoo  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6d, 

Familiar  Allusions : 

A  Handbook  of  Miscellaneous  Information  ;  including  the  Names  of 
Celebrated  Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country  Seats,  Ruins, 
Churches.  Ships,  Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  CuriosiUes,  and  the  like. 
Begun  (but  left  unfinished)  by  William  A.  Whi-blbk,  Author  of 
"  Noted  Names  of  Fiction ; "  computed  by  Chables  G.  Whbelbs. 
[/i»  tJU  fress. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  41.  td. 

Faraday's  Chemical  History  of  a  Oandle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a Jfuvenile  Audience.  A  New  Edition,  Edited 
by  W.  Cbookbs,  F.C&    With  numerous  Illustrations^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  41.  td. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

New  Edidon.  Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.CS.  Numerous  lUustrattoni. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustratioiu,  y/.  6dL 

FingerRing  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  AneodoCaL  By  Wm.  J0NB8,  F.SJU  With 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

**0n*  of  thou  gotsi^bit  ^ooht  which  art  mt  fmO  of  mtmuuimtnt  mt  0/  tMsirmc 
iiJMi.'*— Athbn^um.  ^ 

Gardening  Books: 

A  Tear's  Work  in  Oardcc  and  Greenhouse :  Practical  Advice 

to  Amateur  Gardenera  tm  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.     By  GaCKCB  GkamiY.    Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  as.  6d, 

Our  Eitohen  Oarden  :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we 
Cook  Them.  By  Tom  laxBOLO,  Anthov  of  "The  Garden  that  Paid  the 
Rent,"  ftc    Post  tro,  doch  lam^  Sf.  ML 

Household  Horticnltore  t  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    By  Tom 

and  Jamb  JsitsoU).    lUnttratid.    Pbtt  Ito,  doth  limp,  zs,  6d, 

My  Oarden  Wild,  and  Wbat  X  Orew  there.    By  Fea9Cis 

Gborcb  Hbath.    Crown  §90,  docb  CBtsa,  y. 


Gentleman's  Annnal, 

Caauiaiog  Tiro  Complew  No* 

rSB  SUSXIN  GRItiU,- 
■fltadf 

Gwman  Popular  Stoi 

CaOaetad  b*  the  BrolheBiaaai] 

BdkBdwhh    UlDtKMlDadMto 

■Hv  llw  bitaillablB  dMifH  of  I 

'TlitatmUulima iHUtw\k\mi    . 
mrUifrntUu trtduif  faraJU  m  itmi 

wtj' BltwmU  ^  Drtmimt;  ^trt  mmrtit 


im  tattii."—Bxlrmtl  fnm  imtrmmctlm  > 

PoMSTftdotl 

<}leimy'a  A  Year's   1 

GreenhcnKe  :  PncCicail  AdTJcelO  i 
.iMaiiiiflfae  Flowoi,  Fral^  lad  F 

mmaMmrtuidntlwiik/trattlUrgtiUb, 

Crown  Bra,  tlo&ffil. 

•Oolden  Treasnry  of  1 
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Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  dxe), 

Golden  Library,  The : 

Ballad  History  of  England.  By 

W.  C.  Bbnnbtt. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Dlvemloni  of 

the  Echo  Qub. 

Byron'f  Don  JnazL 
Smerson't  Letters  and  Sodal 

Aims. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of 

the  Necromancen. 

Holmes's    Autocrat    of    the 

Breakfast  Table.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's    Professor    st    the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

Comi^ete.  With  all  the  original  Il- 
lustrations. 

Irvlng's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 

Irvlng's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Bdward)  Soenes  and 

Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Bssays  of  Ella.    Both 

Series  Complete  in  One  VoL 

Leigh  Hunt's  Bssays :  A  Tale 

for  a  Chimnev  Conner,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  Introduo- 
doB  by  Edmund  Ollibk. 


doth  extra,  aj.  per  yolome. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d' Arthur  t  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  Uie  Knights  of  die  Round 
Table.  Edited  by  B.  Montgomsxii 
Rankiho. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Transladon,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Motes,  by  T.  M'Caie, 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetloal  Works.    Com- 

pleteu 

Rooh^fouoauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  ReflecdooB.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  SAiinB-> 
Bbuvb. 

St  Pierre's  Paul  and  VliglaJa, 

and  The  Indian  CottaM.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Claxkk. 

Shelley's    Sarly   Poems,    and 

Sueea  Mab,  with  Essay  by  Laicit 
UMT. 

Shelley's  Later  Pdems :  Lton 

and  Cythna,  &C. 

Shelley's  Posthtunoos  Poems, 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &C. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  Incbd. 

ing  A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zascnnii. 
St.  Irvyne,  ftc 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel* 

borne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 


Crown  &VO,  doth  extra,  gttt,  wHh  flhntfattons,  41. 6d* 

Gnyot's  Earth  and  Man ; 

or.  Physical  Oeogiapbv  in  iti  Rdadon  to  the  HistQcy  (of  ManUnd. 
Vnx\i  AdditioBs  hf  Professors  Aoassiz,  Piekcb,  and  Gray  ;  xa  Map* 
and  Eoigravinjgs  on  Sted,  some  Cokmred,  and  oopion^  ^'X^^ 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by: 

Maiden  Bostasy.    Small  410,  dodi  extza,  %s. 

New  Symbols.    Crown  Syo^  cloth  extra,  6s.  \ 

Legends  of  the  Morrow.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  6r. 

Medium  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  71.  6tL 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  OSketohes  of  Irish  Oharatoter. 

With  Bomerons  Illtatratioos  on  Sted  and  Wood  by  Macusi,  Oil- 
BBRT,  Harvbt,  and  O.  Cbuixshank. 

"TAr  irUk  Shetckit  ^  tkia  trndfrtatmUg  Miu  Mit^rd^t  Ummiffla  SmgUsk 
Mktt€kuin'Om^yiUmf9^*hUiJ^mtM^mm^viim'mummdpietmn»f^ 
ifvA/.''— Blackwood's  MACAnHB. 


n  BOOXS  PVBUSttED  BY 

Hawsls  (Mrs.),  Worts  by; 

The  Art  of  Dren.    ByMrt.  H.  R.  Hawkis.    Illuslrated  by  (he 


The  Art  or  Decoration.   By  Mn  H.  R.  Hawkis.    Square  Svo, 
huHlMmely  bound  ud  prDfuKlr  Illutmcd.  loi.  &f. 

*,*  J«  also  ChauCKB,^  S  ■/  '*"  CaHlogMt. 
Crown  %to,  cloth  rxtra,  ly. 

Heath  (F.  Q.)— My  Garden  WUd,  , 

And  Whai  I  Gttv  Ihere.     By  FRANCIS  Geosge  Heath.  Amhor  of  ^ 

-■TheFem  Worlil,"  Ac. _^^_____^^_ 

SPECIMENS  OF  MODERN  POETS.— Crava  8to,  cloth  extra,  6i. 
HeptalOgia  (The) ;   or.  The  Seven  against  Sense. 

A  Cap  witb  Sctcd  Bells. 
"Tlu  mrrilltflit  l«tk  ammtl  ht /airly  rslim^ldh  •f"" '/"/"•  "'"Kb; 

it  shnld  it  nod  at  Itwel)!  U  it  afprtcialii  fmHrh.  •"''■  •,<•  "^  sfinio'.  itl 


Cr.  Svo,  bound  in  parchment.  St.;  Large- E>aper  copies  (anlr  So  priolcd),  ly. 

Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord  Herbert  of 

Cherbury.     Edited,  wilh  in  Intnduotioii,  brJ.CHURTON  COLUNS. 
Complete  in  Four  Vol*.,  dour  Irat  doth  exln,  lai.  each. 

History  of  Onr  Own  Times,  from  the  Accesnon 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  tha  OcBonl  ULection  of   iMo.      B;  Ji;etiii 
McCartht,  M.P. 
••CriUcinit  U  ditarmidhtfln  actrnffJHmmUcifrmtiallttlthaaffrw^U. 

TkMb*rtailjitMdtttktH»rw^yinUratmgB^lfict,mi^rBerdifiliJt<fmirJt 
tmiU uf  iwuti  fyr  •/."—SArvKOAT  Ram*. 

Nm  Weri  ly  Ikf  Aulhargf  A  HISTORY  s/OUR  OWN  TIMES." 
Four  Vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth  eitra,  lai.  each. 

History  of  the  Four  Georges. 

ByJusTtw  McCaktht,  M.P.  \Im pri^aratiam. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  vrllb  Illostrvtlont,  aj.  6d, 

Holmes's  The  Science  of  Voice  Prodnotion 

and  Voice  pRsemlioa ;  A  Popolu  Manual  for  the  Uae  of  ^fr""— 
aodHogen.    By  GoRtran  Holmes.  L.R.C.P.B. 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  71.  &/. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Inoludinf  the  Csbam  of  the  Comic  Annuals. 
With  life  of  the  Anthor,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrattonii 

Square  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  fir. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole :  A  Noah's  ArkaeolcMrical  Narrative.  With  25  IllustxatiooB  bf 
W.  BsUNTON  and  £.  C.  BAKNSS. 

"  TkM  ammdnr  UtUrfrtu  it  ^r^fiutlv  itUirtptrtid  with  itu  ilugUng  rkf$iUM 
wkkk  childrtn  urn  and  Uam  a0  tasify,  Mnsn,  BrumUn  ana  Bttmtt  do  fmtt 
jmtu4  to  tkt  writtr^s  MMuung^  and  «  ^tuanttr  rttuli  #/  tki  hat  tmmitm  t*» 
4^«nMam^»MiMoramd  artUt  couid  m^i  it  dttiruL- —Trnxt. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  git.  71.  6d, 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  nnmorous  Works, 

indoding  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxais 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustiatioas, 

C^wn  8vo,  doth  extra,  js,  " 

Home's  Orion : 

An  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hbngist  Hornb. 
With  a  brief  Commentary  by  the  Author.  With  Photographic  Portrait 
from  a  Medallion  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  71.  6d. 

Howell's  Conflicts  of  Capital  and   Labour 

Historically  and  Economically  considered.  Bdng  a  History  and 
Reriew  of  the  Trade  Udons  of  Great  Britain,  showing  thdr  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Pohtical,  Social,  Eco- 
nomical,- and  Industrial  Aspects.    By  Gbohgb  Howell. 

"  Tkit  h&ok  is  an  ait^m^t,  and  #»  ik^mMt  »  iueetu/mi  mtUm^U  <«  /£k»  tfA# 
m»rk  of  trad*  mmiams  in  tJU  /ati,  and  ikeir  ot^U  in  tiU/niurw,  fatr^f  htfart  M« 
^lic/rvmtk*  wrking  man' t point  tf/'parw.*— Pall  Mall  GAgrrra. 

Demv  8vo,  doth  extra,  zai.  td, 

Hneffer's  The  Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Bf 

Francis  H pepper. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Janvier.— Practical  Keramics  for  Students. 

By  Catherine  A.  Janvier. 

"  Willbtfonnda  useful  kanii^k  hy  those  wha  wish  to  try  tko  mannfaetur» 
or  decoration  of  potttry^  and  may  bo  studied  by  all  who  dosire  to  know  oometking 
of  tko  ar//*~MoKNiwG  Post. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-wntten.  with  setvral  New 
Chapters  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  71.  6^ 

Jennings'  The  Bosicrucians : 

Thdr  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Andent  Ffa«  and 
Serpent  Worshippers.  By  Hargravb  Jennings.  With  Flf«  ftili- 
IMfe  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illnstratioas. 
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Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 

Honsahold  Eortlcultim ;  A  Gossip  Kboat  Flowen.    B^  ToM 

unit  JUJE  JEHHDL.D.  llliisini«L  PoiL  Im,  cisili  limp,  u.&A 

Our  Kltohen  Qarden :   The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook 

Them.  By  Tom  JurnotD,  Au.hor  o[  "TlieGiinlHUlul  Paid  th«  Bmt." 
Ac  P»«t  Bvo.  doth  limp,  gc.  ftd, 
"  Tilt  etmbiMa.t:tn  ^  IditU  at  ctttery  uili  girrdming  Imi  tnm  rtn  tttrflf 
tmrrilit»t,  a^  It,  rrniU  ii  sa  inlmnHnF  mmd  Av*(r  fniCmlitirmtlrv^k. 
ttr.  Jrrnlil  U  airriit  in  KoUig  tluu  Stfiidi  frttit  ilr  not  malu  kaif  tit  wr  •/ 
Hfli'^^J  :irr  iniiAl ;  a^  h  ihiwiiigkaviMiilylktyctn  ie^rtiim.  -BS^It  iit»mri 
At*.  *•  ••  •auHi:  a  trial  dtal  la  moAr  licm  •mnt  ff^iar."—Dnu.y  CuKuun*. 

Two  Vols.  Svo.  wllb  5a  tllustracioits  and  Mapi,  clolh  extra,  gilt,  141. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Ttanslaied  by  WoisTOK,    Conulniog  botb  "  Tbe  AutiquitlM  ol  lb* 
Jewi"  and  "The  Wars  of  tbe  Jews." 

Small  Buo,  cloth,  full  gill,  gilt  «lg«.  "ith  IUnslra(ions,  &. 

Eavanaghs'  Pearl  Foontain, 

And  oiher  Fail?  Stories.     By  BeidgeT  and  JinJA  Katanaoh.   Wtb 
Ttiiilf  Illustrations  by  J.  Motb  Shitr. 

"  &»>■>«  ■»  /uVr  iiari;  if  tki  eld  IfH.  uhki  if  Hum  as  diUglU/mt  ml  Iki 

Ull  tfGnmm'i'GirmanPif^TSlcrili.'    ....     Pur  llu  mMI  **rl  lAl 

lltrUnTtdaiByi'ilikl,  Ikatcutli-faiitg /airy  iloriii  tf  Ikt  mail  oAmiraUi  Mmd. 

.      .    .    Mr.   Kifr  Smiie.  atM,lTmli,<u,  lam,  art  m 


Square  8ro,  cloth  extra,  with  Illujtralions,  61. 

Knight  (The)  and  the  Dwarf. 


Oown  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  with  Duraenxu  Plates;  ai.  6d. 

Laoe  (Old  Point),  and  How  to   Copy  and 

Imitate  it.  By  Daise  WATCkBguss  Hawkins.  With  17  lUnstn- 
tioDS  by  Ibe  Author. 

Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  gilt,  wilb  PortnUts,  ^t.b^. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  tbe  Orfrinal  Editions,  wltfa  mcmy 
Pisce*  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  InlnidDetioii, 
by  R.  H.  Sh£fhkkd.  With  Two  Pottraitj  and  Facumile  of  a  Paga 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 

A  ctmfitti  tditioK  if  Lami'i  Ttrilinfi,  bt   frm   miul  nrU,  hat  Itat  ifm 


ofihc 


i.iutdit  Km  nUlUil.     Tlu  tdita 
\t   litrl»ir  Lamfit  tcati 


''triit£   ttftlAtr  L  _    _  _  _       _     _ 

__i ,_ .... nprtdmtd  fer  Ikt  fi^tt  limt  timt*  tltirtritit^ 
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Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  lUufftxatioos,  los;  6d. 

Lamb  (Mary  and  Charles) : 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and  NoCet 
hj  W.  Carew  Hazutt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  Essayin, 
facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and 
Coleridge's  Worlcs,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 


•• 


Very  mattff€UiagM  wiU  tUKgkt  tkMi  fmd  ^  SUirmty  hiflu;  hm^  m^ 

^tioH  mill  fad  m  inUrttt  ftr  Uvtn  ^fCkarUtluumhmndhuritt^,*'    " 


Small  9v9,  cloth  extra,  51. 

Lamb's  Poetry  for  Childrexii  and  Prince 

Doras.    CarefuUy  Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 


•t 


TJU  fMoint  and  tUtiikl/ul  HttU  ho^  twr  tAt  rtctmry  •f  mJUcA  mUiki  kimHt 
^  kit  itvtrs  mrt  yt  warm  witA  rtjoidngy—K.  C  Swinbvbmb. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Lares  and  Penates; 

Or,  The  Background  of  Life.    By  Florence  Caddy. 

*'  Tht  whoU  book  is  vhII  ttfcrtk  reading,  /or  it  it/uil  c/ practical  tmgputi0iu. 
We  hopt  nobody  will  be  deterred  J  rom  taking  tip  a  book  tvkkk  teache^  m 
a' 

RAPHIC. 


good  deal  about  rweetening-  poor  lives  as  well  as  gtving  grace  to  weeUtt^  amm.**— 
G 


Crown  8vo.  doth,  full  gilt,  6«. 

Leigh's  A  Town  Garland. 

By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne.** 

**i/ Jfr.  Loigh*9  veru  toe  vivo  to  a  /mImto  gonoraiiom  mmd  tkoro  it  mo 
mtAf  tkat  komottr  tkomid  moi  ka  accorded  prodstetiomt  to  deUcmio,  to  fitiitkod,  and  to 
Amy  tf  kmmonr—tkeir  msttkor  trill  probably  bo  remembofod  at  tko  Pooi  if  pA§ 
Sira$uU'*-'A'THmHM\ju, 

Second  EDinoN.—CrownSvo.  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  fir. 

Leisore-Time  Studies^  chiefly  Biological. 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  P.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Compam- 
tive  Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 

**Ii  it  well  wA«Ri  we  oan  take  up  ike  work  of  a  really  fualified  investigator^ 
who  m  tko  isUeroalt  if  kit  more  sertous  pro/estional  labours  sets  kimselfto  impart 
knowledge  in  tuck  a  timple  and  elementary  form  at  may  attract  and  instruct, 
witk  no  danger  0/  mitieading  tko  tyro  in  natural  teience.  Suck  a  work  it  tkit 
little  volume,  made  up  of  essays  and  aeldresset  written  emd  deliverod  hy  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilton,  lecturer  and  exeussiner  in  tcieneo  at  Bdinkurgk  atsd  Glatgtm,  at 
ieitmreintorvaltinabutyprofettionalli/i.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wiltmit  Paget  totamwUk 
mmtior  ttisstulating  to  a  kealtky  love  if  tcionco  and  a  rtPtroneo  ^r  tk$  trmtka 
^  M/wv."— Satukdat  Rbtibw. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  IllusiTarion%  <§*,  6d, 

Life  in  London; 

or,  The  History  of  Jeir?  Hawthorm  and  CoriBtUni  Tom.    With  tht 
whole  of  Cruikshank  8  Illustrations,  ia  Colours,  after  the  Orifinili^ 


— "— ti^vuwn  a   vtUZU 

Including  -Outre  Mer,-' 

ar.d  Poei^y  of  Europe,"  ai 

^__tralions  by  VAtENTlNE  Bl 

Crown  Byo,  clolb  eiti 

LongfeUoWs  Foetl 

Cweftjlly  Reprinwd  ben 

mw  (llmttvtioiii  ctt  Steel 

'  Oown  I 

Lmiatlo  Asylmn,  1 

Br  a  Sank  PATiurr. 
Dour  8*0,  with  Fonnea 

Lualad  (The)  of  a 

^uilalcd  jDio  EnglUi  Spa 

Knlghl  CoiBm^ff^tT  of  £b 

MaUock'BTwrHTvi 

la  Ufe  Worth  UtIiu  p 

Hew  Edidoo,  cnvn  SraTdk 

ArtAr  »,«.  w'jL,  «.5^ 
ffiEABt  f^  file/  tfrra/  ^oimr  ** 

t^i^r^  p-htt.  7Z  mm 
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Maoquoid  (MrsJi  Works  by: 

In  the  Ardennei.     By  Katrajuns  S*  Macqdoiix      VRjtk 

50  fine  lUustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoio.    Uaifom  with  ^Tktuwi 
and  L^endf."    Square  8vo,  doth  extra,  tot,  6d, 

'*  This  is  mnsifuro/Mrs,  Macqttoid** ^Umttmt  io^kt  «tftrmHl,/ull^M»^ 
{in/ormatum,  of ficturtsqug  descriptimu  0/  scenery^  and  of  qtmmt  inuRtums 
rtsftcting  the  various  monttmonts  €md  ruins  which  sh*  tncounUrs  in  htr 
tour.  .  ,  .  To  suck  0/  our  rtadors  at  art  alttoAt  thinkinff  about  theyta^t 
holiday^  we  stroujfiy  recommend  th*  perusal  of  Mrs.  Macquai^s  ex^eriefifA 
The  book  it  wtU  tlAutraUd  by  Mr,  Thomas  R.  Macquotd.*'^GitKrnit,     '  ^ 

Flotores  and  LegencUi  fiK>m>  Normandy  and  Brittany.    By 

Kathakinb  S.  IIacquoid.   With  numerous  lUustnuioos  hy  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  so*.  6d. 

Through  Normandy.    By  Kathasinr  S.  Macquoid.    With 

90  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js,  6d, 

*'  One  of  the  few  boohs  which  can  be  read  as  apiece  ofUterature^  wkiiti  mi 
ike  same  time  hanefy  in  the  hMa/sach,**^BRiriSH  Quabtk]u.v  Rsvuw. 

Through  Brittany.     By  Katharinr  S.  Macquoid.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.    Sq.  8to,  cloth  extra,  71.  6d, 
"  The  pleasant  companionshi/  which  Mrs*  Macquoid  ojfers,  while  wandetn^ 
i$igjfrom  one  point  t(f interest  to  eusother,  uems  to  threw  a  renewed  tknrm 
around  eack  oft-de/uted scene.**^MotaiiNG  Post. 

Mark  Twain's  Works : 

The  Gholoe  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected 

throughout  by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustra* 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d, 

The  Adventure!  of  Tom  Sawyer.    By  Makk  Twain.    With 

100  Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js.td    Cheap  Edition,  Ulustrated 
boards,  u. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe :  The  Innooenta 

Abroad,  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  Makk  Twain.    Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  9t, 

An  Idle  Exouralon,  and  other  Sketchea.    By  Mark  Twaxv. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  si. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.    By  Mark  Twain.    With  314  niustiationi. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js,  6d. 

"  The  fun  and  tenderness  qf  the  concebtion,  of  which  no  Hving^  man  bui 
Marh  Twain  is  capable^  its  trace  and  fantasy  and  slyness^  the  wondorfni 

feelinrfor  animals  that  is  mamfest  in  every  line^  make  of  all  this  episode  of 
yim  Baker  attdkis jays  a  piece  qf  work  that  is  not  only  deli{k{fufas  mero 
readitu^,  but  also  oj  a  hirh  degree  of  merit  as  literature.    .    .     .    The  book  it 

full  of  good  thi$tgSt  and  contains  pauases  and  episodes  that  are  equal  to  ihs 

funmest  of  those  that  have  gone  before,  ^Athwhmvvl, 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.    By  Mark  Twain.    With  nearly 

300  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  js.  6d,  Uniform  with  *'  A  Tramp. 
Abroad."  [/«  the preu. 

The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New  Piljjrim's  Progress  t 
Being:  some  Account  of  the  Steamship  **  Quaker  City's  "  Pleaiurc  Excursion 
to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  with  descriptions  of  Countries,  Nations,. 
Incidents,  and  Adventures,  as  they  appeared  to  the  Author.  With  334 
Illustrations.  By  Mark  Twain.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  6</.  Uniform 
with  •*  A  Tramp  Abroad. »*  [//i  the  press. 


a  Boojrs  pxrsusHED  by 

Crown  9to,  dotb  ettia,  with  IllnsCralloas,  si.  6d, 

Madre  Natnra  t.  The  Molocli  of  Fashion. 
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HandEomely  prinled  in  fatBimile,  price  gi, 

M£^na  Charta. 

'le  of  the  OilgiDKl  Docnniml  bs   '     " 


Amu  oad  Seals  emblA^oued  iD 


Posi  Sto.  dglh  limp, 

Mayff^r  Library,  The 

The  New  BepubUo.  ByW.  H. 
Tha  N»w  Pkol  uul  'Vlrgtalft. 

BtW.  H.MAt.Locit. 
The  True  Hiatory  of  JoBliua 

Dlndion.     By  E.  Lvkn  Linton, 

Old StorlsB Re-told.  B/Waltbk 
Thoreau  :  His  LEfa  uid  Almi. 
Br  Stream  and  Sea.  Bf  Wii.- 
Jetud'Eaprlt  Edited  by  Hbnrv 

S.  LUGH. 

Puuiaiia.    B7  the  Hoa.  Hugh 

Row  LBV. 

More  PunlBSO.      By  the  Hon. 

Hucu  Row  LEV. 
Paok    on    Pegaaas.       By    H, 

CllOLMaHD1II.BV.PEHHBLI.. 

The  Speechei  of  Charles 
MnssB  of  Mavfalr-      E<!ittd  by 

H.  CiI0L><OMDRl.IV-PeNNIIl.U 

Oaatronomy  as  a  Fine  Art  By 
The     PhUoBopiiy     of     Hand- 

OuTlOBltiea   of   CriUoism..      By 


Hex 


<  J.  Jen 


Utemry  Privolltlei,   Faaolea, 
FolliM,  Frolici.    Br  W.  T.  DoBsoK. 

Peuell  and  Falette.  By  Robert 


OflgllUl  PIb7«  by  W.  S.  GU.* 


Original  Plays 

hMrti  —  Dm.'! 
Tom  Cobb— Th 
Pink  (or=— 111  t  P 

by  W,  S.  GlL- 
■Ss-ia".  Coobioing; 
-E..g««l-Sw«t. 
Dn.«  —  Gtctdim— 

Sort*«r— H.U.S. 

Latte 

r-Day  Lyrioa.     Edited  by 

Carolj  of  Cockayne.  By  Hknry 
The  Book  at   Clerical  Aneo- 

dotes.     By  Jacob  Laiwood. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "  Th^ 

The  Cupboard  Paper*.  ^ 
PaaUues  and  Flayen.  By 
If  elancholy    Anatomfied :     A 

QulpB  andQulddiliei.    Selected 

by  W.  D*.-RNBo«T  Ao.Hs. 
Leivei    from    a    NBtorallst's 

Nolc-BMfc.  Ly  Andbew  Wil~o«. 
F.R.S.E.  VmOufrtu. 

The  Autocrat  of    the   Break- 

faU-Tiblc.  By  Oliveb  Winuu.1. 
HoLMEi      IlilBU-iledbrJ.G.THOM. 
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Small  8to,  doth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  ai.  6dL 

Miller's  Physiology  for  tl^e  Young; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life :  Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applicatkma  ta 
the  Preaerration  of  Health.  For  use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    By  Mis.  F.  Fenwick  Millsr. 

"  An  mdmirahU  itUr^dttetwm  U  a  nMtct  which  all  vtho  valnt  htmUh  m$td  tmjoy 
Uf§  thtuld  havt  at  thiir JtHgtrt*  •tuUr—Y.cuLO, 

■   ■  '  -  ■   ■>' 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by : 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Sldn.    A  Concise  Set  of  Rules  for  the 

Management  of  the  Skin :  with  Directions  for  Diet,  Wines,  Soops^JBadis 
&c.  By  J.  I*.  M11.TON,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  John's  HospitaL  ^Saal 
8vo,  xs. ;  doth  extra,  zi.  6</. 

The  Bath  in  DlBeasei  of  the  Skin.    Small  8vo,  i/.;  dotheztn* 
Square  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  ^Sf,  6d, 

North  Italian  Folk. 

Bj  Mrs.  CoMYNS  Carr.    Illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldkcott. 

**  A  dtUghiful  hooh,  9/  a  hind  which  UJkr  i&^  ran.  If  anyotu  watttt  U  rtaOf 
hmtw  the  N^rth  Itai$an/clh,  w*  can  honestly  adtns*  him  to  omit  the  journey,  atm 
read  Mn.  Carr* stages  instead,  .  .  DescriHson  with  Mrs.  Carr  ts  a  reeUgifU  • 
It  is  rarely  thai  a  booh  is  so  he^^y  illmstrutodJ*—CmtTmuroMAK9  RsvuiW* 

J^£W  NOVELS  NOW  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  OUIDA. 

Th^  Title  of  which  will  shortly  be  announced.     3  vols.,  crown  "fivt). 

SOMETHING  IN   THE   OITY. 

By  Gbobcb  Augustus  Sala.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

OOD  AND  THE  MAN. 

By  RoBsrr  Buchanan,  Author  of  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,"  &c.    3  volfL» 
crown  8vo.  - 

THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  Author  of   *'Miss  Misanthrope."     3  toIs.^ 
crown  8to. 

JOSEPH'S  GOAT. 

By  David  Christie  Murray,  Author  of  **  A  Life's  Atonement,"  ftc.    With 
xa  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

FRINGE  SARONI'S  WIFE,  and  other  Storleg. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Robin  Gray,"  &c.    a  vols,  ctoem  SnK 

XHE  BRIDE'S  PASS. 

By  Sarah  Tytlbr,  a  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


>0  SOOKS  PUBUSHED  BY 

Crowa  Svo,  dolli  eitfa.  wllb  Vignette  Portrait^  price  6i.  [ 

Old  DramatistB,  The : 

Baa  Jomon'i  Worka. 
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with  Motes,  Criliial  iilid  Eip1lIilit«T> 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WlL- 
I4AU  ^ireaKiy,  Edited  b?  Cokiaal 
Cdhhinguah.    ThiHVoli. 

ahapman'p  'Works. 

Noir  Fint  Collecled.  Complete  in 
ThwVoJj,  VoLI.ContunsthtPLayl 
complete,  IndudiikE  thedoubcfulDDeu 
Vciil.  .he  PoSi7=T>d  Minor  Tra^ 
I^Sdi,  vilh   ao  iDImducIoTT   Enar 


■ad  Odyssey. 

Ueu'Iowb'b  Worka. 

lodjdlne  hb  TraallatioBS.  Edtt*d, 
will.  Notes  and  Iftr^luelioQ.  by  Col 
Cdhkikcrah.     One  Vol. 

IfaMlngBr's  PIbtb. 


From  Ihe  Tul 


■  drF 


e  u  yw  Luf     B^ed  bf 
FixixcBAU.    Ob.  Vol         ^ 


O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur)  Worka  by: 

Bongs  of  a  Workor.      By  ARTiitta  O'Shaugrnsssv.    Tcuf. 
w    UhbIo  and  Moonllgbt,   B^  AsTRirit  O'Shausbmbsst.    Foqt- 

Laya  of  Franco.    By  Arthur  O'Shaughnessv.     Crown  8»o, 
Crown  Svo,  red  clolli  eilia,  51.  each. 

Ooida's  Novels.— Library  Edition. 


B7  OUIDA. 

By  OuiDA. 
Bjr  OuiDA. 


Held  In : 

Btrathmoia. 

OhftndoB. 

Under  Two  Tlagl.     By  Ouida. 

IdBllft.  By  Ouida. 

Oeall  Oftitlemalno.    By  Ouida. 

Tilootrln.  By  Ouida. 

~    '  By  Ouida. 

By  Ouida. 

By  Ouida. 


Two  Wooden  Shoi 

In  i.  Wlatw  OUT. 

Frlendihlp. 

IfothB. 

PipiatreUo. 


By  Ouida. 
1.  By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 


AVlUaeeCommone.  By  Ouida. 
>,  post  Stoi  itltumud 


^ 


Post  Sto.  cloth  limp,  n.  (>d. 

Parliamentary  Procednre,  A  Popular  Hand- 
book of.    By  Hbnrv  W.  Loct. 

Large  4I0,  clolh  extra,  gilt.  beanUfiUly  lUustraled,  3x1.  6rf. 

Pastoral  Days; 

Or.  Memories  of  a  New  England  Year.     Bt  W.  HahiLTOH  Gibsoh. 

With  76  Illustrations  in  theliighest  style  of  Wood  Engiaviag. 
T)a  otlumiamlaini  4f  frosi  fsttx,  aM  lltMStratltiu  in  tlu  ihaft  tf  mttt 


liiaulifiillk 
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Library  Editions,  mostly  Illustrated,  crown  8?o,  dotli  extra,  31. 6^  etdu 

PiooadiUy  Novels,  The. 


Hald,  Wife,  or  Widow?     By 

Mrs.  Alsxandbb. 

Beady-Money   Mortlboy.     By 

W.  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

MyLltUeOlrL   By  W.  Bbsant 

and  Jambs  Ricb. 
The  Oase  of  Mr.  LuorafL    By 

W.  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
This  Son  of  Vnloan.    By  W. 

Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
With  Harp  and  Grown.  By  W. 

Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
The  Golden  Butterfly.    By  W. 

Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

By   Cella'8   Arbour.      By   W. 

Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema.    By 

W.  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

'Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay.    By 

W.  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

The  Seamy  Side.    By  Walter 

Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

Antonlna.  By  Wilkik  Collins. 
BaslL    By  Wilkib  Collins. 
Hide  and  Seek.    W.  Collins. 
The  Dead  Secret  W.  Coluns. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  W.  Collins. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman   In 
WiueiB  Collins. 

The  Moonstone.  W.  Collins. 
Man  and  Wife.  W.  Collins. 
Poor  Miss  Flnob.  W.  Collins. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  P  By  W.  Coluns. 
The  Hew  Magdalen.  ByWiLKiB 
Collins. 

The  Frosen  Deep.  W.  Collins. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.    By 

Wilkib  Collins. 

The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkib 

Collins. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.  By  Wilkib 

Collins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves.  By  AVilkib 

Collins. 
Jesebel's  Daughter.  W.  Collins. 
Deceivers  Bver.     By  Mrs.  H. 

LOVBTT  CaMBBON. 


W.  Collins. 
White.      By 


Juliet's  Guardian.    By  Mrs.  H. 

LOTBTT  CaMBBON. 

Felida.  M.  Bbtham-Edwards. 
Olympla.  ByR.  £.  Francillon. 
The  Capel  Girls.    By  Edward 

Gabbbtt. 

Robin  Gray.  Charles  Gibbon. 
For  Lack  of  Gold.  ByCHARLBS 

Gibbon. 

In  Love  and  War.  By  Charlis 

Gibbon. 

What  Will  the  World  Say  P  By 

Charlbs  Gibbon. 

For  the  King.  Charles  Gibbon. 
In  Honour  Bound.  By  Charlbs 

Gibbon. 

Queen   of  the   Meadow.     By 

Chaklbs  Gibbon. 

In  Pastures  Green.  By  Charlbs 

Gibbon. 

Under  the  Greenwood   Tree. 

By  Thomas  Habdv. 

Garth.  By  J  ulian  Hawthorns. 

Blllce    Quentln.      By    JuuAN 
Hawthornb. 

Thomlcroft's  ModeL    By  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Hunt. 

Fated  to  be  Frea     By  Jban 

Ingblow. 

Confidence.  Henry  Jambs,  Jun. 
The  Queen  of  Ck>nnaught    By 

Habkibtt  Jay. 

The  Dark  Ck>Ueen.  By  H.  Jay. 
Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry 

KiNGSLBY. 

Oakshott  Castle.  H.  Kingslby. 
Patricia  KembalL    By  E.  Lynn 

Linton. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dun* 

das.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
The  World  Well  Lost    By  £. 
Lynn  Linton. 

Under  which  LozdP      By  E. 

Lynn  Linton. 

With  a  SUken  Thread.    By  E. 

Lynn  Linton. 

The    Waterdale    Nelghboura. 

B]r  Justin  McCabthy. 


SOOX'S  FffffLJifiSD   BT 


Piccadilly  Noviis — ceniiimnl. 
My   Eneiay'i   Daughter.      B7 
Unley  Roohlordl      By  JusTlK 


HlsB  Mlssntbrope.     Bj  Justin 

McCabthi. 
DoniiK  Quliote.  J,  McCarthy, 
QoBker    UoUBiBi.      By   Ar.NKS 

Macdonilu 
I.OBt  Boae.     By  Ka-TKaeiKE  S. 

Uha  B»I1  Bya.    By  Katharin* 
Open!  Sesame)    By  FLOkBHCK 


A'£K'  VOLUMES  OF  "Til 
A     Coofldfliitlal     A  gout.        By 

The  Vlolln-Player.'  By  Bertiia 

Thomas. 
Queen   Cophetua.      By  R.    E. 

The  L^eadea  Caskst.     By  Mis. 


A  Ohud  of  Nftture.  By  Robert 


V&Uea  FortoneB,  James  "Pvai, 
Halves.  By  James  Pav.v. 
WalWrtWord.  Jam«s  Pavm. 
What  Ha  CoBtHST-  J.  Pavm. 
Lqsb  Black  tbao  we're  fatotad. 

By  Proiy.     By  James  Pavn. 

Under  One  Boot  Jamks  Pavk. 
Eigh  Spirit*.  By  James  Pavh. 
Her  Mothsr's  DaiUng.  By  Mil.   | 

J.    H.    KlDDKli,  ' 

Bound  to  tbe  WbeeL   Byjoi 
OuyWatenaon.   J.  Savni 


One  Against  the  World. 

Joint  SAUBBims. 

Th«  Uon  In  tha  Fftth. 

The  Way  We  LlTe  Now. 

By 

By 

By 

Tfie  Aioerioan    Senator. 

By 

Difimond  Cut  Diamond. 
T.  A-Tnoiioft. 

By 

K  riCCAniLLY  NOVELS" 

I   Sebaatlan  Btrome.     By  Julian 

I   Tha  Black  Robe.     By  Wilkie 

'  Archie  LoTslL    By  Mrx.  Ankis 

'       Epivaides. 

'   "My   Lovb!"     By    E.    Lynh 

Lint™.  CPavh. 

i  liOatSlrMasalngberd  ByjAHIs 
'    The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet    By 

;  Proud    Maiale.       By   Bertha 
The  Two  Dreamera.     By  John 


Crown  Bvo,  doth  exira,  61. 

Planche.— Songs  and  Poems,  fTom  1S19  to  1S79. 

By  ].  R.  P1.ANCHB.    Edited,  with  an  loimduction,  by  Ua  Otui^iMr, 


1.  MACKARHBtS. 
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Pom  8*0,  Itluttnted  bondi,  at.  cadL 

Ftfpnlar  Norels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 


OonAdencM.    Hauilton  AiD£. 
Cut  oI  aunrlron.     H.  Kiot. 
Maid,  Wiia,  or  Widow  P    By 

Mn.  Aldahdu. 

Beady-UoiMr  MorUboy.     By 

With  Hurp  ud  Oromi.    By 

ThU  Son  of  VoloMi.  By  W. 
BuAHT  ud  Jahu  Ric*. 

Mj  UtU»  OIrL    By  the  Mate. 
Tha  Oaaa  of  Kr.  Lnentft.    By 

WuTim  Bdakt  uid  J»fB  Rin. 
Tba  Ooldeu  Bnttanl;.     By  W. 

BuAHT  ud  jAHn  Kiel. 
By OeUB'i Arbour.  ByWALTER 

Bbsaht  wai  Jahis  Btc«. 

Tha  Honk*  of  Tbelema.    By 

WuTU  BuAirra«l  Jahb  Rici. 
Tma  In  Tntalsar^  Bay.    By 

Waltu  Buaht  ud  Jaub  Riol 
SMunySlda.  BiSANTandRTCE. 
Onntlay  Qrange.  By  Sbblslev 

Am  HelreH  of  B«l  Dog.    By 

But  Hahti. 

The  I>uok  of  Roaring  Oamp. 

By  Bust  H«>n. 

Oktarlol  Oonior.  Bitrr  Hakte. 
SnrlyTlm.  ByF.E.  Buknitt. 
SeoelTera  Krer.    B;  Mn.  L. 


Caui 


By    Mn. 


The  Onra  of  Souli. 


Uan  and  Vnfa.  W.  Collins. 
Poor  Mill  Flnota.  W.  Collins. 
Ulai  or  Mn.  P  W.  Collins. 
New  Magdilen.  W.  Coluns. 
TheTroienDaap.  W.  Colliks.  - 
I.aw  and  the  Lady.  W.Colliks. 
Two  Deitinlei.  W.  Collins. 
Einnt»d.HaleL  W.  Collins. 
raUenLeBTM.  By  W.Collins. 
I.ea.  ByDuTTON  Cook. 
A  Point  of  Bonour.    By  Mrs. 

AHHn  Epvaudi^ 
ArohlsLoTell.  MisA.EDWAirES 
rellots.  M  Betkau- Ed  WARDS.' 
B0X7.  Bt  EnwAin  Eoclkston. 
Polly.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Bella  Donna.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
Never  Forgotten.  Fitzgerald. 
The  SeooDd  Mr*.  TUlotun.  By 

Serenty-FlTaBrooke Street-  By 

PUCV  FlTiaHHALD. 

Filthy  Luurs.     By  Albany  DB 

FOHIUHQUL 

Olrmpla.  By  R.  E.  Fkancillok. 
The  Capol  Olrli.    By  Edward 

GAnirr. 
Robin  aray.  By  Ch as.  Gibbon. 
For  Laok  of  Gold.    C.  Gibbon. 
yrbMX  wUl  tbe  World  Say  '  By 

Ckailb  GiuOH. 

kj  Bound.  C.  Gibbon. 


I  In 
I  Tt 


Blda  and  Seek.  W.  Collin*. 
Tba  Dead  Saoret.  W.  Collins. 
QUMB  of  Hearta,  W.  Collihs. 
My  MlKMllaaiM.  W.  Collins. 
Woman  In  Wlilta.  W.Collins. 
~     "  "\  Collins. 


Mac-  I  Tbe  Dead  Heart  By  C.  Gibbon. 

In  Ijove  and  War.    C  GiBbON. 

ir  C.      For  the  Kins-    By  C  Gibbon. 

I  Qneen  of   the  Meadow.      By 

CHAtLn  Gi«M)K, 
I  Dlok     Temple.       By     Jaues 

Brery-day  Papon.  By  Andrew 


BOOKS  PUBLISBBD  BY 


Popular  Novels — ttniimud, 

aorth,  ByJuUAU  HawTHOHNB, 
Ooldsn  Heart.  By  Tci«  Hood. 
TheBarobback  oINotre  Dame. 

Ttaomlorort'g  Uodel.     B;  Mrs. 

Seated  to  bs  Fres.     B7  Jb&m 

O^fldeQos.   B;  IIenev  Jahis, 

Ttao  Qneen  of  Oomutoght.    By 


Dnder   which  Lord  P      By   E. 

LVSH  I,1^■T0N. 

The    WBMrdale    Nelghbonn. 


A  Fair  Baion.  J.  McCarthy, 
Unlej  Roahlord.   McCarthy. 

Minn  Misanthrope,  McCarthy, 
Donna  Quiiotfl.  J.McCartbv, 
The  BtU  Eye.    By  Katiiaeink 


Harvest    of   WUd   Oat».      By 

A  Little  SiepBon.  F.  Mabryai 
Fighting  the  Air.  F.  Makkvai 
ToaQh    and    Go.         By   Jea 

Mr.  DoriJlion,  J,  Middlemabs. 
WbltBladiea.  ByMri.Or.iniANT. 
Held  In  Bondage.  By  Ouit>A. 
Strathmore.  By  Ouiua. 
ChandoB.  By  Ouida. 
Dnder  Two  Flags,  By  OuiDA. 
Idalia.     By  OiTiDA, 


OmiU  OuOemalM.  BrOnHk 
Triootttn.    By  Ouida. 
Pack.     By  Ouida. 

Polle  Farlne-     By  Ouida. 

A  Dos  or  Flanders.  By  OoiBL 

pMoareL    By  Ouida. 

IHiro  LltUs  Wooden  Slia««.  Bf 

Ouida. 
Slgna.    By  Ouida. 
In  a  Winter  City.     By  OcidjL 
ArEadne.    By  Ouida. 
Friendship,    By  Ouida. 
Motba.     By  Ouida. 
Lost  Sir  Masaisaberd.  J.  Paw. 
A  Perfect  Treasure.    J.  Payk. 
BDnUnok's  Tutor.  By  J.  Pavh. 
Marphy'B  Maater.  By  T.  FATir. 
A  County  Family.    By  J.  Patw. 
At  Bar  Mercy,     Ilv  (.  I'.iYN. 
AWoman'aVenocance.  J.  Vaxv. 
Cecil's  Tryst.    Bn  |amm  Payn. 
The  ClyffardB  of  Clyffe.  J.Payit. 
Family  Saapegraoe.    J.  Pays, 
The  Fo«ter  Brothers.  J.  Payn. 
Found  Dead.     By  James  Pavn. 
Qwendoline'iHarvoet  J.Patk, 
Humorous  StorleB.     J.  Payn. 
Like Falber,  Lllce  Son.  J.Pavs. 
A  Marine  Residence.   J.  Pay\. 
Married  Benea  111  HI  CO.  J. Pays, 
Mirk  Abbey,     liy  Jame4  Tayn. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won.  J.  Pays. 
Two  Hundred  Founds  Benard. 

Best  of  HuBbanda,  By  J.  Payn. 
Walter's  Word.     By  J.  Pavk. 

HftHes.     By  James  Payn, 
FftllBQ  Fortunes.    Sy  J.  Path. 
What  Ho  Coat  Har.    J.  Pays. 
Less  Black  than  Were  I'jinteil. 

By  Proiy.     By  James  Payn. 
Under  One  Roof.    Bt  J.  Payn. 
High  Spirits.    By  Jas.  Payn. 
Panl  Ferroll. 
The  Uystery  of  Uarle  BogeL 
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Popular  Novels — continued, 
Btor  Mother*!  Darling.  Bylln. 

J.   H.   RlDDKLL. 

Oaillght   and  Daylight      By 
GiOKOB  Augustus  Sala. 

Bound  to  the  WheA.  By  John 

Saundbss* 

Ony  Waterman.  J.  Saunders. 
One  Agabiat  the  World.    By 

JOHM  SaUNDBHS. 

The  Lion  In  the  Path.  By  John 

and  Kathsmnb  Saundbbs. 

A  Match  In  the  Dark.    By  A. 
Skbtcmlbt. 

Talea  for  the  Marlnea.     By 

Waltbb  TKOBMBUBT. 


The  Way  we  Live  Now.     By 

Anthony  Tbollopb. 
The  American  Senator.      By 

Anthony  Troixopb. 
Diamond  Out  Diamond.     By 

T.  A.  Tbollopb. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  In  Europe. 

By  If  ABK  Twain. 

Tom  Sawyer.  ByMARKTwAili 
An  Idle  Szonrslon.  M.Twain. 
Sablna.  By  Lady  Wood. 
Castaway.  By  Edmund  Yates. 
Forlorn  Hope.  £dmu  nd  Yatbs. 
LandatLast.    Edmund  Yates. 


Fcap.  8vo,  pictnre  coven,  is,  each* 
Jaff  Brlggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  Oalnsborough's  Diamonds.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Kathleen  Mavonmeen.  By  the  Aathor  of  *'  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.    By  the  Aathor  of  **  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.    By  Aathor  of  '*  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Trooping  with  Orows.    By  Mrs.  Pirkis. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leonard  Graham. 

Two  Vola.  Zwo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ioj.  6d, 

Flataroh'8  Lives  of  lUnstrioas  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  sad  a 
Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Lanqhorns.  New  Bdl- 
tion,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  js,  6<f. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

ynCb.  Baudelaire's  **  Essay." 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  yj.  6d, 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  Jambs  A.  Farrbr. 

Small  8to,  doth  extra,  with  lUustrations,  y,  6d, 

Prince  of  ArgoliSi  The : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  MoTR  Smitb,  With 
130  Hmstratiops  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  gilt,  js,  6d, 

Porsnivant  of  Arms,  The ; 

or,  Henddry  founded  upon  Facts.    A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Sdenoe  of 
Herakhy.    By  J.  R.  Planchb,  Somerset  HerakL    WiUi  Cotoinwl 
9,  Plates,  and  aoo  lUustrations. 
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Proctor'a  (B.  A.)  Works:  ,  ■ 

liasy  Star  Lessona.      With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Nighl  in  the' 
YcAT,   Dmvknirs  of  the  CoostdUlioru,  itc-  By  R7chai;&  A.  PirocTOfc 

FamlUar  Science  StudisB.    By  Richari)  A.  Proctor.   Cnnra 

Bvo,  cloth  t-ir».  r..  W.  [/■  Ou^ta. 

,.       IfTthi  nnd  MitrveU  of  Aetronomy.     By  Rica.  A.  Psoctob, 

^       Pleaisnt  Wayi  In  SolOBoe.   By  R.  A.  pRocnm.  Ci.8vo.d.«.6». 
■       Rough  Waya  made  Smoath:  A  Series  of  Funiliai  lisiays  aa' 
■       Scientific  Subiccu.    By  R.  A-  Piocrai.    Cnmi  t«>.  dolb  uln.  «<. 
Out  Flao«  among  loflnitle* :   A  Scries  of  Essays  i:ov>xtSat% 

our   Liltis  Abod.  in  Epjce  and   Tuns  with  the  Inliniiiu  Atoijml  Ofc    Br 
KicH«BO  A.  PnoCToit.    CiwnS™,  dolhe.tii.  61. 
—      The  Expanse  of  Heaven  i  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Womten 
Qf  ihe  FinMincnl.     By  Richaud  A  Pioctoh.    Cinwo  a«o.  d«li.  fii.     ' 

Wassa  and  Wemt*  of  Soleao*  Workars.     By  Richard  A> 


Cro 

wn  Syo.  cloih  ci 

M 

Rabelais 

Works. 

FaithruUy 

French,  with  vr 

Notes,  and 

haraclcnslie  llhi. 

\ 


Crown  Svo,  dotb  gilt,  with  numerous  Illiutraiioas,  and  a  beantifDUy 
executed  Chart  of  the  vaiioas  Spectra,  71.  6tf. 

Rambosson's  Astronomy. 

By  I.  RAHBOSSON,  LAHicale  of  the  Institute  of  Frai 
by  C.  B.  Pitman.    Profusdy  lUosnated. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  Crown  Bvo,  i.aoo  pages,  hllf-roxbuighe,  lu.  6i, 

Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of  Allnsions,  Re* 

feretices.  Plots,  and  Slotiea.     By  the  Ren.  Dr.  Bri  w.I. 

Ciown  Svo,  cloth  eitra,  Gi. 

Richardson's   (Dr.)  A  Ministry  of  Health, 

aid  other  Papers.    By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  Jle. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by: 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.      With  over  5°  Uliii'mtion!".      By 
RamblBH  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.     l!j'  ALFum  Rimmer. 

With  about  Sa  llluslia.ions  by  Uw  Auihor.     Squue  8.j,  tloih  gilr.  iM.  W. 

About  England  with  Dickens.     With  lllmtraii'm^  bv  .\i  iwta 

HLM«a.;.-.i.dt:.  A.  VAWOBkHOQ.-,  ?q.  3.n.d^thgV.,  ,(>.  fa/- [/»  J.V>,».. 


Handsomely  primed,  piice  jj. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  W.irrioTs  who  tame  over  (roio  Noraiudy 
wjfh  Wilhain  tlie  Conqueror,  and  SeUied  in  this  Counliy.  A.O.  1066.7. 
Primed  on  fine  piste  paper,  nearly  three  teet  by  two,  with  the  prin- 
cipal Aims  emhWancd  in  Cold  and  Colours. 
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'Tw6  VoISm  Ittgv  4to,  profusely  lUostiatttl,  half-morocoo,  £%  i6r. 

Bowlandson,  the  Caricatnrist. 

A  Selectkm  fixmi  his  Woilcs,  with  Anecdotal  Deaoriplioiia  of  his  Paaoos 
GtolcatureSyEiid'^  Sketeh  of  his  Life,  Times,  and  Contempoiahes. 
With  neaiiy  400  IDustnitioiis,  mostly  in  FacstimUe  of  the  Orig^boals.  By 
J06BPH  Grego,  Author  of  **  James  Gtllray.  the  Caricatumt ;  his  IM^ 
Works,  and  Times." 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4t.  6d,  each* 

Seoret  Out"  Series,  The. 


The  Pyroteohnijit'i  Treasury; 

or.  Complete  Art  of  Making  Ii'ir^ 
works.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
Bomerous  Illustntions. 

The  Art  of  Amusing : 

A  CoUection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Game*, 
Tricks,  Pussies,  and  Charaden.  By 
Feamk  Bbixbw.    300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficuk 
Tricks.  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand. 
Edited  by  W.H.Ckbubs.  aoo  Illu&u. 

The  Merry  OiroU: 
A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amosementk.  ByCLAitA  Bsllbw. 
Many  lUustratfons. 


Magician's  Own  Book  t 

Performances  with  Cups   and  BaHt. 
Eggs,  Hats,  HandkercoiefiL  &c.    Au 
from  Actual  Experience.    Edited  by 
W.  H.  Crbmbk.    soo  Illustrations, 
Magic  No  Mystery : 

IVicks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  ftc., 
with  fully  descriptive  Directions  ;  the 
Art  of  Secret  Writing ;    Training  of 
Performing  Animals  Ac.    Coloorad. 
Frontispiece  and  many  IliustratiaRM^ 
The  Secret  Out : 
One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards,  and 
other  Recreations ;  with  Entertaining 
Experiments    in    Drawing-room    or 
"White  Magk^"  By  W.  UlCxsMsx. 
300  Engravings. 


Crown  9vo,  cloth  extra,  <>#. 

Senior's  Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.    By  WuxiAM 
..S^jtfiOR  (."Red  Spinner"),  Author  of  "  Stream  and  Sea." 

Shakespeare : 

Shakeepeare.  The  ?lrat  Folio.    Mr.  Wiluam  Shakespeare's 

Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.     Published  according  to  die  (me 
Originall  Copies.     London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount, 
1693. — A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  procest-rfn^ring  thift  strictest  accuracy  in  eveiy  deUiU^ 
Snull  Sto^  half  JloigiN|rgh%  j$,  ttL 

Shakespeara^iiRM  Li^tsdo^e.      Beautifully  printed  Jn^  red 

and  blade,  hi  anaU  but  very  clear  type.      With  engraved    facrfririlo  of 
DROBSHoirr'aBoclrait.   Post  8vo,  doth  extra,  1*.  6**. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales  from  Shakesp^art,    By 

■  CUASUH  eod  MabY  Lascb.    With  numerous  IUu«itrationa,  ookwred  aeii'' 
piB$B,hy  J.  MoVB  SiUTK.    Crown  410,  doth  gilt,  ios.6d. 

Shakeiqpeare  Music,  The  Handbook  of.    Being  an  Acooimt  of 

ajo  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the  Piayt  and  Poems  of 
JMakemd^ta^lhi  compdsitlons  fanghic  f^">  ^*  Elisabethan  Ago  to  the 
ByAi.rBBD  Rom.    4to,  half-Rosburghe.  ?<• 

Pi  A  l^udv  of.     Bj  Algi^rnq^  Chae;.ss  SWXi^ 

Croim  tvo^  dou  oztra,  8«. 


Crown  8m 

Slang  Dlotionary, 

Eqpcoologkal,    HiMOflMl 
EiMTtOM,  RTtaed  thnotf 


, jdvprlnted  bt  n 

Smoker's  Text-Bo 

By  J.  Hamm.  F.IU8.L. 

Spalding's  EUsab 

An  Esnj  in  IHiutntloa' 
the  Powen  p '  "- 


Spenser  for  Chile 

ByM.H.TowBT.    inw 
Craw 

Stedman's  Victor 

Critical  Essajs.    By  En 
Post 

Stories  abont  Nti 

The  Spirit  of  the  Oiont  > 
Gkahahk.    With  Illuati 


CHATTO  6-   WINDVS^  PICCADILLY. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  octn,  with  lUoBtxatknif,  71.  6if, 

Stmtt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Peopto 

of  England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  Aiaf 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompooi 
Spectedes,  from  the  Eariiest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.    Edited  by  William  Honb. 

Crown  8vo,  with  a  Map  of  Suburban  London,  doth  eictra,  7i.  td. 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of  London : 

•  A  Residential  Guide  to  Favourite  London  Localities,  thdr  SodeCy» 
Cdebrities,  and  Assodations.  With  Notes  on  thdr  Rental,  Ratct, 
and  House  Accommodation. 

Crown  8Y0,  cloth  eztra*  with  lUiistratioiis,  71.  ^d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  tfa» 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's  Thivela." 

Swinburne's  Works : 

TliA  Ooeen  Mother  and  Rota- 

]iKm£    Fcap.  8vo,  5f. 

AtalanU  in  Oalydon. 

A  New  Edition.    Crown  Svo^  8f. 

Ohastelard. 

A  Thkgedy.    Crown  8to,  7«. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

FntST  Sbribs.    Fcap.  8to,  9*.     Also 
in  crown  8to,  at  tame  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Sbcond  SsaiBS.   Fa4>.8TO,  9*.  Also 
in  crown  8vo»  at  same  price. 

Notes  on  "Poems  and  Bal- 
lads."  8to,  xm, 

William  Blake: 

A  Critical  Essay.     With  Facibnile 
Pnintings.    Demy  8to,  z6f. 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  8to,  zor.  6d, 


Bothwellt 

A  Tragedy.    Oown  8to,  zaf.  ML 

Qeorge  Chapman: 

An  Essay.    Crown  8to,  7«.' 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8vo,  6t. 

IBssays  and  Studies. 

Crown  Sto,  zsf. 

Brechtheos: 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6f . 

Note  of  an  BngUsh  BepubXloaa 

on  the  Musconte  Cmsadei    8fo^  m. 

A  Note  on  Oharlotte  BrontSi 

Crown  8to,  6f . 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare. 

Crown  8vo,  8f . 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.    Gr. 
Studies  in  Song. 

Crown  8to,  71. 

MR.  SWINBURNE'S  NEW  DRAMA.—Oown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  9s, 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.      By  Algernon  Charles 

Swinburne. [Im  /rt/aratioM, 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illiistiated,  au. 

Sword,  The  Book  of  the : 

Being  a  History  of  the  Sword,  and  its  Use,  in  all  Times  and  in  all 
Countries.    By  Captain  Richard  Burton.    With  numerons  lUustra- 

tions. [/m  prtparaiiom. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  witn  Illustrations^  js,  6d, 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page  lUnstia- 
tions,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hottbn. 
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Four  Vols.  sidbII  Bvo,  dotb  boards,  301. 

TBlne's  History  of  English  Literatnre. 

Translated  hy  Hbnby  Vau  Laon. 
•,•  Also  ^PoraUiS  Editiom.  in  Two  Vela,  crown  Bto.  doth  ami 
Crown  gvo,  doib  gilt,  pio&iselj  11 

Tales  of  Old  Thnle. 

CollfEtfd  and  limsifatai  by  |.  Mon  SMrm. 


One  VoL  crown  Bvo,  clolh  eii».  71.  6rf. 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

■■Claocanr."  "jMnneDare. Twiit  A«i!uidCn™n,""TbeF(xil^    ! 

Revm^e,"  "  Ark  wright'j  Wife,"  "Aune  Boleim,"  '•  Plot  and  n     "     "~ 

•."  T60  Piaj™  tmiy  aJao  b«  had  wpnataly.  m  u.  wMh. 

Crown  Sira.  cloth  eitia.  with  Colouiwl  Pmntiipjece  and  ai 
lUiutratlons,  jt.  64. 

Thackerayana :  , 

"     ■  and  Anpcdoieo.    lUmtr&ted  hf  n  pnifDBOQ  of  Skettlm  Sy  * 
..,.-  *■ -"-"-"^E  THACKfiBAV,  flepicting  HiunoTOoa  Incident! 


r.  ThflcUerays  Ori(poaL 


Crown  Bvo,  cloth  enra,  gill  edges,  wiib  lllusiTatioBS,  71, 64. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolexibe. 

Wllb  a  Biographical  and  Criiical  lolroductton  bj  Aluui  CUNNtMc- 
HAH,  and  OTEF  50  Gds  Illuslmliotis  □□  Sled  and  Wood. 

Crown  Sto.  clolh  eilrq.  with  numerous  lUustntioui,  71.  GS. 

Thombnry's  (Walter)  Hannted  Lcaidon. 

A  New  Edition,  Edited  b;EDWABDWAi,TOKD,UJV.,«itlitHiinKoaa 
niusiraiionE  by  F.  W.  FATkHOLT,  F,8.A,  ■ 


Crown  Bra,  dotb  eitra.  witb  lUustratioos,  71.  6dL 

^mbs'  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  L6ndoix. 

Witb  Anecdotes  of  its  famous  Coffee- houses.  Hostelriai,  and  Tarcnn 
Br  John  Tihbs.  F.S.A.     With  numerous  lUusUMiona. 
Crown  StO,  doth  eitra,  with  Illustrations,  7>.  Sd, 

Tbnbs*  English  Eccentrics  and  Eooeotrici- 

tkS!  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions.  ImpoEtuns,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes,  EcGWric 
Artists.  Theatrical  Polks,  Men  of  Letters,  Ac  B7  John  TIHK. 
F.S.A.    With  nearly  50  lUustralions. 

Demy  Bra,  doth  extra.  14J. 

Torrens'  The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait.  Farming  Vat,  /,  1/  Pao- 
COKstn.  and  Tribitnei  WiLLESLsr  and  Q'CoNiatu,!  Historic 
Portrait*.    Br  W.  M.  To««m»i,  M.P.    InTwoVota. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations. 

Tunis :  the  Land  and  the  People. 

By  Ernst  von  Hbssb-Wartbgo.    Many  fine  illustrations. 
Mnthtfresi 

down  8vo,  cloth  ejTtra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  71. 6tf. 

Tnmer's  (J.  M.  W.)  Life  and  Correspondence: 

Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  famished  by  his  FMends  and  fdlov- 
Academidans.  By  Waltbk  Tuornburt.  A  New  Bditton,  oon- 
sideraUy  Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustxationsin  Colotua,  <V^tw<i»i<< 
from  Turner's  original  Drawings. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Groand>Plans»  141. 

Waloott's  Church  Work  and  Life  in  EngUsh 

IbOnsters;  and  the  English  Student's  Monasticon.  By  the  Rev. 
Mackenzib  E.  C.  Walcott,  RD. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  anUque,  with  Illustrations,  71.  td, 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler : 

or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation :  b^ing  a  Discourse  ofRiTaa; 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
■tmctions  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  dear  Stream,  by 
Charles  CorreN.  with  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6d.  per  volume. 

Wanderer's  Library^  The: 


Merrie  IRpgland  in  the  01d«n 

Time.  By  Gborgs  Danixl.  With 
Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

The  Old  Showmea  and  the  Old 

London  Fmirs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

The   WildB   of  London.     By 

Jamxs  Grbenwood. 
TaTemAneodotes  and  Saying! ; 

Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Tarems,  Cofiee  Houses.  Chibs.  &c. 
By  Charlxs  Hindlbv.  With  Illusts. 

OirooB  Life  and  OlrontOelebrl- 

ties.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjuren. 

By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Life  and  AdTentores  of  a 

Cheap  Jack.  By  One  of  the  Frater- 
nity.   Edited  by  Charles  Hindlby. 

The  story  of  the  London  Parks. 

By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  Illusts. 


Low-Lifs  Deeps.    An  Aaxxmt 

of  the  Strance  Fish  to  be  fousd  there. 
By  Jambs  (Jrbbnwood. 

Seven  GFeneratlons  of  Bzeon- 

doners:  Memoirs  of  the  Sanson 
Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited  by 
Hbnrv  Sanson. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 

By  Pbrct  Fitzgerald. 

London  Oharacters.  By  Henry 

Mayhbw.    Illustrated. 

The  Oenial   Showman:   Life 

and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward. 
By  E.  P.  HiNGSTON.     Frontispiece. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia ;  or» 

Life  amonK  the  Ostrich  Hunters.  By 
Juuus  Bebrbohm.  Illustrated. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  Charlbs  Warbkn  Stod- 
DARO.  Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mac- 
KAY.  {In  the  preu 


The  Twenty-fiecond  Annual  Edition,  for  x88i,  cloth,  full  gilt,  501. 

Walford's  County  Families  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  By  Edward  Walpord,  M.  A.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marria^^  EduaUkm,  &c,  of  more  than  za»ooo 
distinRuiahed  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive, 
the  Offices  they  hold  or  hate  hdd,  their  Town  and  Country  Ad- 
dresses, Clubs,  &C. 


3a      BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  CHATTO  ^  WINDUS. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  aa  in.  bj  14  in.,  a/. 

Warrant  to  Ezeonte  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signs  tores  of  the  Regiddes,  and  corresponding  Seals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  af. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a 
Facsimile  of  the  Gneat  Seal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4J.6tf. 

Westropp's  Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain ;  or,  History  of  those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Hoddbk 
M.  Wbstropp.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  List  of  Maries. 

^^  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ai.  6rf. 

What  shall  my  Son  be  P 

Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for  their 
Sons.    By  Francis  Davenant,  M.A. 

Seventh  Edition.    Square  8vo,  u. 

Whistler  v.  Ruskin :  Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Macneill  Whistler. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  ar.  (>d. 

Williams'  A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat. 

By  W.  Mattieu  Wiluams.  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S. 


A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK,-  Small  8vo,  doth  extra,  6j. 

Wooing  (The)  of  the  Water-Witch : 

A  Northern  Oddity.    By  Evan  Daldornb.  With  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty.five  fine  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  lax.  (id. 

Words,  Facts^  and  Phrases : 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.     By 
Eliezer  Edwards. \In  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  dodi  extra,  with  Illustrations,  71.  6d, 

Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 

rrhe  House  of  Hanover.)    With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs, 
Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c.  ^Thomas  Wright.  M.A.,F.S.A. 

Large  post  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrati<nis,  71.  6d, 

Wright's  History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 

Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Thomas  Wrigbt,  BCA., 
FJS.A.    Ptofusdy  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
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